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'Twere  well  with  most,  if  books  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age  ; 
The  man  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy  ; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  germ  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  souL 

COWPER. 


DANIEL  DEFOE. 


Daniel  Defoe,  whose  fame  as  the  author  of  '  Robinson 
Crusoe'  will  survive  as  long  as  the  English  language  continues 
to  be  spoken,  was  born  in  London  in  1661,  the  son  of  a  butcher 
in  Cripplegate  St.  Giles.  His  parents  were  Dissenters,  and 
Daniel  was  destined  for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  but  after  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  five  years  in  an  academy  at  Newington 
Green,  he  abandoned  the  intention  of  entering  upon  that  pro- 
fession.   Turning  his  attention  to  other  subjects,  he  soon  made 
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an  active  figure  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  besides  taking  a  part 
in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rising  in  1685.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  Defoe  made  himself  prominent  as  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  partizans  of  King  William,  defending  that  monarch 
and  his  policy  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  in  a  host  of 
productions  in  verse  and  prose,  all  of  which  afford  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  pre-eminence  as  a  writer  of  tracts  addressed  to 
the  people  and  meant  to  turn  the  current  of  their  opinions  at 
pressing  emergencies.  For  his  services  to  the>  Government  he 
obtained  certain  appointments,  the  most  prominent  being  a 
secret  mission  to  Scotland  in  1706-7,  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
Union. 

Despite  his  indefatigable  energy,  Defoe,  chiefly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  reverses  he  sustained  in  his  trade  enterprises, 
was,  most  of  his  life,  in  slender  circumstances,  and  his  latter 
years  were  clouded  by  bitter  misfortune.  In  the  course  of  his 
bustling  political  career,  he  more  than  once  brought  down  on 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Government.'  For  an  ironical 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Shortest  Method  with  the  Dissenters,' 
he  was,  in  1703,  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  His  appear- 
ance at  this  time  is  thus  described  in  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  his  capture  :  '  He  is  a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about 
forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  coloured 
hair,  but  wears  a  wig ;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes, 
and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth.'  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the 
life  of  the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  should  have  been 
frequently  embittered  by  misfortune,  and  that  its  close  should 
re  been  wretched  in  an  eminent   degree.     But  it  must  be 


Daniel  Defoe.  v 

remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  mishaps  were  fre- 
quently deserved.     He  died  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731. 

Defoe  was  the  author  of  about  250  works,  including  some, 
in  addition  to  the  immortal  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  still  in 
a  measure  retain  their  popularity.  Of  these,  the  more  notable 
are  'Captain  Singleton'  (1720);  'Colonel  Jack'  (1721) ;  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Plague '  (1722),  which  though  entirely  ficti- 
tious, yet  has  so  much  verisimilitude,  that  the  eminent  Dr. 
Mead  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  medical  man ;  and  his 
'  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  which  even  Lord  Chatham  took  to  be 
a  real  history,  in  that  respect  resembling  many  less  distin- 
guished individuals.  Of  certain  of  his  minor  novels,  the  less 
said  the  better.  Though  abounding  in  talent  of  a  kind,  it 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  resuscitate  their  memory.  It 
is  owing  to  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  to  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
alone,  that  Defoe's  name  is  still  a  household  word.  This  won- 
derful story,  originally  published  in  1719,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  Defoe's  faculties  were  losing 
their  freshness,  is  founded  upon  the  narrative  of  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  Alexander  Selkirk,  but  the  details  are  due  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Defoe.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  merits  of  the  work,  which  has  charmed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  and  will  charm  hundreds  of  thousands  yet  to 
come.     We  read  it  in  boyhood  as  a  story,  wondering  whether 

or  not  we  may  implicitly  credit  a  narrative  so  full  of  strange 
details,  yet  bearing  so  strong  an  appearance  of  reality,  that  it 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  disbelieve  it ;  and  we  read  it  in  man- 
hood from  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  literary  skill  which 
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could  so  successfully  '  imitate  the  handwriting  of  nature/ 
Whatever  may  have  been  Defoe's  faults — and  he  had  many — 
he  deserves  to  be  thought  of  kindly  as  one  who  has  added  very 
largely  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 


The  present  edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  contains  both 
Parts  complete  and  unabridged,  in  that  respect  differing  from 
some  editions  in  which  the  '  Further  Adventures '  at  least  are 
compressed.  The  Illustrations  here  given  by  Thomas  Stot- 
hard,  R.A.,  are  so  well  known  and  so  generally  admired  as  to 
need  no  comment,  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  transfers 
from  some  of  the  original  copper  plates  engraved  by  the 
celebrated  Charles  Heath,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Publisher. 
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Classic  of  Boyhood's  bright  and  balmy  hour, 

Be  thine  the  tribute  I  have  ow'd  thee  long ; — 
Though  round  life's  later  years  some  clouds  may  lower, 

And  thoughts  of  worldly  cares  at  seasons  throng, 
I  would  not  so  its  happier  morning  wrong, 

Or  those  who  woke  its  earlier  tear,  or  smile, 
As  find  no  meed  for  Manhood's  grateful  song 

In  legends  wont  my  Childhood  to  beguile 
Of  Crusoe's  lonely  life  upon  his  Desert  Isle. 

I  still  remember  the  intense  delight, 

The  thrilling  interest,  wonder,  strange  and  dread. 
Which  in  those  blissful  moments  brief  and  bright 

On  that  familiar  fiction  fondly  fed  ; 
When  o'er  the  Volume  with  me  borne  to  bed 

I  hung  enraptur'd  at  mom's  earliest  beam, 
Until  the  eventful  chronicle  I  read 

Appear'd  no  longer  Fancy's  vivid  dream, 
But  wore  the  form  of  Truth,  and  Hist'r/s  sober  theme. 

It  is  no  unsubstantial  good  to  dwell 

In  Childhood's  heart,  on  Childhood's  guileless  tongue, 
To  be  the  chosen  favourite  Oracle 

Consulted  by  the  innocent  and  young  ; 
To  be  remember'd  as  the  light  that  flung 

Its  first  fresh  lustre  on  the  unwrinkl'd  brow  ; 
And  some  who  now  may  cleave  as  I  have  clung 

To  pleasure  known,  unheeding  why,  or  how. 
Hereafter  to  thy  worth  may  loftier  praise  allow. 

Due  to  an  Author  honour'd  for  the  sake 

Of  past  enjoyment ; — ay,  and  still  possessing, 
When  thoughts  of  happy  infancy  awake, 

A  charm  oeyond  the  power  of  words  expressing. 
Yes,  I  am  not  asham'd  of  thus  confessing 

The  debt  my  early  Childhood  seems  to  owe, 
And  might  I  claim  the  power  to  invoke  a  blessing 

On  them  who  first  excited  rapture's  glow, 
'Twould  fall  on  Barbauld,  Berquin,  Bunyan,  Day,  Defoe  ! 
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I  may  not  pause  o^er  each  attractive  scene, 

Or  object,  in  thy  varied  record  traced, 
Which,  like  a  brighter  spot  of  livelier  green, 

Shines  an  Oasis  in  the  desert  waste 
Of  thy  existence  ;  yet  some  such  are  graced 

With  so  much  simple  beauty  they  must  dwell 
In  vivid  hues  and  forms  yet  uueflfaced 

On  Memory's  tablet  while  her  magic  spell 
Can  render  records  there  by  Time  indelible. 

Witness  thy  clusters  of  ripe  Grapes,  up-hung. 

With  prudent  forethought,  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; 
For  them  my  mouth  has  watered  oft,  when  young, 

As  fruit  with  which  no  Grocer's  stores  could  vie. 
The  grains  of  Barley,  thrown  unthinking  by, 

Awakening  in  thy  heart  such  glad  surprise 
When  bearing  ears  of  Corn  !  a  mystery 

That  well  might  fill  with  thankful  tears  thine  eyes, 
Tears  with  which  Childhood*s  heart  could  freely  sympathize. 

Next  came  thy  live-stock  ;  what  a  group  was  thine  ! 

Thy  Cats, — I  scarcely  thought  them  like  our  own  : 
Thy  Goats,— how  often  have  I  wish'd  them  mine  : — 

But  most  of  all  was  Childhood's  fancy  prone 
To  envy  thee  thy  Parrot ;  how  its  tone. 

When  thou  hadst  taught  it  speech,  must  strike  thine  ear, 
In  that  unspeaking  6olitude  alone  ! 

Tho'  but  an  echo  of  thy  voice,  'twas  dear. 
Recalling  thoughts  of  sounds  thou  never  more  might'st  hear. 

And  then  thy  cumbrous,  over- sized  Canoe  ! 

Would  all  Projectors  learn  that  tale  by  rote 
Many,  I  ween*)  would  make  far  less  ado 

With  schemes  which,  like  thine  own,  can  never  float : 
Let  those  who  now  thy  want  of  foresight  quote 

Learn  to  correct  their  error,  too,  like  thee  ; 
For  thou  didst  build  thvself  a  smadler  boat. 

Nor  could  thy  hopes  surpass  my  boyish  glee 
What  time  that  bark  was  launched,  thyself  once  more  at  sea ! 

But  what  were  these,  or  all  the  produce  rich 

Of  thy  Tobacco,  Lemons,  Grapes,  and  Canes, 
Compared  with  him  whose  name  hath  found  a  niche* 

In  Childhood's  heart?  whose  memory  still  retains 
Its  greenness  there,  'mid  losses,  cares,  or  gains 

Of  later  life  :  I  scarce  need  write  his  name. 
Partner  of  all  thy  pleasures,  and  thy  pains ; 

His  was  a  Servant's,  Friend's,  and  Brother's  claim  ; 
And  peerless  in  all  three  shines  faithful  Friday's  fame. 
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How  much  in  him  to  love,  and  to  admire, 

Erst  charm'd  my  boyhood,  cheers  my  manhood  still ; 
His  touching  meeting  with  his  aged  Sire, 

Whom  cruel  cannibals  brought  there  to  kill, 
Both  then  and  now  my  eyes  with  tears  could  fill 

His  simple  awe,  and  wonder  ever  new  ; 
His  broken  English  : — when  did  Author's  skill 

Hold  up  a  lovelier  Portraiture  to  view  ? 
Or  King  a  subject  boast  more  loyal,  warm,  and  true  ? 

Nor  less  of  sympathy,  and  interest  deep 

Thy  fears  and  perils  waken'd  in  my  breast ; 
When  watchful  vigils  thou  wert  wont  to  keep. 

And  barbarous  Indians  threatened  to  molest. 
Or  when  dire  sickness  robb'd  thy  couch  of  rest : — 

But  most  of  all  I  held  my  breath  with  awe 
At  that  strange  foot-mark  on  the  shore,  imprest, 

More  fearful  than  if  traced  by  Lion's  paw  ; 
Thy  panic  at  that  sight  let  Stothard's  pencil  draw  ! 

What  need  to  dwell  on  all  of  dark  or  bright 

With  which  thy  varied  pages  richly  teem  ; 
Now  £aiint  and  dim,  like  visions  of  the  night 

To  Memory's  glance  ;  now  fair  as  morning's  dream  f 
Or  glowing  like  the  west  in  sunset's  gleam. 

When  gorgeous  clouds  are  edg'd  with  burnish'd  gold  ; 
Enough  is  said  to  prove  how  much  my  theme 

Possesses  of  attractions  manifold 
The  love  it  early  won  in  after  life  to  hold. 

What  marvel,  then,  that  I  should  greet  once  more 

My  former  favourite  as  a  welcome  guest  ? 
Nor  less  so  when  I  find  his  antique  Lore 

With  novel  decoration  richly  drest, 
Where  Art  has  done  her  worthiest,  and  her  best, 

Guided  by  Taste  and  Genius,  to  pourtray 
The  Author's  beauties  ;  giving  added  zest 

To  scenes  and  objects  whose  delightful  way 
Thus  triumphs  over  Time,  and  needs  not  dread  decay. 

But  I  must  bid  my  pleasant  theme  adieu  ! 

Though  lingering  thought  upon  it  fain  would  dwell ; 
Grateful  I  feel  for  what  can  thus  renew 

A  sense  of  Youth's  once  bright  and  joyous  spell ; 
And  call  back  from  the  dim  and  shadowy  cell 

Of  Memory,  visions  of  departed  days  ; 
Yet,  ere  I  take  a  long,  a  last  farewell. 

Forgive  me.  Reader  !  if  my  Muse  essays 
To  take  her  leave  of  thee  in  fitting  Minstrel  phrase. 
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Art  thou  a  Stripling,  —in  the  bloom  of  youth 

Feasting  on  Fiction  in  a  garb  so  fair  ? 
Yet  may  these  pages  teach  thee  useful  Truth 

If  they  inculcate  Wisdom,  Forethought,  Care, 
And  show  thee  how  to  suffer,  and  to  bear 

With  patient  hope  and  fortitude  the  ill, 
Which  all  who  live,  or  more  or  less  must  share  ; 

So  shalt  thou  best  the  Author's  aim  fulfilj 
Avoid  his  Hero's  harm,  partake  his  pleasures  still. 

Art  thou  a  Worldling,— in  Life's  thoughtful  Noon 

Toiling  in  Trafiic*s  ceaseless  strife  and  din  ? 
Or  seeking,  as  thy  Being's  proudest  boon. 

Ambition's  heights,  or  Fashion's  fame  to  win  ? 
Turn  from  each  glittering  bait,  and  specious  gin ! 

Let  a  mere  School-boy's  tale  this  lesson  teach 
All  that  ennobles  Man  is  found  within  ! 

And  no  bad  moral  doth  our  Hero  preach 
Making  the  best  he  can  of  good  within  his  reach. 

Art  thou  a  Veteran, — in  the  vale  of  years, 

Yet  lookinp^  back,  at  times,  with  wistful  gaze, 
Upon  the  pains  and  pleasures,  hopes  and  tears, 

Shadow  and  sunshine  of  thy  bygone  days  ?— 
Here,  if  no  guilt  upon  thy  conscience  weighs, 

And  generous  feelings  in  thy  heart  still  glow, 
Some  of  the  brightness  which  so  fondly  plays 

Around  the  past,  the  present  shall  bestow. 
And  thou  in  hoary  age  a  Child's  enjoyment  know. 

But  now  Farewell  to  Crusoe,  and  his  Isle  ! 

Farewell  to  his  Man  Friday  I  best  of  Men  ! 
His  toils,  his  cares,  his  sorrows  to  beguile : — 

'  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like  again  l' 
Unless  another  with  as  deep  a  ken 

As  thine,  DEFOE  !  into  these  hearts  of  ours, 
Should  come  once  more  on  earth,  and  wield  his  pen 

To  call  up  mental  sunshine,  mixt  with  showers, 
For  Childhood,  Youth,  and  Age  by  its  creative  powers  ! 


Bernard  Barton. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


If  ever  the  story  of  any  private  man's  adventures  in  the  v^'orld 
were  worth  making  public,  and  were  acceptable  when  published, 
the  Editor  of  this  account  thinks  this  will  be  so.      ■ 

The  wonders  of  this  man's  life  exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is 
to  be  found  extant ;  the  life  of  one  man  being  scarce  capable  of 
a  greater  variety. 

The  story  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a 
religious  application  of  events  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men 
always  apply  them  ;  viz.  to  the  instruction  of  others,  by  this 
example,  and  to  justify  and  honour  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  all  the  variety  of  our  circumstances,  let  them  happen  how 
they  will. 

The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  facts ; 
neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  fiction  in  it :  and  however 
thinks,  because  all  such  things  are  disputed,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion,  as  to  the  instruction  of  tha 
Reader,  will  be  the  same ;  and  as  such,  he  thinks,  without 
further  compliment  to  the  world,  he  does  them  a  great  service 
in  the  pubUcation. 


THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 

OF 

ROBINSON     CRUSOE, 

&c. 


1  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1632,  in  the  city  of  York,  of  a  good 
family,  though  not  of  that  country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner 
of  Bremen,  who  settled  first  at  Hull :  he  got  a  good  estate  by 
merchandize,  and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  afterward  at  York ; 
from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother,  whose  relations  were 
named  Robinson,  a  very  good  family  in  that  country,  and  from 
whom  I  was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer ;  but  by  the  usual 
corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now  called,  nay  we  call 
ourselves,  and  write  our  name,  Crusoe,  and  so  my  companions 
always  called  me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which  was  lieutenant-colonel 
to  an  English  regiment  of  foot  in  Flanders,  formerly  com- 
manded by  the  famous  Colonel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  near  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards  ;  what  became  of  my 
second  brother  I  never  knew,  any  more  than  my  father  or 
mother  did  know  what  was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to  any  trade, 
my  head  began  to  be  filled  very  early  with  rambling  thoughts  : 
my  father,  who  was  very  ancient,  had  given  me  a  competent 
share  of  learning,  as  far  as  house  education  and  a  country  free- 
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prophetic,  though  I  suppose  my  father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so 
himself;  I  say,  I  observed  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very 
plentifully,  and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  brother  who  was 
killed  ;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of  my  having  leisure  to  repent, 
and  none  to  assist  me,  he  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the 
discourse,  and  told  me,  his  heart  was  so  full,  he  could  say 
no  more  to  me. 

I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse,  as  indeed  who 
could  be  otherwise  ?  and  I  resolved  not  to  think  of  going  abroad 
any  more,  but  to  settle  at  home  according  to  my  father's  desire. 
But  alas!  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off;  and,  in  short,  to  prevent 
any  of  my  father's  further  importunities,  in  a  few  weeks  after  I 
resolved  to  run  quite  away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act 
so  hastily  neither  as  my  first  heat  of  resolution  prompted,  but  I 
took  my  mother,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  her  a  little  plea- 
santer  than  ordinary,  and  told  her,  that  my  thoughts  were  so 
entirely  bent  upon  seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle 
to  anything  with  resolution  enough  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
my  father  had  better  give  me  his  consent  than  force  me  to  go 
without  it ;  that  I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too 
late  to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an  attorney ;  that  I 
was  sure,  if  I  did,  I  should  never  serve  out  my  time,  and  I 
should  certainly  run  away  from  my  master  before  my  time  was 
out,  and  go  to  sea ;  and  if  she  would  speak  to  my  father  to  let 
me  go  but  one  voyage  abroad,  if  I  came  home  again  and  did  not 
like  it,  I  would  go  no  more,  and  I  would  promise  by  a  double 
diligence  to  recover  that  time  I  had  lost. 

This  put  my  mother  into  a  great  passion :  she  told  me,  she 
knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  speak  to  my  father  upon  any 
such  subject;  that  he  knew  too  well  what  was  my  interest 
to  give  his  consent  to  anything  sd  much  for  my  hurt,  and  that 
she  wondered  how  I  could  think  of  any  such  thing  after  such  a 
discourse  as  I  had  had  with  my  father,  and  such  kind  and 
tender  expressions  as  she  knew  my  father  had  used  to  me ;  and 
that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself,  there  was  no  help  for  me ; 
but  I  might  depend  I  should  never  have  their  consent  to  it ;  that 
for  her  part  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in  my  destruc- 
tion ;  and  I  should  never  have  it  to  say,  that  my  mother  was 
willing  when  my  father  was  not. 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  my  father,  yet,  as  I  have 
heard  afterwards,  she  reported  all  the  discourse  to  him,  and  that 
my  father,  after  showing  a  great  concern  at  it,  said  to  her  with 
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a  sigh,  *  That  boy  might  be  happy  if  he  would  stay  at  home,  but 
if  he  goes  abroad,  he  will  be  the  most  miserable  wretch  that  was 
ever  bom  ;  I  can  give  no  consent  to  it/ 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this  that  I  broke  loose, 
though  in  the  mean  time  I  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
proposals  of  settling  to  business,  and  frequently  expostulating 
with  my  father  and  mother  about  their  being  so  positively 
determined  against  what  they  knew  my  inclinations  prompted 
me  to.  But  being  one  day  at  Hull,  where  I  went  casually,  and 
without  any  purpose  of  making  an  elopement  that  time ;  but  I 
say,  being  there,  and  one  of  my  companions  being  going  by  sea 
to  London,  in  his  father's  ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  with 
them,  with  the  common  allurement  of  seafaring  men,  viz.,  That 
it  should  cost  me  nothing  for  my  passage,  I  consulted  neither 
father  nor  mother  any  more,  not  so  much  as  sent  them  word  of 
it :  but  leaving  them  to  hear  of  it  as  they  might,  without  asking 
God's  blessing,  or  my  father's,  without  any  consideration  of 
circumstances  or  consequences,  and  in  an  ill  hour,  God  knows, 
on  the  first  of  September,  1651,  I  went  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  London:  never  any  young  adventurer's  misfortunes,  I 
believe,  began  sooner,  or  continued  longer  than  mine.  The 
ship  was  no  sooner  gotten  out  of  the  H  umber,  but  the  wind 
began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rise  in  a  most  frightful  manner; 
and  as  I  had  never  been  at  sea  before,  I  was  most  inexpressibly 
sick  in  body,  and  terrified  in  mind:  I  began  now  seriously 
to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  done,  and  how  justly  I  was  overtaken 
by  the  judgment  of  Heaven  for  my  wicked  leaving  my  father's 
house,  and  abandoning  my  duty ;  all  the  good  counsel  of  my 
parents,  my  father's  tears  and  my  mother's  entreaties,  came  now 
fresh  into  my  mind,  and  my  conscience,  which  was  not  }  et 
come  to  the  pitch  of  hardness  to  which  it  has  been  since, 
reproached  me  with  the  contempt  of  advice,  and  the  breach  of 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  father. 

AU  this  while  the  storm  increased,  and  the  sea,  which  I  had 
never  been  upon  before,  went  very  high,  though  nothing  like 
what  I  have  seen  many  times  since ;  no,  nor  like  what  I  saw 
a  few  days  after :  but  it  was  enough  to  affect  me  then,  who  was 
but  a  young  sailor,  and  had  never  known  anything  of  the 
matter.  I  expected  every  wave  would  have  swallowed  us  up, 
and  that  every  time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the 
trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  we  should  never  rise  more  ;  and  in 
this  agony  of  mind  I  made  many  vows  and  resolutions,  that  if 
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it  would  please  God  here  to  spare  my  life  this  one  voyage,  if 
ever  I  got  once  my  foot  upon  dry  land  again  I  would  go  directly 
home  to  my  father,  and  never  set  it  into  a  ship  again  while  I 
lived  ;  that  I  would  take  his  advice,  and  never  run  myself  into 
such  miseries  as  these  any  more.  Now  I  saw  plainly  the  good- 
ness of  his  observations  about  the  middle  station  of  life,  how 
easy,  how  comfortably  he  had  lived  all  his  days,  and  never  had 
been  exposed  to  tempests  at  sea,  or  troubles  on  shore ;  and 
I  resolved  that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go  home 
to  my  father. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  all  the  while  the 
storm  continued,  and  indeed  some  time  after ;  but  the  next  day 
the  wind  was  abated  and  the  sea  calmer,  and  I  began  to  be  a 
little  inured  to  it :  however,  I  was  very  grave  for  all  that  day, 
being  also  a  little  sea-sick  still ;  but  towards  night  the  weather 
cleared  up,  the  wind  was  quite  over,  and  a  charminj|i  fine  even- 
ing followed ;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly  clear,  and  rose 
so  the  next  morning ;  and  having  little  or  no  wind,  and  a  smooth 
sea,  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the 
most  delightful  that  ever  I  saw. 

I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no  more  sea-sick, 
but  very  cheerful,  looking  with  wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was 
so  rough  and  terrible  the  day  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and 
so  pleasant  in  so  little  time  after.  And  now,  lest  my  good 
resolutions  should  continue,  my  companion  who  had  indeed 
enticed  me  away,  comes  to  me,  '  Well,  Bob,'  says  he,  (clapping 
me  upon  the  shoulder,)  *  how  do  you  do  after  it  ?  I  warrant 
you  were  frighted,  wan't  you,  last  night,  when  it  blew  but  a  cap- 
full  of  wind  ?'  '  A  capfull  do  you  call  it  V  said  I.  *  It  was  a 
terrible  storm.'  '  A  storm,  you  fool  you,'  replies  he,  '  do  you 
call  that  a  storm  ?  why  it  was  nothing  at  all ;  give  us  but  a 
good  ship  and  sea-room,  and  we  think  nothing  of  such  a  squall 
of  wind  as  that ;  but  you're  but  a  fresh-water  sailor.  Bob : 
come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  we'll  forget  all  that :  do 
you  see  what  .charming  weather  it  is  now  ?'  To  make  short 
this  sad  part  of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way  of  all  sailors ; 
the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made  drunk  with  it,  and  in  that 
one  night's  wickedness  I  drowned  all  my  repentance,  all  my 
reflections  upon  my  past  conduct,  and  all  my  resolutions  for  my 
future.  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned  to  its  smoothness  of 
surface  and  settled  calmness  by  the  abatement  of  that  storm,  so 
the  hurry  of  my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
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sions  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  being  forgotten,  and  the 
current  of  my  former  desires  returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows 
and  promises  that  I  made  in  my  distress.  I  found  indeed  some 
intervals  of  reflection,  and  the  serious  thoughts  did,  as  it  were^ 
endeavour  to  return  again  sometimes,  but  I  shook  them  off,  and 
roused  myself  from  them  as  it  were  from  a  distemper,  and 
applying  myself  to  drink  and  company,  soon  mastered  the 
return  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  called  them,  and  I  had  in  five  or  six 
days  got  as  complete  a  victory  over  conscience  as  any  young 
fellow  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it  could  desire* 
But  I  was  to  have  another  trial  for  it  still ;  and  Providence,  as 
in  such  cases  generally  it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  entirely 
without  excuse.  For  if  I  would  not  take  this  for  a  deliverance^ 
the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  as  the  worst  and  most  hardened 
wretch  among  us  would  confess  both  the  danger  and  the 
mercy. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  being  at  sea  we  came  into  Yarmouth 
Roads ;  the  wind  having  been  contrary,  and  the  weather  calm, 
we  had  made  but  little  way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  here  we  lay,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing contrary,  viz.,  at  south-west,  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
during  which  time  a  great  many  ships  from  Newcastle  came 
into  the  same  roads,  as  the  common  harbour  where  the  ships 
might  wait  for  a  wind  for  the  river. 

We  had  not  however  rid  here  so  long,  but  should  have  tided 
it  up  the  river,  but  that  the  wind  blew  too  fresh  ;  and  after  we 
had  lain  four  or  five  days,  blew  very  hard.  However,  the  roads 
being  reckoned  as  good  as  a  harbour,  the  anchorage  good,  and 
our  ground-tackle  very  strong,  our  men  were  unconcerned,  and 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in 
rest  and  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea ;  but  the  eighth  day 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  increased,  and  we  had  all  hands  at 
work  to  strike  our  top-masts,  and  make  everything  snug  and 
close,  that  the  ship  might  ride  as  easy  as  possible.  By  noon 
the  sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rid  forecastle  in, 
shipped  several  seas,  and  we  thought  once  or  twice  our  anchor 
had  come  home  ;  upon  which  our  master  ordered  out  the  sheet- 
anchor  ;  so  that  we  rode  with  two  anchors  a-head,  and  the 
cables  veered  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed;  and  now  I 
began  to  see  terror  and  amazement  in  the  faces  even  of  the 
seamen  themselves.    The  master,  though  vigilant  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  preserving  the  ship,  yet  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  him  softly  to  himself  say  several 
times,  *  Lord,  be  merciful  to  us,  we  shall  be  all  lost,  we  shall  be 
all  undone ;'  and  the  like.  During  these  first  hurries,  I  was 
stupid,  lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the  steerage,  and 
cannot  describe  my  temper:  I  could  ill  re-assume  the  first 
penitence  which  I  had  so  apparently  trampled  upon  and 
hardened  myself  against :  I  thought  the  bitterness  of  death 
had  been  past,  and  that  this  would  be  nothing  like  the  first. 
But  when  the  master  himself  came  by  me,  as  I  said  just  now, 
and  said  we  should  be  all  lost,  I  was  dreadfully  frighted  ;  I  got 
up  out  of  my  cabin,  and  looked  out ;  but  such  a  dismal  sight  I 
never  saw :  the  sea  went  mountains  high,  and  broke  upon  us 
every  three  or  four  minutes  :  when  I  could  look  about,  I  could 
see  nothing  but  distress  round  us  :  two  ships  that  rid  near  us, 
we  found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being  deep  laden ; 
and  our  men  cried  out,  that  a  ship  which  rid  about  a  mile 
a-head  of  us  was  foundered.  Two  more  ships  being  driven 
from  their  anchors,  were  run  out  of  the  roads  to  sea,  at  all 
adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing.  The  light  ships 
fared  the  best,  as  not  so  much  labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or 
three  of  them  drove,  and  came  close  by  us,  running  away  with 
only  their  spritsail  out  before  the  wind. 

Towards  evening  the  mate  and  boatswain  begged  the  master 
of  our  ship  to  let  them  cut  away  the  fore-mast,  which  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  do :  but  the  boatswain  protesting  to  him,  that 
if  he  did  not,  the  ship  would  founder,  he  consented  ;  and  when 
they  had  cut  away  the  fore-mast,  the  main-mast  stood  so  loose, 
and  shook  the  ship  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  her  away 
also,  and  make  a  clear  deck. 

Any  one  may  judge  what  a  condition  I  must  be  in  at  all  this, 
who  was  but  a  young  sailor,  and  who  had  been  in  such  a  fright 
before  at  but  a  little.  But  if  I  can  express  at  this  distance  the 
thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  I  was  in  tenfold  more 
horror  of  mind  upon  account  of  my  former  convictions,  and  the 
having  returned  from  them  to  the  resolutions  I  had  wickedly 
taken  at  first,  than  I  was  at  death  itself ;  and  these,  added  to 
the  terror  of  the  storm,  put  me  into  such  a  condition,  that  I  can 
by  no  words  describe  it.  But  the  worst  was  not  come  yet :  the 
storm  continued  with  such  fury,  that  the  seamen  themselves 
acknowledged  they  had  never  known  a  worse.  We  had  a  good 
ship,  but  she  was  deep  laden,  and  wallowed  in  the  sea,  that  the 
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seamen  every  now  and  then  cried  out,  she  would  founder.  It 
was  my  advantage  in  one  respect,  that  I  did  not  know  what  they 
meant  by  founder,  till  I  enquired.  However,  the  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  I  saw  what  is  not  often  seen,  the  master,  the  boat- 
swain, and  some  others  more  sensible  than  the  rest,  at  their 
prayers,  and  expecting  every  moment  when  the  ship  would  go 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  under  all  the 
rest  of  our  distresses,  one  of  the  men  that  had  been  down  on 
purpose  to  see,  cried  out,  we  had  sprung  a  leak  ;  another  said 
there  was  four  foot  water  in  the  hold.  Then  all  hands  were 
called  to  the  pump.  At  that  very  word  my  heart,  as  I  thought, 
died  within  me,  and  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  side  of  my  bed 
where  I  sat,  into  the  cabin.  However,  the  men  roused  me,  and 
told  me,  that  I  that  was  able  to  do  nothing  before,  was  as  well 
able  to  pump  as  another :  at  which  I  stirred  up,  and  went  to  the 
pump  and-  worked  very  heartily.  While  this  was  doing,  the 
master  seeing  some  light  colliers,  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the 
storm,  were  obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  sea,  and  would  not 
come  near  us,  ordered  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal  of  distress.  I 
who  knew  nothing  what  that  meant,  was  so  surprised,  that  I 
thought  the  ship  had  broke,  or  some  dreadful  thing  happened. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  As 
this  was  a  time  when  every  body  had  his  own  life  to  think  of, 
nobody  minded  me,  or  what  was  become  of  me ;  but  another 
man  stepped  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusting  me  aside  with  his 
foot,  let  me  lie,  thinking  I  had  been  dead  ;  and  it  was  a  great 
while  before  I  came  to  myself. 

We  worked  on,  but  the  water  increasing  in  the  hold,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  ship  would  founder ;  and  though  the  storm 
began  to  abate  a  little,  yet  as  it  was  not  possible  she  could  swim 
till  we  might  run  into  a  port,  so  the  master  continued  firing  guns 
for  help  ;  and  a  light  ship  who  had  rid  it  out  just  a-head  o?  us, 
ventured  a  boat  out  to  help  us.  It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard 
the  boat  came  near  us,  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  on 
board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie  near  the  ship's  side  ;  till  at  last,  the 
men  rowing  very  heartily,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save  ours, 
our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stern  with  the  buoy  to  it,  and 
then  veered  it  out  a  great  length,  which  they  after  great  labour 
and  hazard  took  hold  of,  and  we  hauled  them  close  under  our 
stem  and  got  all  into  their  boat.  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  them 
or  us  after  we  were  in  the  boat  to  think  of  reaching  to  their  own 
ship,  so  all  agreed  to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her  in  to- 
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wards  shore  as  much  as  we  could,  and  our  master  promised 
them,  that  if  the  boat  was  staved  upon  shore  he  would  make  it 
good  to  their  master :  so  partly  rowing  and  partly  driving,  our 
boat  went  away  to  the  northward,  sloping  towards  the  shore 
almost  as  far  as  Winterton-Ness. 

We  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of 
our  ship  before  we  saw  her  sink,  and  then  I  understood  for  the 
first  time  what  was  meant  by  a  ship  foundering  in  the  sea  ;  I 
must  acknowledge  I  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when  the  sea- 
men told  me  she  was  sinking ;  for  from  that  moment  they  rather 
put  me  into  the  boat  than  that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in :  my 
heart  was  as  it  were  dead  within  me,  partly  with  fright,  partly 
with  horror  of  mind,  and  the  thoughts  of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  men  yet  labouring  at  the 
oar  to  bring  the  boat  near  the  shore,  we  could  see  (when  our 
boat  mounting  the  waves  we  were  able  to  see  the  shore)  a  great 
many  people  running  along  the  shore  to  assist  us  when  we 
should  come  near,  but  we  made  but  slow  way  towards  the  shore, 
nor  were  we  able  to  reach  the  shore,  till  being  past  the  light- 
house at  Winterton,  the  shore  falls  oflf  to  the  westward  towards 
Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke  oflf  a  little  the  violence  of  the 
wind  :  here  we  got  in,  and,  though  not  without  much  difficult)-, 
got  all  safe  on  shore,  and  walked  afterwards  on  foot  to  Yarmouth, 
where,  as  unfortunate  men,  we  were  used  with  great  humanity^ 
as  well  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good 
quarters,  as  by  particular  merchants  and  owners  of  ships,  and 
had  money  given  us  suflficient  to  carry  us  either  to  London  or 
back  to  Hull,  as  we  thought  fit. 

Had  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  gone  back  to  Hull,  and 
have  gone  home,  I  had  been  happy,  and  my  father,  an  emblem 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  parable,  had  even  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  me ;  for  hearing  the  ship  I  went  away  in  was  cast  away  in 
Yarmouth  Road,  it  was  a  great  while  before  he  had  any  assur- 
ance that  I  was  not  drowned. 

But  my  ill  fate  pushed  me  on  now  with  an  obstinacy  that 
nothing  could  resist ;  and  though  I  had  several  times  loud  calls 
from  my  reason  and  my  more  composed  judgment  to  go  home, 
yet  I  had  no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  call  this,  nor 
will  I  urge  that  it  is  a  secret  overruling  decree  that  hurries  us 
on  to  be  the  instruments  of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it 
be  before  us,  and  that  we  rush  upon  it  with  our  eyes  open. 
Certainly  nothing  but  some  such  decreed  unavoidable  miserj*^ 
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attending,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape,  could 
have  pushed  me  forward  against  the  calm  reasonings  and  per- 
suasions of  my  most  retired  thoughts,  and  against  two  such 
visible  instructions  as  I  had  met  with  in  my  first  attempt. 

My  comrade,  who  had  helped  to  harden  me  before,  and  who 
was  the  master's  son,  was  now  less  forward  than  I ;  the  first 
time  he  spoke  to  me  after  we  were  at  Yarmouth,  which  was  not 
till  two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated  in  .the  town  to 
several  quarters ;  I  say,  the  first  time  he  saw  me,  it  appeared  his 
tone  was  altered  ;  and  looking  very  melancholy,  and  shaking  his 
head,  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  telling  his  father  who  I  was,  and 
how  I  had  come  this  voyage  only  for  a  trial,  in  order  to  go 
farther  abroad  ;  his  father  turning  to  me  with  a  very  grave  and 
concerned  tone,  *  Young  man,'  says  he,  'you  ought  never  to  go  to 
sea  any  more ;  you  ought  to  take  this  for  a  plain  and  visible 
token  that  you  are  not  to  be  a  seafaring  man.'  'Why,  Sir/  said 
I,  'will  you  go  to  sea  no  more  ?'  'That  is  another  case,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  my  calling,  and  therefore  my  duty ;  but  as  you  made  this 
voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see  what  a  taste  Heaven  has  given  you  of 
what  you  are  to  expect  if  you  persist ;  perhaps  this  is  all  befallen 
us  on  your  account,  like  Jonah  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish.  Pray,' 
continued  he,  '  what  are  you  ?  and  on  what  account  did  you  go 
to  sea  ?'  Upon  that  I  told  him  some  of  my  story ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  burst  out  with  a  strange  kind  of  passion :  '  What  had  I 
done,'  says  he,  *  that  such  an  unhappy  wretch  should  come  into 
my  ship !  I  would  not  set  my  foot  in  the  same  ship  with  thee 
again  for  a  thousand  pounds.'  This  indeed  was,  as  I  said,  an 
excursion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  yet  agitated  by  the  sense  of 
his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he  could  have  authority  to  go. 
However  he  afterwards  talked  very  gravely  to  me,  exhorted  me 
to  go  back  to  my  father  and  not  tempt  Providence  to  my  ruin ; 
told  me  I  might  see  a  visible  hand  of  Heaven  against  me ;  'and, 
young  man,'  said  he,  *  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  not  go  back, 
wherever  you  go,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  disasters 
and  disappointments,  till  your  father's  words  are  fulfilled  upon 
vou.' 

We  parted  soon  after ;  for  I  made  him  little  answer,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more ;  which  way  he  went,  I  know  not.  As  for  me, 
having  some  money  in  my  pocket,  I  travelled  to  London  by  land ; 
and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
myself,  what  course  of  life  I  should  take,  and  whether  I  should 
go  home,  or  go  to  sea. 
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As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best  motions  that 
offered  to  my  thoughts ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  how 
I  should  be  laughed  at  among  the  neighbours,  and  should  be 
ashamed  to  see,  not  my  father  and  mother  only,  but  even  ever}-- 
body  else;  from  whence  I  have  since  often  observed,  how  in- 
congruous and  irrational  the  common  temper  of  mankind  is, 
especially  of  youth,  to  that  reason  which  ought  to  guide  them  in 
such  cases,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are 
ashamed  to  repent ;  not  ashamed  of  the  action  for  which  they 
ought  justly  to  be  esteemed  fools,  but  are  ashamed  of  the  return- 
ing, which  only  can  make  them  be  esteemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some  time,  uncertain 
what  measures  to  take,  and  what  course  of  life  to  lead.  An 
irresistible  reluctance  continued  to  going  home ;  and  as  I  stayed 
a  while,  the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been  in  wore  off; 
and  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  I  had  in  my  desires  to  a 
return  wore  off  with  it,  till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  looked  out  for  a  voyage. 

That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first  away  from  my 
father's  house,  that  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indigested 
notion  of  raising  my  fortune  ;  and  that  imprest  those  conceits  so 
forcibly  upon  me,  as  to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to 
the  entreaties  and  even  the  command  of  my  father :  I  say,  the 
same  influence,  whatever  it  was,  presented  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  enterprises  to  my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly  call  it,  a 
voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune  that  in  all  these  adventures  I  did 
not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor ;  whereby  though  I  might  indeed 
have  worked  a  little  harder  than  ordinary,  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  fore-mast  man ;  and  in 
time  might  have  qualified  myself  for  a  mate  or  lieutenant,  if  not 
for  a  master.  But  as  it  was  always  my  fate  to  choose  for  the 
worse,  so  I  did  here  ;  for  having  money  in  my  pocket,  and  good 
clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go  on  board  in  the  habit 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  so  I  neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship, 
nor  learned  to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot  first  of  all  to  fall  into  pretty  good  company  in 

London,  which  does  not  always  happen  to  such  loose  and  un- 

guided  young  fellows  as  I  then  was ;  the  devil  generally  not 

riTTiitting  to  lay  some  snare  for  them  very  early  :  but  it  was  not 

vith  me.     I  first  fell  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  ship 
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who  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  who  having  had 
very  good  success  there,  was  resolved  to  go  again ;  and  who 
taking  a  fancy  to  my  conversation,  which  was  not  at  all  dis- 
agreeable at  that  time,  hearing  me  say  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the 
world,  told  me  if  I  would  go  the  voyage  with  him  I  should  be  at 
no  expense  ;  I  should  be  his  messmate  and  his  companion,  and 
if  I  could  carry  anything  with  me,  I  should  have  all  the  advan- 
tage of  it  that  the  trade  would  admit ;  and  perhaps  I  might 
meet  with  some  encouragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer,  and  entering  into  a  strict  friendship  with 
this  captain,  who  was  an  honest  and  plain-dealing  man,  I  went 
the  voyage  with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with  me, 
which  by  the  disinterested  honesty  of  my  friend,  the  captain,  I 
increased  very  considerably;  for  I  carried  about  3^40  in  such 
toys  and  trifles  as  the  captain  directed  me  to  buy.  This  3^40  I 
had  mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  relations 
whom  I  corresponded  with,  and  who,  I  believe,  got  my  father, 
or  at  least  my  mother,  to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first 
adventure. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say  was  successful  in 
all  my  adventures,  and  which  I  owe  to  the  integrity  and  honesty 
of  my  friend  the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  navigation, 
learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the  ship's  course,  take  an 
observation,  and,  in  short,  to  understand  some  things  that  were 
needful  to  be  understood  by  a  sailor :  for,  as  he  took  delight  to 
instruct  me,  I  took  delight  to  learn  ;  and,  in  a  word,  this  voyage 
made  me  both  a  sailor  and  a  merchant :  for  I  brought  home  5 
pounds  9  ounces  of  gold  dust  for  my  adventure,  which  yielded 
me  in  London,  at  my  return,  almost  3^300,  and  this  filled  me 
with  those  aspiring  thoughts  which  have  since  so  completed  my 
ruin. 

Yet  even  in  this  voyage  I  had  my  misfortunes  too ;  particu- 
larly, that  I  was  continually  sick,  being  thrown  into  a  violent 
calenture  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate ;  our  principal 
trading  being  upon  the  coast,  from  the  latitude  of  15  degrees 
north  even  to  the  line  itself. 

I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guinea  trader ;  and  my  friend,  to  my 
great  misfortune,  dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go 
the  same  voyage  again,  and  I  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with 
one  who  was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now  got 
the  command  of  the  ship.     This  was  the  unhappiest  voyage  that 
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ever  man  made  ;  for  though  I  did  not  carry  quite  jf  lOO  of  my 
new-gained  wealth,  so  that  I  had  ;f200  left,  and  which  I  lodged 
with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very  just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  into 
terrible  misfortunes  in  this  voyage ;  and  the  first  was  this,  viz.. 
Our  ship  making  her  course  towards  the  Canary  Islands,  or 
rather  between  those  islands  and  the  African  shore,  was  surprised 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  by  a  Turkish  rover  of  Sallee,  who 
gave  chase  to  us  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  We  crowded 
also  as  much  canvas  as  our  yards  would  spread,  or  our  masts 
carry,  to  have  got  clear;  but  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon 
us,  and  would  certainly  come  up  with  us  in  a  few  hours, 
we  prepared  to  fight ;  our  ship  having  12  guns,  and  the  rogue 
18.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with  us,  and 
bringing  to,  by  mistake,  just  athwart  our  quarter,  instead  of 
athwart  our  stern,  as  he  intended,  we  brought  eight  of  our  guns 
to  bear  on  that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  upon  him, 
which  made  him  sheer  off  again,  after  returning  our  fire,  and 
pouring  in  also  his  small  shot  from  near  200  men  which  he  had 
on  board.  However,  we  had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men 
keeping  close.  He  prepared  to  attack  us  again,  and  we  to 
defend  ourselves ;  but  laying  us  on  board  the  next  time  upon 
our  other  quarter,  he  entered  60  men  upon  our  decks,  who 
immediately  fell  to  cutting  and  hacking  the  decks  and  rigging. 
We  plied  them  with  small  shot,  half-pikes,  powder-chests,  and 
such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of  them  twice.  However,  to 
cut  short  this  melancholy  part  of  our  story,  our  ship  being  dis- 
abled, and  three  of  our  men  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  we  were 
obliged  to  yield,  and  were  carried  all  prisoners  into  Sallee,  a 
port  belonging  to  the  Moors. 

The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as  at  first  I 
apprehended,  nor  was  I  carried  up  the  country  to  the  emperor's 
court,  as  the  rest  of  our  men  were,  but  was  kept  by  the  captain 
of  the  rover,  as  his  proper  prize,  and  made  his  slave,  being 
young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  his  business.  At  this  surprising 
change  of  my  circumstances,  from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable 
slave,  I  was  perfectly  over\vhelmed ;  and  now  I  looked  back 
upon  my  father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me,  that  I  should  be 
miserable,  and  have  none  to  relieve  me,  which  I  thought  was  now 
so  effectually  brought  to  pass,  that  I  could  not  be  worse;  that  now 
the  hand  of  Heaven  had  overtaken  me,  and  I  was  undone  with- 
out redemption.  But,  alas  !  this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I 
was  to  go  through,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
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As  my  new  patron  or  master  had  taken  me  home  to  his 
house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  take  me  with  him  when 
he  went  to  sea  again,  believing  that  it  would  some  time  or 
other  be  his  fate  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish  or  Portugal  man-of- 
war  ;  and  that  then  I  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  this  hope 
of  mine  was  soon  taken  away  ;  for  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left 
me  on  shore  to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the  common 
drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  house  ;  and  when  he  came  home 
again  from  his  cruise,  he  ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  cabin  to  look 
after  the  ship. 

Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escape ;  and  what  method 
I  might  take  to  effect  it ;  but  found  no  way  that  had  the  least 
probability  in  it :  nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of 
it  rational ;  for  I  had  nobody  to  communicate  it  to,  that  would 
embark  with  me ;  no  fellow-slave,  no  Englishman,  Irishman, 
or  Scotsman,  there  but  myself ;  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I 
often  pleased  myself  with  the  imagination,  yet  I  never  had  the 
least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

After  about  two  years  an  odd  circumstance  presented  itself, 
which  put  the  old  thought  of  making  some  attempt  for  my 
liberty  again  in  my  head :  my  patron  lying  at  home  longer  than 
usual,  without  fitting  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I  heard,  was  for 
want  of  money,  he  used  constantly,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
sometimes  oftener,  if  the  weather  was  fair,  to  take  the  ship's 
pinnace,  and  go  out  into  the  road  a-fishing ;  and  as  he  always 
took  me  and  a  young  Maresco  with  him  to  row  the  boat,  we 
made  him  very  merry,  and  I  proved  very  dexterous  in  catching 
fish  ;  insomuch  that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with  a  Moor, 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  youth,  the  Maresco  as  they  called 
him,  to  catch  a  dish  offish  for  him. 

It  happened  one  time,  that  going  a-fishing  in  a  stark  calm 
morning,  a  fog  rose  so  thick,  that  though  we  were  not  half  a 
league  from  the  shore,  we  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  rowing  we  knew 
not  whither  or  which  way,  we  laboured  all  day,and  all  the  next 
night,  and  when  the  morning  came  we  found  we  had  pulled  off 
to  sea  instead  of  pulling  in  for  the  shore ;  and  that  we  were  at 
least  two  leagues  from  the  shore :  however,  we  got  well  in 
again,  though  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  some  danger ; 
for  the  wind  began  to  blow  pretty  fresh  in  the  morning ;  but 
particularly  we  were  all  very  hungry. 

But  our  patron,  warned  by  this  disaster,  resolved  to  take 
more  care  of  himself  for  the  future ;  and  having  lying  by  him 
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the  long-boat  of  our  English  ship  Ke  had  taken,  he  resolved  he 
would  not  go  a-fishing  any  more  without  a  compass  and  some 
provisions ;  so  he  ordered  the  carpenter  of  his  ship,  who  also 
was  an  English  slave,  to  build  a  little  state-room  or  cabin  in  the 
middle  of  the  long-boat,  like  that  of  a  barge,  with  a  place  to 
stand  behind  it  to  steer  and  hale  home  the  main-sheet ;  and 
room  before  for  a  hand  or  two  to  stand  and  work  the  sails  ;  she 
sailed  with  what  we  call  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail ;  and  the 
boom  gibed  over  the  top  of  the  cabin,  which  lay  ver>'  snug  and 
low,  and  had  in  it  room  for  him  to  lie,  with  a  slave  or  two,  and 
a  table  to  eat  on,  with  some  small  lockers  to  put  in  some 
bottles  of  such  liquor  as  he  thought  fit  to  drink ;  particularly 
his  bread,  rice,  and  coffee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a-fishing,  and  as  I 
was  most  dexterous  to  catch  fish  for  him,  he  never  went 
without  me.  It  happened  that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out  in 
this  boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or  three 
Moors  of  some  distinction  in  that  place,  and  for  whom  he  had 
provided  extraordinarily ;  and  had  therefore  sent  on  board  the 
boat  over-night  a  larger  store  of  provisions  than  ordinary  ;  and 
had  ordered  me  to  get  ready  three  fusees  with  powder  and  shot, 
which  were  on  board  his  ship;  for  that  they  designed  some 
sport  of  fowling,  as  well  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed,  and  waited  the  next 
morning  with  the  boat  washed  clean,  her  ancient  and  pendants 
out,  and  everything  to  accommodate  his  guests ;  when  by-and- 
by  my  patron  came  on  board  alone,  and  told  me  his  guests  had 
put  off  going,  upon  some  business  that  fell  out,  and  ordered  me 
with  the  man  and  boy,  as  usual,  to  go  out  with  the  boat  and 
catch  them  some  fish,  for  that  his  friends  w^ere  to  sup  at  his 
house ;  and  commanded  that  as  soon  as  I  got  some  fish  I  should 
bring  it  home  to  his  house  ;  all  which  I  prepared  to  do. 

This  moment  my  former  notions  of  deliverance  darted  into 
my  thoughts,  for  now  I  found  I  was  like  to  have  a  little  ship  at 
my  command  ;  and  my  master  being  gone,  I  prepared  to  furnish 
myself,  not  for  fishing  business,  but  for  a  voyage;  though  I 
knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much  as  consider,  whither  I  should 
steer  ;  for  any  where  to  get  out  of  that  place  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was  to  make  a  pretence  to  speak  to  this 
Moor,  to  get  something  for  our  subsistence  on  board  ;  for  I  told 
him  we  must  not  presume  to  eat  of  our  patron's  bread  :  he  said, 
that  was  true ;  so  he  brought  a  large  basket  of  rusk  or  biscuit  of 
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their  kind,  and  three  jars  with  fresh  water  into  the  boat.  I 
knew  where  my  patron's  case  of  bottles  stood,  which  it  was 
evident  by  the  make  were  taken  out  of  some  English  prize ;  and 
I  conveyed  them  into  the  boat  while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as 
if  they  had  been  there  before  for  our  master  ;  I  conveyed  also  a 
great  lump  of  beeswax  into  the  boat,  which  weighed  above  half 
a  hundredweight,  with  a  parcel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a 
saw,  and  a  hammer,*  all  which  were  of  great  use  to  us  after- 
wards ;  especially  the  wax  to  make  candles.  Another  trick  I 
tried  upon  him,  which  he  innocently  came  into  also  ;  his  name 
was  Ismael,  who  they  call  Muly,  or  Moley ;  so  I  called  to  him, 
'Moley,'said  I, 'our  patron's  guns  are  on  board  the  boat, can  you 
not  get  3f  httle  powder  and  shot,  it  may  be  we  may  kill  some 
Alcamies  (a  fowl  like  our  curlews),  for  ourselves,  for  I  know  he 
keeps  the  gunner's  stores  in  the  ship  ?'  *  Yes,' says  he, '  I'll  bring 
some ;'  and  accordingly  he  brought  a  great  leather  pouch  which 
held  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powder,  or  rather  more ;  and  an- 
other with  shot,  that  had  five  or  six  pounds,  with  some  bullets, 
and  put  all  into  the  boat :  at  the  same  time  I  had  found  some 
powder  of  my  master's  in  the  great  cabin,  with  which  I  filled 
one  of  the  large  bottles  in  the  case,  which  was  almost  empty  ; 
pouring  what  was  in  it  into  another :  and  thus  furnished  with 
everything  needful,  we  sailed  out  of  the  port  to  fish.  The 
castle  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  knew  who  we  were, 
and  took  no  notice  of  us  ;  and  we  were  not  above  a  mile  out  of 
the  port  before  we  hauled  in  our  sail,  and  set  us  down  to  fish  : 
the  wind  blew  from  the  N.N.E.  which  was  contrary  to  my 
desire  ;  for  had  it  blown  southerly  I  had  been  sure  to  have  made 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  least  reached  to  the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  but 
my  resolutions  were,  blow  which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone 
from  that  horrid  place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched  nothing,  for  when 
I  had  fish  on  my  hook  I  would  not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might 
not  see  them  ;  I  said  to  the  Moor,  *  This  will  not  do,  our  master 
will  not  be  thus  served,  we  must  stand  farther  off:'  he  thinking 
no  harm  agreed,  and  being  in  the  head  of  the  boat  set  the  sails ; 
and  as  I  had  the  helm  I  run  the  boat  out  near  a  league  farther, 
and  then  brought  her  to  as  if  I  would  fish,  when  giving  the  boy 
the  helm,  I  stept  forward  to  where  the  Moor  was,  and  making 
as  if  I  stooped  for  something  behind  him,  I  took  him  by  surprise 
with  ipy  arm  under  his  twist,  and  tossed  him  clear  overboard 
into  the  sea.     He  rose  immediately,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork, 
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and  calling  to  me,  begged  to  be  taken  in,  told  me  he  would  go 
all  over  the  world  with  me  ;  he  swam  so  strong  after  the  boat 
that  he  would  have  reached  me  very  quickly,  there  being  but 
little  wind  ;  upon  which  I  stept  into  the  cabin,  and  fetching  one 
of  the  fowling-pieces,  I  presented  it  at  him,  and  told  him,  I  had 
done  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet  I  would  do  him 
none :  'but,'  said  I,  'you  swim  well  enough  to  reach  to  the  shore, 
and  the  sea  is  calm,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  shore,  and  I 
will  do  you  no  harm,  but  if  you  come  near  the  boat  I'll  shoot  you 
through  the  head ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  liberty :'  so 
he  turned  himself  about  and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this  Moor  with  me, 
and  have  drowned  the  boy,  but  there  was  no  venturing  to  trust 
him.  When  he  was  gone  I  turned  to  the  boy,  who  they  called 
Xury,  and  said  to  him,  'Xury,  if  you  will  be  faithful  to  me  I'll 
make  you  a  great  man,  but  if  you  will  not  stroke  your  face  to  be 
true  to  me,  that  is,  swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  father's  beard,  I 
must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too :'  the  boy  smiled  in  my  face, 
and  spoke  so  innocently  that  I  could  not  mistrust  him ;  and  swore 
to  be  faithful  to  me,  and  go  all  over  the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor  that  was  swimming,  I  stood 
out  directly  to  sea  with  the  boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward, 
that  they  might  think  me  gone  towards  the  Straits  mouth  (as 
indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits  must  have  been 
supposed  to  do),  for  who  would  have  supposed  we  were  sailed 
on  to  the  southward  to  the  truly  Barbarian  coast,  where  whole 
nations  of  negroes  were  sure  to  surround  us  with  their  canoes, 
and  destroy  us ;  where  we  could  never  once  go  on  shore  but  we 
should  be  devoured  by  savage  beasts,  or  more  merciless  savages 
of  human  kind  ? 

But  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk  in  the  evening,  I  changed  my 
course,  and  steered  directly  south  and  by  east,  bending  my 
course  a  little  toward  the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with  the 
shore ;  and  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind,  and  a  smooth  quiet 
sea,  I  made  such  sail  that  I  believe  by  the  next  day  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  first  made  the  land,  I  could  not 
be  less  than  150  miles  south  of  Sallee;  quite  beyond  the 
emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  or  indeed  of  any  other  king 
thereabouts,  for  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the  Moors,  and  the 
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dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  of  falling  into  their  hands,  that  I 
would  not  stop,  or  go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an  anchor.  The 
wind  continuing  fair  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  manner  five  days, 
and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward,  I  concluded  also 
that  if  any  of  our  vessels  were  in  chase  of  me,  they  also  would 
now  give  over ;  so  I  ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  I  knew  not  what,  or 
where;  neither  what  latitude,  what  country,  what  nation,  or 
what  river :  I  neither  saw,  nor  desired  to  see  any  people,  the 
principal  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We  came  into  this 
creek  in  the  evening,  resolving  to  swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  and  discover  the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  barking,  roaring,  and 
howling  of  wild  creatures  of  we  knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the 
poor  boy  was  ready  to  die  with  fear,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  go 
on  shore  till  day.  'Well,  Xury,'  said  I,  'then  I  won't,  but  it  may 
be  we  may  see  men  by  day,  who  will  be  as  bad  to  us  as  those 
lions.'  'Then  we  give  them  the  shoot  gun,'  says  Xury,  laughing ; 
'make  them  run  wey.'  Such  English  Xury  spoke  by  conversing 
among  us  slaves.  However  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  so  cheer- 
ful, and  I  gave  him  a  dram  (out  of  our  patron's  case  of  bottles) 
to  cheer  him  up :  after  all,  Xury's  advice  was  good,  and  I  took 
it ;  we  dropped  our  little  anchor  and  lay  still  all  night ;  I  say 
still,  for  we  slept  none  ;  for  in  two  or  three  hours  we  saw  vast 
great  creatures  (we  knew  not  what  to  call  them)  of  many  sorts, 
come  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  run  into  the  water,  wallowing 
and  washing  themselves  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling  themselves ; 
and  they  made  such  hideous  bowlings  and  yellings,  that  I  never 
indeed  heard  the  like. 

Xury  was  dreadfully  frighted,  and  indeed  so  was  I  too ;  but 
we  were  both  more  frighted  when  we  heard  one  of  these  mighty 
creatures  come  swimming  towards  our  boat :  we  could  not  see 
him,  but  we  might  hear  him  by  his  blowing  to  be  a  monstrous 
huge  and  furious  beast.  Xury  said  it  was  a  lion,  and  it  might 
be  so  for  aught  I  know ;  but  poor  Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  the 
anchor  and  row  away.  *No,'  says  I, 'Xury,  we  can  slip  our  cable 
^vith  a  buoy  to  it  and  go  off  to  sea,  they  cannot  follow  us  far.'  I 
had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  I  perceived  the  creature  (whatever  it 
was)  within  two  oars'  length,  which  something  surprised  me ; 
however  I  immediately  stept  to  the  cabin-door,  and  taking  up 
my  gun,  fired  at  him,  upon  which  he  immediately  turned  about, 
and  swam  towards  the  shore  again. 
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But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrible  noises,  and  hideous 
cries  and  bowlings,  that  were  raised,  as  well  upon  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  as  higher  within  the  country,  upon  the  noise  or  report 
of  the  gun ;  a  thing  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  those  creatures 
had  never  heard  before :  this  convinced  me  that  there  was  no 
going  on  shore  for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast,  and  how  to 
venture  on  shore  in  the  day  was  another  question  too ;  for  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  ot  any  of  the  savages,  had  been  as  bad 
as  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  lions  and  tigers  ;  at  least  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  shore  some- 
where or  other  for  water,  for  we  had  not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ; 
when  or  where  to  get  to  it  was  the  point.  Xury  said,  if  I  would 
let  him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars,  he  would  find  if  there 
was  any  water  and  bring  some  to  me.  I  asked  him  why  he 
would  go  ?  why  I  should  not  go  and  he  stay  in  the  boat  ?  The 
boy  answered  with  so  much  affection  that  made  me  love  him 
ever  after.  Says-  he,  *  If  wild  mans  come,  they  eat  me,  you  go 
wey.'  *  Well,  Xury,*  said  I, '  we  will  both  go,  and  if  the  wild  mans 
come,  we  will  kill  them,  they  shall  eat  neither  of  us ;'  so  I  gave 
Xuiy  a  piece  of  rusk-bread  to  eat,  and  a  dram  out  of  our 
patron's  case  of  bottles  which  I  mentioned  before;  and  we 
hauled  the  boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as  we  thought  was  proper ; 
and  waded  on  shore ;  carrying  nothing  but  our  arms,  and  two 
jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat,  fearing  the 
coming  of  canoes  with  savages  down  the  river ;  but  the  boy 
seeing  a  low  place  about  a  mile  up  the  country  rambled  to  it ; 
and  by-and-by  I  saw  him  come  running  towards  me.  I  thought 
he  was  pursued  by  some  savage,  or  frighted  with  some  wild 
beast,  and  I  ran  forward  towards  him  to  help  him,  but  when  I 
canie  nearer  to  him,  I  saw  something  hanging  over  his  shoulders, 
which  was  a  creature  that  he  had  shot,  like  a  hare,  but  different 
in  colour,  and  longer  legs ;  however,  we  were  very  glad  of  it, 
and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but  the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury 
came  with,  was  to  tell  me  he  had  found  good  water,  and  seen 
no  wild  mans. 

But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not  take  such  pains 
for  water ;  for  a  little  higher  up  the  creek  where  we  were,  we 
found  the  water  fresh  when  the  tide  was  out,  which  flowed 
but  a  little  way  up ;  so  we  filled  our  jars  and  feasted  on  the 
hare   we  had  killed,  and  prepared  to  go  ,on  our  way,  having 
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seen  no  footsteps  of  any  human  creature  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

As  I  had  been  one  voyage  to  this  coast  before,  I  knew  very 
well  that  the  islands  of  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  also,  lay  not  far  off  from  the  coast.  But  as  I  had  no 
instruments  to  take  an  observation  to  know  what  latitude  we 
were  in,  and  did  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  remember,  what 
latitude  they  were  in,  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  them,  or 
when  to  stand  off  to  sea  towards  them  ;  otherwise  I  might  now 
easily  have  found  some  of  these  islands.  But  my  hope  was, 
that  if  I  stood  along  this  coast  till  I  came  to  that  part 
where  the  English  traded,  I  should  find  some  of  their  vessels 
upon  their  usual  design  of  trade,  that  would  relieve  and  take 
us  in. 

By  the  best  of  my  calculation,  that  place  where  I  now  was, 
must  be  that  country,  which  lying  between  the  emperor  of 
Morocco's  dominions  and  the  Negroes,  lies  waste,  and  unin- 
habited, except  by  wild  beasts ;  the  Negroes  having  abandoned 
it,  and  gone  farther  south  for  fear  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  Moors 
not  thinking  it  worth  inhabiting,  by  reason  of  its  barrenness ; 
and  indeed  both  forsaking  it  because  of  the  prodigious  number 
of  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and  other  furious  creatures  which 
harbour  there ;  so  that  the  Moors  use  it  for  their  hunting  only, 
where  they  go  like  an  army,  two  or  three  thousand  men  at  a 
time ;  and  indeed  for  near  an  hundred  miles  together  upon  this 
coast,  we  saw  nothing  but  a  waste  uninhabited  country  by  day ; 
and  heard  nothing  but  bowlings  and  roarings  of  wild  beasts  by 
night. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  day-time  I  thought  I  saw  the  Pico  of 
Teneriffe,  being  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  Teneriflfe  in  the 
Canaries;  and  had  a  great  mind  to  venture  out  in  hopas  of 
reaching  thither ;  but  having  tried  twice,  I  was  forced  in  again 
by  contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too  high  for  my  little 
vessel,  so  I  resolved  to  pursue  my  first  design  and  keep  along 
the  shore. 

Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  land  for  fresh  water,  after  we 
had  left  this  place ;  and  once  in  particular,  being  early  in  the 
morning,  we  came  to  an  anchor  under  a  little  point  of  land 
which  was  pretty  high,  and  the  tide  beginning  to  flow,  we  lay 
still  to  go  farther  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes  were  more  about  him 
than  it  seems  mine  were,  calls  softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that 
we  had  best  go  farther  off  the  shore;  *for,'  says  he,  'look  yonder 
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lies  a  dreadful  monster  on  the  side  of  that  hillock  fast  asleep.'  I 
looked  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  a  dreadful  monster  indeed, 
for  it  was  a  terrible  great  lion  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the  shore, 
under  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill  that  hung  as  it  were  a 
little  over  him.  *  Xury,'  says  I,  *you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill 
him :'  Xury  looked  frighted,  and  said, '  Me  kill !  he  eat  me  at  one 
mouth  ;'  one  mouthful  he  meant.  However,  I  said  no  more  to 
the  boy,  but  bade  him  lie  still ;  and  took  our  biggest  gun,  which 
was  almost  musquet-bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  good  charge  of 
powder,  and  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it  down ;  then  I  loaded 
another  gun  with  two  bullets ;  and  the  third,  for  we  had  three 
pieces,  I  loaded  with  five  smaller  bullets.  I  took  the  best  aim 
I  could  with  the  first  piece,  to  have  shot  him  into  the  head,  but 
he  lay  so  with  his  leg  raised  a  little  above  his  nose,  that  the 
slugs  hit  his  leg  about  the  knee,  and  broke  the  bone.  He 
started  up  growling  at  first,  but  finding  his  leg  broke  fell  down 
again,  and  then  got  up  upon  three  legs,  and  gave, the  most 
hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  I 
had  not  hit  him  on  the  head ;  however,  I  took  up  the  second 
piece  immediately,  and,  though  he  began  to  move  off,  fired 
again,  and  shot  him  into  the  head,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
him  drop,  and  make  but  little  noise,  but  lay  struggling  for  life. 
Then  Xury  took  heart,  and  would  have  me  let  him  go  on  shore. 
'  Well,  go,' said  I.  So  the  boy  jumped  into  the  water,  and 
taking  a  little  gun  in  one  hand,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other 
hand,  and  coming  close  to  the  creature,  put  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  to  his  ear,  and  shot  him  into  the  head  again,  which 
despatched  him  quite. 

This  was  game  indeed  to  us,  but  this  was  no  food :  and  I  was 
very  sorry  to  lose  three  charges  of  powder  and  shot  upon  a 
creature  that  was  good  for  nothing  to  us.  However,  Xury  said 
he  would  have  some  of  him ;  so  he  comes  on  board,  and  asked 
me  to  give  him  the  hatchet.  *For  what,  Xury?'  said  I.  'Me 
cut  off  his  head,'  said  he.  However,  Xury  could  not  cut  off  his 
head,  but  he  cut  off  a  foot,  and  brought  it  with  him,  and  it  was 
a  monstrous  great  one. 

I  bethought  myself,  however,  that  perhaps  the  skin  of  him 
might  one  way  or  other  be  of  some  value  to  us  ;  and  I  resolved 
to  take  off  his  skin,  if  I  could.  So  Xury  and  I  went  to  work 
with  him ;  but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman  at  it,  for  I 
knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.  Indeed  it  took  us  up  both  the 
whole  day ;  but  at  last  we  got  off  the  hide  of  him,  and  spreading 
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it  on  the  top  of  our  cabin,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
days'  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie  upon. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward  continually  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  living  very  sparing  on  our  provisions,  which 
began  to  abate  very  much,  and  going  no  oftener  into  the  shore 
than  we  were  obliged  to  for  fresh  water :  my  design  in  this  was, 
to  make  the  river  Gambia  or  Senegal,  that  is  to  say,  anywhere 
about  the  Cape  de  Verd,  where  I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  with 
some  European  ship ;  and  if  I  did  not,  I  knew  not  what  course 
I  had  to  take,  but  to  seek  for  the  Islands,  or  perish  there  among 
the  Negroes.  I  knew  that  all  the  ships  from  Europe,  which 
sailed  either  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  or  to  Brasil,  or  to  the  East 
Indies,  made  this  Cape,  or  those  Islands  ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  put 
the  whole  of  my  fortune  upon  this  single  point,  either  that  I 
must  meet  with  some  ship,  or  must  perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  this  resolution  about  ten  days  longer,  as 
I  have  said,  I  began  to  see  that  the  land  was  inhabited ;  and  in 
two  or  three  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people  stand  upon 
the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  perceive  they  were  quite 
black,  and  stark  naked.  I  was  once  inclined  to  have  gone  on 
shore  to  them ;  but  Xury  was  my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to 
me,  *  No  go,  no  go :'  however  I  hauled  in  nearer  the  shore  that  I 
might  talk  to  them,  and  I  found  they  ran  along  the  shore  by 
me  a  good  way.  I  observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their 
bands,  except  one,  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  which  Xury 
said  was  a  lance,  and  that  they  would  throw  them  a  great  way 
with  good  aim.  So  I  kept  at  a  distance,  but  talked  with  them 
by  signs  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  particularly  made  signs  for 
something  to  eat :  they  beckoned  to  me  to  stop  my  boat,  and 
they  would  fetch  me  some  meat ;  upon  this  I  lowered  the  top- 
of  my  sail,  and  lay  by,  and  two  of  them  ran  up  into  the  country, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  came  back,  and  brought  with 
them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  corn,  such  as  is  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  country ;  but  we  neither  knew  what  the  one  nor 
the  other  was :  however,  we  were  willing  to  accept  it,  but  how 
to  come  at  it  was  our  next  dispute,  for  I  was  not  for  venturing 
on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they 
took  a  safe  way  for  us  all,  for  they  brought  it  to  the  shore  and 
laid  it  down,  and  went  and  stood  a  great  way  off  till  we  fetched 
it  on  board,  and  then  came  close  to  us  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had  nothing  to 
make   them   amends;    but   an   opportunity  offered   that  very 
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instant  to  oblige  them  wonderfully ;  for  while  we  were  lying  by 
the  shore,  came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the  other 
(as  we  took  it)  with  great  fury,  from  the  mountains  towards  the 
sea ;  whether  it  was  the  male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether 
they  were  in  sport  or  in  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any  more  than 
we  could  tell  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange,  but  I  believe  it 
was  the  latter ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  those  ravenous  crea- 
tures seldom  appear  but  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
we  found  the  people  terribly  frighted,  especially  the  women. 
The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart  did  not  fly  from  them,  but 
the  rest  did ;  however,  as  the  two  creatures  ran  directly  into 
the  water,  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  upon  any  of  the 
Negroes,  but  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  swam  about 
as  if  they  had  come  for  their  diversion.  At  last  one  of  them 
began  to  come  nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected,  but  I 
lay  ready  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my  gun  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load  both  the  others.  As  soon  as 
he  came  fairly  within  my  reach,  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly 
into  the  head.  Immediately  he  sunk  down  into  the  water,  but 
rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and  down  as  if  he  was  struggling 
for  life ;  and  so  indeed  he  was :  he  immediately  made  to  the 
shore,  but  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal  hurt,  and 
the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  died  just  before  he  reached  the 
shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of  these  poor 
creatures  at  the  noise  and  the  fire  of  my  gun ;  some  of  them 
were  even  ready  to  die  for  fear,  and  fell  down  as  dead  with  the 
very  terror.  But  when  they  saw  the  creature  dead,  and  sunk 
in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to  come  to  the 
shore,  they  took  heart  and  came  to  the  shore,  and  began  to 
search  for  the  creature.  I  found  him  by  his  blood  staining  the 
water ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  I  slung  round  him,  and 
gave  the  Negioes  to  haul,  they  dragged  him  on  shore,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  most  curious  leopard,  spotted  and  fine  to  an 
admirable  degree,  and  the  Negroes  held  up  their  hands  with 
admiration  to  think  what  it  was  I  had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frighted  with  the  flash  of  fire  and  the 
noise  of  the  gun,  swam  on  shore,  and  ran  up  directly  to  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  came,  nor  could  I  at  that  distance 
know  what  it  was.  I  found  quickly  the  Negroes  were  for  eating 
the  flesh  of  this  creature,  so  I  was  willing  to  have  them  take  it 
-^s  a  favour  from  me,  which  when  I  made  signs  to  them  that 
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theyt  might  take  him,  they  were  very  thankful  for.  Immediately 
they  fell  to  work  with  him,  and  though  they  had  no  knife,  yet 
with  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood  they  took  off  his  skin  as  readily, 
and  much  more  readily,  than  we  could  have  done  with  a  knife : 
they  offered  me  some  of  the  flesh,  which  I  declined,  making  as 
if  I  would  give  it  them,  but  made  signs  for  the  skin,  which  they 
gave  me  very  freely,  and  brought  me  a  great  deal  more  of 
their  provision,  which  though  I  did  not  understand,  yet  I 
accepted  ;  then  I  made  signs  to  them  for  some  water,  and  held 
out  one  of  my  jars  to  them,  turning  it  bottom  upward,  to  shew 
that  it  was  empty,  and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled.  They 
called  immediately  to  some  of  their  friends,  and  there  came  two 
women,  and  brought  a  great  vessel  made  of  earth,  and  burnt,  as 
I  suppose,  in  the  sun ;  this  they  set  down  for  me,  as  before,  and 
I  sent  Xury  on  shore  with  my  jars,  and  filled  them  all  three. 
The  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the  men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots  and  corn,  such  as  it  was,  and 
water :  and,  leaving  my  friendly  Negroes,  I  made  forward  for 
about  eleven  days  more,  without  offering  to  go  near  the  shore, 
till  I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  into  the  sea,  at  about 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  before  me;  and,  the  sea 
being  very  calm,  I  kept  a  large  offing  to  make  this  point :  at 
length,  doubling  the  point  at  about  two  leagues  from  the  land, 
I  saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  side  to  seaward ;  then  I  con- 
cluded, as  it  was  most  certain  indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape 
de  Verd,  and  those  the  islands,  called  from  thence  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.  However,  they  were  at  a  great  distance,  and  I 
could  not  well  tell  what  I  had  best  to  do,  for  if  I  should  be 
taken  with  a  fresh  of  wind  I  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the 
other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pensive,  I  stept  into  the 
cabin  and  set  me  down,  Xuiy  having  the  helm,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  boy  cried  out,  *  Master,  master,  a  ship  with  a  sail !' 
and  the  foolish  boy  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits,  thinking  it 
must  needs  be  some  of  his  master's  ships  sent  to  pursue  us, 
when  I  knew  we  were  gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw  not  only  the 
ship,  but  what  she  was,  (viz.)  that  it  was  a  Portuguese  ship, 
and,  as  I  thought,  was  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for 
Negroes.  But  when  I  observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was 
soon  convinced  they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did  not 
design  to  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore ;  upon  which  I  stretched 
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out  to  sea  as  much  as  I  could,  resolving  to  speak  with  them  if 
possible. 

With  all  the  sail  I  could  make,  I  found  I  should  not  be  able 
to  come  in  their  way,  but  that  they  would  be  gone  by  before  I 
could  make  any  signal  to  them.  But  after  I  had  crowded  to 
the  utmost,  and  began  to  despair ;  they,  it  seems,  saw  me  by 
the  help  of  their  perspective-glasses,  and  that  it  was  some 
European  boat,  which,  as  they  supposed,  must  belong  to  some 
ship  that  was  lost ;  so  they  shortened  sail  to  let  me  come  up. 
I  was  encouraged  with  this,  and  as  I  had  my  patrdn's  ancient 
on  board,  I  made  a  waft  of  it  to  them  for  a  signal  of  distress, 
and  fired  a  gun,  both  which  they  saw ;  for  they  told  me  they 
saw  the  smoke,  though  they  did  not  hear  the  gun.  Upon 
these  signals  they  very  kindly  brought-to,  and  lay-by  for  me, 
and  in  about  three  hours'  time  I  came  up  with  them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was,  in  Portuguese,  and  in  Spanish, 
and  in  French  ;  but  I  understood  none  of  them  ;  but  at  last  a 
Scots  sailor,  who  was  on  board,  called  to  me,  and  I  answered 
him,  and  told  him  I  was  an  Englishman,  that  I  had  made  my 
escape  out  of  slavery  from  the  Moors  at  Sallee.  Then  they 
bade  me  come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took  me  in,  and  all 
my  goods. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me,  that  any  one  would  believe 
that  I  was  thus  delivered,  as  I  esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miser- 
able and  almost  hopeless  condition  as  I  was  in,  and  immediately 
offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  a  return  for  my 
deliverance  ;  but  he  generously  told  me,  he  would  take  nothing 
from  me,  but  that  all  I  had  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me 
when  I  came  to  the  Brasils ;  *for,'  says  he,  *  I  have  saved  your 
life  on  no  other  terms  than  I  would  be  glad  to  be  saved  myself; 
and  it  may  one  time  or  other  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
same  condition:  Besides,'  said  he,  *when  I  carry  you  to  the 
Brasils,  so  great  a  way  from  your  own  country,  if  I  should  take 
from  you  what  you  have,  you  will  be  starved  there,  and  then  I 
only  take  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No,  no.  Seignior  Inglese,* 
says  he,  *  Mr.  Englishman,  I  will  carry  you  thither  in  charity, 
and  those  things  will  help  you  to  buy  your  subsistence  there, 
and  your  passage  home  again.' 

As  he  was  charitable  in  his  proposal,  so  he  was  just  in  the 
performance  to  a  tittle,  for  he  ordered  the  seamen,  that  none 
should  offer  to  touch  anything  I  had ;  then  he  took  every- 
thing into  his  own  possession,  and  gave  me  back  an  exact  in- 
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ventory  of  them,  that  I  might  have  them ;  even  so  much  as  my 
three  earthen  jars. 

As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  he  saw,  and 
told  me  he  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use,  and  asked  me 
what  I  would  have  for  it  ?  I  told  him,  he  had  been  so  generous 
to  me  in  everything,  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price 
of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him ;  upon  which  he  told  me 
he  would  give  me  a  note  of  his  hand  to  pay  me  80  pieces  of 
eight  for  it  at  Brasil ;  and  when  it  came  there,  if  any  one 
offered  to  give  more,  he  would  make  it  up  ;  he  offered  me  also 
60  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  Xury,  which  I  was  loth  to 
take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but 
I  was  very  loth  to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted 
me  so  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own.  However,  when  I  let  him 
know  my  reason,  he  owned  it  to  be  just,  and  offered  me  this 
medium,  that  he  would  give  the  boy  an  obligation  to  set  him 
free  in  ten  years,  if  he  turned  Christian.  Upon  this,  and  Xury 
saying  he  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I  let  the  captain  have  him. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage  to  the  Brasils,  and  arrived  in  the 
Bay  de  Todos  los  Santos,  or  All-Saint$-Bay,  in  about  twenty- 
two  days  after.  And  now  I  was  once  more  delivered  from  the 
most  miserable  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  what  to  do  next 
with  myself  I  was  now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me,  I  can  never 
enough  remember ;  he  would  take  nothing  of  me  for  my  pas- 
sage, gave  me  twenty  ducats  for  the  leopard's  skin,  and  forty 
for  the  lion's  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused  every- 
thing I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  delivered  me ;  and 
what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he  bought,  such  as  the  case  of  bottles, 
two  of  my  guns,  and  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees-wax,  for  I  had 
made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a  word,  I  made  about  220  pieces 
of  eight  of  all  my  cargo,  and  with  this  stock  I  went  on  shore  in 
the  Brasils. 

I  had  not  been  long  here,  but  being  recommended  to  the 
house  of  a  good  honest  man  like  himself,  who  had  an  Ingenio 
as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  a  plantation  and  a  sugar-house,  I  lived 
with  him  some  time,  and  acquainted  myself  by  that  means 
with  the  manner  of  their  planting  and  making  of  sugar ;  and 
seeing  how  well  the  planters  lived,  and  how  they  grew  rich 
suddenly,  I  resolved,  if  I  could  get  license  to  settle  there,  I 
would  turn  planter  among  them,  resolving  in  the  mean  time  to 
find   out  some  way  to  get  my  money,  which   I   had  left  in 
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London,  remitted  to  me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a 
letter  of  naturalization,  I  purchased  as  much  land  that  was 
uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and  formed  a  plan  for  my 
plantation  and  settlement,  and  such  a  one  as  might  be  suitable 
to  the  stock  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  Eng- 
land. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but  bom  of 
English  parents,  whose  name  was  Wells,  and  in  much  such 
circumstances  as  I  was.  I  call  him  neighbour,  because  his 
plantation  lay  next  to  mine,  and  we  went  on  very  sociably 
together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  his ;  and  we 
rather  planted  for  food,  than  anything  else,  for  about  two 
years.  However,  we  began  to  increase,  and  our  land  began  to 
come  into  order ;  so  that  the  third  year  we  planted  some 
tobacco,  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of  ground  ready  for 
planting  canes  in  the  year  to  come  ;  but  we  both  wanted  help  ; 
and  now  I  found,  more  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in 
parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But  alas  !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  that  never  did  right,  was  no 
great  wonder :  I  had  no  remedy  but  to  go  on ;  I  was  gotten 
into  an  employment  quite  remote  to  my  genius,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook  my 
father's  house,  and  broke  through  all  his  good  advice ;  nay,  I 
was  coming  into  the  very  middle  station,  or  upper  degree  of 
low  life,  which  my  father  advised  me  to  before  ;  and  which  if  I 
resolved  to  go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home,  and 
never  have  fatigued  myself  in  the  world  as  I  had  done :  and  I 
used  often  to  say  to  myself,  I  could  have  done  this  as  tvell  in 
England  among  my  friends,  as  have  gone  five  thousand  miles 
off  to  do  it,  among  strangers  and  savages  in  a  wilderness,  and 
at  such  distance  as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  world 
that  had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my  condition  with  the 
utmost  regret.  I  had  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  now  and 
then  this  neighbour :  no  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of 
my  hands;  and  I  used  to  say,  I  lived  just  like  a  man  cast  away 
upon  some  desolate  island,  that  had  nobody  there  but  himself. 
But  how  just  has  it  been,  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that, 
when  they  compare  their  present  conditions  with  others  that 
are  worse,  Heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make  the  exchange, 
and  be  convinced  of  their  former  felicit}^  by  their  experience  ; 
I  say  how  just  has  it  been,  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected 
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on  in  an  island  of  mere  desolation  should  be  my  lot,  who  had 
so  often  unjustly  compared  it  with  the  life  which  I  then  led,  in 
which,  had  I  continued,  I  had  in  all  probability  been  exceeding 
prosperous  and  rich. 

I  was  in  some  degree  settled  in  my  measures  for  carrying  on 
the  plantation,  before  my  kind  friend  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
that  took  me  up  at  sea,  went  back;  for  the  ship  remained 
there,  in  providing  his  loading,  and  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
near  three  months ;  when  telling  him  what  little  stock  I  had 
left  behind  me  in  London,  he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere 
advice :  *  Seignior  Ingiese,'  says  he,  (for  so  he  always  called  me) 
*  if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a  procuration  here  in  form  to 
me,  with  orders  to  the  person  who  has  your  money  in  London, 
to  send  your  effects  to  Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  direct, 
and  in  such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this  country,  I  will  bring 
you  the  produce  of  them,  God  willing,  at  my  return ;  but  since 
human  affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and  disasters,  I  would 
have  you  give  orders  but  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
which  you  say  is  half  your  stock,  and  let  the  hazard  be  run  for 
the  first ;  so  that  if  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the  rest  the 
same  way ;  and  if  it  miscarry,  you  may  have  the  other  half  to 
have  recourse  to  for  your  supply.' 

This  was  so  wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so  friendly,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  convinced  it  was  the  best  course  I  could  take ; 
so  I  accordingly  prepared  letters  to  the  gentlewoman  with 
whom  I  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  the  Portu- 
guese captain,  as  he  desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  full  account  of  all  my 
adventures,  my  slavery,  escape,  and  how  I  had  met  with  the 
Portugal  captain  at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his  behaviour,  and 
what  condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other  necessary  direc- 
tions for  my  supply;  and  when  this  honest  captain  came  to 
Lisbon,  he  found  means,  by  some  of  the  English  merchants 
there,  to  send  over,  not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account  of 
my  story,  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  represented  it  effec- 
tually to  her ;  whereupon,  she  not  only  delivered  the  money, 
but  out  of  her  own  pocket  sent  the  Portugal  captain  a  very 
handsome  present  for  his  humanity  and  charity  to  me. 

The  merchant  in  London  vesting  this  hundred  pounds  in 
English  goods,  such  as  the  captain  had  written  for,  sent  them 
directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and  he  brought  them  all  safe  to  me 
to  the  Brasils ;  among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was 
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too  young  in  my  business  to  think  of  them)  he  had  taken  care 
to  have  all  sorts  of  tools,  iron-work,  and  utensils  necessary  for 
my  plantation,  and  which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  arrived  I  thought  my  fortune  made,  for  I 
was  surprised  with  joy  of  it ;  and  my  good  steward  the  captain 
had  laid  out  the  five  pounds  which  my  friend  had  sent  him  for 
a  present  for  himself,  to  purchase,  and  bring  me  over  a  servant 
under  bond  for  six  years'  service,  and  would  not  accept  of  any 
consideration,  except  a  little  tobacco,  which  I  would  have  him 
accept,  being  of  my  own  produce. 

Neither  was  this  all ;  but  my  goods  being  all  English  manu- 
factures, such  as  cloth,  stuffs,  baize,  and  things  particularly 
valuable  and  desirable  in  the  country,  I  found  means  to  sell 
them  to  a  very  great  advantage,  so  that  I  may  say  I  had  more 
than  four  times  the  value  of  my  first  cargo,  and  was  now  in- 
finitely beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  advancement 
of  my  plantation ;  for  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro 
slave,  and  a  European  servant  also ;  I  mean  another  besides 
that  which  the  captain  brought  me  from  Lisbon. 

But  as  abused  prosperity  is  oftentimes  made  the  very  means 
of  our  greatest  adversity,  so  was  it  with  me.  I  went  on  the 
next  year  with  great  success  in  my  plantation :  I  raised  fifty 
great  rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ground,  more  than  I  had 
disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neighbours ;  and  these 
fifty  rolls,  being  each  of  above  an  hundredweight,  were  well 
cured  and  laid  by  against  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Lis- 
bon. And  now,  increasing  in  business  and  in  wealth,  my  head 
began  to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertakings  beyond  my  reach ; 
such  as  are  indeed  oflen  the  ruin  of  the  best  heads  in  this 
business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  station  I  was  now  in,  I  had  room  for 
all  the  happy  things  to  have  yet  befallen  me,  for  which  my 
father  so  earnestly  recommended  a  quiet  retired  life,  and  of 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle  station  of  life  to 
be  full ;  but  other  things  attended  me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the 
wilful  agent  of  all  my  own  miseries  ;  and  particularly  to  increase 
my  fault,  and  double  the  reflections  upon  myself,  which  in  my 
future  sorrows  I  should  have  leisure  to  make.  All  these  mis- 
carriages were  procured  by  my  apparent  obstinate  adhering  to 
my  foolish  inclination  of  wandering  abroad,  and  pursuing  that 
inclination  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest  views  of  doing  my- 
self good  in  a  fair  and  plain  pursuit  of  those  prospects  and 
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those  measures  of  life,  which  nature  and  Providence  concurred 
to  present  me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  I  had  done  thus  in  breaking  away  from  my  parents,  so  I 
could  not  be  content  now,  but  I  must  go  and  leave  the  happy 
view  I  had  of  being  a  rich  and  thriving  man  in  my  new  planta- 
tion, only  to  pursue  a  rash  and  immoderate  desire  of  rising 
faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  admitted  ;  and  thus  I  cast 
myself  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulph  of  human  misery  that 
ever  man  fell  into,  or  perhaps  could  be  consistent  with  life  and 
a  state  of  health  in  the  world. 

To  come  then  by  the  just  degrees  to  the  particulars  of  this 
part  of  my  story ;  you  may  suppose,  that  having  now  lived 
almost  four  years  in  the  Brasils,  and  beginning  to  thrive  and 
prosper  very  well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not  only  learned  the 
language,  but  had  contracted  acquaintance  and  friendship 
among  my  fellow-planters,  as  well  as  among  the  merchants  at 
St.  Sadvadore,  which  was  our  port ;  and  that  in  my  discourses 
among  them,  I  had  frequently  given  them  an  account  of  my 
two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  manner  of  trading  with 
the  Negroes  there,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  upon  the 
coast,  for  trifles,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives,  scissars,  hatchets, 
bits  of  glass,  and  the  like,  not  only  gold  dust,  Guinea  grains, 
elephants*  teeth,  etc.,  but  Negroes  for  the  service  of  the  Brasils, 
in  great  numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my  discourses  on 
these  heads,  but  especially  to  that  part  which  related  to  the 
buying  Negroes,  which  was  a  trade  at  that  time  not  only  not  far 
entered  into,  but  as  far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Assientos,  or  permission  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  engrossed  in  the  public,  so  that  few  Negroes  were  bought, 
and  those  excessive  dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some  merchants  and 
planters  of  my  acquaintance,  and  talking  of  those  things  very 
earnestly,  three  of  them  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  and  told 
me  they  had  been  musing  very  much  upon  what  -I  had  dis- 
coursed with  them  of  the  last  night,  and  they  came  to  make  a 
secret  proposal  to  me  ;  and  after  enjoining  me  secrecy,  they  told 
me,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Guinea ;  that 
they  had  all  plantations  as  well  as  I,  and  were  straitened  for 
nothing  so  much  as  servants ;  that  as  it  was  a  trade  could  not 
be  carried  on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell  the  Negroes 
when  they  came  home ;  so  they  desired  to  make  but  one  voyage, 
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to  bring  the  Negroes  on  shore  privately,  and  divide  them  among 
their  own  plantations ;  and  in  a  word,  the  question  was,  whether 
I  would  go  their  supercargo  in  the  ship,  to  manage  the  trading 
part  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  they  offered  me  that  I 
should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  Negroes,  without  providing 
any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  it  been 
made  to  any  one  that  had  not  had  a  settlement  and  plantation 
of  his  own  to  look  after,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to 
be  very  considerable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon  it.  But  for 
me,  that  was  thus  entered  and  established,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  go  on  as  I  begun,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to 
have  sent  for  the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and  who 
in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addition,  could  scarce  have 
failed  of  being  worth  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  that  increasing  too ;  for  me  to  think  of  such  a  voyage,  was 
the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  man  in  such  circumstances 
could  be  guilty  of. 

But  I,  that  was  bom  to  be  my  own  destroyer,  could  no  more 
resist  the  offer,  than  I  could  restrain  my  first  rambling  designs, 
when  my  father's  good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me.  In  a  word, 
I  told  them  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they  would  under- 
take to  look  after  my  plantation  in  my  absence,  and  would  dis- 
pose of  it  to  such  as  I  should  direct  if  I  miscarried.  This  they 
all  engaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  writings  or  covenants  to  do 
so ;  and  I  made  a  formal  will,  disposing  of  my  plantation  and 
effects,  in  case  of  my  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
had  saved  my  life  as  before,  my  universal  heir,  but  obliging  him 
to  dispose  of  my  effects  as  I  had  directed  in  my  will,  one  half 
of  the  produce  being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be  shipped  to 
England. 

In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve  my  effects, 
and  keep  up  my  plantation ;  had  I  used  half  as  much  prudence 
to  have  looked  into  my  own  interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment 
of  what  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  done,  I  had  cer- 
tainly never  gone  away  from  so  prosperous  an  undertaking, 
leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a  thriving  circumstance,  and 
gone  upon  a  voyage  to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  common  hazards ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  expect  particular  misfor- 
tunes to  myself. 

But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the  dictates  of  my 
fancy  rather  than  my  reason  :  and  accordingly  the  ship  being 
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fitted  outy  and  the  cargo  furnished,  and  all  things  done  as  by 
agreement  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on  board  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  ist  of  September,  being  the  same  day  eight  years 
that  1  went  from  my  father  and  mother  at  Hull,  in  order  to  act 
the  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  the  fool  to  my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  120  ton  burthen,  carried  6  guns,  and 
14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy  and  myself;  we  had  on 
board  no  large  cargo  of  goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were  fit 
for  our  trade  with  the  negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of  glass, 
shells,  and  odd  trifles,  especially  little  looking-glasses,  knives, 
scissars,  hatchets,  and  the  like. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set  sail,  standing  away  to 
the  northward  upon  our  own  coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over 
for  the  African  coast,  when  they  came  about  10  or  12  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  which  it  seems  was  the  manner  of  their 
course  in  those  days.  We  had  very  good  weather,  only  exces- 
sive hot,  all  the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  till  we  came  the  height 
of  Cape  St.  Augustino ;  from  whence  keeping  farther  off  at  sea, 
we  lost  sight  of  land,  and  steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the 
isle  Femand  de  Noronha,  holding  our  course  N.E.  by  N.  and 
leaving  those  isles  on  the  east.  In  this  course  we  passed  the 
line  in  about  twelve  days'  time,  and  were  by  our  last  observation 
in  7  degrees  22  min.  northern  latitude,  when  a  violent  tornado 
or  hurricane  took  us  quite  out  of  our  knowledge :  it  began  from 
the  south-east,  came  about  to  the  north-west,  and  then  settled 
into  the  north-east,  from  whence  it  blew  in  such  a  terrible 
manner,  that  for  twelve  days  together  we  could  do  nothing 
but  drive  ;  and  scudding  away  before  it,  let  it  carry  us  whither 
ever  fate  and  the  fury  of  the  winds  directed ;  and  during  these 
twelve  days,  I  need  not  say  that  I  expected  every  day  to  be 
swallowed  up,  nor  indeed  did  any  in  the  ship  expect  to  save 
their  lives. 

In  this  distress,  we  had,  besides  the  terror  of  the  storm,  one 
of  our  men  died  of  the  calenture,  and  one  man  and  the  boy 
washed  overboard..  About  the  twelfth  day,  the  weather  abating 
a  little,  the  master  made  an  observation  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
found  that  he  was  in  about  11  degrees  north  latitude,  but  that 
he  was  22  degrees  of  longitude  difference  west  from  Cape  St. 
Augustino  ;  so  that  he  found  he  was  gotten  upon  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  or  the  north  part  of  Brasil,  beyond  the  river  Amazones, 
toward  that  of  the  river  Oronoque,  commonly  called  the  Great 
River,  and  began  to  consult  with  me  what  course  he  should 
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take^  for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much  disabled,  and  he  was 
going  directly  back  to  the  coast  of  Brasil. 

I  was  positively  against  that ;  and  looking  over  the  charts  of 
the  sea-coasts  of  America  with  him,  we  concluded  there  was  no 
inhabited  country  for  us  to  have  recourse  to,  till  we  came  within 
the  circle  of  the  Caribbee-islands,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
stand  away  for  Barbadoes,  which  by  keeping  ofif  at  sea,  to  avoid 
the  indraft  of  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Mexico,  we  might  easily  per- 
form, as  we  hoped,  in  about  fifteen  days'  sail ;  whereas  we  could 
not  possibly  make  our  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  without 
some  assistance,  both  to  our  ship  and  to  ourselves. 

With  this  design  we  changed  our  course,  and  steered  away 
N.W.  by  W.  in  order  to  reach  some  of  our  English  islands, 
where  I  hoped  for  relief ;  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined ;  for  being  in  the  latitude  of  12  deg,  18  min.  a  second 
storm  came  upon  us,  which  carried  us  away  with  the  same 
impetuosity  westward,  and  drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of 
all  human  commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved,  as  to  the 
sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  savages  than 
ever  returning  to  our  country. 

In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very  hard,  one  of  our 
men  early  in  the  morning  cried  out,  *  Land !'  and  we  had  no 
sooner  ran  out  of  the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
whereabouts  in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon  a 
sand,  and  in  a  moment,  her  motion  being  so  stopped,  the  sea 
broke  over  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  expected  we  should 
all  have  perished  immediately ;  and  we  were  immediately  driven 
into  our  close  quarters,  to  shelter  us  from  the  very  foam  and 
spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one,  who  has  not  been  in  the  like 
condition,  to  describe  or  conceive  the  consternation  of  men  in 
such  circumstances  :  we  knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or  upon 
what  land  it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  or  the 
main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited ;  and  as  the  rage  of 
the  wind  was  still  great,  though  rather  less  than  at  first,  we 
could  not  so  much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many  minutes 
without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the  winds  by  a  kind  of 
miracle  should  turn  immediately  about.  In  a  word,  we  sat 
looking  one  upon  another,  and  expecting  death  every  moment ; 
and  every  man  acting  accordingly  as  preparing  for  another 
world,  for  there  was  Httle  or  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  in  this  : 
that  which  was  our  present  comfort,  and  all  the  comfort  we 
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had,  was,  that  contrary  to  our  expectation  the  ship  did  not 
break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the  wind  began  to  abate. 

Now  though  we  found  that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the 
ship  having  thus  struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking  too  fast  for 
us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in  a  dreadful  condition 
indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  saving  our  lives 
as  well  as  we  could.  We  had  a  boat  at  our  stem  just  before  the 
storm,  but  she  was  first  staved  by  dashing  against  the  ship's 
rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke  away,  and  either  sunk 
or  was  driven  off  to  sea,  so  there  was  no  hope  from  her ;  we 
had  another  boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get  her  off  into  the  sea 
was  a  doubtful  thing :  however,*  there  was  no  room  to  debate, 
for  we  fancied  the  ship  would  break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and 
some  told  us  she  was  actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays  hold  of  the  boat, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  got  her  slung 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  getting  all  into  her,  let  go,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves,  being  eleven  in  number,  to  God's  mercy  and 
the  wild  sea ;  for  though  the  storm  was  abated  considerably, 
yet  the  sea  went  dreadful  high  upon  the  shore,  and  might 
well  be  called  den  wild  zee,  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed ;  for  we  all  saw 
plainly  that  the  sea  went  so  high,  that  the  boat  could  not  live, 
and  that  we  should  be  inevitably  drowned.  As  to  making  sail, 
we  had  none,  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  have  done  anything  with 
it ;  so  we  worked  at  the  oar  towards  the  land,  though  with 
heavy  hearts,  like  men  going  to  execution  :  for  we  all  knew  that 
when  the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore,  she  would  be  dashed  in  a 
thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of  the  sea.  However,  we  com- 
mitted our  souls  to  God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the 
wind  driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we  hastened  our  destruction 
with  our  own  hands,  pulling  as  well  as  we  could  towards  land. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand,  whether  steep  or 
shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only  hope  that  could  rationally  give  us 
the  least  shadow  of  expectation,  was,  if  we  might  happen  into 
some  bay  or  gulph,  or  the  mouth  of  some  river,  where  by  great 
chance  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in,  or  got  under  the  lee  of 
the  land,  and  perhaps  made  smooth  water.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  this  appeared ;  but  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer 
the  shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful  than  the  sea. 

After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather,  driven  about  a  league  and  a 
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half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a  raging  wave,  mountain-like,  came 
rolling  astern  of  us,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  coup-de-grace. 
In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a  fury,  that  it  overset  the  boat 
at  once ;  and  separating  us,  as  well  from  the  boat  as  from  one 
another,  gave  us  not  time  hardly  to  say,  *  O  God  !'  for  we  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought  which  I  felt 
when  I  sunk  into  the  water ;  for  though  I  swam  very  well,  yet 
I  could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  waves  so  as  to  draw  breath, 
till  that  wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather,  carried  me  a  vast 
way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent  itself,  went  back, 
and  left  me  upon  the  land  almost  dry,  but  half  dead  with  the 
water  I  took  in.  I  had  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  well  as 
breath  left,  that,  seeing  myself  nearer  the  main  land  than  I 
expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  on 
towards  the  land  as  fast  as  I  could,  before  another  wave  should 
return  and  take  me  up  again.  But  I  soon  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  it ;  for  I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  as  high  as  a 
great  hill,  and  as  ftirious  as  an  enemy  which  I  had  no  means  or 
strength  to  contend  with  ;  my  business  was  to  hold  my  breath, 
and  rise  myself  upon  the  water,  if  I  could  :  and  so  by  swimming 
to  preserve  my  breathing,  and  pilot  myself  towards  the  shore  if 
possible :  my  greatest  concern  now  being  that  the  sea,  as  it 
would  carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on, 
might  not  carry  me  back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried  me  at  once  20  or 
30  foot  deep  in  its  own  body,  and  I  could  feel  niyself  carried 
with  a  mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore,  a  very 
great  way ;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  assisted  myself  to  swim 
still  forw^d  with  all  my  might.  I  was  ready  to  burst  with 
holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  to  my 
immediate  relief,  I  found  my  head  and  hands  shoot  out  above 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of 
time  that  I  could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it  relieved  me  greatly,  gave 
me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was  covered  again  with  water  a 
good  while,  but  not  so  long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  finding  the 
water  had  spent  itself,  and  began  to  return,  I  struck  forward 
against  the  return  of  the  waves,  and  felt  ground  again  with  my 
feet.  I  stood  still  a  few  moments  to  recover  breath,  and  till  the 
water  went  from  me,  and  then  took  to  my  heels,  and  run  with 
-'hat  strength  I  had  farther  towards  the  shore.     But  neither 
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would  this  deliver  me  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came 
pouring  in  after  me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up 
by  the  waves  and  carried  forwards  as  before,  the  shore  being 
very  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  near  been  fatal  to  me  ; 
for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along  as  before,  landed  me,  or 
rather,  dashed  me  against  a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that  with  such 
force,  as  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my  own 
deliverance ;  for  the  blow  taking  my  side  and  breast,  beat  the 
breath  as  it  were  quite  out  of  my  body ;  and  had  it  not  returned 
again  immediately,  I  must  have  been  strangled  in  the  water ; 
but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return  of  the  waves,  and 
seeing  I  should  be  covered  again  with  the  water,  I  resolved  to 
hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath, 
if  possible,  till  the  wave  went  back.  Now  as  the  waves  were 
not  so  high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held  my  hold  till  the 
wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another  ftm,  which  brought  me 
so  near  the  shore,  that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me, 
yet  did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me  away ;  and  the 
next  run  I  took  I  got  to  the  main  land,  where,  to  my  great 
comfort,  I  clambered  up  the  clifts  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me 
down  upon  the  grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began  to  look  up 
and  thank  God  that  my  life  was  saved  in  a  case  wherein  there 
was  some  minutes  before  scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  to  express  to  the  life  what  the  ecstacies  and  trans- 
ports of  the  soul  are  when  it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may  say,  out  of 
the  very  grave ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  now  at  that  custom,  viz. 
that  when  a  malefactor,  who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is  tied 
up,  and  just  going  to  be  turned  off,  and  has  a  reprieve  brought 
to  him  :  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  bring  a  surgeon  with 
it,  to  let  him  blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that 
the  surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  spirits  from  the  heart,  and 
overwhelm  him : 

For  sudden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first. 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my  hands  and  my 
whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
deliverance,  making  a  thousand  gestures  and  motions  which  I 
cannot  describe,  reflecting  upon  all  my  comrades  that  were 
drowned^  and  that  there  should  not  be  one  soul  saved  but 
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myself ;  for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any 
sign  of  them,  except  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes 
that  were  not  fellows. 

I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  stranded  vessel,  when  the  breach  and 
froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big,  I  could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay  so  far 
off,  and  considered.  Lord !  how  was  it  possible  I  could  get  on 
shore ! 

After  I  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  comfortable  part  of  my 
condition,  I  began  to  look  round  me,  to  see  what  kind  of  place 
I  was  in,  and  what  was  next  to  be  done  ;  and  I  soon  found  my 
comforts  abate,  and  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  a  dreadful  deliver- 
ance :  for  I  was  wet,  had  no  clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  anything 
either  to  eat  or  drink  to  comfort  me ;  neither  did  I  see  any 
prospect  before  me  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger,  or  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts :  and  that  which  was  particularly 
afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had  no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and 
kill  any  creature  for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against 
any  other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kill  me  for  theirs  :  in  a 
word,  I  had  nothing  about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and 
a  little  tobacco  in  a  box ;  this  was  all  my  provision,  and  this 
threw  me  into  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that  for  a  while  I  ran 
about  like  a  madman ;  night  coming  upon  me,  I  began  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  consider  what  would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any 
ravenous  beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  always 
come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts  at  that  tinae,  was, 
to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy  tree  like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which 
grew  near  me,  and  where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  con- 
sider the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for  as  yet  I  saw  no 
prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  furlong  from  the  shore,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my 
great  joy ;  and  having  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco  in  my 
mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went  to  the  tree,  and  getting  up 
into  it,  endeavoured  to  place  myself  so,  as  that  if  I  should  sleep 
I  might  not  fall ;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  my  defence,  I  took  up  my  lodging,  and  having 
been  excessively  fatigued,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  com- 
fortably as,  I  believe,  few  could  have  done  in  my  condition,  and 
found  myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it  that  I  think  I  ever  was 
on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather  clear,  and  the 
■m  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as  before : 
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but  that  which  surprised  me  most,  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted 
ofif  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay,  by  the  swelling  of 
the  tide,  and  was  driven  up  almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which  I 
first  mentioned,  where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  dashing  me 
against  it ;  this  being  within  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  where 
I  was,  and  the  ship  seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished 
myself  on  board,  that,  at  least,  I  might  save  some  necessary 
things  for  my  use. 

When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the  tree,  I  looked 
about  me  again,  and  the  first  thing  I  found  was  the  boat,  which 
lay  as  the  wind  and  the  sea  had  tossed  her,  up  upon  the  land,, 
about  two  miles  on  my  right  *hand  :  I  walked  as  far  as  I  could 
upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her,  but  found  a  neck  or  inlet  of 
water  between  me  and  the  boat,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
broad  ;  so  I  came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent  upon 
getting  at  the  ship,  where  I  hoped  to  find  something  for  my 
present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very  calm,  and  the  tide 
ebbed  so  far  out,  that  I  could  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  ship  ;  and  here  I  found  a  fresh  renewing  of  my  grief;  for 
I  saw  evidently,  that  if  we  had  kept  on  board,  we  had  been  all 
safe,  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe  on  shore,  and  I  had  not 
been  so  miserable  as  to  be  left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfort 
and  company,  as  I  now  was :  this  forced  tears  from  my  eyes 
again,  but  as  there  was  little  relief  in  that,  I  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  get  to  the  ship ;  so  I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the 
weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the  water ;  but  when  I 
came  to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater  to  know  how  to 
get  on  board,  for  as  she  lay  a-ground,  and  high  out  of  the 
water,  there  was  nothing  within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I 
swam  round  her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  a  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  at  first,  hang 
down  by  the  fore-chains  so  low  as  that  with  great  difficulty  I 
got  hold  of  it,  and  by  the  help  of  that  rope  got  up  into  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship  :  here  I  found  that  the  snip  was  bulged,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold,  but  that  she  lay  so  on  the 
side  of  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  and  her  stern  lay 
lifted  up  upon  the  bank,  and  her  head  low  almost  to  the  water  ; 
by  this  means  all  her  quarter  was  free,  and  all  that  was  in  that 
part  was  dry ;  for  you  may  be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search 
and  to  see  what  was  spoiled-  and  what  was  free :  and  first  I 
found  that  all  the  ship's  provisions  were  dry,  and  untouched  by 
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the  water ;  and  being  very  well  disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the 
bread  room  and  filled  my  pockets  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I 
went  about  other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  also 
found  some  rum  in  the  great  cabin,  of  which  I  took  a  large 
dram,  and  which  I  had  indeed  need  enough  of  to  spirit  me  for 
what  was  before  me.  Now  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to 
famish  myself  with  many  things  which  I  foresaw  would  be  very 
necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  and  wish  for  what  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  extremity  roused  my  application.  'We  had 
several  spare  yards,  and  two  or  three  large  spars  of  wood,  and 
a  spare  top-mast  or  two  in  the  ship ;  I  resolved  to  fall  to  work 
with  these,  and  flung  as  many  of  them  overboard  as  I  could 
manage  of  their  weight,  tying  every  one  with  a  rope  that  they 
might  not  drive  away ;  when  this  was  done  I  went  down  the 
ship's  side,  and  pulling  them  to  me,  I  tied  four  of  them  fast 
together  at  both  ends,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  form  of  a  raft, 
and  laying  two  or  three  short  pieces  of  plank  upon  them  cross- 
ways,  I  found  I  could  walk  upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was 
not  able  to  bear  any  great  weight,  the  pieces  being  too  light ;  so 
I  went  to  work,  and  with  the  carpenter's  saw  I  cut  a  spare  top- 
mast into  three  lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a 
deal  of  labour  and  pains  :  but  hope  of  furnishing  myself  with 
necessaries,  encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  done  upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any  reasonable  weight ; 
my  next  care  was  what  to  load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve 
what  I  laid  upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea ;  but  I  was  not  long 
considering  this ;  I  first  laid  all  the  planks  or  boards  upon  it 
that  I  could  get,  and  having  considered  well  what  I  most 
wanted,  I  first  got  three  of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  I  had 
broken  open  and  emptied,  and  lowered  them  down  upon  my 
raft ;  the  first  of  these  I  filled  with  provisions,  viz.,  bread,  rice, 
three  Dutch  cheeses,  five  pieces  of  dried  goat's  flesh,  which  we 
lived  much  upon,  and  a  little  remainder  of  European  com 
which  had  been  laid  by  for  some  fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea 
with  us,  but  the  fowls  were  killed  ;  there  had  been  some  barley 
and  wheat  together,  but  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  found 
afterwards  that  the  rats  had  eaten  or  spoiled  it  all;  as  for 
liquors,  I  found  several  cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our 
skipper,  in  which  were  some  cordial  waters,  and  in  all  above 
five  or  six  gallons  of  rack ;  these  I  stowed  by  themselves,  there 
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being  no  need  to  put  them  into  the  chest,  nor  no  room  for  them. 
While  I  was  doing  this  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow,  though 
very  calm  ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  coat, 
shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I  had  left  on  shore  upon  the  sand, 
swim  away ;  as  for  my  breeches,  which  were  only  linen,  and 
open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in  them  and  my  stockings  :  how- 
ever, this  put  me  upon  rummaging  for  clothes,  of  which  I  found 
enough,  but  took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for  present  use,  for  I 
had  other  things  which  my  eye  was  more  upon  ;  as,  first,  tools 
to  work  with  on  shore ;  and  it  was  after  long  searching  that  I 
found  out  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was  indeed  a  very  usefiil 
prize  to  me,  and  much  more  valuable  than  a  ship-loading  of 
gold  would  have  been  at  that  time  :  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft, 
even  whole  as  it  was,  without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for  I 
knew  in  general  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and  arms ;  there 
were  two  very  good  fowling-pieces  in  the  great  cabin,  and  two 
pistols ;  these  I  secured  first,  with  some  powder-horns,  and  a 
small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords :  I  knew  there  were 
three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship,  but  knew  not  where  our 
gunner  had  stowed  them ;  but  with  much  search  I  found  them, 
two  of  them  dry  and  good,  the  third  had  taken  water :  those 
two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms ;  and  now  I  thought  myself 
pretty  well  freighted,  and  began  to  think  how  I  should  get  to 
shore  with  them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  or  rudder,  and  the 
least  capful!  of  wind  would  have  overset  all  my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements:  i.  A  smooth,  calm  sea:  2. 
The  tide  rising  and  setting  into  the  shore  :  3.  What  little  wind 
there  was  blew  me  towards  the  land ;  and  thus,  having  found 
two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat,  and  besides  the 
tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I  found  two  saws,  an  ax  and  a 
hammer,  and  with  this  cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or 
thereabouts,  my  raft  went  very  well,  only  that  I  found  it  drive  a 
little  distant  from  the  place  where  I  had  landed  before,  by 
which  I  perceived  that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water, 
and  consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river  there, 
which  I  might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get  to  land  with  my  cargo. 

As  I  imagined,  so  it  was ;  there  appeared  before  me  a  little 
opening  of  the  land,  and  I  found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide 
set  into  it,  so  I  guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream :  but  here  I  had  like  to  have  suffered  a 
second  shipwreck,  which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would  have 
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broke  my  heart ;  for  knowing  nothing  of  the  coast,  my  raft  run 
a-ground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal,  and  not  being 
a-gro.und  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted  but  a  little  that  all  my 
cargo  had  slipped  off  towards  that  end  that  was  afloat,  and  so 
fallen  into  the  water.  I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back 
against  the  chests,  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  but  could  not 
thrust  off  the  raft  with  all  my  strength,  neither  durst  I  stir  from 
the  posture  I  was  in ;  but  holding  up  the  chests  with  all  my 
might,  stood  in  that  manner  near  half  an  hour,  in  which  time 
the  rising  of  the  water  brought  me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ; 
and  a  little  after,  the  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again, 
and  I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  had,  into  the  channel ;  and 
then  driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river,  with  land  on  both  sides,  and  a  strong  current 
or  tide  running  up :  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper  place 
to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be  driven  too  high  up 
the  river,  hoping  in  time  to  see  some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  place  myself  as  near  the  coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore  of  the  creek, 
to  which,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  I  guided  my  raft,  and 
at  last  got  so  near,  as  that,  reaching  ground  with  my  oar,  I 
could  thrust  her  directly  in  ;  but  here  I  had  like  to  have  dipped 
all  my  cargo  in  the  sea  again ;  for  that  shore  lying  pretty  steep, 
that  is  to  say  sloping,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where 
one  end  of  the  float,  if  it  run  on  shore,  would  lie  so  high,  and 
the  other  sink  lower  as  before,  that  it  would  endanger  my  cargo 
again  :  all  that  I  could  do,  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the 
highest,  keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an  anchor  to  hold  the 
side  of  it  fast  to  the  shore,  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which  I 
expected  the  water  would  flow  over ;  and  so  it  did.  As  soon  as 
I  found  water  enough  (for  my  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water), 
I  thrust  her  on  upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  there 
fastened  or  moored  her  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars  into  the 
ground  ;  one  on  one  side  near  one  end  ;  and  one  on  the  other 
side  near  the  other  end ;  and  thus  I  lay  till  the  water  ebbed 
away,  and  left  my  raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and  seek  a  proper 
place  for  my  habitation,  and  where  to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure 
them  from  whatever  might  happen  ;  where  I  was  I  yet  knew  not ; 
whether  on  the  continent  or  on  an  island,  whether  inhabited  or 
not  inhabited,  whether  in  danger  of  wild  beasts  or  not :  there 
was  a  hill  not  above  a  mile  from  me,  which  rose  up  veiy  steep 
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and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  over-top  some  other  hills  which 
lay  as  in  a  ridge  from  it  northward ;  I  took  out  one  of  the 
fowling-pieces,  and  one  of  the  pistols,  and  an  horn  of  powder, 
and  thus  armed  I  travelled  for  discovery  up  to  the  top  of  that 
hill,  where,  after  I  had  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  got  to . 
the  top,  I  saw  my  fate  to  my  great  affliction,  viz.,  that  I  was  in 
an  island  environed  every  way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen, 
except  some  rocks  which  lay  a  great  way  off,  and  two  small 
islands  less  than  this,  which  lay  about  three  leagues  to  the  west. 

I  found  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was  barren,  and,  as  I 
saw  good  reason  to  believe,  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts, 
of  whom  however  I  saw  none  ;  yet  I  saw  abundance  of  fowls, 
but  knew  not  their  kinds,  neither  when  I  killed  them  could  I 
tell  what  was  fit  for  food,  and  what  not.  At  my  coming  back, 
I  shot  at  a  great  bird,  which  I  saw  sitting  upon  a  tree  on  the 
side  of  a  great  wood ;  I  believe  it  was  the  first  gun  that  had 
been  fired  there  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  I  had  no 
sooner  fired,  but  from  all  the  parts  of  the  wood  there  arose  an 
innumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many  sorts,  making  a  conftised 
screaming,  and  crying  every  one  according  to  his  usual  note ; 
but  not  one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew:  as  for  the 
creature  I  killed,  I  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of  hawk,  its  colour  and 
beak  resembling  it,  but  had  no  talons  or  claws  more  than 
common ;  its  flesh  was  carrion,  and  fit  for  nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came  back  to  my  raft,  and  fell 
to  work  to  bring  my  cargo  on  shore,  which  took  me  up  the  rest 
of  that  day ;  and  what  to  do  with  myself  at  night  I  knew  not,  nor 
indeed  where  to  rest ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
not  knowing  but  some  wild  beast  might  devour  me,  though, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  fears. 

However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricadoed  myself  round 
with  the  chests  and  boards  that  I  had  brought  on  shore,  and 
made  a  kind  of  a  hut  for  that  night's  lodging :  as  for  food,  I 
yet  saw  not  which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had 
seen  two  or  three  creatures,  like  hares,  run  out  of  the  wood 
where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider,  that  I  might  yet  get  a  great  many 
things  out  of  the  ship,  which  would  be  useftil  to  me,  and 
particularly  some  of  the  rigging  and  sails,  and  such  other  things 
as  might  come  to  land,  and  I  resolved  to  make  another  voyage 
on  board  the  vessel,  if  possible ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  first 
storm  that  blew  must  necessarily  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I 
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resolved  to  set  all  other  things  apart,  till  I  got  everything  out 
of  the  ship  that  I  could  get ;  then  I  called  a  council,  that  is  to 
say,  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  should  take  back  the  raft  ;  but 
this  appeared  impracticable  ;  so  I  resolved  to  go  as  before,  when 
the  tide  was  down,  and  I  did  so,  only  that  I  stripped  before  I 
went  from  my  hut,  having  nothing  on  but  a  chequered  shirt, 
and  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  my  feet. 

I  got  on  board  the  ship,  as  before,  and  prepared  a  second 
raft ;  and  having  had  experience  of  the  first,  I  neither  made 
this  so  unwieldy,  nor  loaded  it  so  hard ;  but  yet  I  brought 
away  several  things  very  useful  to  me ;  as  first,  in  the  carpenter's 
stores,  I  found  two  or  three  bags  full  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  great 
screw-jack,  a  dozen  or  two  of  hatchets,  and  above  all,  that  most 
usefiil  thing  called  a  grindstone :  all  these  I  secured,  together 
with  several  things  belonging  to  the  gunner,  particularly  two 
or  three  iron  crows,  and  two  barrels  of  musquet-bullets,  seven 
musquets,  and  another  fowling-piece,  with  some  small  quantity 
of  powder  more ;  a  large  bag  full  of  small  shot,  and  a  great  roll 
of  sheet  lead ;  but  this  last  was  so  heavy  I  could  not  hoist  it  up 
to  get  it  over  the  ship's  side. 

Besides  these  things,  I  took  all  the  men's  clothes  that  I  could 
find,  and  a  spare  fore-top-sail,  hammock,  and  some  bedding ; 
and  with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought  them  all 
safe  on  shore,  to  my  very  great  comfort. 

I  was  under  some  apprehensions  during  my  absence  from  the 
land,  that  at  least  my  provisions  might  be  devoured  on  shore  ; 
but  when  I  came  back,  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there 
sat  a  creature  like  a  wild  cat  upon  one  of  the  chests,  .which, 
when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little  distance,  and  then 
stood  still ;  she  sat  very  composed,  and  unconcerned,  and 
looked  full  in  my  face,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted 
with  me ;  I  presented  my  gun  at  her,  but  as  she  did  not  under- 
stand it,  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned  at  it,  nor  did  she  offer 
to  stir  away  :  upon  which  I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  though 
by  the  way  I  was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not  great : 
however,  I  spared  her  a  bit,  I  say,  and  she  went  to  it,  smelled 
at  it,  ate  it,  and  looked,  as  pleased,  for  more :  but  I  thanked 
her,  and  could  spare  no  more ;  so  she  marched  off. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore,  though  I  was  fain  to 
open  the  barrels  of  powder,  and  bring  them  by  parcels,  (for  they 
were  too  heavy,  being  large  casks,)  I  went  to  work  to  make  me 
a  little  tent  with  the  sail  and  some  poles  which  I  cut  for  that 
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purpose ;  and  into  this  tent  I  brought  everything  that  I  knew 
would  spoil,  either  with  rain  or  sun/and  I  piled  all  the  empty 
chests  and  casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the  tent,  to  fortify  it  from 
any  sudden  attempt,  either  from  man  or  beast. 

When  I  had  done  this  I  blocked  up  the  door  of  the  tent  with 
some  boards  within,  and  an  empty  chest  set  up  an-end  without : 
and  spreading  one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying  my  two 
pistols  just  at  my  head,  and  my  gun  at  length  by  me,  I  went  to 
bed  for  the  first  time,  and  slept  very  quietly  all  night,  for  I  was 
very  weary  and  heavy ;  for  the  night  before  I  had  slept  little, 
and  had  laboured  very  hard  all  day,  as  well  to  fetch  all  those 
things  from  the  ship,  as  to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now,  that  ever  were 
laid  up,  I  believe,  for  one  man ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ; 
for  while  the  ship  sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  get  everjrthing  out  of  her  that  I  could :  so  every  day  at  low 
water  I  went  on  board,  and  brought  away  something  or  other ; 
but  particularly  the  third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much 
of  the  rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  the  small  ropes  and  rope 
twine  I  could  get,  with  a  piece  of  spare  canvas,  which  was  to 
mend  the  sails  upon  occasion,  and  the  barrel  of  wet  gun-powder : 
in  a  word  I  brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last,  only  that  I 
was  fain  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  bring  as  much  at  a  time  as 
I  could ;  for  they  were  no  more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere 
canvas  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  more  still,  was,  that,  last  of  all, 
after  I  had  made  five  or  six  such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought 
I  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the  ship  that  was  worth  my 
meddling  with ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a  great  hogshead  of 
bread,  and  three  large  runlets  of  rum  or  spirits,  and  a  box  of 
sugar  and  a  barrel  of  fine  flour :  this  was  surprising  to  me, 
because  I  had  given  oyer  expecting  any  more  provisions,  except 
what  was  spoiled  by  the  water:  I  soon  emptied  the  hogshead  of 
that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up,  parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of  the 
sails,  which  I  cut  out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on 
shore  also. 

The  next  day  I  made  another  voyage;  and  now,  having 
plundered  the  ship  of  what  was  portable  and  fif  to  hand  out,  I 
began  with  the  cables  ;  and  cutting  the  great  cable  into  pieces, 
such  as  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables  and  a  hawser  on  shore, 
with  all  the  iron-work  I  could  get ;  and  having  cut  down  the 
spritsail-yard,  and  the  mizen-yard,  and  everything  I  could  to 
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make  a  large  raft,  I  loaded  it  with  all  those  heavy  goods,  and 
came  away :  but  my  good  luck  began  now  to  leave  me  ;  for  this 
raft  was  so  unwieldy  and  so  overladen,  that  after  I  had  entered 
the  little  cove,  where  I  had  landed  the  rest  of  my  goods,  not 
being  able  to  guide  it  so  handily  as  I  did  the  other,  it  overset, 
and  threw  me  and  all  my  cargo  into  the  water.  As  for  myself 
it  was  no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the  shore ;  but  as  to  my 
cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  especially  the  iron,  which  I 
expected  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  me  :  however,  when 
the  tide  was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore  ;  and 
some  of  the  iron,  though  with  infinite  labour ;  for  I  was  fain  to 
dip  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work  which  fatigued  me  very  much. 
After  this,  I  went  every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what 
I  could  get. 

I  had  been  now  13  days  on  shore,  and  had  been  11  times  on 
board  the  ship,  in  which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one 
pair  of  hands  could  well  be  supposed  capable  to  bring ;  though 
I  believe  verily,  had  the  calm  weather  held,  I  should  have 
brought  away  the  whole  ship,  piece  by  piece ;  but  preparing 
the  i2th  time  to  go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  began  to  rise ; 
however  at  low  water  I  went  on  board,  and  though  I  thought  I 
had  rummaged  the  cabin  so  effectually,  as  that  nothing  more 
could  be  found,  yet  I  discovered  a  locker  with  drawers  in  it,  in 
one  of  which  I  found  two  or  three  razors,  and  one  pair  of  large 
scissars,  with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks ;  in 
another  I  found  about  thirty-six  pounds  value  in  money,  some 
European  coin,  some  Brasil,  some  pieces  of  eight,  some  gold, 
some  silver. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  this  money.  *  O  Drug !'  said 
I,  aloud,  *  what  art  thou  good  for  ?  thou  art  not  worth  to  me,  no 
not  the  taking  off  of  the  ground :  one  of  those  knives  is  worth 
all  this  heap :  I  have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee,  even  remain 
where  thou  art  and  go  to  the  bottom,  as  a  creature  whose  life  is 
not  worth  saving.'  However,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it 
away,  and  wrapping  all  this  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  I  began  to 
think  of  making  another  raft  ;  but  while  I  was  preparing  this,  I 
found  the  sky  over-cast,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  shore.  It  pre- 
sently occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to  make  a 
raft  with  the  wind  off  shore,  and  that  it  was  my  business  to  be 
gone  before  the  tide  of  flood  began,  otherwise  I  might  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  shore  at  all ;  accordingly  I  let  myself  down 
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into  the  water,  and  swam  across  the  channel,  which  lay  between 
the  ship  and  the  sands,  and  even  that  with  difficulty  enough, 
partly  with  the  weight  of  things  I  had  about  me,  and  partly  the 
roughness  of  the  water;  for  the  wind  rose  very  hastily,  and 
before  it  was  quite  high  water  it  blew  a  storm. 

But  I  was  gotten  home  to  my  little  tent,  where  I  lay  with  all 
my  wealth  about  me  very  secure.  It  blew  very  hard  all  that 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  looked  out,  behold  no  more 
ship  was  to  be  seen  :  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  recovered  my- 
self with  this  satisfactory  reflection,  viz.,  That  I  had  lost  no 
time,  nor  abated  any  diligence  to  get  everything  out  of  her  that 
could  be  useful  to  me ;  and  that  indeed  there  was  little  left  in 
her  that  I  was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had  had  more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the  ship,  or  of  any- 
thing out  of  her,  except  what  might  drive  on  shore  from  her 
wreck,  as  indeed  divers  pieces  of  her  afterwards  did ;  but  those 
things  were  of  small  use  to  me. 

My  thoughts  were  now  wholly  employed  about  securing 
niyself  against  either  savages  (if  any  should  appear)  or  wild 
l>easts,  if  any  were  in  the  island  ;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of 
the  method  how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to  make ; 
whether  I  should  make  me  a  cave  in  the  earth,  or  a  tent  upon 
the  earth ;  and,  in  short,  I  resolved  upon  both,  of  the  rnanner 
and  description  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
account. 

1  soon  found  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my  settlement, 
particularly  because  it  was  upon  a  low  moorish  ground  near  the 
sea,  and  I  believed  would  not  be  wholesome,  and  more  parti- 
cularly because  there  was  no  firesh  water  near  it ;  so  I  resolved 
to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  convenient  spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation  which  I  found 
would  be  proper  for  me :  ist.  Health,  and  firesh  water,  I  just 
now  mentioned.  2dly,  Shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  3dly, 
Security  from  ravenous  creatures,  whether  man  or  beast. 
4thly,  A  view  to  the  sea ;  that  if  God  sent  any  ship  in  sight,  I 
^^ght  not  lose  any  advantage  for  my  deliverance,  of  which  I 
^'as  not  willing  to  banish  all  my  expectation  yet. 

In  search  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a  little  plain  on 
^^^  side  of  a  rising  hill,  whose  front  towards  this  little  plain 
^as  steep  as  a  house-side,  so  that  nothing  could  come  down 
^Pon  me  from  the  top ;  on  the  side  of  this  rock  there  was  a 
t^ollow  place,  worn  a  little  way  in,  like  the  entrance  or  door  of 
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a  cave  ;  but  there  was  not  really  any  cave  or  way  into  the  rock 
at  all. 

On  the  flat  of  the  green  just  before  this  hollow  place,  I 
resolved  to  pitch  my  tent :  this  plain  was  not  above  an  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  about  twice  as  long,  and  lay  like  a  green 
before  my  door,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descended  irregularly  every 
way  down  into  the  low  grounds  by  the  sea-side.  It  was  on  the 
N.N.W.  side  of  the  hill,  so  that  I  was  sheltered  from  the  heat 
every  day,  till  it  came  to  a  W.  and  by  S.  sun,  or  thereabouts, 
which  in  those  countries  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half-circle  before  the  hollow 
•  place,  which  took  in  about  ten  yards  in  its  semi-diameter  from 
the  rock,  and  twenty  yards  in  its  diameter,  from  its  beginning 
and  ending. 

In  this  half-circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of  strong  stakes,  driving 
them  into  the  ground  till  they  stood  very  firm,  like  piles,  the 
biggest  end  being  out  of  the  ground  about  five  foot  and  a  half, 
and  sharpened  on  the  top ;  the  two  rows  did  not  stand  above 
six  inches  from  one  another. 

Then  I  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  I  had  cut  in  the  ship, 
and  laid  them  in  rows  one  upon  another,  within  the  circle 
between  these  two  rows  of  stakes  up  to  the  top,  placing  other 
stakes  in  the  inside,  leaning  against  them,  about  two  foot  and  a 
half  high,  like  a  spur  to  a  post ;  and  this  fence  was  so  strong, 
that  neither  man  or  beast  could  get  into  it  or  over  it :  this  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  especially  to  cut  the  piles 
in  the  woods,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drive  them  into  the 
earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  be  not  by  a  door,  but 
by  a  short  ladder,  to  go  over  the  top  ;  which  ladder,  when  I  was 
in,  I  lifted  over  after  me ;  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in, 
and  fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  all  the  world,  and  consequently 
slept  secure  in  the  night,  which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done ; 
though,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  there  was  no  need  for  all  this 
caution  from  the  enemies  that  I  apprehended  danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour,  I  carried  all 
my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammunition  and  stores,  of  which 
you  have  the  account  above;  and  I  made  me  a  large  tent, 
which,  to  preserve  me  from  the  rains,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
year  are  very  violent  there,  I  made  double,  viz.  one  smaller  tent 
within,  and  one  larger  tent  above  it,  and  covered  the  uppermost 
with  a  large  tarpaulin  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 
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And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed  which  I  had 
brought  on  shore,  but  in  a  hammock,  which  was  indeed  a  very 
good  one,  and  belonged  to  the  mate  of  the  ship. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and  everything 
that  would  spoil  by  the  wet ;  and  having  thus  enclosed  all  my 
goods,  I  made  up  the  entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open, 
and  so  passed  and  repassed,  as  I  said,  by  a  short  ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my  way  into  the  rock  ; 
and  bringing  all  the  earth  and  stones  that  I  dug  down,  out 
through  my  tent,  I  laid  them  up  within  my  fence  in  the  nature 
of  a  terrace,  that  so  it  raised  the  ground  within  about  a  foot  and 
a  half:  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave  just  behind  my  tent,  which 
served  me  like  a  cellar  to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labour,  and  many  days,  before  all  these 
things  were  brought  to  perfection,  and  therefore  I  must  go  back 
to  some  other  things  which  took  up  some  of  my  thoughts.  At 
the  same  time  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my  scheme  for  the 
setting  up  my  tent,  and  making  the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain 
falling  from  a  thick  dark  cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
happened,  and  after  that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it :  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  with  the  lightning, 
as  I  was  with  a  thought  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as 
the  lightning  itself :  O  my  powder  !  my  very  heart  sunk  within 
me,  when  I  thought,  that  at  one  blast  all  my  powder  might  be 
destroyed ;  on  which,  not  my  defence  only,  but  the  providing 
me  food,  as  I  thought,  entirely  depended :  I  was  nothing  near 
so  anxious  about  my  own  danger ;  though  had  the  powder  took 
fire,  I  had  never  known  who  had  hurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that  after  the  storm 
was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my  works,  my  building,  and  fortifying, 
and  applied  myself  to  make  bags  and  boxes  to  separate  the 
powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little  in  a  parcel,  in  hope, 
that  whatever  might  come,  it  might  not  all  take  fire  at  once ; 
and  to  keep  it  so  apart,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  make 
one  part  fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
and  I  think,  my  powder,  which  in  all  was  about  240  pounds 
weight,  was  divided  in  not  less  than  a  hundred  parcels :  as  to 
the  barrel  that  had  been  wet,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  that,  so  I  placed  it  in  my  new  cave,  which  in  my  fancy  I 
called  my  kitchen ;  and  the  rest  I  hid  up  and  down  in  holes 
among  the  rocks,  so  that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very 

carefully  where  I  laid  it, 
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In  the  interval  of  time  while  this  was  doing,  I  went  out  once 
at  least  every  day  with  my  gun,  as  well  to  divert  myself,  as  to 
see  if  I  could  kill  anything  fit  for  food,  and,  as  near  as  I  could, 
to  acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced.  The  first 
time  I  went  out  I  presently  discovered  that  "there  were  goats  in 
the  island,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me ;  but  then  it 
was  attended  with  this  misfortune  to  me,  viz.,  that  they  were  so 
shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  come  at  them  ;  but  I  was  not  discouraged 
at  this,  not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot  one,  as  it 
soon  happened  ;  for  after  I  had  found  their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid 
wait  in  this  manner  for  them  :  I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the 
valleys,  though  they  were  upon  the  rocks,  they  would  run  away 
as  in  a  terrible  firight ;  but  if  they  were  feeding  in  the  valleys, 
and  I  was  upon  the  rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  me :  firom 
whence  I  concluded,  that  by  the  position  of  their  optics,  their 
sight  was  so  directed  downward,  that  they  did  not  readily  see 
objects  that  were  above  them  :  so  afterward  I  took  this  method  : 
I  always  climbed  the  rocks  first,  to  get  above  them,  and  then 
had  frequently  a  fair  mark.  The  first  shot  I  made  among  these 
creatures,  I  killed  a  she-goat,  which  had  a  little  kid  by  her,  which 
she  gave  suck  to,  which  grieved  me  heartily ;  but  when  the  old 
one  fell,  the  kid  stood  stock-still  by  her  till  I  came  and  took  her 
up ;  and  not  only  so,  but  when  I  carried  the  old  one  with  me 
upon  my  shoulders,  the  kid  followed  me  quite  to  my  enclosure, 
upon  which  I  laid  down  the  dam,  and  took  the  kid  in  my  arms, 
and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to  have  bred  it  up  tame, 
but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I  was  forced  to  kill  it  and  eat  it  myself : 
these  two  supplied  me  with  flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  eat  sparingly, 
and  saved  my  provisions  (my  bread  especially)  as  much  as 
possibly  I  could. 

Having  now  fixed  my. habitation,  I  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  place  to  make  a  fire  in,  and  fuel  to  bum ;  and 
what  I  did  for  that,  as  also  how  I  enlarged  my  cave,  and  what 
conveniences  I  made,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  in  its  place : 
but  I  must  first  give  some  little  account  of  myself,  and  of  my 
thoughts  about  living,  which  it  may  well  be  supposed  were  not 
a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition ;  for  as  I  was  not 
cast  away  upon  that  island  without  being  driven,  as  is  said,  by 
a  violent  storm  quite  out  of  the  course  of  our  intended  voyage, 
and  a  great  way,  viz.,  some  hundreds  of  leagues  out  of  the 
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ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I  had  great  reason  to 
consider  it  as  a  determination  of  Heaven,  that  in  this  desolate 
place,  and  in  this  desolate  manner,  I  should  end  my  life.  The 
tears  would  run  plentifully  down  my  face  when  I  made  these 
reflections,  and  sometimes  I  would  expostulate  with  myself,  why 
Providence  should  thus  completely  ruin  His  creatures,  and  render 
them  so  absolutely  miserable,  so  without  help  abandoned,  so 
entirely  depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  be  rational  to  be  thank- 
ful for  such  a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon  me  to  check  these 
thoughts,  and  to  reprove  me ;  and  particularly  one  day,  walking 
with  my  gun  in  my  hand  by  the  sea-side,  I  was  very  pensive 
upon  the  subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  reason  as  it 
were  expostulating  with  me  the  other  way,  thus  :  '  Well,  you  are 
in  a  desolate  condition,  it  is  true ;  but  pray  remember,  where 
are  the  rest  of  you  ?  Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you  into  the 
boat  ?  Where  are  the  ten  ?  Why  were  they  not  saved  and  you 
lost  ?  Why  were  you  singled  out  ?  Is  it  better  to  be  here  or 
there  ?'  and  then  I  pointed  to  the  sea.  All  evils  are  to  be  con- 
sidered with  the  good  that  is  in  them,  and  with  what  worse 
attended  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how  well  I  was  furnished  for 
my  subsistence,  and  what  would  have  been  my  case  if  it  had  not 
happened,  which  was  an  hundred  thousand  to  one,  that  the  ship 
floated  from  the  place  where  she  first  struck,  and  was  driven  so 
near  the  shore  that  I  had  time  to  get  all  these  things  out  of  her : 
what  would  have  been  my  case  if  I  had  been  to  have  lived  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore,  without  necessaries 
of  life  or  necessaries  to  supply  and  procure  them  ?  Particularly, 
said  I  aloud  (though  to  myself),  what  should  I  have  done  with- 
out a  gun,  without  ammunition,  without  any  tools  to  make  any- 
thing, or  to  work  with ;  without  clothes,  bedding,  a  tent,  or  any 
manner  of  covering?  and  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  sufficient 
quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide  myself  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  live  without  my  gun  when  my  ammunition  was 
spent ;  so  that  I  had  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting,  without  any 
want,  as  long  as  I  lived ;  for  I  considered  from  the  beginning 
how  I  should  provide  for  the  accidents  that  might  happen  and 
for  the  time  that  was  to  come,  even  not  only  after  my  ammuni- 
tion should  be  spent,  but  even  after  my  health  or  strength 
should  decay. 

I  confess  I  had  not  entertained  any  notion  of  my  ammunition 
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being  destroyed  at  one  blast,  I  mean  my  powder  being  blown 
up  by  lightning ;  and  this  made  the  thoughts  of  it  so  surprising 
to  me  when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  I  observed  just 
now. 

And  now  being  about  to  enter  into  a  melancholy  relation  of  a 
scene  of  silent  life,  such  perhaps  as  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
world  before,  I  shall  take  it  from  its  beginning,  and  continue  it 
in  its  order.  It  was,  by  my  account,  the  30th  of  September, 
when,  in  the  manner  as  above  said,  I  first  set  foot  upon  this  horrid 
island,  when  the  sun  being,  to  us,  in  its  autumnal  equinox,  was 
almost  just  over  my  head  ;  for  I  reckoned  myself,  by  observa- 
tion, to  be  in  the  latitude  of  g  degrees  22  minutes  north  of  the 
line. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it  came  into 
my  thoughts,  that  I  should  lose  my  reckoning  of  time  for  want 
of  books,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the  Sabbath 
days  from  the  working  days  ;  but  to  prevent  this,  I  cut  it  with 
my  knife  upon  a  large  post  in  capital  letters,  and  making  it  into 
a  great  cross,  I  set  it  up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed,  viz., 
I  came  on  shore  here  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1659.  Upon  the 
sides  of  this  square  post,  I  cut  every  day  a  notch  with  my  knife, 
and  every  seventh  notch  was  as  long  again  as  the  rest,  and 
every  first  day  of  the  month  ais  long  again  as  that  long  one ;  and 
thus  I  kept  my  calendar,  or  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  reckon- 
ing of  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  to  observe,  that  among  the  many 
things  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship  in  the  several  voyages, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  I  made  to  it,  I  got  several  things  of 
less  value,  but  not  all  less  useful  to  me,  which  I  omitted  setting 
down  before ;  as  in  particular,  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  seversd 
parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate's,  gunner's,  and  carpenter's  keep- 
ing ;  three  or  four  compasses,  some  mathematical  instruments, 
dials,  perspectives,  charts,  and  books  of  navigation  ;  all  which  I 
huddled  together,  whether  I  might  want  them  or  no :  also,  I  found 
three  very  good  Bibles  which  came  to  me  in  my  cargo  from 
England,  and  which  I  had  packed  up  among  my  things ;  some 
Portuguese  books  also,  and  among  them  two  or  three  popish 
prayer-books,  and  several  other  books,  all  which  I  carefully 
secured.  And  I  must  not  forget,  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a  dog 
and  two  cats  of  whose  eminent  history  I  may  have  occasion  to 
say  something  in  its  place  ;  for  I  carried  both  the  cats  with  me ; 
\  as  for  the  dog,  he  jumped  out  of  the  ship  of  himself,  and 
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swam  on  shore  to  me  the  day  after  I  went  on  shore  with  my 
first  cargo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me  many  years ;  I  wanted 
nothing  that  he  could  fetch  me,  nor  any  company  that  he  could 
make  up  to  me ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  but  that 
he  could  not  do.  As  I  observed  before,  I  found  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  I  husbanded  them  to  the  utmost ;  and  I  shall  shew, 
that  while  my  ink  lasted,  I  kept  things  very  exact ;  but  after 
that  was  gone,  I  could  not ;  for  I  could  not  make  any  ink,  by 
any  means  that  I  could  devise. 

And  this  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted  many  things,  not- 
withstanding all  that  I  had  amassed  together ;  and  of  these 
this  of  ink  was  one,  as  also  spade,  pick-axe  and  shovel, 
to  dig  or  remove  the  earth ;  needles,  pins,  and  thread ; 
as  for  linen,  I  soon  learned  to  want  that  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did  go  on  heavily,  and 
it  was  near  a  whole  year  before  I  had  entirely  finished  my  little 
pale  or  surrounded  habitation :  the  piles  or  stakes,  which  were 
as  heavy  as  I  could  well  lift,  were  a  long  time  in  cutting  and 
preparing  in  the  woods,  and  more  by  far  in  bringing  home  ;  so 
that  I  spent  sometimes  two  days  in  cutting  and  bringing  home 
one  of  those  posts,  and  a  third  day  in  driving  it  into  the  ground; 
for  which  purpose  I  got  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  at  first,  but  at 
last  bethought  myself  of  one  of  the  iron  crows,  which  however, 
though  I  found  it,  yet  it  made  driving  those  posts  or  piles  very 
laborious  and  tedious  work. 

But  what  need  I  have  been  concerned  at  the  tediousness  of 
an)rthing  I  had  to  do,  seeing  I  had  time  enough  to  do  it  in  ?  nor 
had  I  any  other  employment  if  that  had  been  over,  at  least,  that 
I  could  foresee,  except  the  ranging  the  island  to  seek  for  food, 
which  I  did  more  or  less  every  day. 

I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  my  condition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance I  was  reduced  to,  and  I  drew  up  the  state  of  my 
affairs  in  writing  ;  not  so  much  to  leave  them  to  any  that  were 
to  come  after  me,  for  I  was  like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  as  to 
deliver  my  thoughts  fi^om  daily  poring  upon  them,  and  afflicting 
my  mind ;  and  as  my  reason  began  now  to  master  my  despon- 
dency, I  began  to  comfort  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  set 
the  good  against  the  evil,  that  I  might  have  something  to  dis- 
tinguish my  case  from  worse ;  and  I  stated  it  very  impartially, 
like  debtor  and  creditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed  against  the 
miseries  I  suffered,  thus  : 
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EVIL. 

/  am  cast  upon  a  horrible  deso- 
late island^  void  of  all  hope  of  re- 
covery. 

I  am  singled  out  and  separated, 
as  it  were,  from  all  the  world,  to 
be  miserable. 


I  am  divided  from  mankind,  a 
solitaire,  one  banished  from  hu- 
man society, 

I  have  not  clothes  to  cover  me. 


GOOD. 

But  I  am  alive,  and  not 
drowned,  as  all  my  ship's  com- 
pany  was. 

But  I  am  singled  out  too  from 
all  the  ship's  crew  to  be  spared 
from  death ;  and  He  that  mira- 
culously saved  me  from  death,  can 
deliver  me  from  this  condition. 

But  I  am  not  starved  and 
perishing  on  a  barren  place, 
affording  no  sustenance. 

But  I  am  in  a  hot  climate 
where  if  I  had  clothes  I  could 
hardly  wear  them. 

But  I  am  cast  on  an  island, 
where  I  see  no  wild  beasts  to  hurt 
me,  as  I  saw  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  what  if  I  had  been 
shipwrecked  there  ? 

But  God  wonderfully  sent  the 
ship  in  near  enough  to  the  shore^ 
that  I  have  gotten  out  so  many 
necessary  things  as  will  either 
supply  my  wants,  or  enable  me 
to  supply  myself  even  as  long  as 
I  live. 


Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undoubted  testimony,  that  there 
was  scarce  any  condition  in  the  world  so  miserable,  but  there 
was  something  negative  or  something  positive  to  be  thankful  for 
in  it ;  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction  from  the  experience  of 
the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions  in  this  world,  that  we  may 
always  find  in  it  something  to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to 
set,  in  the  description  of  good  and  evil,  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account. 


/  am  without  any  defence  or 
means  to  resist  any  violence  of 
man  or  beast. 


I  have  no  soul  to  speak  to,  or 
relieve  me. 
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Having  now  brought  my  mind  a  little  to  relish  my  coijdition^ 
and  given  over  looking  out  to  sea,  to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship  ; 
I  say,  giving  over  these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myself  to 
accommodate  my  way  of  living,  and  to  make  things  as  easy  to 
me  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which  was  a  tent 
under  the  side  of  a  rock,  surrounded  with  a  strong  pale  of  posts 
and  cables,  but  I  might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a. 
kind  of  wall  up  against  it  of  turfs,  about  two  feet  thick  on  the 
outside,  and  after  some  time,  I  think  it  was  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
raised  rafters  from  it,  leaning  to  the  rock,  and  thatched  or 
covered  it  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I  could  get 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  I  found  at  some  times  of  the  year 
very  violent. 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all  my  goods  into  this 
pale,  and  into  the  cave  which  I  had  made  behind  me :  but  I 
must  observe  too  that  at  first  this  was  a  confused  heap  of  goods,. 
which  as  they  lay  in  no  order,  so  they  took  up  aU  my  place,  I 
had  no  room  to  turn  myself;  so  I  set  myself  to  enlarge  my  cave 
and  works  farther  into  the  earth ;  for  it  was  a  loose  sandy  rock,. 
which  yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I  bestowed  on  it :  and  so 
when  I  found  I  was  pretty  safe  as  to  beasts  of  prey,  I  worked 
sideways  to  the  right  hand  into  the  rock  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  right  again,  worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a  door  to  come 
out,  on  the  outside  of  my  pale  or  fortification. 

This  gave  me  not  only  egress  and  regress,  as  it  were  a  back* 
way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  store-house,  but  gave  me  room  to 
stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make  such  necessary 
things  as  I  found  I  most  wanted,  particularly  a  chair  and  a 
table  ;  for  without  these  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  few  com- 
forts I  had  in  the  world  ;  I  could  not  write  or  eat,  or  do  several 
things  with  so  much  pleasure  without  a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work ;  and  here  I  must  needs  observe,  that  as 
reason  is  the  substance  and  original  of  the  mathematics,  so  by 
stating  and  squaring  ever5rthing  by  reason,  and  by  making  the 
most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  man  may  be  in  time 
master  of  every  mechanic  art.  I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in 
my  life,  and  yet  in  time  by  labour,  application  and  contrivance, 
I  found  at  last  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  I  could  have  made  it, 
especially  if  I  had  had  tools ;  however  I  made  abundance  of 
things,  even  without  tools,  and  some  with  no  more .  tools  than 
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an  acLse  and  a  hatch^,  which  perhaps  were  never  made  that 
way  before,  and  that  with  infinite  labour;  for  example,  if  I 
wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other  way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set 
it  on  an  edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my 
axe,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub 
it  smooth  with  my  ad^e.  It  is  true,  by  this  method  I  could 
make  but  one  board  out  of  a  whole  tree,  but  this  I  had  no 
remedy  for  but  patience,  any  more  than  I  had  for  the  pro- 
digious deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me  up  to  make  a 
plank  or  board :  but  my  time  or  labour  was  Uttle  worth,  and  so 
it  was  as  well  employed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  as  I  observed  above, 
in  the  first  place,  and  this  I  did  out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards 
which  I  brought  on  my  raft  from  the  ship :  but  when  I  had 
wrought  out  some  boards,  as  above,  I  made  large  shelves,  of  the 
breadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  one  over  another,  all  along  one  side 
of  my  cave,  to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron-work,  and  in  a 
word,  to  separate  everything  at  large  in  their  places,  that  I 
might  come  easily  at  them ;  I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of 
the  rock  to  hang  my  guns  and  all  things  that  would  hang  up. 

So  that  had  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it  looked  like  a  general 
magazine  of  all  necessary  things;  and  I  had  everything  so 
ready  at  my  hand,  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all 
my  goods  m  such  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of  all 
necessaries  so  great. 

And  now  it  was  that  I  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  every  day's 
employment ;  for  indeed  at  first  I  was  in  too  much  a  hurry ;  and 
not  only  hurry  as  to  labour,  but  in  too  much  discomposure  of 
mind,  and  my  journal  would  have  been  full  of  many  dull  things. 
For  example,  I  must  have  said  thus :  Sep.  the  30th,.  after  I  got 
to  shore,  and  had  escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful 
to  God  for  my  deliverance  having  first  vomited  with  the  great 
quantity  of  salt  water  which  was  gotten  into  my  stomach,  and 
recovering  myself  a  little,  I  ran  about  the  shore,  wringing  my 
hands,  and  beating  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my  misery, 
and  crying  out,  I  was  undone,  undone ;  till,  tired  and  faint,  I 
was  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  to  repose,  but  durst  not 
sleep  for  fear  of  being  devoured. 

Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on  board  the  ship, 
and  got  all  that  I  could  out  of  her,  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
getting  up  to  the  top  of  a  little  mountain,  and  looking  out  to  sea 
in  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship ;  then  fancy  at  a  vast  distance  I  spied 
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a  sail ;  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  it ;  and  then,  after  look- 
ing  steadily  till  I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite,  and  sit  down  and 
weep  like  a  child,  and  thus  increase  my  misery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some  measure,  and 
having  settled  my  household  stuff  and  habitation,  made  me  a 
table  and  a  chair,  and  all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  could,  I 
began  to  keep  my  journal,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  you  the 
copy  (though  in  it  will  be  told  all  these  particulars  over  again) 
as  long  as  it  lasted ;  for  having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  it  off. ' 


THE   JOURNAL. 

Sept.  30,  1659. 

I,  POOR  miserable  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  shipwrecked,  during 
a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing,  came  on  shore  on  this  dismal 
unfortunate  island,  which  I  called  the  Island  of  Despair,  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself  almost 
dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  afflicting  myself,  at  the 
dismal  circumstances  I  was  brought  to,  viz.,  I  had  neither  food, 
house,  clothes,  weapon,  nor  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  despair  of  any 
relief,  saw  nothing  but  death  before  me,  either  that  I  should  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered  by  savages,  or  starved  to 
death  for  want  of  food.  At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a 
tree,  for  fear  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soundly  though  it  rained 
all  night. 

October  i.  In  the  morning  I  saw  to  my  great  surprise,  the 
ship  had  floated  with  the  high  tide,  and  was  driven  on  shore 
again  much  nearer  the  island,  which  as  it  was  some  comfort  on 
one  hand,  for  seeing  her  sit  up  right,  and  not  broken  to  pieces, 
I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get  on  board,  and  get  some 
food  or  necessaries  out  of  her  for  my  relief ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  renewed  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who  I 
imagined  if  we  had  all  staid  on  board  might  have  saved  the  ship, 
or  at  least  that  they  would  not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they 
were ;  and  that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might  perhaps  have 
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built  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship,  to  have  carried  us  to 
some  other  part  of  the  world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in 
perplexing  myself  on  these  things ;  but  at  length,  seeing  the  ship 
almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand  as  near  as  I  could,  and  then 
swam  on  board  ;  this  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though  with 
no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  ist  of  October  to  the  24th.  All  these  days  entirely 
spent  in  making  several  voyages  to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the 
ship,  which  I  brought  on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafts. 
Much  rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some  intervals  of  fair 
weather :  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the  rainy  season. 

Oct.  20.  I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods  I  had  got 
up  upon  it :  but  being  in  shoal  water,  and  the  things  being 
chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered  many  of  them  when  the  tide  was  out. 

Oct.  25.  It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with  some  gusts  of 
wind,  during  which  time  the  ship  broke  in  pieces,  the  wind 
blowing  a  little  harder  than  before,  and  was  no  more  to  be 
seen,  except  the  wreck  of  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
spent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods  which  I  had 
saved,  that  rain  might  not  spoil  them. 

Oct.  26.  I  walked  about  the  shore  almost  all  day,  to  find 
out  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation,  greatly  concerned  to  secure 
myself  from  any  attack  in  the  night,  either  from  wild  beasts  or 
men.  Towards  night  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  under  a 
rock,  and  marked  out  a  semi-circle  for  my  encampment, 
which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with  a  work,  wall,  or  fortifica- 
tion made  of  double  piles,  lined  within  with  cable,  and  without 
with  turf. 

From  the  26th  to  the  30th,  I  worked  very  hard  in  carrying 
all  my  goods  to  my  new  habitation,  though  some  part  of  the 
time  it  rained  exceeding  hard. 

The  31st,  in  the  morning,  I  went  out  into  the  island  with  my 
gun,  to  see  for  some  food,  and  discover  the  country ;  when  I 
killed  a  she-goat,  and  her  kid  followed  me  home ;  which  I 
afterwards  killed  also,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

November  i.  I  set  up  my  tent  under  a  rock,  and  lay  there 
for  the  first  night,  making  it  as  large  as  I  could  with  stakes 
driven  in  to  swing  my  hammock  upon. 

Nov.  2.  I  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards,  and  the  pieces 
of  timber  which  made  my  rafts,  and  with  them  formed  a  fence 
round  me,  a  little  within  the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my 
fortification. 
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Nov.  3.  I  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed  two  fowls  like 
ducks,  which  were  very  good  food.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
work  to  make  me  a  table. 

Nov.  4.     This  morning  I  began  to  order  my  times  of  work, 

of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time  of  sleep,  and  time  of  diversion ; 

viz.,  every  morning  I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three 

hours,  if  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work  till 

about  eleven  o'clock,  then  eat  what  I  had  to  live  on,  and  from 

twelve  to  two  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive 

hot,  and  then  in  the  evening  to  work  again ;  the  working  part 

of  this  day,  and  of  the  next,  were  wholly  employed  in  making 

my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very  sorry  workman,  though  time 

and  necessity  made  me  a  complete  natural  mechanic  soon  after, 

as  I  believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

Nov.  5.  This  day  went  abroad  with  my  gun  and  my  dog, 
and  killed  a  wild  cat,  her  skin  pretty  soft,  but  her  flesh  good 
for  nothing ;  every  creature  I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and 
preserved  them.  Coming  back  by  the  sea-shore  I  saw  many 
sorts  of  sea-fowls,  which  I  did  not  understand ;  but  was  sur- 
prised and  almost  frighted  with  two  or  three  seals,  which, 
while  I  was  gazing  at,  not  well  knowing  what  they  were,  got 
into  the  sea,  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

Nov.  6.  After  my  morning  walk  I  went  to  work  with  my 
table  again,  and  finished  it,  though  not  to  my  liking  :  nor  was 
it  long  before  I  learned  to  mend  it. 

Nov.  7.  Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  weather.  The  7th, 
8th,  9th,  loth,  and  part  of  the  12th  (for  the  nth  was  Sunday) 
I  took  wholly  up  to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  much  ado 
brought  it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ;  and 
even  in  the  making  I  pulled  it  in  pieces  several  times.  Note,  I 
soon  neglected  my  keeping  Sundays,  for  omitting  my  mark  for 
them  on  my  post,  I  forgot  which  was  which. 

Nov.  13.  This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed  me  exceedingly, 
and  cooled  the  earth,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  frighted  me  dreadfully  for  fear  of 
my  powder :  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  separate  my 
stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  parcels  as  possible,  that  it 
might  not  be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14,  15,  16.  These  three  days  I  spent  in  making  little 
square  chests  or  boxes,  which  might  hold  about  a  pound,  or 
two  pounds,  at  most,  of  powder ;  and  so  putting  the  powder  in, 
I  stowed  it  in  places  as  secure  and  remote  from  one  another  as 
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possible.     On  one  of  these  three  days  I  killed  a  large  bird  that 
was  good  to  eat,  but  I  knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

Nov.  17.  This  day  I  began  to  dig  behind  my  tent  into  the 
rock,  to  make  room  for  my  farther  conveniency.  Note,  three 
things  I  wanted  exceedingly  for  this  work,  viz.,  a  pick-axe,  a 
shovel,  and  a  wheel-barrow  or  basket,  so  I  desisted  from  my 
work,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply  that  want,  and 
make  me  some  tools :  as  for  a  pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron 
crows,  which  were  proper  enough  though  heavy ;  but  the  next 
thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade  ;  this  was  so  absolutely  necessaty, 
that  indeed  I  could  do  nothing  effectually  without  it ;  but  what 
kind  of  one  to  make  I  knew  not. 

Nov.  18.  The  next  day  in  searching  the  woods  I  found  a 
tree  of  that  wood,  or  like  it,  which  in  the  Brasils  they  call  the 
Iron  Tree,  for  its  exceeding  hardness ;  of  this,  with  great 
labour  and  almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought 
it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  exceeding  heav}\ 

The  excessive  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  having  no  other 
way,  made  me  a  long  while  upon  this  machine ;  for  I  worked 
it  effectually  by  little  and  little  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or 
spade,  the  handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  in  England,  only 
that  the  broad  part  having  no  iron  shod  upon  it  at  bottom,  it 
would  not  last  me  so  long ;  however,  it  served  well  enough  for 
the  uses  which  I  had  occasion  to  put  it  to ;  but  never  was  a 
shovel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or  so  long  a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a  wheel-barrow: 
a  basket  I  could  not  make  by  any  means,  having  no  such  things 
as  twigs  that  would  bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none 
yet  found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheel-barrow,  I  fancied  I  could 
make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no  notion  of,  neither  did 
I  know  how  to  go  about  it ;  besides,  I  had  no  possible  way  to 
make  the  iron  gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to 
run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  and  so  for  carrying  away  the  earth 
which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  I  made  me  a  thing  like  a  hod 
which  the  labourers  carry  mortar  in,  when  they  serve  the 
bricklayers. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making  the  shovel ; 
and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the  attempt  which  I  made  in 
vain  to  make  a  wheel-barrow,  took  me  up  no  less  than  four 
days,  I  mean  always  excepting  my  morning  walk  with  my  gun, 
which  I  seldom  failed ;  and  very  seldom  failed  also  bringing 
home  something  to  eat. 
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Nov.  23.  My  other  work  having  now  stood  still,  because  of 
my  making  these  tools,  when  they  were  finished  I  went  on,  and 
working  every  day,  as  my  strength  and  time  allowed,  I  spent 
eighteen  days  entirely  in  widening  and  deepening  my  cave,  that 
it  might  hold  my  goods  commodiously. 

Note,  During  all  this  time,  I  worked  to  make  this  room  or 
cave  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  me  as  a  warehouse  or 
magazine,  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  a  cellar ;  as  for  my 
lodgiiig,  I  kept  to  the  tent,  except  that  sometimes  in  the  wet 
season  of  the  year,  it  rained  so  hard  that  I  could  not  keep  my- 
self dry,  which  caused  me  afterwards  to  cover  all  my  place 
within  my  pale  with  long  poles  in  the  form  of  rafters,  leaning 
against  the  rock,  and  load  them  with  flags  and  large  leaves  of 
trees  like  a  thatch. 

December  10.  I  began  now  to  think  my  cave  or  vault 
finished,  when  on  a  sudden  (it  seems  I  had  made  it  too  large) 
a  great  quantity  of  earth  fell  down  firom  the  top  and  one  side, 
so  much  that  in  short  it  frighted  me,  and  not  without  reason 
too ;  for  if  I  had  been  under  it,  I  had  never  wanted  a  grave- 
digger  :  upon  this  disaster,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do 
over  again  ;  for  I  had  the  loose  earth  to  carry  out,  and,  which 
was  of  more  importance,  I  had  the  ceiling  to  prop  up,  so  that  I 
might  be  sure  no  more  would  come  down. 

Dec.  II.  This  day  I  went  to  work  with  it  accordingly,  and 
got  two  shores  or  posts  pitched  upright  to  the  top,  with  two 
pieces  of  boards  across  over  each  post ;  this  I  finished  the  next 
day ;  and  setting  more  posts  up  with  boards,  in  about  a  week 
more  I  had  the  roof  secured ;  and  the  posts,  standing  in  rows, 
served  me  for  partitions  to  part  off  my  house. 

Dec.  17.  From  this  day  to  the  twentieth  I  placed  shelves, 
and  knocked  up  nails  on  the  posts  to  hang  evers^thing  up  that 
could  be  hung  up ;  and  now  I  began  to  be  in  some  order 
within  doors. 

Dec.  20.  Now  I  carried  everything  into  the  cave,  and  began 
to  furnish  my  house,  and  set  up  some  pieces  of  boards,  like  a 
dresser,  to  order  my  victuals  upon;  but  boards  began  to  be  very 
scarce  with  me  :  also  I  made  me  another  table. 

Dec.  24.     Much  rain  all  night  and  all  day ;  no  stirring  out. 

Dec.  25.     Rain  all  day. 

Dec.  26.  No  rain,  and  the  earth  much  cooler  than  before, 
and  pleasanter. 

Dec.  27.    Killed  a  young  goat,  and  lamed  another,  so  that 
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I  caught  it,  and  led  it  home  in  a  string ;  when  I  had  it  home, 
I  bound  and  splintered  up  its  leg,  which  was  broke.  N.B.  I 
took  such  care  of  it,  that  it  lived,  and  the  leg  grew  well  and  as 
strong  as  ever ;  but  by  nursing  it  so  long  it  grew  tame,  and  fed 
upon  the  little  green  at  my  door,  and  would  not  go  away :  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  entertained  a  thought  of  breeding  up 
some  tame  creatures,  that  I  might  have  food  when  my  powder 
and  shot  was  all  spent. 

Dec.  28,  29,  30.  Great  heats  and  no  breeze ;  so  that  there 
was  no  stirring  abroad,  except  in  the  evening  for  food  :  this 
time  I  spent  in  putting  all  my  things  in  order  within  doors. 

January  i.  Very  hot  still,  but  I  went  abroad  early  and  late 
with  my  gun,  and  lay  stiU  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  even- 
ing, going  farther  into  the  valleys,  which  lay  towards  the  centre 
of  the  island,  I  found  there  was  plenty  of  goats,  though  exceed- 
ing shy  and  hard  to  come  at ;  however,  I  resolved  to  try  rf  I 
could  not  bring  my  dog  to  hunt  them  down. 

Jan.  2.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  went  out  with  my  dog, 
and  set  him  upon  the  goats ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  they  gdl 
faced  about  upon  the  dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for 
he  would  not  come  near  them. 

Jan.  3.  I  began  my  fence  or  wall ;  which,  being  still  jealous 
of  my  being  attacked  by  somebody,  I  resolved  to  make  very 
thick  and  strong. 

N.B.  This  wall  being  described  before,  I  purposely 
omit  what  was  said  in  the  Journal ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  I  was  no  less  time  than  from  the  3rd  of 
January  to  the  14th  of  April,  working,  finishing,  and 
perfecting  this  wall,  though  it  was  no  more  than  about 
24  yards  in  length,  being  a  half-circle  from  one  place 
in  the  rock  to  another  place  about  eight  yards  from  it, 
the  door  of  the  cave  being  in  the  centre  behind  it. 

All  this  time  I  worked  very  hard,  the  rains  hindering  me 
many  days,  nay,  sometimes  weeks  together ;  but  I  thought  I 
should  never  be  perfectly  secure  until  this  wall  was  finished ; 
and  it  is  scarce  credible  what  inexpressible  labour  everything 
was  done  with,  especially  the  bringing  piles  out  of  the  woods, 
and  driving  them  into  the  ground,  for  I  made  them  much 
bigger  than  I  need  to  have  done. 

When  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  outside  double  fenced 
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with  a  turf-wall  raised  up  close  to  it,  I  persuaded  myself  that 
if  any  people  were  to  come  on  shore  there,  they  would  not 
perceive  anything  like  a  habitation ;  and  it  was  very  well  I 
did  so,  as  may  be  observed  hereafter  upon  a  very  remarkable 
occasion. 

During  this  time  I  made  my  rounds  in  the  woods  for  game 
every  day,  when  the  rain  admitted  me,  and  made  frequent  dis- 
coveries in  these  walks  of  something  or  other  to  my  advantage  ; 
particularly  I  found  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons,  who  built  not  as 
wood  pigeons,  in  a  tree,  but  rather  as  house  pigeons,  in  the 
holes  of  the  rocks  ;  and  taking  some  young  ones,  L  endeavoured 
to  breed  them  up  tame,  and  did  so  ;  but  when  they  grew  older 
they  flew  away,  which  perhaps  was  at  first  for  want  of  feeding 
them,  for  I  had  nothing  to  give  them ;  however,  I  frequently 
found  their  nests,  and  got  their  young  ones,  which  were  very 
good  meat. 

And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  affairs,'  I  found 
myself  wanting  in  many  things,  which  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  make,  as  indeed,  as  to  some  of  them, 
it  was;  for  instance,  I  could  never  make  a  cask  to  be  hooped  :  I 
had  a  small  runlet  or  two,  as  I  observed  before,  but  I  could 
never  arrive  to  the  capacity  of  making  one  by  them,  though  I 
spent  many  weeks  about  it;  I  could  neither  put  in  the  heads,  nor 
joint  the  staves  so  true  to  one  another  as  to  make  them  hold 
water ;  so  I  gave  that  also  over. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for  candle  ;  so  that  as 
soon  as  ever  it  was  dark,  which  was  generally  by  seven  o'clock, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  :  I  remembered  the  lump  of  beeswax 
^ith  which  I  made  candles  in  my  African  adventure,  but  I  had 
none  o'f  that  now ;  the  only  remedy  I  had,  was,  that  when  I 
had  killed  a  goat  I  saved  the  tallow,  and  with  a  little  dish  made 
of  clay,  which  I  baked  in  the  sun,  to  which  I  added  a  wick  of 
some  oakum,  I  made  me  a  lamp;  and  this  gave  me  light, 
though  not  a  clear  steady  light  like  a  candle.  In  the  middle  of 
all  my  labours  it  happened,  that  rummaging  my  things,  I  found 
a  little  bag,  which,  as  I  hinted  before,  had  been  filled  with  com 
for  the  feeding  of  poultry — not  for  this  voyage,  but  before,  as  I 
suppose,  when  the  ship  came  from  Lisbon ;  what  little  remainder 
of  com  had  been  in  the  bag  was  all  devoured  with  the  rats,  and 
I  saw  nothing  in  the  bag  but  husks  and  dust ;  and  being  willing 
to  have  the  bag  for  some  other  use,  I  think  it  was  to  put  powder 
in,  when  I  divided  it  for  fear  of  the  lightning,  or  some  such  use^ 
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I  shook  the  husks  of  corn  out  of  it  on  one  side  of  my  fortifica- 
tion under  the  rock. 

It  was  a  little  before  the  great  rains,  just  now  mentioned,  that 
I  threw  this  stuff  away,  taking  no  notice  of  anything,  and  not  so 
much  as  remembering  that  I  had  thrown  anything  there  ;  when 
about  a  month  after,  or  thereabout,  I  saw  some  few  stalks  of 
something  green  shooting  out  of  the  ground,  which  I  fancied 
might  be  some  plant  I  had  not  seen ;  but  I  was  surprised  and 
perfectly  astonished,  when  after  a  little  longer  time  I  saw  about 
ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were  perfect  green  barley 
of  the  same  kind  as  our  European,  nay,  as  our  English  barley. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
my  thoughts  on  this  occasion ;  I  had  hitherto  acted  upon  no 
religious  foundation  at  all ;  indeed,  I  had  very  few  notions  of 
religion  in  my  head,  or  had  entertained  any  sense  of  anj^hing 
that  had  befallen  me,  otherwise  than  as  a  chance,  or,  as  we 
lightly  say,  what  pleases  God  ;  without  so  much  as  inquiring  into 
the  end  of  Providence  in  these  things,  or  His  order  in  governing 
events  in  the  world ;  but  after  I  saw  barley  grow  there,  in  a 
climate  which  I  knew  was  not  proper  for  com,  and  especially 
that  I  knew  not  how  it  came  there,  it  startled  me  strangely ; 
and  I  began  to  suggest  that  God  had  miraculously  caused 
this  grain  to  grow  without  any  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that 
it  was  so  directed  purely  for  my  sustenance  on  that  wild, 
miserable  place. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  little,  and  brought  tears  out  of  my 
eyes,  and  I  began  to  bless  myself  that  such  a  prodigy  of  nature 
should  happen  upon  my  account ;  and  this  was  the  more  strange 
to  me,  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  along  by  the  side  of  the  rock, 
some  other  straggling  stalks,  which  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice, 
and  which  I  knew,  because  I  had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa  when  I 
was  ashore  there. 

I  not  only  thought  these  the  pure  productions  of  Providence 
for  my  support,  but  not  doubting  but  that  there  was  more  in  the 
place,  I  went  all  over  that  part  of  the  island,  where  I  had  been 
before,  peeping  in  every  corner  and  under  every  rock  to  see  for 
more  of^it,  but  I  could  not  find  any ;  at  last  it  occurred  to  my 
thought  that  I  had  shook  a  bag  of  chickens'  meat  out  in  that 
place,  and  then  the  wonder  began  to  cease;  and  I  must  confess, 
my  religious  thankfulness  to  God's  providence  began  to  abate 
too,  upon  discovering  that  all  this  was  nothing  but  what  was 
'^nmmon ;  though   I   ought  to  have  been  as  thankful  for  so 
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strange  and  unforeseen  a  providence  as  if  it  had  been  miracu- 
lous ;  for  it  was  really  the  work  of  Providence  as  to  me,  that 
should  order  or  appoint  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  corn  to  remain 
unspoiled,  when  the  rats  had  destroyed  all  the  rest,  as  if  it  had 
been  dropped  from  heaven  :  as  also,  that  I  should  throw  it  out 
in  that  particular  place,  where,  it  being  in  the  shade  of  a  high 
rocky  it  sprang  up  immediately;  whereas,  if  I  had  thrown  it  any- 
where else  at  that  time,  it  had  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 

I  carefully  saved  the  ears  of  com,  you  may  be  sure,  in  their 
season,  which  was  about  the  end  of  June,  and  laying  up  every 
com,  I  resolved  to  sow  them  all  again,  hoping  in  time  to  have 
some  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  year  that  I  could  allow  myself  the  least  grain 
of  this  com  to  eat,  and  even  then  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  say 
afterwards  in  its  order;  for  I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  first 
season,  by  not  observing  the  proper  time ;  for  I  sowed  it  just 
before  the  dry  season,  so  that  it  never  came  up  at  all,  at  least, 
not  as  it  would  have  done  :  of  which  in  its  place. 

Besides  this  barley,  there  were,  as  above,  twenty  or  thirty 
stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the  same  care,  and  whose 
use  was  of  the  same  kind  or  to  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  To  make 
me  bread,  or  rather  food ;  for  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up  with- 
out baking,  though  I  did  that  also  after  some  time.  But  to 
return  to  my  journal. 

I  worked  excessive  hard  these  three  or  four  months  to  get  my 
wall  done  ;  and  the  14th  of  April  I  closed  it  up,  contriving  to  go 
into  it,  not  by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall  by  a  ladder,  that  there 
might  be  no  sign  in  the  outside  of  my  habitation. 

April  16.  I  finished  the  ladder,  so  I  went  up  with  the  ladder 
to  the  top,  and  then  pulled  it  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  on 
the  inside :  this  was  a  complete  enclosure  to  me ;  for  within  I 
had  room  enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at  me  from  without, 
unless  it  could  first  mount  my  wall. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  wall  was  finished,  I  had  almost 
had  all  my  labour  overthrown  at  once,  and  myself  killed ;  the 
case  was  thus :  As  I  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  behind  my 
tent,  just  in  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly  frighted 
with  a  most  dreadful  surprising  thing  indeed  ;  for  on  a  sudden 
I  found  the  earth  come  crumbling  down  from  the  roof  of  my 
cave,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  over  my  head,  and  two  of 
the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked  in  a  frightful  manner : 
I  was  heartily  scared,  but  thought  nothing  of  what  was  really 
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the  cause,  only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  falling  in, 
as  some  of  it  had  done  before  ;  and  for  fear  I  should  be  buried 
in  it,  I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder ;  and  not  thinking  myself  safe 
there  neither,  I  got  over  my  wall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the 
hill  which  I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me :  I  was  no 
sooner  stepped  down  upon  the  firm  ground,  but  I  plainly  saw  it 
was  a  terrible  earthquake,  for  the  ground  I  stood  on  shook 
three  times  at  about  eight  minutes'  distance,  with  three  such 
shocks  as  would  have  overturned  the  strongest  building  that 
could  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  earth ;  and  a  great 
piece  of  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  from 
me  next  the  s^a,  fell  down  with  such  a  terrible  noise  as  I  never 
heard  in  all  my  life  :  I  j)erceived  also  the  very  sea  was  put  into 
violent  motion  by  it ;  and  I  believe  the  shocks  were  stronger 
under  the  water  than  on  the  island. 

I  was  so  amazed  with  the  thing  itself,  having  never  felt  the 
like,  or  discoursed  with  anyone  that  had,  that  I  was  like  one 
'dead  or  stupefied ;  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  made  my 
stomach  sick,  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea ;  but  the  noise  of 
the  falling  of  the  rock  awaked  me,  as  it  were,  and  rousing  me 
from  the  stupefied  condition  I  was  in,  filled  me  with  horror,  and 
I  thought  of  nothing  then  but  the  hill  falling  upoii  my  tent,  and 
all  my  household  goods,  and  burying  all  at  once  ;  ind  this  sunk 
my  very  soul  within  me  a  second  time. 

After  the  third  shock  was  over,  and  I  felt  no  more  for  some 
time,  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  yet  I  had  not  heart  enough 
to  get  over  my  wall  again,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but  sat 
still  upon  the  ground,  greatly  cast  down  and  disconsolate,  not 
knowing  what  to  do :  all  this  while  I  had  not  the  least  serious 
religious  thought,  nothing  but  the  common,  *  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me  ;'  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went  away  too. 

While  I  sat  thus,  I  found  the  air  overcast,  and  grow  cloudy, 
as  if  it  would  rain  ;  soon  after  that  the  wind  rose  by  little  and 
little,  so  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  blew  a  most  dreadful 
hurricane  :  the  sea  was  all  on  a  sudden  covered  over  with  foam 
and  froth,  the  shore  was  covered  with  the  breach  of  the  water, 
the  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  a  terrible  storm  it  was ; 
and  this  held  about  three  hours,  and  then  began  to  abate, 
and  in  two  hours  more  it  was  stark  calm,  and  began  to  rain 
very  hard. 

All  this  while  I  sat  upon  the  ground,  very  much  terrified  and 
dejected,  when  on  a  sudden  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that 
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these  winds  and  rain  being  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake, 
the  earthquake  itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might  venture 
into  my  cave  again :  with  this  thought  my  spirits  began  to 
revive,  and  the  rain  also  helping  to  persuade  me,  I  went  in  and 
sat  down  in  my  tent,  but  the  rain  was  so  violent,  that  my  tent 
was  ready  to  be  beaten  down  with  it ;  and  I  was  forced  to  go 
into  my  cave,  though  very  much  afraid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it 
should  fall  on  my  head. 

This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work,  viz.,  to  cut  a  hole 
through  my  new  fortification  like  a  sink  to  let  water  go  out, 
which  would  else  have  drowned  my  cave.  After  I  had  been  in 
my  cave  some  time,  and  found  still  no  more  shocks  of  the  earth- 
quake follow,  I  began  to  be  more  composed  ;  and  now,  to  sup- 
port my  spirits,  which  indeed  wanted  it  very  much,  I  went  to 
my  little  store,  and  took  a  small  sup  of  rum,  which,  however,  I 
did  then,  and  always,  very  sparingly,  knowing  I  could  have  no 
more  when  that  was  gone. 

It  continued  raining  all  that  night  and  great  part  of  the  next 
day,  so  that  I  could  not  stir  abroad  ;  but  my  mind  being  more 
composed,  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  had  best  do,  concluding, 
that  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earthquakes,  there  would 
be  no  living  for  me  in  a  cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  building  me 
some  little  hut  in  an  open  place,  which  I  might  surround  with  a 
wall  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  make  myself  secure  from  wild 
beasts  or  men  :  but  concluded,  if  I  stayed  where  I  was,  I  should 
certainly,  one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive. 

With  these  thoughts,  I  resolved  to  remove  my  tent  from  the 
place  where  it  stood,  which  was  just  under  the  hanging  precipice 
of  the  hill,  and  which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again,  would  cer- 
tainly fall  upon  my  tent :  and  I  spent  the  two  next  days,  being 
the  19th  and  20th  of  April,  in  contriving  where  and  how  to 
remove  my  habitation. 

The  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  alive,  made  me  that  I  never 
slept  in  quiet ;  and  yet  the  apprehension  of  lying  abroad,  without 
any  fence,  was  almost  equal  to  it ;  but  still,  when  I  looked  about 
and  saw  how  every  thing  was  put  in  order,  how  pleasantly  con- 
cealed I  was,  and  how  safe  from  danger,  it  made  me  very  loth 
to  remove. 

In  the  meantime  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  require  a  vast 
deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  this,  and  that  I  must  be  contented  to 
run  the  venture  where  I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  camp  for  myself, 
and  had  secured  it  so  as  to  remove  to  it ;  so  with  this  resolution 
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I  composed  myself  for  a  time,  and  resolved  that  I  would  go  to 
work  with  all  speed  to  build  me  a  wall  with  piles  and  cables, 
etc.,  in  a  circle  as  before ;  and  set  my  tent  up  in  it  when  it  was 
finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to  stay  where  I  was  till  it  was 
finished  and  fit  to  remove  to.     This  was  the  21st. 

April  22.  The  next  morning  I  began  to  consider  of  means  to 
put  this  resolve  in  execution,  but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about 
my  tools ;  I  had  three  large  axes  and  abundance  of  hatchets 
(for  we  carried  the  hatchets  for  traffick  with  the  Indians),  but 
with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty  hard  wood,  they  were 
all  full  of  notches  and  dull,  and  though  I  had  a  grind-stone,  I 
could  not  turn  it  and  grind  my  tools  too-,  this  cost  me  as  much 
thought  as  a  statesman  would  have  bestowed  upon  a  grand 
point  of  politics,  or  a  judge  upon  the  life  and  death  of  a  man. 
At  length  I  contrived  a  wheel  with  a  string,  to  turn  it  with  my 
foot,  that  I  might  have  both  my  hands  at  liberty.  Note,  I  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing  in  England,  or  at  least  not  to  take 
notice  how  it  was  done,  though  since  I  have  observed  it  is  very 
common  there  ;  besides  that,  my  grind-stone  was  very  large  and 
heavy.  This  machine  cost  me  a  full  week's  work  to  bring  it  to 
perfection. 

April  28,  29.  These  two  whole  days  I  took  up  in  grinding  my 
tools,  my  machine  for  turning  my  grind-stone  performing  very 
well. 

April  30.  Having  perceived  my  bread  had  been  low  a  great 
while,  now  I  took  a  survey  of  it,  and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit 
cake  a  day,  which  made  my  heart  very  heavy. 

May  I.  In  the  morning,  looking  towards  the  sea-side,  the 
tide  being  low,  I  saw  something  lie  on  the  shore  bigger  than 
ordinary ;  and  it  looked  like  a  cask.  When  I  came  to  it,  I  found 
a  small  barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship, 
which  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  late  hurricane  ;  and  looking 
towards  the  wreck  itself,  I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out 
of  the  water  than  it  used  to  do :  I  examined  the  barrel  which 
was  driven  on  shore,  and  soon  found  it  was  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, but  it  had  taken  water,  and  the  powder  was  caked  as 
hard  as  a  stone ;  however,  I  rolled  it  farther  on  shore  for  the 
present,  and  went  on  upon  the  sands  as  near  as  I  could  to  the 
wreck  of  the  ship,  to  look  for  more. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  ship,  I  found  it  strangely  removed  : 
the  fore-castle,  which  lay  before  buried  in  sand,  was  heaved  up 
at  least  six  foot;  and  the  stern,  which  was  broke  to  pieces  and 
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parted  from  the  rest  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  soon  after  I  had 
left  rummaging  her,  was  tossed,  as  it  were,  up,  and  cast  on  one 
side,  and  the  sand  was  thrown  so  high  on  that  side  next  her 
stern,  that  whereas  there  was  a  great  place  of  water  before,  so 
that  I  could  not  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wreck 
without  swimming,  I  could  now  walk  quite  up  to  her  when  the 
tide  was  out.  I  was  surprised  with  this  at  first,  but  soon  con- 
cluded it  must  be  done  by  the  earthquake:  and  as  by  this 
violence  the  ship  was  more  broken  oj)en  than  formerly,  so  many 
things  came  daily  on  shore,  which  the  sea  had  loosened,  and 
which  the  winds  and  water  rolled  by  degrees  to  the  land. 

This  wholly  diverted  my  thoughts  from  the  design  of  removing 
my  habitation ;  and  I  busied  myself  mightily,  that  day  espe- 
cially, in  searching  whether  I  could  make  any  way  into  the  ship ; 
but  I  found  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  that  kind,  for  that 
all  the  inside  of  the  ship  was  choked  up  with  sand :  however, 
as  I  had  learnt  not  to  despair  of  any  thing,  I  resolved  to  pull 
€very  thing  to  pieces  that  I  could  of  the  ship,  concluding,  that 
every  thing  I  could  get  from  her  would  be  of  some  use  or  other 
to  me. 

May  3.  I  began  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a  piece  of  a  beam 
through,  which  I  thought  held  some  of  the  upper  part  or  quarter 
deck  together ;  and  when  I  had  cut  it  through,  I  cleared  away 
the  sand  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  side  which  lay  highest ;  but 
the  tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged  to  give  over  for  that  time. 

May  4.  I  went  a-fishing,  but  caught  not  one  fish  that  I  durst 
eat  ot  till  I  was  weary  of  my  sport ;  when  just  going  to  leave 
off,  I  caught  a  young  dolphin.  I  had  made  me  a  long  line  of 
some  rope-yarn,  but  I  had  no  hooks,  yet  I  frequently  caught 
fish  enough,  as  much  as  I  cared  to  eat ;  all  which  I  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  eat  them  dry. 

May  5.  Worked  on  the  wreck,  cut  another  beam  asunder, 
a.nd  brought  three  great  fir  planks  off  from  the  decks,  which  I 
tied  together,  and  made  swim  on  shore  when  the  tide  of  flood 
came  on. 

May  6.  Worked  on  the  wreck,  got  several  iron  bolts  out  of 
her,  and  other  pieces  of  iron-work ;  worked  very  hard,  and 
came  home  very  much  tired,  and  had  thoughts  of  giving  it 
over. 

May  7.  Went  to  the  wreck  again,  but  with  an  intent  not  to 
work,  but  found  the  weight  of  the  wreck  had  broke  itself  down, 
the  beams  being  cut,  that  several  pieces  of  the  ship  seemed  to 
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lie  loose :  and  the  inside  of  the  hold  lay  so  open,  that  I  could 
see  into  it,  but  almost  full  of  water  and  sand. 

May  8.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried  an  iron  crow  to 
wrench  up  the  deck,  which  lay  now  quite  clear  of  the  water  or 
sand  ;  I  wrenched  open  two  planks,  and  brought  them  on  shore 
also  with  the  tide :  I  left  the  iron  crow  in  the  wreck  for  next 
day. 

May  g.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the  crow  made  way 
into  the  body  of  the  wreck,  and  felt  several  casks,  and  loosened 
them  with  the  crow,  but  could  not  break  them  up ;  I  felt  also 
the  roll  of  English  lead,  and  could  stir  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
to  remove. 

May  10,  II,  12,  13,  14.  Went  every  day  to  the  wreck,  and 
got  a  great  many  pieces  of  timber,  and  boards,  or  plank,  and 
two  or  three  hundredweight  of  iron. 

May  15.  I  carried  two  hatchets,  to  try  if  I  could  not  cut  a 
piece  off  the  roll  of  lead,  by  placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and 
driving  it  with  the  other ;  but  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to  drive  the  hatchet. 

May  16.  It  had  blown  hard  in  the  night,  and  the  wreck 
appeared  more  broken  by  the  force  of  the  water ;  but  I  stayed 
so  long  in  the  woods  to  get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the  tide 
prevented  me  going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

May  17.  I  saw  some  pieces  of  the  wreck  blown  on  shore,  at  a 
great  distance,  near  two  miles  off  me,  but  resolved  to  see  what 
they  were,  and  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  head,  but  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bring  away. 

May  24.  Every  day  to  this  day  I  worked  on  the  wreck,  and 
with  hard  labour  I  loosened  some  things  so  much  with  the 
crow,  that  the  first  blowing  tide  several  casks  floated  out,  and 
two  of  the  seamen's  chests;  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but  pieces  of  timber,  and 
a  hogshead,  which  had  some  Brazil  pork  in  it,  but  the  salt 
water  and  the  sand  had  spoiled  it. 

I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of  June,  except 
the  time  necessary  to  get  food,  which  I  always  appointed, 
during  this  part  of  my  employment,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up, 
that  I  might  be  ready  when  it  was  ebbed  out ;  and  by  this  time 
I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  and  iron-work  enough  to  have 
built  a  good  boat,  if  I  had  known  how;  and  also,  I  got  at 
several  times,  and  in  several  pieces,  near  a  hundredweight  of  the 
sheet-lead. 
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June  16.  Going  down  to  the  sea  side,  I  found  a  large 
tortoise  or  turtle  ;  this  was  the  first  I  had  seen,  which  it  seems 
was  only  my  misfortune,  not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ; 
for  had  I  hapi>ened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I 
might  have  had  hundreds  of  them  every  day ;  as  I  found  after- 
wards ;  but  perhaps  had  paid  dear  enough  for  them. 

June  17.  I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle  ;  I  found  in  her  three- 
score eggs ;  and  her  flesh  was  to  me  at  that  time  the  most 
savoury  and  pleasant  that  ever  I  tasted  in  my  life,  having  had 
no  flesh,  but  of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  this  horrid 
place. 

June  18.  Rained  all  day,  and  I  stayed  within.  I  thought  at 
this  time  the  rain  felt  cold,  and  I  was  something  chilly,  which  I 
knew  was  not  usual  in  that  latitude. 

June  19.  Very  ill,  and  shivering,  as  if  the  weather  had  been 
cold. 

June  20.  No  rest  all  night,  violent  pains  in  my  head,  and 
feverish. 

June  21.  Very  ill,  frighted  almost  to  death  with  the 
apprehensions  of  my  sad  condition,  to  be  sick  and  no  help : 
Prayed  to  God  for  the  first  time  since  the  storm  off  Hull,  but 
scarce  knew  what  I  said,  or  why ;  my  thoughts  being  all  con- 
fused. 

June  22.  A  little  better,  but  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
sickness. 

June  23.  Very  bad  again,  cold  and  shivering,  and  then  a 
violent  head-ache. 

June  24.     Much  better. 

June  .25.  An  ague  very  violent ;  the  fit  held  me  seven  hours, 
cold  fit  and  hot,  with  faint  sweats  after  it. 

June  26.  Better  ;  and  having  no  victuals  to  eat,  took  my 
gun,  but  found  myself  very  weak ;  however,  I  killed  a  she-goat> 
and  with  much  difficulty  got  it  home,  and  broiled  some  of  it, 
and  eat ;  I  would  fain  have  stewed  it,  and  made  some  broth^ 
but  had  no  pot. 

June  27.  The  ague  again  so  violent,  that  I  lay  abed  all  day, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drank.  I  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst, 
but  so  weak  I  had  not  strength  to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself 
any  water  to  drink :  prayed  to  God  again,  but  was  light-headed ; 
and  when  I  was  not,  I  was  so  ignorant  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
say ;  only  I  lay  and  cried,  *  Lord,  look  upon  me  ;  Lord,  pity  me  ; 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me :'  I  suppose  I  did  nothing  else  for 
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two  or  three  hours,  till  the  fit  wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  wake  till  far  in  the  night ;  when  I  waked  I  found  myself 
much  refreshed,  but  weak  and  exceeding  thirsty:  however,  as  I 
had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was  forced  to  lie  till 
morning,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  In  this  second  sleep  I  had 
this  terrible  dream. 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  on  the  outside  of 
my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the  storm  blew  after  the  earthquake, 
and  that  I  saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great  black  cloud,  in  a 
bright  flame  of  fire,  and  alight  upon  the  ground.  He  was  all 
over  as  bright  as  a  flame,  so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to  look 
towards  him  ;  his  countenance  was  most  inexpressibly  dreadful, 
impossible  for  words  to  describe ;  when  he  stepped  upon  the 
ground  with  his  feet  I  thought  the  earth  trembled  just  as  it  had 
•done  before  in  the  earthquake,  and  all  the  air  looked  to  my 
apprehension  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  flashes  of  fire. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth,  but  he  moved  for- 
ward towards  me,  with  a  long  spear  or  weapon  in  his  hand  to 
kill  me ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  rising  ground,  at  some 
distance,  he  spoke  to  me,  or  I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all  that  I  can  say  I 
understood  was  this,  '  Seeing  all  these  things  have  not  brought 
thee  to  repentance,  now  thou  shalt  die ;'  at  which  words  I 
thought  he  Ufted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  his  hand  to  kill 
me. 

No  one,  that  shall  ever  read  this  account,  will  expect  that  I 
should  be  able  to  describe  the  horrors  of  my  soul  at  this  terrible 
vision ;  I  mean,  that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even  dreamed 
of  those  horrors ;  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to  describe  the 
impression  that  remained  upon  my  mind,  when  I  awaked,  and 
found  it  was  but  a  dream. 

I  had,  alas !  no  divine  knowledge ;  what  I  had  received  by 
the  good  instruction  of  my  father  was  then  worn  out  by  an  un- 
interrupted series,  for  eight  years,  of  sea-faring  wickedness,  and 
a  constant  conversation  with  nothing  but  such  as  were  like  my- 
self, wicked  and  profane  to  the  last  degree  :  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  had  in  all  that  time  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended 
either  to  looking  upwards  towards  God,  or  inwards  towards  a 
reflection  upon  my  own  ways  :  but  a  certain  stupidity  of  soul, 
without  desire  of  good,  or  conscious  of  evil,  had  entirely  over- 
whelmed me,  and  I  was  all  that  the  most  hardened,  unthinking, 
-wicked  creature  among  our  common  sailors  can  be  supposed  to 
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be,  not  having  the  least  sense,  either  of  the  fear  of  God  in 
danger,  or  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  deliverances. 

In  the  relating  what  is  already  past  of  my  story,  this  will  be 
the  more  easily  believed,  when  I  shall  add,  that  through  all  the 
variety  of  miseries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never  had 
so  much  as  one  thought  of  it  being  the  hand  of  God,  or  that  it 
was  a  just  punishment  for  my  sin,  my  rebellious  behaviour 
against  my  father,  or  my  present  sins,  which  were  great ;  or  so 
much  as  a  punishment  for  the  general  course  of  my  wicked  life. 
When  I  was  on  the  desperate  expedition  on  the  desert  shores 
of  Africa,  I  never  had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would 
become  of  me ;  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct  me  whither  I 
should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the  danger  which  apparently 
surrounded  me,  as  well  from  voracious  creatures  as  cruel 
savages:  but  I  was  merely  thoughtless  of  a  God,  or  a  Pro- 
vidence ;  acted  like  a  mere  brute  from  the  principles  of  nature, 
and  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  only,  and  indeed  hardly 
that. 

When  I  was  delivered,  and  taken  up  at  sea  by  the  Portugal 
captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  justly  and  honourably  with,  as 
well  as  charitably,  I  had  not  the  least  thankfulness  on  my 
thoughts :  when  again  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in  danger 
of  drowning  on  this  island,  I  was  as  far  from  remorse,  or  look- 
ing on  it  as  a  judgment ;  I  only  said  to  myself  often,  that  I  was 
an  unfortunate  dog,  and  bom  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true,  when  I  got  on  shore  first  here,  and  found  all  my 
ship's  crew  drowned,  and  myself  spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  and  some  transports  of  soul,  which,  had  the 
grace  of  God  assisted,  might  have  come  up  to  true  thankful- 
ness ;  but  it  ended  where  it  begun,  in  a  mere  common  flight  of 
joy,  or,  as  I  may  say,  being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least 
reflection  upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the  hand  which 
had  preserved  me,  and  had  singled  me  out  to  be  preserved, 
^'hen  all  the  rest  were  destroyed ;  or  an  inquiry  why  Providence 
had  been  thus  merciful  to  me ;  even  just  the  same  common 
sort  of  joy  which  seamen  generally  have,  after  they  have  got 
safe  on  shore  from  a  shipwreck,  which  they  drown  all  in  the 
next  bowl  of  punch,  and  forget,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  over ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like  it. 

Even  when  I  was  afterwards,  on  due  consideration,  made 
sensible  of  my  condition ;  how  I  was  cast  on  this  dreadful  place, 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  reUef,  or 
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prospect  of  redemption ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  but  a  prospect  of 
living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  perish  for  hunger,  all 
the  sense  of  my  affliction  wore  off,  and  I  began  to  be  very  easy, 
applied  myself  to  the  works  proper  for  my  preservation  and 
supply,  and  was  far  enough  from  being  afflicted  at  my  condi- 
tion, as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  or  as  the  hand  of  God  against 
me :  these  were  thoughts  which  very  seldom  entered  into  my 
head. 

The  growing  up  of  the  com,  as  is  hinted  in  my  journal,  had 
at  first  some  little  influence  upon  me,  and  began  to  affect  me 
with  seriousness,  as  long  as  I  thought  it  had  something  miracu- 
lous in  it ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  that  part  of  thought  was 
removed,  all  the  impression  which  was  raised  from  it  wore  off 
also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  the  earthquake,  though  nothing  could  be  more  terrible 
in  its  nature,  or  more  immediately  directing  to  the  invisible 
power,  which  alone  directs  such  things  ;  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
first  fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made  went  off  also ; 
I  had  no  more  sense  of  God,  or  His  judgments,  much  less  of  the 
present  affliction  of  my  circumstances  being  from  His  hand,  than 
if  I  had  been  in  the  most  prosj)erous  condition  of  life. 

But  now,  when  I  began  to  be  sick,  and  a  leisurely  view  of  the 
miseries  of  death  came  to  place  itself  before  me ;  when  my 
spirits  began  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  a  strong  distemper, 
and  nature  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the  fever ;  con- 
science, that  had  slept  so  long,  began  to  awake,  and  I  hega.D  to 
reproach  myself  with  my  past  life,  in  which  I  had  so  evidently, 
by  uncommon  wickedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God  to  lay 
me  under  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal  with  me  in  so  vin- 
dictive a  manner. 

These  reflections  oppressed  me  firom  the  second  or  third  day 
of  my  distemper,  and  in  the  violence,  as  well  of  the  fever  as  of 
the  dreadful  reproaches  of  my  conscience,  extorted  some  words 
from  me,  like  praying  to  God,  though  I  cannot  say  they  were 
either  a  prayer  attended  with  desires,  or  with  hopes;  it  was 
rather  the  voice  of  mere  fright  and  distress :  my  thoughts  were 
confiised,  the  convictions  great  upon  my  mind,  and  the  horror 
of  dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  raised  vapours  into  my 
head  with  the  mere  apprehensions ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  my 
soul,  I  knew  not  what  my  tongue  might  express.  But  it  was 
rather  exclamation ;  such  as,  '  Lord  !  what  a  miserable  creature 
am  I !     If  I  should  be  sick,  I  shall  certainly  die  for  want  of 
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help,  and  what  will  become  of  me  ?'    Then  the  tears  burst  out 
of  my  eyes,  and  I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good  while. 

In  this  interval  the  good  advice  of  my  father  came  to  my 
mind,  and  presently  his  prediction,  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  story ;  viz..  That  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step, 
God  would  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there  might  be 
none  to  assist  in  my  recovery.  '  Now,'  said  I  aloud,  *  my  dear 
father's  words  are  come  to  pass :  God's  justice  has  overtaken 
me,  and  I  have  none  to  help  or  hear  me  ;  I  rejected  the  voice  of 
Providence,  which  had  mercifully  put  me  in  a  posture  or  station 
of  life  wherein  I  might  have  been  happy  and  easy ;  but  I  would 
neither  see  it  myself,  nor  learn  to  know  the  blessing  of  it  from 
my  parents ;  I  left  them  to  mourn  over  my  folly,  and  now  I  am 
left  to  mourn  under  the  consequences  of  it :  I  refused  their  help 
and  assistance,  who  would  have  lifted  me  into  the  world,  and 
would  have  made  every  thing  easy  to  me ;  and  now  I  have 
difficulties  to  struggle  with,  too  great  for  even  nature  itself  to 
support,  and  no  assistance,  no  help,  no  comfort,  no  advice 
Then  I  cried  out,  *  Lord,  be  my  help,  for  I  am  in  great  distress ! 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  might  call  it  so,  that  I  had  made 
for  many  years.     But  I  return  to  my  journal. 

June  28.  Having  been  somewhat  refreshed  with  the  sleep  I 
had  bad,  and  the  fit  being  entirely  off,  I  got  up :  and  though  the 
fright  end  terror  of  my  dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  considered, 
that  the,  fit.  of  the  ague  would  return  again  the  next  day,  and 
now  was  my  time  to  get  something  to  refresh  and  support  myself 
vyboo  I.shpuld  be  ill ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  filled  a  large 
square  case  bottle  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my  table,  in  reach 
of  jnyibed  ;  and  to  take  off  the  chill  or  aguish  disposition  of  the 
water/  l«put  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum  into  it,  and  mixed 
them  togefther :  then  I  got  me  a  piece  of  the  goat's  flesh,  and 
broiled  itiQi^the  coals,  but  could  eat  very  little.  I  walked  about, 
but  was  vepy.weak,  and,  withal,  very  sad  and  heavy-hearted 
under  a  sense  of  my  miserable  condition,  dreading  the  return  of 
my  distempet  the  next  day :  at  night  I  made  my  supper  of  three 
of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  eat,  as  we 
call  if,  in.^^I^ell ;  and  this  was  the  first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever 
asked  feoD^s  blessing  to,  even,  as  I  could  remember,  in  my 
whole  life,'.  '  ' 

After  I  hid:  eaten  I  tried  to  waJk ;  but  found  myself  so  weak, 
that  I  could  iiardly  cairy  the^un  (for  I  never  went  out  without 
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that) ;  so  I  went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just  before  me,  and  very 
calm  and  smooth.  As  I  sat  here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
occurred  to  me  : — 

What  is  the  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have  seen  so  much  ? 
Whence  is  it  produced  ?  Aftd  what  am  I,  and  all  the  other 
creatures,  wild  and  tame,  human  and  brutal ;  whence  are  we  ? 

Sure  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power,  who  formed  the 
earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  sky ;  and  who  is  that  ? 

Then  it  followed,  most  naturally :  it  is  God  that  has  made  it 
all.  Well,  but  then  it  came  on  strangely ;  if  God  has  made  all 
these  things.  He  guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  things  that 
concern  them  ;  for  the  Being  that  could  make  all  things,  must 
certainly  have  power  to  guide  and  direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  great  circuit  of  His  works, 
either  without  His  knowledge  or  appointment. 

And  if  nothing  happens  without  His  knowledge,  He  knows 
that  I  am  here,  and  am  in  a  dreadful  condition  ;  and  if  nothing 
happens  without  His  appointment.  He  has  appointed  all  this  to 
befall  me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  to  contradict  any  of  these 
conclusions ;  and  therefore  it  rested  upon  me  with  the  greater 
force,  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  God  had  appointed  all  this  to 
befall  me ;  that  I  was  brought  to  this  miserable  circumstance 
by  His  direction.  He  having  the  sole 'power,  not  of  me  only, 
but  of  every  thing  that  happened  in  the  world.  Immediately  it 
followed. 

Why  has  God  done  this  to  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  be 
thus  used  ? 

My  conscience  presently  checked  me  in  that  inquiry,  as  if  I 
had  blasphemed ;  and  methought  it  spoke  to  me,  like  a  voice  : 
*  Wretch  !  dost  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  Look  back  upon 
a  dreadful  misspent  life,  and  ask  thyself  what  thou  hast  not  done ! 
Ask,  why  is  it  that  thou  wert  not  long  ago  destroyed  ?  Why 
wert  thou  not  drowned  in  Yarmouth  Roads  ?  killed  in  the  fight 
when  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Sallee  man-of-war  ?  devoured 
by  the  wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Afirica  ?  or,  drowned  HERE, 
when  all  the  crew  perished  but  thyself?  Dost  thou  ask,  What 
have  I  done  ?' 

I  was  struck  with  these  reflections  as  one  astonished,  and  had 
not  a  word  to  say,  no,  not  to  answer  to  myself;  but  rose  up 
pensive  and  sad,  walked  back  to  my  retreat,  and  went  up  over 
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my  wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed  ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep ;  so  I  sat 
down  in  my  chair,  and  lighted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark. 
Now,  as  the  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  my  distemper  terri- 
fied me  very  much,  it  occurred  to  my  thought,  that  the  Brasilians 
take  no  physic  but  their  tobacco,  for  almost  all  distempers ;  and 
I  had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  in  one  of  the  chests,  which 
was  quite  cured,  and  some  also  that  was  green,  and  not  quite 
cured. 

I  went,  directed  by  Heaven,  no  doubt !  for  in  this  chest  I 
found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body !  I  opened  the  chest,  and 
found  what  I  looked  for,  viz.,  the  tobacco ;  and  as  the  few 
books  I  had  saved  lay  there  too,  I  took  out  one  of  the  Bibles 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which,  to  this  time,  I  had  not 
found  leisure,  or  so  much  as  inclination,  to  look  into ;  I  say  I 
took  it  out,  and  brought  both  that  and  the  tobacco  with  me  to 
the  table. 

What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not,  as  to  my  dis- 
temper, or  whether  it  was  good  for  it  or  no  ;  but  I  tried  several 
experiments  with  it,  as  if  I  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or 
other :  I  first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed  it  in  my  mouth, 
which  indeed  at  first  almost  stupefied  my  brain,  the  tobacco 
being  green  and  strong,  and  that  I  had  not  been  much  used  to 
it;  then  I  took  some,  and  steeped  it  an  hour  or  two  in  some 
nim,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it  when  I  lay  down ;  and 
lastly,  I  burnt  some  upon  a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  close 
over  the  smoke  of  it,  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it,  as  well  for  the 
heat  as  the  virtue  of  it,  and  I  held  almost  to  suffocation. 

In  the  interval  of  this  operation,  I  took  up  the  Bible,  and 
began  to  read  ;  but  my  head  was  too  much  disturbed  with  the 
tobacco  to  bear  reading,  at  least,  at  that  time;  only  having 
opened  the  book  casually,  the  first  words  that  occurred  to  me 
^ere  these,  *  Call  on  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.' 

The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case,  and  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  my  thoughts  at  the  time  of  reading  them,  though  not 
so  much  as  they  did  afterwards ;  for,  as  for  being  delivered,  the 
>^'ord  had  no  sound,  as  I  may  say,  to  me ;  the  thing  was  so 
remote,  so  impossible  in  my  apprehension  of  things,  that  I 
began  to  say,  as  the  children  of  Israel  did  when  they  were  pro- 
niised  flesh  to  eat,  '  Can  God  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?' 
so  I  began  to  say,  '  Can  God  Himself  deliver  me  from  this 
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place  V  And  as  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  any  hope 
appeared,  this  prevailed  very  often  upon  my  thoughts ;  but, 
however,  the  words  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  me,  and 
I  mused  upon  them  very  often.  It  grew  now  late,  and  the 
tobacco  had,  as  I  said,  dozed  my  head  so  much,  that  I  inclined 
to  sleep ;  so  that  I  left  my  lamp  burning  in  the  cave,  lest  I 
should  want  anything  in  the  night,  and  went  to  bed  ;  but  before 
I  lay  down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  done  in  all  my  life ;  I 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  me, 
that  if  I  called  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  He  would 
deliver  me.  After  my  broken  and  imperfect  prayer  was  over,  I 
drank  the  rum  in  which  I  had  steeped  the  tobacco,  which  was 
so  strong  and  rank  of  the  tobacco,  that  indeed  I  could  scarce 
get  it  down.  Immediately  upon  this  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  found 
presently  i^  flew  up  into  my  head  violently;  but  I  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  waked  no  more,  till  by  the  sun  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day  ;  nay, 
to  this  hour  I  am  partly  of  the  opinion,  that  I  slept  all  the  next 
day  and  night,  and  till  almost  three  the  day  after;  for  otherwise  I 
knew  not  how  I  should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  in  the 
days  of  the  week,  as  it  appeared  some  years  after  I  had  done ; 
for  if  I  had  lost  it  by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  line,  I  should 
have  lost  more  than  a  day :  but  in  my  account  it  was  lost,  and  I 
never  knew  which  way. 

Be  that,  however,  one  way  or  other^  when  I  awaked,  I  found 
myself  exceedingly  refreshed,  and  my  spirits  lively  and  cheerful. 
When  I  got  up,  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  before,  and 
my  stomach  better ;  for  I  was  hungry ;  and,  in  short,  I  had  no 
fit  the  next  day,  but  continued  much  altered  for  the  better. 
This  was  the  29th. 

The  30th  was  my  well  day,  of  course ;  and  I  went  abroad 
with  my  gun,  but  did  not  care  to  travel  too  far  :  I  killed  a  sea- 
fowl  or  two,  something  like  a  brand  goose,  and  brought  them 
home,  but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them :  so  I  eat  some 
more  of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  were  very  good.  This  evening 
I  renewed  the  medicine  which  I  had  supposed  did  me  good  the 
day  before,  viz.,  the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum ;  only  I  did  not 
take  so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I  chew  any  of  the  leaf,  or  hold 
my  head  over  the  smoke :  however,  I  was  not  so  well  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  first  of  July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have  been ; 
for  I  had  a  little  spice  of  the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  much. 

July  2.     I  renewed  the  medicine  all  the  three  ways,  and 
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dosed  myself  with  it  at  first,  and  doubled  the  quantity  which 
I  drank.  ^.  >«; 

July  3.  I  missed  the  fit  for  good  and  all,  though  I  did  not 
recover  my  fiill  strength  for  some  weeks  after.  While  I  was 
thus  gathering  strength,  my  thoughts  run  exceedingly  upon  this 
Scripture,  *  I  will  deliver  thee ;'  and  the  impossibility  of  my 
deliverance  lay  much  upon  my  mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expect- 
ing it :  but  as  I  was  discouraging  myself  with  such  thoughts,  it 
occurred  to  my  mind,  that  I  pored  so  much  upon  my  deliverance 
from  the  main  affliction,  that  I  disregarded  the  deliverance  I 
had  received ;  and  I  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  ask  myself  such 
questions  as  these ;  viz..  Have  I  not  been  delivered,  and  won- 
derfully too,  from  sickness  ?  from  the  most  distressed  condition 
that  could  be,  and  that  was  so  frightful  to  me  ?  and  what  notice 
had  I  taken  of  it  ?  had  I  done  my  part  ?  God  had  delivered  me : 
but  I  had  not  glorified  Him :  that  is  to  say,  I  had  not  owned 
and  been  thankfiil  for  that  as  a  deliverance ;  and  how  could  I 
expect  greater  deUverance  ? 

This  touched  my  heart  very  much,  and  immediately  I  kneeled 
down,  and  gave  God  thanks  aloud  for  my  recovery  from  my 
sickness. 

July  4.  In  the  morning  I  took  the  Bible  ;  and,  beginning  at 
the  New  Testament,  I  began  seriously  to  read  it,  and  imposed 
upon  myself  to  read  awhile  every  morning  and  every  night,  not 
tjing  myself  to  the  number  of  chapters,  but  as  long  as  my 
thoughts  should  engage  me :  it  was  not  long  after  I  set  seriously 
to  this  work,  but  I  found  my  heart  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
affected  with  the  wickedness  of  my  past  life ;  the  impression 
of  my  dream  revived,  and  the  words,  'All  these  things  have  not 
J>rought  thee  to  repentance,'  ran  seriously  in  my  thoughts.  I 
Jl'as  earnestly  begging  of  God  to  give  me  repentance,  when  it 
happened  providentially  the  very  day,  that,  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture, I  came  to  these  words,  *  He  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance,  and  to  give  remission.'  I  threw 
down  the  book,  and  with  my  heart  as  well  as  my  hand  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy  of  joy,  I  cried  out  aloud,  'Jesus, 
tnou  Son  of  David,  Jesus,  thou  exalted  Prince  and  Saviour,  give 
nie  repentance!' 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  could  say,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  that  I  prayed  in  all  my  life ;  for  now  I  prayed  with 
a  sense  of  my  condition,  and  with  a  true  Scripture  view  of 
hope,  founded  on  the  encouragement  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and 
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from  this  time,  I  may  say,  I  began  to  have  hope  that  God  would 
hear  me. 

Now  I  began  to  construe  the  words  mentioned  above,  *  Call 
on  Me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,'  in  a  different  sense  from  what  I 
had  ever  done  before ;  for  then  I  had  no  notion  of  anything 
being  called  deliverance,  but  my  being  delivered  from  the 
captivity  I  was  in ;  for  though  I  wa3  indeed  at  large  in  the 
place,  yet  the  island  was  certainly  a  prison  to  me,  and  that  in 
the  worst  sense  in  the  world ;  but  now  I  learned  to  take  it  in 
another  sense.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with  such 
horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dreadful,  that  my  soul  sought 
nothing  of  God  but  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt  that  bore 
down  all  my  comfort.  As  for  my  solitary  life,  it  was  nothing  ;  I 
did  not  so  much  as  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  or  think  of 
it ;  it  was  all  of  no  consideration,  in  comparison  of  this ;  and  I 
added  this  part  here,  to  hint  to  whoever  shall  read  it,  that 
whenever  they  come  to  a  true  sense  of  things,  they  will  find 
deliverance  from  sin  a  much  greater  blessing  than  deliverance 
from  affliction. 

But,  leaving  this  part,  I  return  to  my  journal. 

My  condition  began  now  to  be,  though  not  less  miserable  as 
to  my  way  of  living,  yet  much  easier  to  my  mind ;  and  my 
thoughts  being  directed  by  a  constant  reading  the  Scripture,  and 
praying  to  God,  to  things  of  a  higher  nature,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  comfort  within,  which  till  now  I  knew  nothing  of :  also  as  my 
health  and  strength  returned,  I  bestirred  myself  to  furnish 
myself  with  everything  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my  way  of 
living  as  regular  as  I  could. 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in 
walking  about  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  a  little  and  a  little  at  a 
time,  as  a  man  that  was  gathering  up  his  strength  after  a  fit  of 
sickness  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  low  I  was,  and  to 
what  weakness  I  was  reduced.  The  application  which  I  made 
use  of  was  perfectly  new,  and  perhaps  what  had  never  cured  an 
ague  before ;  neither  can  I  recommend  it  to  anyone  to  practise 
by  this  experiment ;  and  though  it  did  carry  o£f  the  fit,  yet  it 
rather  contributed  to  weaken  me ;  for  I  had  frequent  convul- 
sions in  my  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time. 

I  learnt  from  it  also  this  in  particular,  that  being  abroad  in 
the  rainy  season  was  the  most  pernicious  thing  to  my  health 
*hat  could  be,  especially  in  those  rains  which  came  attended 
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with  storms  and  hurricanes  of  wind  ;  for  as  the  rain  which  came 
in  a  dry  season  was  always  niost  accompanied  with  such  storms, 
so  I  found  this  rain  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  rain 
which  fell  in  September  and  October. 

I  had  been  now  in  this  unhappy  island  above  ten  months  ;  all 
possibility  of  deliverance  from  this  condition  seemed  to  be 
entirely  taken  from  me ;  and  I  firmly  believed  that  no  human 
shape  had  ever  set  foot  upon  that  place.  Having  now  secured 
my  habitation,  as  I  thought,  fully  to  my  mind,  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  make  a  more  perfect  discovery  of  the  island,  and  to 
see  what  other  productions  I  might  find,  which  yet  I  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  was  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to  take  a  more  particular 
survey  of  the  island  itself;  I  went  up  the  creek  first,  where,  as 
I  hinted,  I  brought  my  rafts  on  shore.  I  found,  after  I  came 
about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did  not  flow  any  higher,  and 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  little  brook  of  running  water,  and 
very  fresh  and  good ;  but  this  being  the  dry  season^  there  was 
hardly  any  water  in  some  parts  of  it,  at  least,  not  enough  to  run 
into  any  stream,  so  as  it  could  be  perceived. 

On  the  bank  of  this  brook  I  found  many  pleasant  savannas  or 
meadows,  plain,  smooth,  and  covered  with  grass ;  and  on  the 
rising  parts  of  them  next  to  the  higher  grounds,  where  the 
water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overflowed,  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco,  green,  and  growing  to  a  great  and  very 
strong  stalk  :  there  were  divers  other  plants  which  I  had  no 
notion  of,  or  understanding  about ;  and  might  perhaps  have 
Wrtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find  out. 

I  searched  for  the  cassave  root,  which  the  Indians  in  all  that 
climate  make  their  bread  of,  but  I  could  find  none.  I  saw  large 
plants  of  aloes,  but  did  not  then  understand  them  :  I  saw 
several  sugar  canes,  but  wild,  and  for  want  of  cultivation, 
iniperfect.  I  contented  myself  with  these  discoveries  for  this 
time,  and  came  back  musing  with  myself  what  course  I  might 
take  to  know  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or 
plants  which  I  should  discover,  but  could  bring  it  to  no  con- 
clusion ;  for,  in  short,  I  had  made  so  little  observation  while  I 
was  in  the  Brasils,  that  I  knew  little  of  the  plants  of  the  field, 
at  least,  very  little  that  might  serve  me  to  any  purpose  now  in 
my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  i6th,  I  went  up  the  same  way  again;  and, 
after  going  something  farther  than  I  had  done  the  day  before,  I 
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found  the  brook  and  the  savannas  began  to  cease,  and  the 
country  became  more  woody  than  before.  In  this  part  I  found 
different  fruits,  and  particularly  I  found  melons  upon  the  ground 
in  great  abundance,  and  grapes  upon  the  trees ;  the  vines  had 
spread  indeed  over  the  trees,  and  the  clusters  of  grapes  were 
just  now  in  their  prime,  very  ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  sur- 
prising discovery,  and  I  was  exceeding  glad  of  them,  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly  of  them,  remembering 
that,  when  I  was  ashore  in  Barbary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed 
several  of  our  Englishmen  who  ^ere  slaves  there,  by  throwing 
them  into  fluxes  and  fevers :  but  I  found  an  excellent  use  for 
these  grapes,  and  that  was  to  cure  or  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and 
keep  them  as  dried  grapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  which  I  thought 
would  be,  as  indeed  they  were,  as  wholesome,  and  as  agreeable 
to  eat,  when  no  grapes  might  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not  back  to  my 
habitation,  which  by  the  way  was  the  first  night,  as  I  might  say, 
I  had  lain  from  home.  In  the  night  I  took  my  first  contrivance, 
and  got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well,  and  the  next  morning 
proceeded  upon  my  discovery,  travelling  near  four  miles,  as  I 
might  judge  by  the  length  of  the  valley,  keeping  still  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  south  and  north  side  of  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an  opening,  where  the 
country  seemed  to  descend  to  the  west ;  and  a  little  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran 
the  other  way,  that  is,  due  east ;  and  the  country  appeared  so 
fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  everything  being  in  a  constant 
verdure  or  flourishing  of  spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  planted 
garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  delicious  valley,  sur- 
veying it  with  a  secret  kind  of  pleasure  (though  mixed  with 
other  afflicting  thoughts)  to  think  that  this  was  all  my  own,  that 
I  was  king  and  lord  of  all  this  country  indefeasibly,  and  had  a 
right  of  possession ;  and  if  I  could  convey  it,  I  might  have  it  in 
inheritance,  as  completely  as  any  lord  of  a  manor  in  England. 
I  saw  here  abundance  of  cocoa-trees,  orange  and  lemon,  and 
citron-trees,  but  all  wild,  and  few  bearing  any  fruit ;  at  least,  not 
then  :  however,  the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only 
pleasant  to  eat,  but  very  wholesome ;  and  I  mixed  their  juice 
afterwards  with  water,  which  made  it  very  wholesome,  and  very 
cool  and  refreshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  business  enough  to  gather  and  carry  home ; 
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and  resolved  to  lay  up  a  store,  as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and 
lemons,  to  furnish  myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was 
approaching. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of  grapes  in 
one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  another  place,  and  a  great 
parcel  of  limes  and  lemons  in  another  place  ;  and  taking  a  few 
of  each  with  me,  I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come 
again,  and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  make,  to  carry 
the  rest  home. 

Accordingly,  having  spent  three  days  in  this  journey,  I  came 
home  (so  I  must  now  call  my  tent  and  my  cave) ;  but  before  I 
got  thither,  the  grapes  were  spoiled ;  the  richness  of  the  fruit 
and  the  weight  of  the  juice  having  broken  them  and  bruised 
them,  they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing  :  as  to  the  limes,  they 
were  good,  but  I  could  bring  but  a  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back,  having  made  me 
two  small  bags  to  bring  home  my  harvest.  But  I  was  surprised, 
when  coming  to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and  fine 
when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all  spread  abroad,  trod  to 
pieces,  and  dragged  about,  some  here,  some  there,  and  abun- 
dance eaten  and  devoured.  By  this  I  concluded  there  were 
some  wild  creatures  thereabouts,  which  had  done  this  ;  but  what 
they  were  I  knew  not. 

However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them  up  on  heaps, 
and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a  sack,  but  that  one  way  they 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  other  way  they  would  be  crushed 
with  their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course  ;  for  I  gathered  a 
large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  hung  them  upon  the  out 
branches  of  the  trees,  that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun  ; 
and  as  for  the  limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many  back  as  I 
could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey,  I  contemplated  with 
great  pleasure  on  the  fruitfulness  of  that  valley,  and  the  plea- 
santness of  the  situation,  the  security  from  storms  on  that  side 
of  the  water  and  the  wood  ;  and  concluded  that  I  had  pitched 
upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  which  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  removing 
my  habitation,  and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where 
I  now  was  situated,  if  possible,  in  that  pleasant,  fruitfiil  part  of 
the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was  exceeding  fond 
of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  tempting  me  ; 
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but  when  I  came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  to  consider  that  I 
was  now  by  the  sea-side,  where  it  was  at  least  possible  that 
something  might  happen  to  my  advantage,  and  that  the  same 
ill  fate  that  brought  me  hither,  might  bring  some  other  unhappy 
wretches  to  the  same  place ;  and  though  it  was  scarce  probable 
that  any  such  thing  should  ever  happen,  yet  to  enclose  myself 
among  the  hills  and  woods  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to 
anticipate  my  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an  affair  not  only 
improbable,  but  impossible ;  and  that  therefore  I  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  remove. 

However,  I  was  so  enamoured  with  this  place,  that  I  spent 
much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  resolved  as 
above,  not  to  remove,  yet  I  built  me  a  little  kind  of  a  bower,  and 
surrounded  it  at  a  distance  with  a  strong  fence,  being  a  double 
hedge,  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  well  staked  and  filled  between 
with  brushwood ;  and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes  two  or 
three  nights  together,  always  going  over  it  with  a  ladder,  as 
before ;  so  that  I  fancied  now  I  had  my  country  house,  and 
my  sea-coast  house :  and  this  work  took  me  up  to  the  beginning 
of  August. 

I  had  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and  began  to  enjoy  my 
labour,  but  the  rains  came  on,  and  made  me  stick  close  to  my 
first  habitation;  for  though  I  had  made  me  a  tent  like  the 
other,  with  a  piece  of  a  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I  had  not 
the  shelter  of  a  hill  to  keep  me  firom  storms,  nor  a  cave  behind 
me  to  retreat  into  when  the  rains  were  extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  I  had  finished  my 
bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  myself.  The  third  of  August  I 
found  the  grapes  I  had  hung  up  were  perfectly  dried,  and  indeed 
were  excellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun :  so  I  began  to  take  them 
down  from  the  trees,  and  it  was  very  happy  that  I  did  so ;  for 
the  rains  which  followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  I  had 
lost  the  best  part  of  my  winter  food  ;  for  I  had  above  two  hun- 
dred large  bunches  of  them.  No  sooner  had  I  taken  them  all  down, 
and  carried  most  of  them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain ; 
and  from  thence,  which  was  the  fourteenth  of  August,  it  rained 
more  or  less  every  day,  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and  some- 
times so  violently,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  several 
days. 

In  this  season  I  was  much  surprised  with  the  increase  of  my 
family :  I  had  been  concerned  for  the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats, 
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who  ran  away  from  me,  or,  as  I  thought,  had  been  dead ;  and 
I  heard  no  more  tale  or  tidings  of  her,  till,  to  my  astonishment, 
she  came  home  about  the  end  of  August,  with  three  kittens. 
This  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because,  though  I  had  killed  a 
wild  cat,  as  I  called  it,  with  my  gun,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  quite 
different  kind  from  our  European  cats ;  yet  the  young  cats  were 
the  same  kind  of  house  breed  Uke  the  old  one ;  and  both  my 
cats  being  females,  I  thought  it  very  strange :  but  from  these 
three  cats,  I  afterwards  came  to  be  so  pestered  with  cats, 
that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them  like  vermin,  or  wild  beasts,  and  to 
drive  them  from  my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty-sixth,  incessant 
rain,  so  that  I  could  not  stir,  and  was  now  very  careful  not  to 
be  much  wet.  In  this  confinement  I  began  to  be  straitened  for 
food  ;  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a  goat :  and  the 
last  day,  which  was  the  twenty-sixth,  found  a  very  large  tortoise, 
which  was  a  treat  to  me  ;  and  my  food  was  regulated  thus  :  I 
eat  a  bunch  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast,  a  piece  of  the  goat's 
flesh,  or  of  the  turtle,  for  my  dinner,  broiled  (for  to  my  great 
misfortune  I  had  no  vessel  to  boil  or  stew  any  thing),  and  two 
or  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  supper. 

During  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by  the  rain,  I  worked 
daily  two  or  three  hours  at  enlarging  my  cave  ;  and,  by  degrees, 
worked  it  on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
hill,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came  beyond  my  fence 
or  wall ;  and  so  I  came  in  and  out  this  way :  but  I  was  not  per- 
fectly easy  at  laying  so  open;  for  as  I  had  managed  myself 
before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  enclosure,  whereas  now  I  thought  I 
lay  exposed ;  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any 
living  thing  to  fear,  the  biggest  creature  that  I  had  seen  upon 
the  island  being  a  goat. 

September  the  tnirtieth.  I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy 
anniversary  of  my  landing :  I  cast  up  the  notches  on  my  post, 
and  found  I  had  been  on  shore  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days.  I  kept  this  day  as  a  solemn  fast,  setting  it  apart  to  a 
religious  exercise,  prostrating  myself  to  the  ground  with  the  most 
serious  humiliation,  confessing  myself  to  God,  acknowledging 
his  righteous  judgment  upon  me,  and  praying  to  Him  to  have 
mercy  on  me,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  having  not  tasted  the 
least  refreshment  for  twelve  hours,  even  to  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  I  then  eat  a  biscuit-cake,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
went  to  bed,  finishing  the  day  as  I  began  it. 
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I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  Sabbath-day ;  for  as  at  first  I 
had  no  sense  of  religion  upon  my  mind,  I  had  after  some  time 
omitted  to  distinguish  the  weeks,  by  making  a  longer  notch  than 
ordinary  for  the  Sabbath-day,  and  so  did  not  really  know  what 
any  of  the  days  were ;  but  now,  having  cast  up  the  days  as 
above,  I  found  I  had  been  there  a  year ;  so  I  divided  it  into 
weeks,  and  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  Sabbath  ;  though 
I  found  at  the  end  of  my  account  I  had  lost  a  day  or  two  of  my 
reckoning. 

A  little  after  this  my  ink  began  to  fail  me,  and  so  I  contented 
myself  to  use  it  more  sparingly,  and  to  write  down  only  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  my  life,  without  continuing  a  daily  memo- 
randum of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season,  and  the  dry  season,  began  now  to  appear 
regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to  divide  them  so  as  to  provide  for 
them  accordingly.  But  I  bought  all  my  experience  before  I  had 
it ;  and  this  I  am  going  to  relate,  was  one  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing experiments  that  I  made  at  all.  I  have  mentioned,  that  I 
had  saved  the  few  ears  of  barley  and  rice  which  I  had  so  sur- 
prisingly found  spring  up,  as  I  thought,  of  themselves,  and 
believe  there  were  about  thirty  stalks  of  rice,  and  about  twenty 
of  barley ;  and  now  I  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after 
the  rains,  the  sun  being  in  its  southern  position  going  fi-om 
me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground,  as  well  as  I  could, 
with  my  wooden  spade,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  I  sowed 
my  grain ;  but  as  I  was  sowing,  it  casually  occurred  to  my 
thought,  that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  because  I  did  not 
know  when  was  the  proper  time  for  it ;  so  I  sowed  about  two 
thirds  of  the  seeds,  leaving  about  an  handftil  of  each.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that  I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain 
of  that  I  sowed  this  time  came  to  any  thing ;  for  the  dry  months 
following,  the  earth  having  had  no  rain  after  the  seed  was  sown, 
it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its  growth,  and  never  came  up  at  alU 
till  the  wet  season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I  easily  imagined 
was  by  the  drought,  I  sought  for  a  moister  piece  of  ground  to 
make  another  trial  in  ;  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my 
new  bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of  my  seed  in  February,  a  little 
before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  this,  having  the  rainy  months  of 
March  and  April  to  water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly,  and 
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yielded  a  very  good  crop  ;  but  having  part  of  the  seed  left  only^ 
and  not  daring  to  sow  all  that  I  had  yet,  I  had  but  a  small 
quantity  at  last,  my  whole  crop  not  amounting  to  above  half  a 
peck  of  each  kind. 

But  by  this  experience  I  was  made  master  of  my  business, 
and  knew  exactly  when  the  proper  season  was  to  sow ;  and 
that  I  might  expect  two  seed  times,  and  two  harvests  every 
year. 

While  this  corn  was  growing,  I  made  a  little  discovery,  which 
was  of  use  to  me  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over, 
and  the  weather  began  to  settle,  which  was  about  the  month 
of  November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my  bower, 
where  though  I  had  not  been  some  months,  yet  I  found  all 
things  just  as  I  left  them.  The  circle  or  double  hedge  that  I 
had  made,  was  not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the  stakes  which  I 
had  cut  off  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts,  were  all  shot 
out,  and  grown  with  long  branches,  as  much  as  a  willow  tree 
usually  shoots  the  first  year  after  lopping  its  head.  I  could 
not  tell  what  tree  to  call  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut  from.  I 
was  surprised,  and  yet  very  well  pleased,  to  see  the  young  trees 
grow ;  and  I  pruned  them,  and  led  them  up  to  grow  as 
much  alike  as  I  could,  and  it  is  scarce  credible,  how  beautiful  a 
figure  they  grew  into  in  three  years ;  so  that  though  the  hedge 
made  a  circle  of  about  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  yet  the 
trees,  for  such  I  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it ;  and 
it  was  a  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  under  all  the  dry 
season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more  stakes,  and  made 
me  an  hedge  like  this  in  a  semicircle  round  my  wall,  I  mean 
that  of  my  first  dwelling,  which  I  did  ;  and  placing  the  trees  or 
stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  above  eight  yards'  distance  from  my 
first  fence,  they  grew  presently,  and  were  at  first  a  fine  cover 
to  my  habitation,  and  afterwards  served  for  a  defence  also,  as  I 
shall  observe  in  its  order. 

I  found  now,  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  might  generally  be 
divided,  not  into  summer  and  winter,  as  in  Europe,  but  into 
the  rainy  seasons  and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were  generally 
thus : 


Half  Februaiy, 

March, 

Half  April, 


Rainy,  the  sun  being  then  on  or  near  the 

equinox. 
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Half  April,  \ 
May, 
June, 

July. 

Half  August, , 

Half  August, 

September, 

Half  October, 

Half  October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

Half  February, 


Dry,  the   sun  being  then  to  the  north   of 

the  line. 


Rain,  the  sun  being  then  come  back. 


Dry,  the  sun  being  then  to  the  south  of  the 

line. 


The  rainy  season  sometimes  held  longer  or  shorter,  as  the 
winds  happened  to  blow  ;  but  this  was  the  general  observation 
I  made.  After  I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  consequence 
of  being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish  myself  with 
provision  beforehand,  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out ; 
and  I  sat  within  doors  as  much  -33  possible  during  the  wet 
months. 

In  this  time  I  found  much  employment  (and  very  suitable 
also  to  the  time),  for  I  found  great  occasion  of  many  things 
which  I  had  no  way  to  furnish  myself  with,  but  by  hard  labour 
and  constant  application :  particularly,  I  tried  many  ways  to 
make  myself  a  basket ;  but  all  the  twigs  I  could  get  for  the 
purpose  proved  so  brittle,  that  they  would  do  nothing.  It 
proved  of  excellent  advantage  to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a  basket-maker's 
in  the  town  where  my  father  lived,  to  see  them  make  their 
wicker-ware ;  and  being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very  officious  to 
help,  and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  how  they  worked 
those  things,  and  sometimes  lent  a  hand,  I  had  by  this  means 
so  full  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing 
but  the  materials  ;  when  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  the  twigs 
of  that  tree  from  whence  I  cut  my  stakes  that  grew,  might 
possibly  be  as  tough  as  the  sallows  and  willows,  and  osiers  in 
England  ;  and  I  resolved  to  try. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  I  went  to  my  country  house,  as  I 
called  it,  and  cutting  some  of  the  smaller  twigs,  I  found  them 
to  my  purpose  as  much  as  I  could  desire ;  whereupon  I  came 
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the  next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down  a  quantity, 
which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  them : 
these  I  set  up  to  dry  within  my  circles  or  hedges ;  and  when 
they  were  fit  for  use,  I  carried  them  to  my  cave ;  and  here 
during  the  next  season  I  employed  myself  in  making  (as  well  as 
I  could)  a  great  many  baskets,  both  to  carry  earth,  or  to  carry 
or  lay  up  anything,  as  I  had  occasion ;  and  though  I  did  not 
finish  them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made  them  sufficiently 
serviceable  for  my  purpose;  and  thus  afterwards  I  took  care 
never  to  be  without  them  ;  and  as  my  wicker-ware  decayed,  I 
made  more ;  especially  I  made  strong  deep  baskets  to  place 
my  com  in,  instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should  come  to  have  any 
quantity  of  it. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed  a  world  of 
time  about  it,  I  bestirred  myself  to  see,  if  possible,  how  to 
supply  two  wants.  I  had  no  vessels  to  hold  anything  that  was 
liquid,  except  two  runlets,  which  were  almost  full  of  rum,  and 
some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  size,  and  others 
which  were  case-bottles  square,  for  the  holding  of  waters, 
spirits,  etc.  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  pot  to  boil  anything  in, 
except  a  great  kettle  which  I  saved  out  of  the  ship,  and  which 
was  too  big  for  such  uses  as  I  desired  it  for,  viz.,  to  make 
broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of  meat  by  itself.  The  second  thing  I 
would  fain  have  had,  was  a  tobacco-pipe,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  make  one ;  however,  I  found  a  contrivance  for  that 
too  at  last. 

I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  rows  of  stakes  of 
piles,  and  in  this  wicker  work,  all  the  summer,  or  dry  season  ; 
when  another  business  took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be 
imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  whole 
island,  and  that  I  had  travelled  up  the  brook,  and  so  on  to 
where  I  built  my  bower,  and  where  I  had  an  opening  quite  to 
the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  I  now  resolved  to 
travel  quite  across  to  the  sea-shore  on  that  side ;  so  taking  my 
gun,  and  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  powder 
and  shot  than  usual,  with  two  biscuit-cakes,  and  a  great  bunch 
of  raisins  in  my  pouch,  for  my  store,  I  began  my  journey. 
When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my  bower  stood,  as  above, 
I  came  within  view  of  the  sea,  to  the  west ;  and  it  being  a  very 
clear  day,  I  fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island  or  con- 
tinent I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  lay  very  high,  extending  from  the 
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west  to  the  W.S.W.  at  a  very  great  distance  ;  by  my  guess  it 
could  not  be  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  off. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this  might  be,  other- 
wise than  that  I  knew  it  must  be  part  of  America ;  and,  as  I 
concluded  by  all  my  observations,  must  be  near  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  perhaps  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where  if 
I  should  have  landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  condition  than  I 
was  now;  and  therefore  I  acquiesced  in  the  dispositions  of 
Providence,  which  I  began  now  to  own,  and  to  believe,  ordered 
everything  for  the  best ;  I  say,  I  quieted  my  mind  with  this, 
and  left  aSSicting  myself  with  fruitless  wishes  of  being  there. 

Besides,  after  some  pause  upon  this  affair,  I  considered  that, 
if  this  land  was  the  Spanish  coast,  I  should  certainly,  one  time 
or  other,  see  some  vessels  pass  or  repass  one  way  or  other ; 
but  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between  the  Spanish 
country  and  Brasil,  which  were  indeed  the  worst  of  savages ; 
for  they  are  cannibals,  or  men-eaters,  and  fail  not  to  murder 
and  devour  all  the  human  bodies  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

With  these  considerations  I  walked  very  leisurely  forward. 
I  found  that  side  of  the  island  where  I  now  was,  much  plea- 
santer  than  mine,  the  open  or  savanna  fields  sweet,  adorned 
with  flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine  woods.  I  saw 
abundance  of  parrots,  and  fain  would  I  have  caught  one,  if 
possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be  tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to 
me.  I  did,  after  some  pains  taken,  catch  a  young  parrot ;  for 
I  knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having  recovered  it,  I 
brought  it  home,  but  it  was  some  years  before  I  could  make 
him  speak.  However,  at  last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by  my 
name,  very  familiarly ;  but  the  accident  that  followed,  though 
it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  diverting  in  its  place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey  :  I  found  in  the 
low  grounds,  hares  as  I  thought  them  to  be,  and  foxes,  but 
they  differed  greatly  from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had  met  with ; 
nor  could  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  though  I  killed  several : 
but  I  had  no  need  to  be  venturous  ;  for  I  had  no  want  of  food, 
and  of  that  which  was  very  good  too ;  especially  these  three 
sorts,  viz.,  goats,  pigeons,  and  turtle  or  tortoise  ;  which,  added 
to  my  grapes,  Leadenhall  market  could  not  have  furnished  a 
better  table  than  I,  in  proportion  to  the  company  :  and  though 
my  case  was  deplorable  enough,  yet  I  had  great  cause  for 
thankfulness,  that  I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for  food; 
but  rather  plenty,  even  to  dainties. 
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I  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above  two  miles  outright  in 
a  day,  or  thereabouts ;  but  I  took  so  many  turns  and  returns, 
to  see  what  discoveries  I  could  make,  that  I  came  weary 
enough  to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  all  night ; 
and  then  either  reposed  myself  in  a  tree,  or  surrounded  myself 
with  a  row  of  stakes  set  upright  in  the  ground,  either  from  one 
tree  to  another,  or  so  as  no  wild  creature  could  come  at  me 
without  waking  me. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  sea-shore,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the  worst  side  of  the  island  ;  for 
here  indeed  the  shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  turtles, 
whereas  on  the  other  side  I  had  found  but  three  in  a  year  and 
a  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite  number  of  fowls  of  many 
kinds,  some  of  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  many  of  them 
very  good  meat ;  but  such  as  I  knew  not  the  names  of,  except 
those  called  penguins. 

I  could  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased,  but  was  very  sparing 
of  my  powder  and  shot :  and  therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a 
she-goat,  if  I  could,  which  I  could  better  feed  on :  and  though 
there  were  many  more  goats  here  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  yet  it  was  with  much  more  difficulty  that  I  could  come 
near  them  ;  the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me 
much  sooner  than  when  I  was  on  the  hills. 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much  pleasanter  than 
mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  remove ;  for 
as  I  was  fixed  in  my  habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me ;  and 
I  seemed  all  the  while  I  was  here,  to  be,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
journey,  and  from  home.  However,  I  travelled  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I  suppose,  about  twelve  miles ; 
and  then,  setting  up  a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I 
concluded  I  would  go  home  again ;  and  the  next  journey  I  took 
should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  east  from  my  dwelling, 
and  so  round,  till  I  came  to  my  post  again  :  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I  went,  thinking 
I  could  easily  keep  all  the  island  so  much  in  my  view,  that  I 
could  not  miss  finding  my  first  dwelling  by  viewing  the  country ; 
but  I  found  myself  mistaken ;  for  being  come  about  two  or 
three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a  very  large  valley  ; 
but  so  surrounded  with  hills,  and  those  hills  covered  with 
woods,  that  I  could  not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  direction 
but  that  of  the  sun  ;  not  even  then,  unless  I  knew  very  well  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
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It  happened,  to  my  farther  misfortune,  that  the  weather 
proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days,  while  I  was  in  this  valley  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  I  wandered  about  very  un- 
comfortably, and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  out  the  sea-side, 
look  for  my  post,  and  come  back  the  same  way  I  went ;  and 
then  by  easy  journeys  I  turned  homeward,  the  weather  being- 
exceeding  hot ;  and  my  gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other 
things,  very  heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid,  and  seized 
upon  it ;  and  I  running  in  to  take  hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and 
saved  it  alive  from  the  dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  home, 
if  I  could ;  for  I  had  often  been  musing  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a  breed  of  tame 
goats,  which  might  supply  me  when  my  powder  and  shot 
should  be  spent. 

I  made  a  collar  for  this  httle  creature;  and  with  a  string 
which  I  made  of  some  rope-yam,  which  I  always  carried  about 
me,  I  led  him  along,  though  with  some  difficulty,  till  I  came  to 
my  bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him,  and  left  him ;  for  I  was 
very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  fi-om  whence  I  had  been  absent 
above  a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  me  to  come 
into  my  old  hutch,  and  he  down  in  my  hammock-bed :  this 
little  wandering  journey,  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  had 
been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own  house,  as  I  called  it  to 
myself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me,  compared  to  that ;  and 
rendered  everything  about  me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I 
would  never  go  a  great  way  from  it  again,  while  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

I  reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  regale  myself  after 
my  long  journey ;  during  which,  most  of  the  time  was  taken  up 
in  the  weighty  affair  of  making  a  cage  for  my  Poll,  who  began 
now  to  be  a  mere  domestic,  and  to  be  mighty  well  acquainted 
with  me.  Then  I  began  now  to  think  of  the  poor  kid,  which  I 
had  pent  in  within  my  little  circle,  and  resolved  to  go  and  fetch 
it  home,  and  give  it  some  food  :  accordingly  I  went,  and  found 
it  where  I  left  it;  for  indeed  it  could  not  get  out,  but  was 
almost  starved  for  want  of  food.  I  went  and  cut  boughs  of 
trees  and  branches  of  such  shrubs  as  I  could  find,  and  threw  it 
over ;  and  having  fed  it,  I  tied  it  as  I  did  before  to  lead  it 
away ;  but  it  was  so  tame  with  being  hungry,  that  I  had  no 
need  to  have  tied  it ;  for  it  followed  me  like  a  dog ;  and  as  I 
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continually  fed  it»  the  creature  became  so  loving,  so  gentle, 
and  so  fond,  that  it  became  from  that  time  one  of  my  domestics 
also,  and  would  never  leave  me  afterwards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was  now  come, 
and  I  kept  the  30th  of  September  in  the  same  solemn  manner  as 
before,  being  the  anniversary  of  my  landing  on  the  island, 
having  now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  more  prospect  of 
being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there.  I  spent  the 
whole  day  in  humble  and  thankful  acknowledgments  of  the 
many  wonderful  mercies  which  my  solitary  condition  was 
attended  with,  and  without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  that  God 
had  been  pleased  to  discover  to  me,  even  that  it  was  possible  I 
might  be  more  happy  in  this  solitary  condition,  than  I  should 
have  been  in  a  Uberty  of  society,  and  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world :  that  He  could  fully  make  up  to  me  the  deficiencies  of 
my  solitary  state  and.  the  want  of  human  society,  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  communication  of  His  grace  to  my  soul,  sup- 
porting, comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  depend  upon  His 
providence  here,  and  hope  for  His  eternal  presence  here- 
after. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how  much  more 
happy  the  hfe  I  now  led  was,  with  all  its  miserable  circum- 
stances, than  the  wicked  cursed  abominable  life  I  led  all  the 
past  part  of  my  days ;  and  now,  having  changed  both  my 
sorrows  and  my  joys,  my  very  desires  altered,  my  affections 
changed  their  gust,  and  my  delights  were  perfectly  new  from 
what  they  were  at  first  coming,  or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Before,  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunting,  or  for  view- 
ing the  country,  the  anguish  of  my  soul  at  my  condition  would 
break  out  upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die 
within  me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  deserts  I 
was  in  ;  and  how  I  was  a  prisoner,  locked  up  with  the  eternal 
bolts*  and  bars  of  the  ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  with- 
out redemption.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  composures  of 
my  mind,  this  would  break  out  upon  me  like  a  storm,  and 
made  me  wring  my  hands,  and  weep  like  a  child.  Sometimes 
it  would  take  me  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  and  I  would  imme- 
diately sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the  ground  for  an 
hour  or  two  together ;  and  this  was  still  worse  to  me  ;  for  if  I 
could  burst  out  into  tears,  or  vent  myself  by  words,  it  would  go 
ofif,  and  the  grief,  having  exhausted  itself,  would  abate. 
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But  now  I  began  to  exercise  myself  with  new  thoughts ;  I 
daily  read  the  word  of  God,  and  applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to 
my  present  state.  One  morning,  being  very  sad,  I  opened  the 
Bible  upon  these  words,  *  I  will  never,  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee  !*  Immediately  it  occurred,  that  these  words  were 
to  me,  why  else  should  they  be  directed  in  such  a  manner,  just 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  mourning  over  my  condition,  as  one 
forsaken  of  God  and  man  ?  *  Well  then,'  said  I,  'if  God  does  not 
forsake  me,  of  what  ill  consequence  can  it  be,  or  what  matters 
it,  though  the  world  should  all  forsake  me ;  seeing  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no  comparison  in  the 
loss  r 

From  this  moment  I  began  to  conclude  in  my  mind,  that  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  be  more  happy  in  this  forsaken,  solitary 
condition,  that  it  was  probable  I  should  have  ever  been  in  any 
other  particular  state  in  the  world ;  and  with  this  thought  I 
was  going  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  bringing  me  to  this 
place. 

I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  something  shocked  my  mind  at 
that  thought,  and  I  durst  not  speak  the  words.  *  How  canst 
thou  be  such  a  hypocrite '  (said  I,  even  audibly),  '  to  pretend  to 
be  thankful  for  a  condition,  which,  however  thou  mayst  endea- 
vour to  be  contented  with,  thou  wouldst  rather  pray  heartily  to 
be  delivered  from  V  So  I  stopped  there ;  but  though  I  could 
not  say  I  thanked  God  for  being  there,  yet  I  sincerely  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  opening  my  eyes,  by  whatever  afflicting  pro- 
vidences, to  see  the  former  condition  of  my  life,  and  to  mourn 
for  my  wickedness,  and  repent.  I  never  opened  the  Bible,  or 
shut  it,  but  my  very  soul  within  me  blessed  God  for  directing 
my  friend  in  England,  without  any  order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up 
among  my  goods ;  and  for  assisting  me  afterwards  to  save  it 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship. 

Thus,  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  I  began  my  third  year ; 
and  though  I  have  not  given  the  reader  the  trouble  of  so  parti- 
cular an  account  of  my  works  this  year  as  at  the  first,  yet  in 
general  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  was  very  seldom  idle ;  having 
regularly  divided  my  time,  according  to  the  several  daily 
employments  that  were  before  me ;  such  as,  first,  my  duty  to 
God,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  which  I  constantly  set  apart 
some  time  for,  thrice  every  day.  Secondly,  the  going  abroad 
with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally  took  me  up  three  hours 
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every  morning  when  it  did  not  rain.  Thirdly,  the  ordering, 
curing,  preserving,  and  cooking  what  I  had  killed  or  caught  for 
my  supply.  These  took  up  great  part  of  the  day.  Also  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was 
in  the  zenith,  the  violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to  stir  out ; 
so  that  about  four  hours  in  the  evening  was  all  the  time  I  could 
be  supposed  to  work  in ;  with  this  exception,  that  sometimes  I 
changed  my  hours  of  hunting  and  working,  and  went  to  work 
in  the  morning,  and  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  short  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire  may  be  added 
the  exceeding  laboriousness  of  my  work;  the  many  hours 
which,  for  want  of  tools,  want  of  help,  and  want  of  skill,  every- 
thing that  I  did  took  up  out  of  my  time :  for  example,  I  was 
full  two-and-forty  days  making  me  a  board  for  a  long  shelf, 
which  I  wanted  in  my  cave ;  whereas  two  sawyers,  with  their 
tools  and  saw-pit,  would  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same 
tree  in  half  a  day. 

My  case  was  this :  it  was  to  be  a  large  tree  which  was  to  be 
cut  down,  because  my  board  was  to  be  a  broad  one.  The  tree 
I  was  three  days  a-cutting  down,  and  two  more  cutting  off  the 
boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log,  or  piece  of  timber.  With 
inexpressible  hacking  and  hewing,  I  reduced  both  the  sides  of 
it  into  chips,  till  it  began  to  be  light  enough  to  move ;  then  I 
turned  it,  and  made  one  side  of  it  smooth  and  Hat,  as  a  board, 
from  end  to  end :  then  turning  that  side  downward,  cut  the 
other  side  till  I  brought  the  plank  to  be  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  Anyone  may  judge  the 
labour  of  my  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work ;  but  labour  and 
patience  carried  me  through  tnat  and  many  other  things;  I 
only  observe  this  in  particular,  to  shew  the  reason  why  so 
much  of  my  time  went  away  with  so  little  work,  viz..  That 
what  might  be  a  little  to  be  done  with  help  and  tools,  was  a 
vast  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious  time  to  do  alone,  and  by 
hand. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience  and  labour  I  went 
through  many  things,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  my  circum- 
stances made  necessary  for  me  to  do,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows. 

I  was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
expecting  my  crop  of  barley  and  rice.  The  ground  I  had 
manured  or  dug  up  for  them  was  not  great ;  for,  as  I  observed, 
my  seed  of  each  was  not  above  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck ;  for 
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I  had  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the  dry  season ;  but 
now  my  crop  promised  very  well,  when  on  a  sudden  I  found  I 
was  in  danger  of  losing  it  all  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts, 
which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it ;  at  first,  the  goats, 
and  wild  creatures  which  I  called  hares,  which,  tasting  the 
sweetness  of  the  blade,  lay  in  it  night  and  day,  as  soon  as  it 
came  up,  and  eat  it  so  close,  that  it  could  get  no  time  to  shoot 
up  into  stalks. 

This  I  saw  no  remedy  for,  but  by  making  an  inclosure  about 
it  with  an  hedge,  which  I  did  with  a  great  deal  of  toil ;  and  the 
more,  because  it  required  a  great  deal  of  speed ;  the  creatures  daily 
spoiling  my  corn.  However,  as  my  arable  land  was  but  small, 
suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it  totally  well  fenced  in  about  three 
weeks  time,  and  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day- 
time, I  set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  tying  him  up  to  a 
stake  at  the  gate,  where  he  would  stand  and  bark  all  night  long : 
so  in  a  little  time  the  enemies  forsook  the  place,  and  the  com 
grew  very  strong  and  well,  and  began  to  ripen  apace. 

But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before,  while  my  com  was  in 
the  blade,  so  the  birds  were  as  like  to  min  me  now,  when  it 
was  in  the  ear;  for  going  along  by  the  place  to  see  how  it 
throve,  I  saw  my  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls  of  I  know 
not  how  many  sorts,  which  stood  as  it  were  watching  till  I 
should  be  gone.  I  immediately  let  fly  among  them  (for  I 
always  had  my  gun  with  me).  I  had  no  sooner  shot,  than 
there  arose  up  a  little  cloud  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not  seen  at 
all,  from  among  the  corn  itself. 

This  touched  me  sensibly ;  for  I  foresaw,  that  in  a  few  days 
they  would  devour  all  my  hopes  :  that  I  should  be  starved,  and 
never  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  at  all ;  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tell ;  however,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  corn,  if  possible,  though 
I  should  watch  it  night  and  day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went 
among  it  to  see  what  damage  was  already  done,  and  found  they 
had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  that,  as  it  was  yet  too  green 
for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great,  but  the  remainder  was  like 
to  be  a  good  crop,  if  it  could  be  saved. 

I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then  coming  away,  I  could 
easily  see  the  thieves  sitting  upon  all  the  trees  aboUt  me,  as  if 
they  only  waited  till  I  was  gone  away,  and  the  event  proved  it  to 
be  so  ;  for  as  I  walked  oiBf,  as  if  I  was  gone,  I  was  no  sooner  out 
of  their  sight,  but  they  dropped  down  one  by  one  into  the  com 
again.     I  was  so  provoked,  that  I  could  not  have  patience  to 
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stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every  grain  that  they  eat 
now  was,  as  it  might  be  said,  a  peck  loaf  to  me  in  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  coming  up  to  the  hedge,  I  fired  again,  and  killed 
three  of  them.  This  was  what  I  wished  for ;  so  I  took  them 
up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve  notorious  thieves  in  England, 
viz.,  hanged  them  in  chains,  for  a  terror  to  others.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  almost,  that  this  should  have  such  an  effect 
as  it  had ;  for  the  fowls  would  not  only  not  come  at  the  com, 
but  in  short  they  forsook  all  that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  could 
never  see  a  bird  near  the  place  as  long  as  my  scarecrows  hung 
there. 

This  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  December,  which  was  our  second  harvest  of  the 
year,  I  reaped  my  corn. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  sc5^he  or  a  sickle  to  cut  it  down, 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one  as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  one 
of  the  broad-swords,  or  cutlasses,  which  I  saved  among  the  arms 
out  of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  crop  was  but  small,  I  had  no 
great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down :  in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  way,  for 
I  cut  nothing  off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great 
basket  which  I  had  made,  and  so  rubbed  it  out  with  my  hands : 
and  at  the  end  of  all  my  harvesting  I  found,  that  out  of  my  half- 
peck  of  seed,  I  had  near  two  bushels  of  rice,  and  above  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  barley,  that  is  to  say,  by  my  guess,  for  I 
had  no  measure  at  that  time. 

However,  this  was  a  great  encouragement  to  me  ;  and  I  fore- 
saw that  in  time  it  would  please  God  to  supply  me  with  bread  : 
and  yet  here  I  was  perplexed  again  ;  for  I  neither  knew  how  to 
grind  or  make  meal  of  my  corn,  or  indeed  how  to  clean  it,  and 
part  it ;  nor,  if  made  into  meal,  how  to  make  bread  of  it ;  and 
if  how  to  make  it,  yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bake  it.  These  things 
being  added  to  my  desire  of  having  a  good  quantity  for  store, 
and  to  secure  a  constant  supply,  I  resolved  not  to  taste  any  of 
this  crop,  but  to  preserve  it  all  for  seed  against  the  next  season, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  employ  all  my  study  and  hours  of  work- 
ing to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  providing  myself  with  corn 
and  bread. 

It  might  be  truly  said,  that  I  now  worked  for  my  bread.  It 
is  a  little  wonderful,  and  what  I  believe  few  people  have  thought 
much  upon;  viz.,  the  strange  multitude  of  little  things  necessary 
in  the  providing,  producing,  curing,  dressing,  making,  and  finish- 
ings this  one  article  of  bread. 

7—2 
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I,  that  was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature,  found  this  to  be 
my  daily  discouragement,  and  was  made  more  and  more  sensible 
of  it  every  hour,  even  after  I  got  the  first  handful  of  seed  com, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpectedly,  and  indeed  to  a 
surprise. 

First,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  the  earth,  no  spade  or  shovel 
to  dig  it.  Well,  this  I  conquered  by  making  a  wooden  spade, 
as  I  observed  before,  but  this  did  my  work  but  in  a  wooden 
manner;  and  though  it  cost  me  a  great  many  days  to  make 
it,  yet  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore  out  the  sooner,  but 
made  my  work  the  harder,  and  made  it  be  performed  much 
worse. 

However,  this  I  bore  with  too,  and  was  content  to  work  it  out 
with  patience,  and  bear  with  the  badness  of  the  performance. 
When  the  corn  was  sowed,  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced  to 
go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough  of  a  tree  over 
it,  to  scratch  the  earth,  as  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  rake  or 
harrow  it. 

When  it  was  growing  or  grown,  I  have  observed  already  how 
many  things  I  wanted,  to  fence  it,  secure  it,  mow  or  reap  it, 
cure  or  carry  it  home,  thresh,  part  it  from  the  chaff,  and  save  it. 
Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to  grind  it,  sieves  to  dress  it,  yeast  and 
salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and  an  oven  to  bake  it  in ;  and  all 
these  things  I  did  without,  as  shall  be  observed ;  and  yet  the 
corn  was  an  inestimable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me  too :  but 
all  this,  as  I  said,  made  eveiy  thing  laborious  and  tedious  to  me, 
but  that  there  was  no  help  for ;  neither  was  my  time  so  much 
loss  to  me,  because  I  had  divided  it.  A  certain  part  of  it  was 
every  day  appointed  to  these  works ;  and  as  I  resolved  to  use 
none  of  the  com  for  bread  till  I  had  a  greater  quantity  by  me, 
I  had  the  next  six  months  to  apply  myself,  wholly  by  labour  and 
invention,  to  furnish  myself  with  utensils  proper  for  the  perform- 
ing all  the  operations  necessary  for  the  making  the  corn,  when  I 
had  it,  fit  for  my  use. 

But  first  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for  I  had  now  seed 
enough  to  sow  above  an  acre  of  ground.  Before  I  did  this,  I 
had  a  week's  work  at  least  to  make  me  a  spade,  which,  when  it 
was  done,  was  a  very  sorry  one  indeed,  and  very  heavy,  and  re- 
quired double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  however,  I  went  through 
that,  and  sowed  my  seeds  in  two  large  flat  pieces  of  ground,  as 
near  my  house  as  I  could  find  them  to  my  mind,  and  fenced 
"*--ni  in  with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of  which  were  all  cut  off 
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that  wood  which  I  had  set  before,  which  I  knew  would  grow  ; 
so  that  in  one  year's  time  I  knew  I  should  have  a  quick  or  living 
hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair.  This  work  was  not  so 
little  as  to  take  me  up  less  than  three  months ;  because  great 
part  of  that  time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not  go 
abroad. 

Within-door,  that  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I  could  not  go  out, 
I  found  employment  on  the  following  occasion,  always  observing, 
that  all  the  while  I  was  at  work,  I  diverted  myself  with  talking 
to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak ;  and  I  quickly  learnt 
him  to  know  his  own  name  ;  at  last,  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud. 
Poll ;  which  was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the  island 
by  any  mouth  but  my  own.  This  therefore  was  not  my  work^ 
but  an  assistant  to  my  work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great 
employment  upon  my  hands,  as  follows  :  viz.,  I  had  long  studied,, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  make  myself  some  earthen  vessels, 
which  indeed  I  wanted  sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come  at 
them :  however,  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  if  I  could  find  out  any  such  clay,  I  might  botch  up 
some  such  pot,  as  might,  being  dried  by  the  sun,  be  hard  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold  any  thing  that 
was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept  so ;  and  as  this  was  neces- 
sary in  preparing  corn,  meal,  etc.,  which  was  the  thing  I  was 
upon,  I  resolved  to  make  some  as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit  only 
to  stand  like  jars  to  hold  what  should  be  put  into  them. 

It  would  make  the  reader  pity  me,  or  rather  laugh  at  me,  to 
tell  how  many  awkward  ways  I  took  to  raise  this  paste,  what  odd 
misshapen  ugly  things  I  made,  how  many  of  them  fell  in,  and 
how  many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  stiff  enough  to  bear  its  own 
weight ;  now  many  cracked  by  the  over- violent  heat  of  the  sun, 
being  set  out  too  nastily ;  and  how  many  fell  to  pieces  with  only 
removing,  as  well  before  as  after  they  were  dried ;  and,  in  a  word, 
how,  after  having  laboured  hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it,  to 
temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I  could  not  make  above 
two  large  earthen  ugly  things,  I  cannot  call  them  jars,  in  about 
two  months'  labour. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very  dry  and  hard,  I 
lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and  set  them  down  again  in  two 
greater  wicker  baskets,  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  them, 
that  they  might  not  break ;  and,  as  between  the  pot  and  the 
basket  there  was  a  little  room  to  spare,  I  stuffed  it  full  of  the 
rice  and  barley  straw ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
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dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  corn,  and  perhaps  the  meal 
when  the  corn  was  bruised. 

Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for  large  pots,  yet 
I  made  several  smaller  things  with  better  success  ;  such  as  little 
round  pots,  flat  dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  and  any  thing  my 
hand  turned  to  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  baked  them  strangely 
hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  which  was  to  get  an 
earthen  pot  to  hold  what  was  Uquid,  and  bear  the  fire,  which 
none  of  these  could  do.  It  happened  after  some  time,  making 
a  pretty  large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I  went  to  put  it 
out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I  found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of 
my  earthen-ware  vessels  in  the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
and  red  as  a  tile.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  it,  and  said 
to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might  be  made  to  bum  whole,  if 
they  would  burn  broken. 

This  set  me  to  study  how  to  order  my  fire,  so  as  to  make  it 
bum  me  some  pots.  I  had  no  notion  of  a  kiln,  such  as  the 
potters  burn  in,  or  of  glazing  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some 
lead  to  do  it  with ;  but  I  placed  three  large  pipkins,  and  two  or 
three  pots,  in  a  pile  one  upon  another,  and  placed  my  fire-wood 
all  round  it,  with  a  great  heap  of  embers  under  them :  I  plied 
the  fire  with  fresh  fuel  round  the  outside,  and  upon  the  top,  till 
I  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red-hot  quite  through,  and  observed 
that  they  did  not  crack  at  all :  when  I  saw  them  clear  red,  I  let 
them  stand  in  that  heat  about  five  or  six  hours,  till  I  found  one 
of  them,  though  it  did  not  crack,  did  melt  or  run ;  for  the  sand 
which  was  mixed  with  the  clay,  melted  by  the  violence  of  the 
heat,  and  would  have  run  into  glass,  if  I  had  gone  on ;  so  I 
slacked  my  fire  gradually,  till  the  pots  began  to  abate  of  the  red 
colour ;  and  watching  them  all  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the 
fire  abate  too  fast,  in  the  morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will 
not  say  handsome  pipkins,  and  two  other  earthen  pots,  as  hard 
burnt  as  could  be  desired;  and  one  of  them  perfectly  glazed  with 
the  running  of  the  sand. 

After  this  experiment  I  need  not  say  that  I  wanted  no  sort  of 
earthen-ware  for  my  use  ;  but  I  must  needs  say,  as  to  the  shapes 
of  them,  they  were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  suppose, 
when  I  had  no  way  of  making  them,  but  as  the  children  make 
dirt-pies,  or  as  a  woman  would  make  pies  that  never  learnt  to 
raise  paste. 

No  joy  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  a  nature  was  ever  equal  to  mine, 
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when  I  found  I  had  made  an  earthen  pot  that  would  bear  the 
fire ;  and  I  had  hardly  patience  to  stay  till  they  were  cold,  before 
I  set  one  upon  the  fire  again,  with  some  water  in  it,  to  boil  me 
some  meat,  which  I  did  admirably  well ;  and  with  a  piece  of  a 
kid  I  made  some  very  good  broth,  though  I  wanted  oatmeal,  and 
several  other  ingredients  requisite  to  make  it  so  good  as  I  would 
have  had  it. 

My  next  concern  was  to  get  me  a  stone  mortar  to  stamp  or 
beat  some  corn  in  ;  for  as  to  the  mill,  there  was  no  thought  of 
arriving  to  that  perfection  of  art  with  one  pair  of  hands.  To 
supply  this  want,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  ;  for  of  all  trades  in  the 
world  I  was  as  perfectly  unqualified  for  a  stone-cutter,  as  for  any 
whatever;  neither  had  I  any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  I  spent 
many  a  day  to  find  out  a  great  stone  big  enough  to  cut  hollow, 
and  make  fit  for  a  mortar,  and  could  find  none  at  all,  except  what 
was  in  the  solid  rock,  and  which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or  cut  out ; 
nor  indeed  were  the  rocks  in  the  island  of  hardness  sufficient, 
but  were  all  of  a  sandy  crumbling  stone,  which  would  neither 
bear  the  weight  of  an  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the  corn 
without  filling  it  with  sand ;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in 
searching  for  a  stone,  I  gave  it  over,  and  resolved  to  look  out  a 
great  block  of  hard  wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much  easier ; 
and  getting  one  as  big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir,  I  rounded  it, 
and  formed  it  on  the  outside  with  my  axe  and  hatchet ;  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  fire  and  infinite  labour,  made  an  hollow  place 
in  it,  as  tlie  Indians  in  Brasil  make  their  canoes.  After  this,  I 
made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater,  of  the  wood  called  the  iron- 
wood  ;  and  this  I  prepared  and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next 
crop  of  corn,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or  rather 
pound,  my  com  or  meal  to  make  my  bread. 

My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve  or  scarce,  to  dress  my 
meal,  and  part  it  from  the  bran  and  the  husk,  without  which  I 
did  not  see  it  possible  I  could  have  any  bread.  This  was  a 
most  difficult  thing,  so  much  as  but  to  think  on ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
I  had  nothing  like  the  necessary  things  to  make  it  with  ;  I  mean 
fine  thin  canvas,  or  stuff,  to  scarce  the  meal  through.  And 
here  I  was  at  a  fiiU  stop  for  many  months ;  nor  did  I  really 
know  what  to  do:  linen  I  had  none  left  but  what  was  mere  rags; 
I  had  goats'  hair,  but  neither  knew  I  how  to  weave  or  spin  it ; 
and  had  I  known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it  with.  All 
the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this,  was,  that  at  last  I  did  remem- 
ber I  had  among  the  seamen's  clothes,  which  were  saved  out  of 
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the  ship,  some  neckcloths  of  calico  or  muslin ;  and  with  some 
pieces  of  these  I  made  three  small  sieves,  but  proper  enough  for 
the  work :  and  thus  I  made  shift  for  some  years ;  how  I  did 
afterwards,  I  shall  show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  and  how 
I  should  make  bread  when  I  came  to  have  com ;  for,  first,  I 
had  no  yeast.  As  to  that  part,  there  was  no  supplying  the 
want,  so  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about  it.  But  for  an 
oven,  I  was  indeed  in  great  pain.  At  length  I  found  out  an 
experiment  for  that  also,  which  was  this :  I  made  some  earthen 
vessels  very  broad,  but  not  deep ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two  feet 
diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches  deep  ;  these  I  burnt  in  the 
fire,  as  I  had  done  the  other,  and  laid  them  by :  and  when  I 
wanted  to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fire  upon  the  hearth,  which  I 
had  paved  with  some  square  tiles  of  my  own  making  and  burn- 
ing also ;  but  I  should  not  call  them  square. 

When  the  fire-wood  was  burnt  pretty  much  into  embers,  or 
live  coals,  I  drew  them  forward  upon  this  hearth,  so  as  to  cover 
it  all  over ;  and  there  I  let  them  lie,  till  the  hearth  was  very 
hot :  then  sweeping  away  all  the  embers,  I  set  down  my  loaf,  or 
loaves ;  and  whelming  down  the  earthen  pot  upon  them,  drew 
the  embers  all  round  the  outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add 
to  the  heat :  and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the  world, 
I  baked  my  barley-loaves,  and  became  in  a  little  time  a  mere 
pastry-cook  into  the  bargain  ;  for  I  made  myself  several  cakes  of 
the  rice,  and  puddings ;  indeed,  I  made  no  pies,  neither  had  I 
anything  to  put  into  them,  supposing  I  had,  except  the  flesh 
either  of  fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if  all  these  things  took  me  up 
most  part  of  the  third  year  of  my  abode  here ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  the  intervals  of  these  things,  I  had  my  new 
harvest  and  husbandry  to  manage:  for  I  reaped  my  com  in 
its  season,  and  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I  could,  and  laid  it 
up  in  the  ear,  in  my  large  baskets,  till  I  had  time  to  mb  it 
out ;  for  I  had  no  floor  to  thrash  it  on,  or  instmment  to  thrash 
it  with. 

And  now  indeed,  my  stock  of  com  increasing,  I  really  wanted 
to  build  my  bams  bigger :  I  wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in  ;  for 
the  increase  of  the  com  now  yielded  me  so  much,  that  I  had  of 
the  barley  about  twenty  bushels,  and  of  the  rice  as  much,  or 
more  ;  insomuch  that  I  now  resolved  to  begin  to  use  it  freely, 
for  my  bread  had  been  quite  gone  a  great  while :  also  I  resolved 
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to  see  what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole  year,  and 
to  sow  but  once  a  year. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty  bushels  of  barley  and 
rice  were  much  more  than  I  could  consume  in  a  year ;  so  I 
resolved  to  sow  just  the  same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed 
the  last,  in  hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide  me 
with  bread,  etc. 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing,  you  may  be  sure  my 
thoughts  ran  many  times  upon  the  prospect  of  land  which  I  had 
seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  and  I  was  not  without 
secret  wishes  that  I  was  on  shore  there,  fancying  that  seeing  the 
main  land,  and  an  inhabited  country,  I  might  iind  some  way  or 
other  to  convey  myself  farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some 
means  of  escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the  dangers  of  such 
a  condition,  and  how  I  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and 
perhaps  such  as  I  might  have  reason  to  think  far  worse  than  the 
lions  and  tigers  of  Africa :  that  if  I  once  came  into  their  power, 
I  should  run  an  hajzard  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  of  being 
killed,  and  perhaps  of  being  eaten ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the 
people  of  the  Caribean  coasts  were  cannibals,  or  men-eaters ; 
and  I  knew  by  the  latitude  that  I  could  not  be  far  off  from  that 
shore :  that,  suppose  they  were  not  cannibals,  yet  they  might 
kill  me,  as  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  had 
been  served,  even  when  they  had  been  ten  or  twenty  together ; 
much  more  I  that  was  but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no 
defence.  All  these  things,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered well  of,  and  I  did  cast  up  in  my  thoughts  afterwards,  yet 
took  none  of  my  apprehensions  at  first;  and  my  head  ran 
mightily  upon  the  thoughts  of  getting  over  to  that  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury,  and  the  long-boat  with  the 
shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  with  which  I  sailed  above  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  coast  of  Afirica ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  go  and  look  on  our  ship's  boat,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore  a  great  way  in  the 
storm,  when  we  were  first  cast  away.  She  lay  almost  where 
she  did  at  first,  but  not  quite ;  and  was  turned,  by  the  force  of 
the  waves  and  the  winds,  almost  bottom  upwards,  against  the 
high  ridge  of  a  beachy  rough  sand,  but  no  water  about  her  as 
before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and  have  launched  her 
into  the  water,  the  boat  would  have  done  well  enough,  and  I 
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might  have  gone  back  into  the  Brasils  with  her  easy  enough  ; 
but  I  might  have  easily  foreseen,  that  I  could  no  more  turn  her, 
and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom,  than  I  could  remove  the 
island.  However,  I  went  to  the  wood,  and  cut  levers  and 
rollers,  and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  try  what  I 
could  do;  suggesting  to  myself  that  if  I  could  but  turn  her 
down,  I  might  easily  repair  the  damage  she  had  received,  and 
she  would  be  a  very  good  boat,  and  I  might  go  to  sea  in  her 
very  easily. 

I  spared  no  pains  indeed  in  this  piece  of  fruitless  toil,  and 
spent,  I  think,  three  or  four  weeks  about  it :  at  last,  finding  it 
impossible  to  heave  it  up  with  my  little  strength,  I  fell  to  digging 
away  the  sand  to  undermine  it ;  and  so  to  make  it  fall  down, 
.setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide  it  right  in  the  fall. 

But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir  it  up  again,  or 
to  get  under  it,  much  less  to  move  it  forwards  towards  the 
water;  so  I  was  forced  to  give  it  over:  and  yet,  though  I 
gave  over  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  venture  over  for  the 
main  increased,  rather  than  decreased,  as  the  means  for  it 
seemed  impossible. 

This  at  length  set  me  upon  thinking  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe  or  periagua,  such  as  the  natives 
of  those  climates  make,  even  without  tools,  or  as  I  might  say, 
without  hands,  viz.,  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree.  This  I  not 
only  thought  possible,  but  easy  ;  and  pleased  myself  extremely 
with  my  thoughts  of  making  it,  and  with  my  having  much  more 
convenience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or  Indians  ;  but  not 
at  all  considering  the  particular  inconveniences  which  I  lay 
under  more  than  the  Indians  did,  viz.,  want  of  hands  to  move  it 
into  the  water  when  it  was  made ;  a  difficulty  much  harder  for 
me  to  surmount  than  all  the  consequences  of  want  of  tools  could 
be  to  them  :  for  what  was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a 
vast  tree  in  the  woods,  I  might  with  great  trouble  cut  it  down, 
if,  after  I  might  be  able  with  my  tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  out- 
side into  a  proper  shape  of  a  boat,  and  burn  or  cut  out  the 
inside  to  make  it  hollow,  so  to  make  a  boat  of  it ;  if,  after  all 
this,  I  must  leave  it  just  there  where  I  found  it,  and  was  not 
able  to  launch  it  into  the  water? 

One  would  have  thought,  I  could  not  have  had  the  least 
reflection  upon  my-  mind  of  my  circumstances,  while  I  was 
making  my  boat,  but  I  should  have  immediately  thought  how  I 
''should  get  it  into  the  sea ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent  upon 
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my  voyage  over  the  sea  in  it,  that  I  never  once  considered  how 
I  should  get  it  off  the  land  :  and  it  was  really  in  its  own  nature 
more  easy  for  me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of  sea,  than 
about  forty-five  fathom  of  land,  where  it  lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in 
the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a  fool  that  ever 
man  did,  who  had  any  of  his  senses  awake.  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  design,  without  determining  whether  I  was  ever  able  to 
undertake  it ;  not  but  that  the  difi&culty  of  launching  my  boat 
came  often  into  my  head  ;  but  I  put  a  stop  to  my  own  inquiries 
into  it  by  this  foolish  answer,  which  I  gave  myself :  Let  me  first 
make  it,  I  will  warrant  I  will  find  some  way  or  other  to  get  it 
along,  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  most  preposterous  method  ;  but  the  eagerness  of 
my  fancy  prevailed,  and  to  work  I  went,  and  felled  a  cedar-tree: 
I  question  much  whether  Solomon  ever  had  such  an  one  for  the 
building  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  it  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  stump,  and  four  feet  eleven 
inches  diameter  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it 
lessened  for  a  while,  and  then  parted  into  branches.  It  was  not 
without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled  this  tree ;  I  was  twenty  days 
hacking  and  hewing  at  it  at  the  bottom ;  I  was  fourteen  more 
getting  the  branches  and  limbs,  and  the  vast-spreading  head  of 
it  cut  off,  which  I  hacked  and  hewed  through  with  my  axe  and 
hatchet  with  inexpressible  labour ;  after  this  it  cost  me  a  month 
to  shape  it,  and  dub  it  to  a  proportion,  and  to  something  like 
the  bottom  of  a  boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to 
do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months  more  to  clear  the  inside,  and 
work  it  out  so  as  to  make  an  exact  boat  of  it :  this  I  did  indeed 
without  fire,  by  mere  mallet  and  chisel,  and  by  the  dint  of  hard 
labour ;  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  periagua, 
and  big  enough  to  have  carried  six-and-twenty  men,  and  conse- 
quently big  enough  to  have  carried  me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was  extremely  de- 
lighted with  it :  the  boat  was  really  much  bigger  than  I  ever 
saw  a  canoe  or  periagua,  that  was  made  of  one  tree,  in  my  life ; 
many  a  weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure,  for  there 
remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the  water  ;  and  had  I  gotten 
it  into  the  water,  I  make  no  question  but  I  should  have  begun 
the  maddest  voyage,  and  the  most  unlikely  to  be  performed,  that 
ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water  failed  me,  though 
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they  cost  infinite  labour  too ;  it  lay  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  water,  and  not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was, 
it  was  up-hill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to  take  away  this  dis- 
couragement, I  resolved  to  dig  into  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
so  make  a  declivity ;  this  I  began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious 
deal  of  pains  :  but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  deliverance 
in  view  ?  But  when  this  was  worked  through,  and  this  difficulty 
managed,  it  was  still  much  at  one ;  for  I  could  no  more  stir  the 
canoe  than  I  could  the  other  boat. 

Then  I  measured  the  distance  of  ground,  and  resolved  to  cut 
a  dock,  or  canal,  to  bring  the  water  up  to  the  canoe,  seeing 
I  could  not  bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began 
this  work,  and  when  I  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  calculated  how 
deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad,  how  the  stufif  to  be  thrown 
out,  I  found,  that  by  the  number  of  hands  I  had,  being  none  but 
my  own,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  before  I  should 
have  gone  through  with  it ;  for  the  shore  lay  high,  so  that  at 
the  upper  end  it  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep ;  so 
at  length,  though  with  great  rductancy,  I  gave  this  attempt 
over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily ;  and  now  I  saw,  though  too  late, 
the  folly  of  beginning  a  work  before  we  count  the  cost,  and 
before  we  judge  rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go  through 
with  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  work  I  finished  my  fourth  year  in  this 
place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with  the  same  devotion,  and 
with  as  much  comfort,  as  ever  before ;  for  by  a  constant  study, 
and  serious  application  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  His  grace,  I  gained  a  different  knowledge  from  what  I 
had  before ;  I  entertained  different  notions  of  things ;  I  looked 
now  upon  the  world  as  a  thing  remote ;  which  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with,  no  expectation  from,  and  indeed  no  desires  about :  in 
a  word,  I  had  nothing  indeed  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  like  to 
have ;  so  I  thought  it  looked,  as  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  it 
hereafter,  viz.,  as  a  place  I  had  lived  in,  but  was  come  out  of 
it ;  and  well  I  might  say,  as  father  Abraham  to  Dives,  Between 
me  and  thee  there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all  the  wickedness  of 
the  world  here :  I  had  neither  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  nor  the  pride  of  life :  I  had  nothing  to  covet,  for  I  had 
all  I  was  now  capable  of  enjoying :  I  was  lord  of  the  whole 
nor ;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  myself  king  or  emperor 
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over  the  whole  country  which  I  had  possession  of :  there  were 
no  rivals  :  I  had  no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty  or 
command  with  me  ;  I  might  have  raised  ship-loadings  of  corn, 
but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I  let  as  little  grow  as  I  thought 
enough  for  my  occasion :  I  had  tortoises,  or  turtles  enough ; 
but  now  and  then  one  was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to  any  use : 
I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a  fleet  of  ships  ;  I  had  grapes 
enough  to  have  made  wine,  or  to  have  cured  into  raisins,  to 
have  loaded  that  fleet  when  they  had  been  built. 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of,  was  all  that  was  valuable :  I  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  to  supply  my  wants,  and  what  was  all  the 
rest  to  me  ?  If  I  killed  more  flesh  than  I  could  eat,  the  dog 
must  eat  it,  or  the  vermin  ;  if  I  sowed  more  com  than  I  could 
eat,  it  must  be  spoiled  :  the  trees  that  I  cut  down  were  lying  to 
rot  on  the  ground,  I  could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for 
fuel ;  and  that  I  had  no  occasion  for,  but  to  dress  my  food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of  things  dictated  to 
me,  upon  just  reflection,  that  all  the  good  things  of  this  world 
are  no  farther  good  to  us  than  as  they  are  for  our  use :  and  that 
whatever  we  may  heap  up  indeed  to  give  to  others,  we  enjoy  as 
much  as  we  can  use  and  no  more.  The  most  covetous  griping 
miser  in  the  world  would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of 
covetousness,  if  he  had  been  in  my  case ;  for  I  possessed  in- 
finitely more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I  had  no  room  for 
desire,  except  it  was  of  things  which  I  had  not,  and  they  were 
but  trifles,  though  indeed  of  great  use  to  me.  I  had,  as  I 
hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as  silver,  about 
thirty-six  pounds  sterling ;  alas !  there  the  nasty,  sorry,  useless 
stuff  lay;  I  had  no  manner  of  business  for  it;  and.  I  often 
thought  with  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  an  handful  of  it 
for  a  gross  of  tobacco-pipes,  or  for  an  hand-mill  to  grind  my 
com ;  nay,  I  would  have  given  it  all  for  six-penny  worth  of 
turnip  and  carrot  seed  out  of  England,  or  for  a  handful  of  peas 
and  beans,  and  a  bottle  of  ink :  as  it  was,  I  had  not  the  feast 
advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  from  it ;  but  there  it  lay  in  a  drawer, 
and  grew  mouldy  with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  season  ; 
and  if  I  had  had  the  drawer  full  of  diamonds,  it  had  been  the 
same  case ;  and  they  had  been  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me, 
because  of  no  use. 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much  easier  in  it- 
self than  it  was  at  first,  and  much  easier  to  my  mind,  as  well  as 
to  my  body.    I  frequently  sat  down  to  my  meat  with  thankful- 
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ness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  God's  providence,  which  had 
thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wilderness.  I  learned  to  look  more 
upon  the  bright  side  of  my  condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark 
side;  and  to  consider  what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I 
wanted;  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret  comforts, 
that  I  cannot  express  them  ;  and  which  I  take  notice  of  here, 
to  put  those  discontented  people  in  mind  of  it,  who  cannot 
enjoy  comfortably  what  God  hath  given  them,  because  they 
see  and  covet  something  that  He  has  not  given  them ;  all  our 
discontents  about  what  we  want  appeared  to  me  to  spring  from 
the  want  of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have. 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me,  and  doubtless 
would  be  so  to  any  one  that  should  fall  into  such  distress  as 
mine  was ;  and  this  was,  to  compare  my  present  condition 
with  what  I  at  first  expected  it  should  be ;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  certainly  have  been,  if  the  good  providence  of  God  had 
not  wonderfully  ordered  the  ship  to  be  cast  up  near  to  the  shore, 
where  I  not  only  could  come  at  her,  but  could  bring  what  I  got 
out  of  her  to  the  shore  for  my  relief  and  comfort ;  without 
which  I  had  wanted  tools  to  work,  weapons  for  defence,  or 
gunpowder  and  shot  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  days,  in  representing 
to  myself  in  the  most  lively  colours,  how  I  must  have  acted,  if 
I  had  got  nothing  out  of  the  ship ;  how  I  could  not  have  so 
much  as  got  any  food,  except  fish  and  turtles  ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  I  must  have  perished 
first :  that  I  should  have  lived,  if  I  had  not  perished,  like  a 
mere  savage  :  that  if  I  had  killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl  by  any  con- 
trivance, I  had  no  way  to  slay  or  open  them,  or  part  the  flesh 
from  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it  up ;  but  must  gnaw 
it  with  my  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  my  claws,  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence  to  me,  and  very  thankful  for  my  present  condition, 
with  all  its  hardships  and  misfortunes  :  and  this  part  also  I  can- 
not but  recommend  to  the  reflection  of  those  who  are  apt  in 
their  misery  to  say,  '  Is  any  affliction  like  mine  ?'  Let  them  con- 
sider, how  much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and  what 
their  case  might  have  been,  if  Providence  had  thought  fit. 

I  had  another  reflection  which  assisted  me  also  to  comfort  my 
mind  with  hopes ;  and  this  was,  comparing  my  present  condi- 
tion with  what  I  had  deserved,  and  had  therefore  reason  to 
expect  from  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  I  had  lived  a  dreadful  life, 
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perfectly  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  :  I  had 
been  well  instructed  by  my  father  and  mother ;  neither  had  they 
been  wanting  to  me  in  their  early  endeavours,  to  infuse  a  re- 
ligious awe  of  God  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  of 
what  the  nature  and  end  of  my  being  required  of  me.  But, 
alas  !  falling  early  into  the  seafaring  life,  which  of  all  the  lives  is 
the  most  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  though  His  terrors  are 
always  before  them  ;  I  say,  falling  early  into  the  seafaring  life, 
and  into  seafaring  company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion  which 
I  had  entertained,  was  laughed  out  of  me  by  my  messmates  ;  by 
an  hardened  despising  of  dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which 
grew  habitual  to  me ;  by  my  long  absence  from  all  manner  of 
opportunities  to  converse  with  any  thing  but  what  was  like 
myself,  or  to  hear  any  thing  of  what  was  good,  ^or  tended 
towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  of  every  thing  that  was  good,  or  of  the  least 
sense  of  what  I  was,  or  was  to  be,  that  in  the  greatest  deliver- 
ance I  enjoyed,  such  as  my  escape  from  Sallee,  my  being  taken 
up  by  the  Portuguese  master  of  the  ship,  my  being  planted  so 
well  in  Brasil,  my  receiving  the  cargo  from  England,  and  the 
like,  I  never  once  had  the  words  *  Thank  God,'  so  much  as  on  my 
mind,  or  in  my  mouth ;  nor  in  the  greatest  distress,  had  I  so 
much  thought  as  to  pray  to  Him  ;  nor  so  much  as  to  say,  *  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me !'  No,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God, 
unless  it  was  to  swear  by,  and  blaspheme  it. 

I  had  terrible  reflections  upon  my  mind  for  many  months,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  on  the  account  of  my  wicked  and 
hardened  life  past ;  and  when  I  looked  about  me,  and  considered 
what  particular  providences  had  attended  me,  since  my  coming 
into  this  place,  and  how  God  had  dealt  bountifully  with  me ; 
had  not  only  punished  me  less  than  my  iniquity  deserved,  but 
had  so  plentifully  provided  for  me ;  this  gave  me  great  hopes 
that  my  repentance  was  accepted,  and  that  God  had  yet  mercies 
in  store  for  me. 

With  these  reflections  I  worked  my  mind  up,  not  only  to 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  present  disposition  of  my 
circumstances,  but  even  to  a  sincere  thankfulness  of  my  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  I,  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not  to  com- 
plain, seeing  I  had  not  the  due  punishment  of  my  sins  ;  that  I 
enjoyed  so  many  mercies,  which  I  had  no  reason  to  have  ex- 
pected in  that  place  ;  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine  at  my 
condition,  but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily  thanks  for  that  daily 
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bread  which  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  wonders  could  have  brought : 
that  I  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by  a  miracle,  even 
as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah  by  ravens ;  nay,  by  a  long 
series  of  miracles ;  and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place 
in  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  world,  where  I  could  have  been 
cast  more  to  my  advantage  :  a  place  where,  as  I  had  no  society, 
which  was  my  affliction  on  one  hand,  so  I  found  no  ravenous 
beasts,  no  furious  wolves  or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life;  no 
venomous  creatures,  or  poisonous,  which  I  might  have  fed  on  to 
my  hurt ;  no  savages  to  murder  and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow  one  way,  so  it  was  a 
life  of  mercy  another :  and  I  wanted  nothing  to  malce  it  a  life  of 
comfort,  but  to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of  God's  goodness  to 
me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition,  be  my  daily  consolation  ; 
and  after  I  made  a  just  improvement  of  these  things,  I  went 
away,  and  was  no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things  which  I  brought 
on  shore  for  my  help,  were  either  quite  gone,  or  very  much 
wasted,  and  near  spent. 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  all  but 
a  very  little,  which  I  eked  out  with  water  a  little  and  a  little,  till 
it  was  so  pale  it  scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon  the 
paper :  as  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to  minute  down  the 
days  of  the  month  on  which  any  remarkable  thing  happened  to 
me  ;  and  first,  by  casting  up  times  past,  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days,  in  the  various  providences 
which  befel  me,  and  which,  if  I  had  been  superstitiously  inclined 
to  observe  days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had  reason  to 
have  looked  upon  with  a  great  desd  of  curiosity. 

First,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that  I  broke  away 
from  my  father  and  my  firiends,  and  ran  away  to  Hull  in  order 
to  go  to  sea,  the  same  day  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the  Sallee 
man-of-war,  and  made  a  slave. 

The  same  day  of  the  year  that  I  escaped  out  of  the  wreck  of 
that  ship  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  that  same  day  of  the  year  after- 
wards I  made  my  escape  from  Sallee  in  the  boat. 

The  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  born  on,  viz.,  the  20th  of 
September,  the  same  day  I  had  my  life  so  miraculously  saved 
26  years  after,  when  I  was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island ;  so  that 
my  wicked  life,  and  solitary  life,  both  began  on  a  day. 

The  next  thing  to  my  ink's  being  wasted,  was  that  of  my 
bread,  I  mean  the  biscuit  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship.     This 
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I  had  husbanded  to  the  last  degree,  allowing  myself  but  one 
cake  of  bread  a  day,  for  above  a  year :  a^d  yet  I  was  quite 
without  bread  for  a  year  before  I  got  any  corn  of  my  own  ;  and 
great  reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  that  I  had  any  at  all,  the  get- 
ting it  being,  as  has  been  already  observed,  next  to  miraculous. 

My  clothes  too  began  to  decay  mightily :  as  to  linen,  I  had  none 
a  good  while,  except  some  chequered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the 
chests  of  the  other  seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  preserved, 
because  many  times  I  could  bear  no  other  clothes  on  but  a  shirt ; 
and  it  was  a  very  great  help  to  me,  that  I  had  among  all  the  men's 
clothes  of  the  ship  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts.  There  were 
also  several  thick  watch-coats  of  the  seamen,  which  were  left 
behind,  but  they  were  too  hot  to  wear ;  and  though  it  is  true, 
that  the  weather  was  so  violent  hot  that  there  was  no  need  of 
clothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  ;  no,  though  I  had  been 
inclined  to  it,  which  I  was  not ;  nor  could  I  abide  the  thoughts 
of  it,  though  I  was  all  alone. 

One  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked,  was,  I  could  not 
bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well  when  quite  naked,  as  with  some 
clothes  on ;  nay,  the  very  heat  frequently  blistered  my  skin ; 
whereas,  with  a  shirt  on,  the  air  itself  made  some  motion,  and 
whistling  under  the  shirt,  was  twofold  cooler  than  without  it : 
no  more  could  I  ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  without  a. cap  or  an  hat ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  beating  with 
such  violence  as  it  does  in  that  place,  would  give  me  the  head- 
ache presently,  by  darting  so  directly  on  my  head,  without  a 
cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it ;  whereas,  if  I  put  on 
my  hat,  it  would  presently  go  away. 

Upon  these  views  I  began  to  consider  about  putting  the  few 
rags  I  had,  which  I  called  clothes,  into  some  order ;  I  had  worn 
out  all  the  waistcoats  I  had,  and  my  business  was  now  to  try  if 
I  could  not  make  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch-coats  which  I 
had  by  me,  and  with  such  other  materials  as  I  had  ;  so  I  set  to 
work  a-tailoring,  or  rather  indeed  a-botching;  for  I  made 
most  piteous  work  of  it.  However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two  or 
three  waistcoats,  which  I  hoped  would  serve  me  a  gresat  while; 
as  for  breeches  or  drawers,  I  made  but  very  sorry  shift  indeed, 
till  afterwards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  all  the  creatures 
that  I  killed,  I  mean  four-footed  ones  ;  and  I  had  hung  them  up 
stretched  out  with  sticks  in  the  sun ;  by  which  means  some  of 
them  were  so  dry  and  hard,  that  they  were  fit  for  little ;  but 
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others,  it  seems,  were  very  useful.  The  first  thing  I  made  of 
these  was  a  great  cap  for  my  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside 
to  shoot  off  the  rain ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well,  that  after 
this  I  made  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly  of  those  skins ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  waistcoat  and  breeches  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose ; 
for  they  were  rather  wanted  to  keep  me  cool,  than  to  keep  me 
warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge,  that  they  were 
wretchedly  made ;  for  if  I  was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a  worse 
tailor :  however,  they  were  such  as  I  made  a  very  good  shift 
with ;  and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to  rain,  the  hair 
of  the  waistcoat  and  cap  being  outmost,  I  was  kept  very  dry. 

After  this  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  pains  to  make  me  an 
umbrella  :  I  was  indeed  in  great  want  of  one,  and  had  a  great 
mind  to  make  one :  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the  Brasils,  where 
they  are  very  useftil  in  the  great  heats  'which  are  there  ;  and  I 
felt  the  heats  every  jot  as  great  here,  and  greater  too,  being 
nearer  the  equinox ;  besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad,  it  was  a  most  useftil  thing  to  me,  as  well  for  the  rains 
as  the  heats.  I  took  a  world  of  pains  at  it,  and  was  a  great 
while  before  I  could  make  any  thing  likely  to  hold ;  nay,  after  I 
thought  I  had  hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I  made 
one  to  my  mind;  but  at  last  I  made  one  that  answered  in- 
differently well ;  the  main  difficulty  I  found  was  to  make  it  to  let 
down.  I  could  make  it  to  spread ;  but  if  it  did  not  let  down 
too,  and  draw  in,  it  would  not  be  portable  for  me  any  way, 
but  just  over  my  head,  which  would  not  do.  However,  at  last, 
as  I  said,  I  made  one  to  answer ;  I  covered  it  with  skins,  the 
hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a  pent-house,  and 
Kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually,  that  I  could  walk  out  in  the 
hottest  of  the  weather,  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coolest ;  and  when  I  had  no  need  of  it,  I  could 
close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my  arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind  being  entirely 
composed  by  resigning  to  the  will  of  God,  and  throwing  myself 
wholly  upon  the  disposal  of  His  Providence :  this  made  my  life 
better  than  sociable ;  for  when  I  began  to  regret  the  want  of 
conversation,  I  would  ask  myself,  whether  thus  conversing 
mutually  with  my  own  thoughts,  and,  as  I  hope,  I  may  say,  with 
even  my  Maker,  by  ejaculations  and  petitions,  was  not  better 
than  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society  in  the  world  ? 

I  cannot  say,  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any  extraordinary 
thing  happened  to  me ;  but  I  lived  on  in  the  same  course,  in  the 
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same  posture  and  place  just  as  before :  the  chief  thing  I  was 
employed  in,  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  planting  my  barley  and 
rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of  both  which  I  always  kept  up  just 
enough  to  have  sufficient  stock  of  the  year's  provisions  before- 
hand ;  I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labour,  and  my  daily  labour  of 
going  out  with  my  gun,  I  had  one  labour  to  make  me  a  canoe, 
which  at  last  I  finished :  so  that  by  digging  a  canal  to  it,  six 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  into  the  creek,  almost 
half  a  mile.  As  for  the  first,  that  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I  made 
it  without  considering  beforehand,  as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I 
should  be  able  to  launch  it ;  so  never  being  able  to  bring  it  to 
the  water,  or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  lie 
where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  me  to  be  wiser  next 
time.  Indeed  the  next  time,  though,  I  could  not  get  a  tree 
proper  for  it,  and  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  the  water 
to  it,  at  any  less  distance  than,  as  I  have  said,  of  near  half 
a  mile ;  yet  as  I  saw  it  was  practicable  at  last,  I  never  gave  it 
over ;  and  though  I  was  near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never 
grudged  my  labour,  in  hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea 
at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  periagua  was  finished,  yet  the  size 
of  it  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  the  design  which  I  had  ia 
view,  when  I  made  the  first ;  I  mean  of  venturing  over  to  the 
terra  firma,  where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad  ;  accordingly, 
the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an  end  to  that  design, 
and  now  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  But  as  I  had  a  boat,  my 
next  design  was  to  make  a  tour  round  the  island  ;  but  as  I  had 
been  on  the  other  side,  in  one  place,  crossing,  as  I  have  already 
described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the  discoveries  I  made  in  that 
journey,  made  me  very  eager  to  see  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast ;  and  now  I  had  a  boat,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  sailing 
round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  I  might  do  every  thing  with 
discretion  and  consideration,  I  fitted  up  a  little  mast  to  my 
boat,  and  made  a  sail  to  it  out  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the 
ship's  sails,  which  lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  store 
by  me. 

Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the  boat,  I  found 
she  would  sail  very  well.  Then  I  made  little  lockers,  and  boxes 
at  each  end  of  my  boat,  to  put  provisions,  necessaries,  and 
ammunition,  etc.,  into,  to  be  kept  diy,  either  from  rain,  or  the 
spray  of  the  sea ;  and  a  little  long  hollow  place  I  cut  in  the  in« 
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side  of  the  boat,  where  I  could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to 
hang  down  over  it  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stem,  like  a  mast, 
to  stand  over  my  head,  and  keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  off  me, 
like  an  awning ;  and  thus  I  every  now  and  then  took  a  little 
voyage  upon  the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from  the 
little  creek ;  but  at  last,  being  eager  to  view  the  circumference  of 
my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved  upon  my  tour,  and  accordingly  I 
victualled  my  ship  for  the  voyage ;  putting  in  two  dozen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  I  should  rather  call  them)  of  barley-bread ;  an 
earthen  pot  full  of  parched  rice,  a  food  I  eat  a  great  deal  of;  a 
little  bottle  of  rum,  half  a  goat,  and  powder  with  shot  for  killing 
more,  and  two  large  watch-coats,  of  those  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the  seamen's  chests ;  these  I 
took,  one  to  lie  upon,  and  the  other  to  cover  me  in  the  night. 

It  was  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year  of  my  reign, 
or  my  captivity,  which  you  please,  that  I  set  out  on  this  voyage, 
and  I  found  it  much  longer  than  I  expected :  for  though  the 
island  itself  was  not  very  large,  yet  when  I  came  to  the  east 
side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lie  out  about  two 
leagues  into  the  sea,  some  above  water,  some  under  it;  and 
beyond  this  a  shoal  of  sand,  lying  dry  half  a  league  more ;  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double  that 
point. 

When  I  first  discovered  them,  I  was  going  to  give  over  my 
enterprise,  and  come  back  again,  not  knowing  how  far  it  might 
oblige  me  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  above  all,  doubting  how  I  should 
get  back  again  ;  so  I  came  to  an  anchor,  for  I  had  made  me  a 
kind  of  an  anchor,  with  a  piece  of  broken  grappling  which  I 
got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun,  and  went  on  shore, 
climbing  up  an  hill,  which  seemed  to  overlook  that  point,  where 
I  saw  the  full  extent  of  it,  and  resolved  to  venture. 

In  my  viewing  the  sea  firom  that  hill  where  I  stood,  I  per- 
ceived a  strong,  and  indeed  a  most  furious  current,  which  ran 
to  the  east,  even  came  close  to  the  point ;  and  I  took  the  more 
notice  of  it,  because  I  saw  there  might  be  some  danger,  that 
when  I  came  into  it,  I  might  be  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  strength 
of  it,  and  not  be  able  to  make  the  island  again.  And  indeed, 
had  I  not  gotten  first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  so ;  for  there  was  the  same  current  on  the  other  side  of  the 
i3land,  only  that  it  set  oflf  at  a  farther  distance  ;  and  I  saw  there 
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was  a  strong  eddy  under  the  shore ;  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I  should  presently  be  in  an 
eddy. 

I  lay  here,  however,  two  days;  because  the  wind  blowing 
pretty  fresh  (E.  at  S.E.  and  that  being  just  contrary  to  the 
said  current)  made  a  great  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the  point ; 
so  that  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep  too  close  to  the  shore  for 
the  breach,  nor  to  go  too  far  off  because  of  the  streani. 

The  third  day  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having  abated  over 
night,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  I  ventured  ;  but  I  am  a  warning- 
piece  again  to  all  rash  and  ignorant  pilots  ;  for  no  sooner  was  I 
come  to  the  point,  when  I  was  not  my  boat's  length  from  the 
shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  a 
current  like  the  shiice  of  a  mill.  It  carried  my  boat  along  with 
it  with  such  violence,  that  all  I  could  do  could  not  keep  her  so 
much  as  on  the  edge  of  it :  but  I  found  it  hurried  me  farther 
and  farther  out  from  the  eddy,  which  was  on  the  left  hand. 
There  was  no  wind  stirring  to  help  me,  and  all'  that  I  could  do 
with  my  paddles  signified  nothing :  and  now  I  began  to  give 
myself  over  for  lost ;  for,  as  the  current  was  on  both  sides  the 
island,  I  knew  in  a  few  leagues'  distance  they  must  join  again, 
and  then  I  was  irrecoverably  gone  ;  nor  did  I  see  any  possibility 
of  avoiding  it :  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  before  me  but  of 
perishing;  not  by  the  sea,  for  that  was  calm  enough,  but  of 
starving  for  hunger.  I  had  indeed  found  a  tortoise  on  the 
shore,  as  big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into  the 
boat ;  and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  firesh  water,  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  my  earthen  pots :  but  what  was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the 
vast  ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  shore,  no  main  land 
or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at  least ! 

And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the  Providence  of  God 
to  make  the  most  miserable  condition  that  mankind  could  be 
in  worse.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  desolate  solitary  island 
as  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world,  and  all  the  happiness 
my  heart  could  wish  for,  was  to  be  there  again.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  it  with  eager  wishes  ;  *  O  happy  desert,'  said  I 
'I  shall  never  see  thee  more !  O  miserable  creature!'  said  I, 
'whither  am  I  going !'  Then  I  reproached  myself  with  my 
unthankful  temper,  and  how  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  con- 
dition ;  and  now  what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore  there  again ! 
Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state  of  our  condition,  till  it  is 
illustrated  to  us  by  its  contraries  ;  nor  know  how  to  value  what 
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we  enjoy,  but  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  ima- 
gine the  consternation  I  was  now  in,  being  driven,  from  my 
beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared  to  me  now  to  be)  into  the 
wide  ocean,  almost  two  leagues,  and  in  the  utmost  despair  of 
ever  recovering  it  again ;  however,  I  worked  hard,  till  indeed 
my  strength  was  almost  exhausted  ;  and  kept  my  boat  as  much 
to  the  northward,  that  is,  towards  the  side  of  the  current 
which  the  eddy  lay  on,  as  possibly  I  could  ;  when  about  noon, 
as  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  I  thought  I  felt  a  little  breeze 
of  wind  in  my  face,  springing  up  from  the  S.S.E.  This  cheered 
my  heart  a  little,  and  especially  when  in  about  half  an  hour 
more,  it  blew  a  pretty  small  gentle  gale.  By  this  time  I  was 
gotten  at  a  frightful  distance  from  the  island ;  and,  had  the 
least  cloud  or  hazy  weather  intervened,  I  had  been  undone 
another  way  too;  for  I  had  no  compass  on  board,. and  should 
never  have  known  how  to  have  steered  towards  the  island,  if  I 
had  but  once  lost  sight  of  it ;  but  the  weather  continuing  clear, 
I  applied  myself  to  get  up  my  mast  again,  and  spread  my  sail, 
standing  away  to  the  north  as  much  as  possible,  to  get  out  of 
the  current. 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the  boat  began  to 
stretch  away,  I  saw  even  by  the  clearness  of  the  water,  some 
alteration  of  the  current  was  near ;  for  where  the  current  was 
so  strong,  the  water  was  foul ;  but  perceiving  the  water  clear, 
I  found  the  current  abate,  and  presently  I  found  to  the  east,  at 
about  half  a  mile,  a  breach  of  the  sea  upon  some  rocks ;  these 
rocks  I  found  caused  the  current  to  part  again ;  and  as  the 
main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  southerly,  leaving  the  rocks  to 
the  north-east,  so  the  other  returned  by  the  repulse  of  the  rock, 
and  made  a  strong  eddy,  which  ran  back  again  to  the  north- 
west with  a  very  sharp  stream. 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve  brought  to  them 
upon  the  ladder,  or  to  be  rescued  from  thieves  just  going  to 
murder  them,  or  who  have  been  in  such  Uke  extremities,  may 
guess  what  my  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how  gladly  I 
put  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy ;  and  the  wind  also 
freshening,  how  gladly  I  spread  my  sail  to  it,  running  cheerfully 
before  the  wind,  and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under  foot. 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my  way  back  again 
directly  towards  the  island,  but  about  two  leagues  more  towards 
the  northward  than  the  current  lay,  which  carried  me  away 
at  first ;  so  that  when  I  came  near  the  island,  I  found  myself 
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open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  opposite  to  that  which  I  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a  league  of  way  by 
the  help  of  this  current  or  eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and 
saved  me  no  farther.  However,  I  found,  that  being  between 
the  two  great  currents,  viz.,  that  on  the  south  side  which  had 
hurried  me  away,  and  that  on  the  north,  which  lay  about  two 
leagues  on  the  other  side ;  I  say,  between  these  two,  in  the 
west  of  the  island,  I  found  the  water  at  least  still,  and  running 
no  way ;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of  wind  fair  for  me,  I  kept 
on  steering  directly  for  the  island,  though  not  making  such 
fresh  way  as  I  did  before. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being  then  within  about  a 
league  of  the  island,  I  found  the  point  of  the  rocks  which  occa- 
sioned this  distance,  stretching  out  as  is  described  before,  to 
the  southward,  and  casting  off  the  current  more  southerly,  had 
of  course  made  another  eddy  to  the  north ;  and  this  I  found 
very  strong,  but  directly  setting  the  way  my  course  lay,  which 
was  due  west,  but  almost  full  north.  However,  having  a  fresh 
gale,  I  stretched  across  this  eddy,  slanting  north-west,  and  in 
about  an  hour  came  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore  :  it  being 
smooth  water,  I  soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  gave  GoD 
thanks  for  my  deliverance,  resolving  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  my  deliverance  by  my  boat ;  and  refreshing  myself  with  such 
things  as  I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  close  to  the  shore,  in  a  little 
cove  that  I  had  espied  under  some  trees,  and  laid  me  down  to 
sleep,  being  quite  spent  with  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  the 
voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to  get  home  with  my 
boat ;  I  had  run  so  much  hazard,  and  knew  too  much  the  case, 
to  think  of  attempting  it  by  the  way  I  went  out ;  and  what 
might  be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  the  west  side)  I  knew  not, 
nor  had  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more  ventures ;  so  I  only  re- 
solved in  the  morning  to  make  my  way  westward  along  the 
shore,  and  to  see  if  there  was  no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up 
my  frigate  in  safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if  I  wanted  her. 
In  about  three  miles,  or  thereabouts,  coasting  the  shore,  I  came 
to  a  very  good  inlet,  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which  narrowed 
till  it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet,  or  brook,  where  I  found  a 
convenient  harbour  for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if  she  had 
been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for  her :  here  I  put  in. 
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and  having  stowed  my  boat  very  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to  look 
about  me,  and  see  where  I  was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the  place  where  I 
had  been  before  when  I  travelled  on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so 
taking  nothing  out  of  my  boat  but  my  gun  and  my  umbrella, 
for  it  was  exceeding  hot,  I  began  my  march :  the  way  was 
comfortable  enough  after  such  a  voyage  as  I  had  been  upon, 
and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in  the  evening,  where  I  found 
everything  standing  as  I  left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good 
order,  being,  as  I  said  before,  my  country-house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in  the  shade  to  rest 
my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary,  and  fell  asleep  :  but  judge  you, 
if  you  can,  that  read  my  story,  what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in, 
when  I  was  awaked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice  calling  me  by 
my  name  several  times,  *  Robin,  Robin,  Robin  Crusoe,  poor 
Robin  Crusoe !  Where  are  you,  Robin  Crusoe  ?  Where  are 
you  ?    Where  have  you  been  V 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigued  with  rowing,  or 
paddling,  as  it  is  called,  the  first  part  of  the  dav,  and  walking 
the  latter  part,  that  I  did  not  awake  thoroughly ;  and  dozing 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I  dreamed  that  some- 
body spoke  to  me :  but  as  the  voice  continued  to  repeat  *  Robin 
Crusoe,  Robin  Crusoe,'  at  last  I  began  to  awake  more  perfectly, 
and  was  at  first  dreadfully  frighted,  and  started  up  in  the  utmost 
consternation:  but  no  sooner  were  my  eyes  open,  but  I  saw 
my  Poll  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediately  knew 
that  this  was  he  that  spoke  to  me  ;  for  just  in  such  bemoaning 
language  I  had  used  to  talk  to  him,  and  teach  him ;  and  he 
had  learned  it  so  perfectly,  that  he  would  sit  upon  my  finger, 
and  lay  his  bill  close  to  my  face,  and  cry,  *  Poor  Robin  Crusoe  ! 
Where  are  you  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  How  came  you 
here  ?' — and  such  things  as  I  had  taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  parrot,  and  that 
indeed  it  could  be  nobody  else,  it  was  a  good  while  before  I 
could  compose  myself.  First,  I  was  amazed  how  the  creature 
got  thither,  and  then  how  he  should  just  keep  about  the  place, 
an^  no  where  else:  but  as  I  was  well  satisfied  it  could  be 
nobody  but  honest  Poll,  I  got  it  over;  and  holding  out  my 
hand,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  *  Poll,'  the  sociable  creature 
came  to  me,  and  sat  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
continued  talking  to  me,  '  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  and  how  did  I 
come  here  ?  and  where  had  I  been  ?'  just  as  if  he  hid  been 
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overjoyed  to  see  me  again ;  and  so  I  carried  him  home  along 
with  me. 

I  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  for  some  time,  and 
had  enough  to  do  for  many  days  to  sit  still,  and  reflect  upon 
the  danger  I  had  been  in.  I  would  hav6  been,  very  glad  to  have 
had  my  boat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island,  but  I  knew  not 
how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about.  As  to  the  east-side  of 
the  island,  which  I  had  gone  round,  I  knew  well  enough  there 
was  no  venturing  that  way ;  my  very  heart  would  shrink,  and 
my  very  blood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it ;  and  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  be  there ;  but 
supposing  the  current  ran  with  the  same  force  against  the 
shore  at  the  east,  as  it  passed  by  it  on  the  other,  I  might  run 
the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down  the  stream,  ^nd  carried  by 
the  island,  as  I  had  been  before  of  being  carried  away  from  it : 
so  with  these  thoughts  I  contented  myself  to  be  without  any 
boat,  though  it  had  been  the  product  of  so  many  months* 
labour  to  make  it,  and  of  so  many  more  to  get  it  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained  near  a  year, 
lived  a  very  sedate  retired  life,  as  you  may  well  suppose ;  and 
my  thoughts  being  very  much  composed,  as  to  my  condition, 
and  folly  comforted  in  resigning  myself  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  I  thought  I  lived  really  very  happily  in  all  things 
except  that  of  society. 

I  improved  myself,  in  this  time,  in  all  the  mechanic  exercises 
which  my  necessities  put  me  upon  applying  myself  to ;  and  I 
believe  could,  upon  occasion,  have  made  a  very  good  carpenter, 
especially  considering  how  few  tools  I  had. 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  perfection  in  my 
earthenware,  and  contrived  well  enough  to  make  them  with  a 
wheel,  which  I  found  infinitely  easier  and  better,  because  I 
made  things  round  and  shapeable,  which  before  were  filthy 
things  indeed  to  look  on.  But  I  think  I  never  was  more  vain 
of  my  own  performance,  or  more  joyful  for  anything  I  found 
out,  than  for  my  being  able  to  make  a  tobacco-pipe;  and 
though  it  was  a  very  ugly  clumsy  thing  when  it  was  done,  and 
only  burnt  red  like  other  earthenware,  yet  as  it  was  hard  and 
firm,  and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceedingly  comforted 
with  it ;  for  I  had  been  always  used  to  smoke,  and  there  were 
pipes  in  the  ship,  but  I  forgot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  there 
was  tobacco  in  the  island ;  and  afterwards  when  I  searched  the 
ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at  any  pipes  at  all. 
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In  my  wicker-ware  I  also  improved  much,  and  made  abun- 
dance of  necessary  baskets,  as  well  as  my  invention  shewed  me, 
though  not  very  handsome,  yet  convenient  for  my  laying  things' 
up  in,  or  fetching  things  home  in.  For  example,  if  I  killed  a 
^  goat  abroad,  I  could  hang  it  up  in  a  tree,  flay  it,  and  dress  it| 
and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  bring  it  home  in  a  basket ;  and  the 
like  by  a  turtle :  I  could  cut  it  up,  take  out  the  eggs,  and  a 
piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which  was  enough  for  me,  and  bring 
them  home  in  a  basket,  and  leave  the  rest  behind  me :  also 
large  deep  baskets  were  my  receivers  for  my  com,  which  I 
always  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  it  was  dry,  and  cured ;  and  kept 
it  in  great  baskets  instead  of  a  granary. 

I  began  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated  considerably; 
and  this  was  a  want  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  supply : 
then  I  began  seriously  to  consider  what  I  must  do  when  I 
should  have  no  more  powder;  that  is  to  say,  how  I  should 
do  to  kill  any  goats.  I  had,  as  I  observed,  in  the  third  year 
of  my  being  here,  kept  a  young  kid,  and  bred  her  tame;  I 
was  in  hopes  of  getting  an  he-kid,  but  I  could  not  by  any 
means  bring  it  to  pass,  till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat ;  and  I 
could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her,  till  she  died  at  last  of 
mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  residence,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  my  ammunition  growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study 
some  art  to  trap  and  snare  the  goats,  to  see  whether  I  could  not 
catch  some  of  them  alive  ;  and  particularly  I  wanted  a  she-goat 
great  with  young. 

To  this  purpose  I  made  snares  to  hamper  them  ;  and  believe 
they  were  more  than  once  taken  in  them  ;  but  my  tackle  was  not 
good,  for  I  had  no  wire,  and  always  found  them  broken,  and  my 
bait  devoured. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pit-fall ;  so  I  dug  several  large 
pits  in  the  earth,  in  places  where  I  had  observed  the  goats  used 
to  feed,  and  over  these  pits  I  placed  hurdles  of  my  own  making 
too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them ;  and  several  times  I  put 
ears  of  barley,  and  dry  rice,  without  setting  the  trap ;  and  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  the  goats  had  gone  in,  and  eaten  up 
the  corn,  that  I  could  see  the  mark  of  their  feet :  at  length,  I 
set  three  traps  in  one  night,  and  going  the  next  morning,  I  found 
them  all  standing,  and  yet  the  bait  eaten  and  gone.  This  was 
very  discouraging;  however,  I  altered  my  trap;  and,  not  to 
trouble  you  with  particulars,  going  one  morning  to  see  my  traps. 
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I  found  in  one  of  them  a  large  old  he-goat ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
others,  three  kids,  a  male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him ;  he  was 
so  fierce  I  durst  not  go  into  the  pit  to  him ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go 
about  to  bring  him  away  alive,  which  was  what  I  wanted ;  I 
could  have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  my  business,  nor  would 
it  answer  my  end ;  so  I  e'en  let  him  out,  and  he  ran  away  as  if 
he  had  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  hunger  would  tame  a  lion :  if 
I  had  let  him  stay  there  three  or  four  days  without  foodj  and 
then  have  carried  him  some  water  to  drink^  and  then  a  little 
corn^  he  would  have  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids ;  for 
they  are  mighty  sagacious,  tractable  creatures,  where  they  are 
weU  used. 

However,  for  the  present  I  let  him  go,  knowing  no  better  at 
that  time ;  then  I  went  to  the  three  kids ;  and  taking  them  one 
by  one,  I  tied  them  with  strings  together ;  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty brought  them  all  home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed ;  but  throwing 
them  some  sweet  corn,  it  tempted  them,  and  they  began  to  be 
tame  :  and  now  I  found  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with 
goat's-flesh,  when  I  had  no  powder  or  shot  left,  breedmg  some 
up  tame  was  my  only  way,  when  perhaps  I  might  have  them 
about  my  house  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  I  must  keep  the 
tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they  would  always  run  wild  when 
they  grew  up ;  and  the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have  some 
inclosed  piece  of  ground,  well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or  pale, 
to  keep  them  up  so  effectually,  that  those  within  might  not  break 
out,  or  those  without  break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of  hands  ;  yet  as  I 
saw  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of 
work  was  to  find  out  a  proper  piece  of  ground  ;  viz.,  where  there 
was  likely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat,  water  for  them  to  drink, 
and  cover  to  keep  them  from  the  sun. 

Those  who  understand  such  enclosures,  will  think  I  had  very 
little  contrivance,  when  I  pitched  upon  a  place  very  proper  for 
all  these,  being  a  plain  open  piece  of  meadow-land,  or  savanna 
(as  our  people  call  it  in  the  western  colonies),  which  had  two  or 
three  little  drills  of  firesh  water  in  it,  and  at  one  end  was  very 
woody ;  I  say  they  will  smile  at  my  forecast,  when  I  shall  teU 
them  I  began  my  enclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground  in  such  a 
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maimer,  that  my  hedge,  or  pale,  most  have  been  at  least  two 
miles  about ;  nor  was  the  madness  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  com- 
pass; for  if  it  was  ten  mfles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time 
enough  to  do  it  in  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  my  goats  would 
be  as  wild  in  so  much  compass,  as  if  they  had  had  the  whole 
island ;  and  I  should  have  so  much  room  to  chase  them  in,  that 
I  should  never  catch  them. 

My  hedge  was  b^^  and  carried  on,  I  believe,  about  fifty 
yards,  when  this  thought  occurred  to  me ;  so  I  presently  stopped 
short,  and  for  the  first  b^inning  I  resolved  to  enclose  a  piece  of 
about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  }*ards  in  breadth,  which  as 
it  would  maintain  as  many  as  I  should  have  in  any  reasonable 
time,  so,  as  my  fiock  increased,  I  could  add  more  ground  to  my 
enclosure. 

This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I  went  to  work 
with  courage.  I  was  about  three  months  hedging  in  the  first 
piece ;  and,  till  I  had  done  it,  I  tethered  the  three  kids  in  the 
best  part  of  it,  and  used  them  to  feed  as  near  me  as  possible,  to 
make  them  familiar ;  and  very  often  I  would  go  and  carry  them 
some  ears  of  barley,  or  an  handful  of  rice,  and  feed  them  out  of 
my  hand ;  so  that  after  my  enclosure  was  finished,  and  I  let 
them  loose,  they  would  follow  me  up  and  down,  bleating  after  me 
for  an  handful  of  com. 

This  answered  my  end,  and  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  had 
a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats,  kids  and  aU ;  and  in  two  years 
more  I  had  three-and-forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and 
killed  for  my  food ;  and  after  that  I  enclosed  five  several  pieces 
of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with  little  pens  to  drive  them  into,  to 
take  them  as  I  wanted  them ;  and  gates  out  of  one  piece  of 
ground  into  another. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only  had  goat's-ilesh  to 
feed  on  when  I  pleased,  but  milk  too,  a  thing  which  indeed  in 
my  beginning  I  did  not  so  much  as  think  of,  and  which,  when  it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  was  really  an  agreeable  surprise ;  for 
now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  sometimes  a  gallon  or  two  of 
milk  in  a  day.  And  as  Nature,  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to 
every  creature,  dictates  even  naturally  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
so  I,  that  never  milked  a  cow,  much  less  a  goat,  or  saw  butter 
or  cheese  made,  very  readily  and  handily,  though  after  a  great 
many  essays  and  miscarriages,  made  me  both  butter  and  cheese 
at  last,  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards. 

How  mercifully  can  our  great  Creator  treat  His  creatures. 
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even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  destruction !  How  can  He  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences, 
and  give  us  cause  to  praise  Him  for  dungeons  and  prisons ! 
What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me  in  a  wilderness,  where  I 
saw  nothing  at  first  but  to  perish  for  hunger ! 

It  would  have  made  a  stoic  smile  to  have  seen  me  and  my 
little  family  sit  down  to  dinner:  there  was  my  majesty,  the 
prince  and  lord  of  the  whole  island ;  I  had  the  lives  of  aU  my 
subjects  at  absolute  command ;  I  could  hang,  draw,  give  life 
and  liberty,  and  take  it  away,  and  no  rebels  among  all  my 
subjects ! 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  all  alone,  attended 
by  my  servants !  Poll,  as  if  he  had  been  my  favourite,  as  the 
only  person  permitted  to  talk  to  me ;  my  dog,  which  was  now 
grown  very  old  and  crazy,  and  found  no  species  to  multiply  his 
kind  upon,  sat  always  at  my  right  hand ;  and  two  cats,  one  on 
one  side  the  table,  and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and 
then  a  bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 

But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I  brought  on  shore  at 
first ;  for  they  were  both  of  them  dead,  and  had  been  interred 
near  my  habitation  by  my  own  hands ;  but  one  of  them  having 
multiplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature,  these  were  two 
which  I  preserved  tame,  whereas  the  rest  ran  wild  into  the 
woods,  and  became  indeed  troublesome  to  me  at  last ;  for  they 
would  often  come  into  my  house,  and  plunder  me  too,  till  at- 
last  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  them,  and  did  kill  a  great  many ;  at 
length  they  left  me  with  this  attendance,  and  in  this  plentiful 
manner  I  lived ;  neither  could  I  be  said  to  want  anything  but 
society,  and  of  that,  in  some  time  after  this,  I  was  like  to  have 
too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  had  observed,  to  have  the  use 
of  my  boat,  though  very  loth  to  run  any  more  hazard :  and 
therefore  sometimes  I  sat  contriving  ways  to  get  her  about  the 
island,  and  at  other  times  I  sat  myself  down  contented  enough 
without  her.  But  I  had  a  strange  uneasiness  in  my  mind  to  go 
down  to  the  point  of  the  island,  where,  as  I  have  said  in  my  last 
ramble,  I  went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore  lay,  and  how  the 
current  set,  that  I  might  see  what  I  had  to  do  :  this  inclination 
increased  upon  me  every  day ;  and  at  length  I  resolved  to  travel 
thither  by  land,  and  following  the  edge  of  the  shore,  I  did  so  : 
but  had  anyone  in  England  been  to  meet  such  a  man  as  I  was, 
it  must  either  have  frighted  them,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of 
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laughter ;  and  as  I  frequently  stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  my  travelling  through  Yorkshire 
with  such  an  equipage,  and  in  such  a  dress.  Be  pleased  to 
take  a  sketch  of  my  figure,  as  follows : 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of  goat's-skin,  with  a 
flap  hanging  down  behind,  as  well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me,  as 
to  shoot  the  rain  off  from  running  into  my  neck  ;  nothing  being^ 
so  hurtful  in  these  climates  as  the  rain  upon  the  flesh  under  the 
clothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's-skin,  the  skirts  coming  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  my  thighs :  and  a  pair  of  open-kneed 
breeches  of  the  same :  the  breeches  were  made  of  a  skin  of  an 
old  he-goat,  whose  hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on  either  side, 
that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to  the  middle  of  my  legs. 
Stockings  and  shoes  I  had  none ;  but  I  had  made  me  a  pair 
of  something,  I  scarce  knew  what  to  call  them,  like  bus^ns, 
to  flap  over  my  legs,  and  lace  on  either  side  like  spatter- 
dashes ;  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as  indeed  were  all  the 
rest  of  my  clothes. 

I  had  on  a  broad  belt  of  goat's-skin  dried,  which  I  drew^ 
together  with  two  thongs  of  the  same,  instead  of  buckles ;  and 
in  a  kind  of  frog  on  either  side  of  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and 
dagger,  hung  a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet ;  one  on  one  side,  one 
on  the  other :  I  had  another  belt  not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in 
the  same  manner,  which  hung  over  my  shoulder ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both  made  of 
goat's-skin  too  ;  in  one  of  which  hung  my  powder,  in  the  other 
my  shot:  at  my  back  I  carried  my  basket,  on  my  shoulder 
my  gun,  and  over  my  head  a  great  clumsy  ugly  goat's-skin  um- 
brella, but  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  necessary  thing  I 
had  about  me,  next  to  my  gun  :  as  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it 
was  really  not  so  Mulatto-like  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man 
not  at  aQ  careful  of  it,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten  degrees  of 
the  equinox. 

My  beard  I  had  once  suffered  to  grow  till  it  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  long ;  but  as  I  had  both  scissors  and  razors  sufficient, 
I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what  grew  on  my  upper  lip, 
which  I  had  trimmed  into  a  large  pair  of  Mahometan  whiskers, 
such  as  I  had  seen  worn  by  some  Turks  whom  I  saw  at  Sallee  : 
for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such,  though  the  Turks  did.  Of 
these  mustachios,  or  whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were  long 
nough  to  hang  my  hat  upon  them ;  but  they  were  of  length  and 
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shape  monstrous  enough,  and  such  as  in  England  would  have 
passed  for  frightful. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  bye  ;  for  as  to  my  figure,  I  had  so  few 
to  observe  me,  that  it  was  of  no  manner  of  consequence;  so  I  say 
00  more  to  that  part :  in  this  kind  of  figure  I  went  my  new 
journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I  travelled  first  along  the 
sea-shore,  directly  to  the  place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to 
an  anchor,  to  get  up  upon  the  rocks ;  and,  having  no  boat  now 
to  take  care  of,  I  went  over  the  land  a  nearer  way,  to  the  same 
height  that  I  was  upon  before ;  when  looking  forward  to  the 
point  of  the  rock  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  to  double  with 
my  boat,  as  I  said  above,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  sea  all 
smooth  and  quiet ;  no  rippling,  no  motion,  no  current,  any  more 
there  than  in  other  places. 

I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  this,  and  resolved  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  observing  of  it,  to  see  if  nothing  from 
the  sets  of  the  tide  had  occasioned  it :  but  I  was  presently  con- 
vinced how  it  was ;  viz.,  that  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  from  the 
west,  and  joining  with  the  current  of  waters  from  some  great 
river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the  occasion  of  this  current ;  and 
that  according  as  the  wind  blew  more  forcibly  from  the  west, 
or  from  the  north,  this  current  came  near,  or  went  farther  from 
the  shore ;  for,  waiting  thereabouts  till  evening,  I  went  up  to 
the  rock  again,  and  then  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I  plainly 
saw  the  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  ran  farther  off, 
being  near  half  a  league  from  the  shore ;  whereas  in  my  case, 
it  set  close  upon  the  shore,  and  hurried  me  and  my  canoe  along 
with  it,  which  at  another  time  it  would  not  have  done. 

This  observation  convinced  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  observe  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might 
very  easily  bring  my  boat  about  the  island  again  ;  but  when  I 
began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practice,  I  had  such  a  terror 
upon  my  spirits  at  tne  remembrance  of  the  danger  I  had  been 
in,  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  again  with  any  patience ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  took  up  another  resolution,  which  was  more 
safe,  though  more  laborious ;  and  this  was,  that  I  would  build, 
or  rather  make  me  another  periagua,  or  canoe ;  and  so  have 
one  for  one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  now  I  had,  as  I  may  call  it,  two 
plantations  in  the  island;  one  my  little  fortification  or  tent, 
with  the  wall  about  it  under  the  rock,  with  the  cave  behind  me, 
which  by  this  time  I  had  enlarged  into  several  apartments,  or 
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caves,  one  within  another.  One  of  these,  which  was  the  driest 
and  largest,  and  had  a  door  yet  beyond  my  wall  or  fortification, 
that  is  to  say,  beyond  where  my  wall  joined  to  the  rock,  was  all 
filled  up  with  large  earthen  pots,  of  which  I  have  given  an 
account,  and  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which 
would  hold  five  or  six  bushels  each,  where  I  laid  up  my  stores 
of  provision,  especially  my  corn,  some  in  the  ear  cut  oiF  short 
from  the  straw,  and  the  other  nibbed  out  with  my  hands. 

As  for  my  wall,  made  as  before,  with  long  stakes  or  piles, 
those  piles  grew  all  Uke  trees,  and  were  by  this  time  grown 
so  big,  and  spread  so  very  much,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance,  to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation  behind  them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther  within  the 
land,  and  upon  lower  ground,  lay  my  two  pieces  of  com  ground  ; 
which  I  kept  duly  cultivated  and  -sowed,  and  which  duly 
yielded  me  their  harvest  in  its  season:  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  for  more  com,  I  had  more  land  adjoining  as  fit  as 
that. 

Besides  this,  I  had  my  country-seat,  and  I  had  now  a  tolerable 
plantation  there  also;  for  first,  I  had  my  little  bower,  as  I 
called  it,  which  I  kept  in  repair;  that  is  to  say,  I  kept  the 
hedge  which  circled  it  in,  constantly  fitted  up  to  its  usual 
height,  the  ladder  standing  always  in  the  inside ;  I  kept  the 
trees,  which  at  first  were  no  more  than  my  stakes,  but  were 
now  grown  very  firm  and  tall ;  I  kept  them  always  so  cut,  that 
they  might  spread  and  grow  thick  an4  wild,  and  make  the 
more  agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually  to  my  mind. 
In  the  middle  of  this  I  had  my  tent  always  standing,  being  a 
piece  of  a  sail  spread  over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  never  wanted  any  repair  or  renewing ;  and  under  this  I 
had  made  me  a  squab  or  couch,  with  the  skins  of  the  creatures 
I  had  killed,  and  with  other  soft  things,  and  a  blanket  laid  on 
them,  such  as  belonged  to  our  sea-bedding,  which  I  had  saved, 
and  a  great  watch-coat  to  cover  me ;  and  here,  whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  be  absent  from  my  chief  seat,  I  took  up  my  country 
habitation. 

Adjoining  to  this  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my  cattle,  that  is 
to  say,  my  goats :  and  as  I  had  taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of 
pains  to  fence  and  enclose  this  ground,  I  was  so  uneasy  to  see 
it  kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  should  break  through,  that  I  never 
left  off,  till  with  infinite  labour  I  had  stuck  the  outside  of  the 
^^-^dge  so  full  of  small  stakes,  and  so  near  to  one  another,  that 
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it  was  rather  a  pale  than  an  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce  room 
to  put  an  hand  through  between  them,  which  afterwards,  when 
those  stakes  grew,  as  they  all  did  in  the  next  rainy  season, 
made  the  enclosure  strong,  like  a  wall,  indeed  stronger  than 
any  wall. 

This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and  that  I  spared 
no  pains  to  bring  to  pass  whatever  appeared  necessary  for  my 
comfortable  support ;  for  I  considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed 
of  tame  creatures  thus  at  my  hand,  would  be  a  living  magazine 
of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  me,  as  long  as  I  lived  in 
the  place,  if  it  were  to  be  forty  years ;  and  that  keeping  them 
in  my  reach,  depended  entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my  enclo- 
sures to  such  a  degree,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  keeping  them 
together ;  which  by  this  method  indeed  I  so  effectually  secured, 
that  when  these  little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them 
so  very  thick,  I  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them  up. 

In  this  place  also  I  had  my  grapes  growing,  which  I  prin- 
cipally depended  on  for  my  winter  store  of  raisins,  and  which  I 
never  failed  to  preserve  very  carefully,  as  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  dainty  of  my  whole  diet ;  and  indeed  they  were  not 
only  agreeable,  but  physical,  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  re- 
freshing to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half  way  between  my  other  habitation 
and  the  place  where  I  had  laid  up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed 
and  lay  here  in  my  way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to  visit 
my  boat,  and  I  kept  all  things  about  or  belonging  to  her  in 
very  good  order :  sometimes  I  went  out  in  her  to  divert  myself, 
but  no  more  hazardous  voyages  would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever 
above  a  stone's  cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge  again  by  the 
currents,  or  winds,  or  any  other  accident.  But  now  I  come  to 
a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot 
on  the  shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand.  I 
stood  like  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition. 
I  listened,  I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see 
anything;  I  went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther.  I 
went  up  the  shore,  and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I 
could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one.  I  went  to  it  again 
to  see  if  there  were  any  more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be 
my  fancy,  but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly 
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the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot : 
how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine* 
But  after  innumerable  fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly 
confused,  and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home  to  my  fortification, 
not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground  I  went  on,  but  terrified  to 
the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps, 
mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  every  stump  at 
a  distance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  how 
many  various  shapes  an  affrighted  imagination  represented 
things  to  me  in ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed  every  moment 
in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange  unaccountable  whimsies  came 
into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever 
after  this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued ;  whether  I  went  over 
by  the  ladder,  as  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the 
rock,  which  I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember;  for  never 
frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of 
mind  than  I  to  this  retreat. 

I  had  no  sleep  that  night :  the  farther  I  was  from  the  occa- 
sion of  my  fright,  the  greater  my  apprehei^sions  were ;  which  is 
something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  especially 
to  the  usual  practice  of  all  creatures  in  fear.  But  I  was  so 
embarrassed  with  my  own  frightful  ideas  of  the  thing,  that  I 
formed  nothing  but  dismal  imaginations  to  myself,  even  though 
I  was  now  a  great  way  off  it.  Sometimes  I  fancied  it  must  be 
the  devil ;  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon  this  supposition. 
For  how  should  any  other  thing  in  human  shape  come  into 
the  place  ?  Where  was  the  vessel  that  brought  them  ?  What 
marks  were  there  of  any  other  footsteps?  And  how  was  it 
possible  a  man  should  come  there  ?  But  then  to  think  that 
Satan  should  take  human  shape  upon  him  in  such  a  place, 
where  there  could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to  leave 
the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  that  even  for  no  purpose 
too  (for  he  could  not  be  sure  I  should  see  it),  this  was  an 
amazement  the  other  way.  I  considered  that  the  devil  might 
have  found  out  abundance  of  other  ways  to  have  terrified  me, 
than  this  of  the  single  print  of  a  foot.  That  as  I  lived  quite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  would  never  have  been  so 
simple  to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten  thousand  to 
one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not ;  and  in  the  sand  too, 
which  the  first  surge  of  the  sea  upon  an  high  wind  would  have 
ced  entirely.    All  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  thing 
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itself,  and  with  all  notions  we  usually  entertain  of  the  subtlety 
of  the  devil. 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to  argue  me  out 
of  all  apprehensions  of  its  being  the  devil.  And  I  presently 
concluded  that  it  must  be  some  more  dangerous  creature ;  viz., 
That  it  must  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the  main  land  over 
against  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and, 
either  driven  by  the  currents,  or  by  contrary  winds,  had  made 
the  island ;  and  had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again 
to  sea,  being  as  loth,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in  this  desolate 
island,  as  I  would  have  been  to  have  had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my  mind,  I  was 
very  thankful  in  my  thought,  that  I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be 
thereabouts  at  that  time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  my  boat,  by 
which  they  would  have  concluded,  that  some  inhabitants  had 
been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched  farther  for  me. 
Then  terrible  thoughts  racked  my  imaginations  about  their 
having  found  my  boat,  and  that  there  were  people  here ;  and 
that  if  so,  I  should  certainly  have  them  come  again  in  greater 
numbers,  and  devour  me ;  that  if  it  should  happen  so  that  they 
should  not  find  me,  yet  they  would  find  my  enclosure,  destroy 
all  my  com,  carry  away  all  my  flock  of  tame  goats,  and  I 
should  perish  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  religious  hope :  all  that  former 
confidence  in  God  which  was  founded  upon  such  wonderful 
experience  as  I  had  had  of  His  goodness,  now  vanished ;  as  if 
He  that  had  fed  me  by  miracle  hitherto,  could  not  preserve  by 
His  power  the  provision  which  He  had  made  for  me  by  His 
goodness.  I  reproached  myself  with  my  uneasiness,  that  I 
would  not  sow  any  more  corn  one  year,  than  would  just  serve 
me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  could  intervene  to 
prevent  my  enjoying  the  crop  that  was  upon  the  ground.  And 
this  I  thought  so  just  a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  the  future 
to  have  two  or  three  years'  corn  beforehand,  so  that  whatever 
might  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of  bread. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  differing  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  differing  circumstances  present!  To-day  we  love 
what  to-morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we 
shun;  to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear,  nay,  even 
tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me 
at  this  time,  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable;  for  I,  whose 
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only  affliction  was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society, 
that  I  was  alone,  circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off 
from  mankind,  and  condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that 
I  was  as  one  whom  Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered 
among  the  living,  or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ; 
that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species,  could  have  seemed 
to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to  Ufe,  and  the  greatest  blessing 
that  Heaven  itself,  next  to  the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation, 
could  bestow;  I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the  very 
apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's 
having  set  his  foot  on  the  island ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afforded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the 
station  of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God 
had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the 
ends  of  divine  wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dis- 
pute His  sovereignty,  who,  as  I  was  His  creature,  had  an  un- 
doubted right,  by  creation,  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely 
as  He  thought  fit ;  and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended 
Him,  had  likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punish- 
ment He  thought  fit ;  and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear 
His  indignation,  because  I  had  sinned  against  Him. 

I  then  reflected  that  God,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  He  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me, 
so  He  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  He  did  not  think  fit  to  do 
it,  it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and 
entirely  to  His  will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty 
also  to  hope  in  Him,  pray  to  Him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the 
dictates  and  directions  of  His  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  effect  of  my  cogitations 
on  this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  Isdng 
in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the 
appearance  of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ; 
upon  which  those  words  of  the  scripture  came  into  my  thoughts, 
*  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  Me.' 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray 
-earnestly  to  God  for  deliverance.    When  I  had  done  praying,  I 
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took  up  my  Bible>  and  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that 
presented  to  me,  were,  *  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thy  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.' 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me  ;  and  in  re- 
turn, I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad ;  at 
least,  not  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflec- 
tions, it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be 
a  mere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print 
of  my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat.  This 
cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was 
all  a  delusion  ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot ;  and 
why  might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat  as  well  as  I  was 
going  that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I 
could  by  no  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where 
I  had  not ;  and  that,  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own 
foot,  I  had  played  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make 
stories  of  spectres  and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves 
frighted  at  them  more  than  any  body  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again;  for 
I  had  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so 
that  I  began  to  starve  for  provision  ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing 
within  doors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew 
that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my 
evening  diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain 
and  inconvenience  for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled 
some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself  therefore  with  the  belief,  that  this  was 
nothing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet  (and  so  I  might  be 
truly  said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow),  I  began  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  went  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock  1  but  to 
see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind 
me,  how  I  was  ready,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my 
basket,  and  run  for  my  life ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have 
thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had 
been  lately  most  terribly  frighted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  Uttle  bolder,  and  to  think  there 
was  really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination ;  but  I  could 
not  persuadfi  myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the 
shore  again,  and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my 
own,  and  see  if  there  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might 
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be  assured  it  was  my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place 
first,  it  appeared  evidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat, 
I  could  not  possibly  be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly, 
when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found 
my  foot  not  so  large  by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled 
my  head  with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours  again 
to  the  highest  degree ;  so  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an 
ague,  and  I  went  home  again,  filled  with  the  belief  that  some 
man  or  men  had  been  on  shore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the 
island  was  inhabited,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before  I  was 
aware ;  and  what  course  to  take  for  my  security,  I  knew  not. 

O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take,  when  possessed  with 
fear  !  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of  those  means  which  reason 
offers  for  their  relief.  The  first  thing  I  proposed  to  myself  was, 
to  throw  down  my  enclosures,  and  turn  all  my  tame  cattle  wild 
into  the  woods,  that  the  enemy  might  not  find  them,  and  then 
frequent  the  island  in  prospect  of  the  same,  or  the  like  booty  ; 
then  to  the  simple  thing  of  digging  up  my  two  corn-fields,  that 
they  might  not  find  such  a  grain  there,  and  still  to  be  prompted 
to  frequent  the  island ;  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent,  that 
they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  my  habitation,  and  be 
prompted  to  look  farther,  in  order  to  find  out  the  persons 
inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  night's  cogitation,  after 
I  was  come  home  again,  while  the  apprehensions  which  had  so 
over-run  my  mind  were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my  head  was  full  of 
vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  terrifying  than  danger  itself,  when  apparent  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  we  find  the  burden  of  anxiety  greater  by  much  than  the  evil 
which  we  are  anxious  about ;  but,  which  was  worse  than  all  this, 
I  had  not  that  relief  in  this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used 
to  practise  that  I  hoped  to  have.  I  looked,  I  thought,  like  Saul, 
who  complained  not  only  that  the  Philistines  were  upon  him, 
but  that  God  had  forsaken  him ;  for  I  did  not  now  take  due 
ways  to  compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my  distress,  and 
resting  upon  His  providence,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  my  defence 
and  deliverance ;  which  if  I  had  done,  I  had  at  least  been  more 
cheerfiiUy  supported  under  this  new  surprise,  and  perhaps  carried 
through  it  with  more  resolution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me  waking  all  night ;  but 
in  the  morning  I  fell  asleep,  and  having  by  the  amusement  of 
my  mind  been,  as  it  were,  tired,  and  my  spirits  exhausted,  I 
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slept  very  soundly,  and  awaked  much  better  composed  than  I 
had  ever  been  before.  And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately ;  and, 
upon  the  utmost  debate  with  myself,  I  concluded,  that  this  island, 
which  was  so  exceeding  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  no  farther  from 
the  mainland  than  as  I  had  seen,  was  not  so  entirely  abandoned 
as  I  might  imagine.  That  although  there  were  no  stated  inhabi- 
tants who  lived  on  the  spot ;  yet  that  there  might  sometimes 
come  boats  off  from  the  shore,  who  either  with  design,  or  perhaps 
never  but  when  they  were  driven  by  cross  winds,  might  come  to 
this  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now,  and  had  not  met  with 
the  least  shadow  or  figure  of  any  people  before ;  and  that  if  at 
any  time  they  should  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable  they  went 
away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing  they  had  never 
thought  fit  to  fix  there  upon  any  occasion,  to  this  time. 

That  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger  from,  was,  from  any 
such  casual  accidental  landing  of  straggling  people  from  the  main, 
who,  as  it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven  hither,  were  here  against 
their  wills  ;  so  they  made  no  stay  here,  but  went  off  again  with 
all  possible  speed,  seldom  staying  one  night  on  shore,  lest  they 
should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and  day-light  back  again ; 
and  that  therefore  I  had  nothing  tb  do  but  to  consider  of  some 
safe  retreat,  in  case  I  should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the 
spot. 

Now  I  begun  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had  dug  my  cave  so 
large,  as  to  bring  a  door  through  again,  which  door,  as  I  said, 
came  out  beyond  where  my  fortification  joined  to  the  rock. 
Upon  maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  draw  me 
a  second  fortification,  in  the  manner  of  a  semicircle,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  wall,  just  where  I  had  planted  a  double  row  of 
trees  about  twelve  years  before,  of  which  I  made  mention  :  these 
trees  having  been  planted  so  thick  before,  there  wanted  but  a 
few  piles  to  be  driven  between  them,  that  they  should  be  thicker 
and  stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished. 

So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my  outer  wall  was 
thickened  with  pieces  of  timber,  old  cables,  and  every  thing  I 
could  think  of  to  make  it  strong ;  having  in  it  seven  little  holes, 
about  as  big  as  I  might  put  my  arm  out  at.  In  the  inside  of 
this  I  thickened  my  wall,  to  about  ten  feet  thick,  continually 
bringing  earth  out  of  my  cave,  and  laying  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  walking  upon  it ;  and  through  the  seven  holes  I  con- 
trived to  plant  the  muskets,  of  which  I  took  notice  that  I  got 
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seven  on  shore  out  of  the  ship ;  these,  I  say,  I  planted  like  my 
cannon,  and  fitted  them  into  frames  that  held  them  like  a  car- 
riage, that  so  I  could  fire  all  the  seven  guns  in  two  minutes' 
time  :  this  wall  I  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing,  and  yet 
never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was  done. 

When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the  ground  without  my  wall, 
for  a  great  way  every  way,  as  full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of  the 
osier-like  wood,  which  I  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well 
stand ;  insomuch  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in  near  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them,  leaving  a  pretty  large  space  between  them  and  my 
wall,  that  I  might  have  room  to  see  an  enemy,  and  they  might 
have  no  shelter  from  the  young  trees,  if  they  attempted  to 
approach  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  in  two  years'  time  I  had  a  thick  grove  ;  and  in  five  or  six 
years'  time  I  had  a  wood  before  my  dwelling,  grown  so 
monstrous  thick  and  strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  im- 
passable ;  and  no  man  of  what  kind  soever  would  ever  imagine 
that  there  was  any  thing  beyond  it,  much  less  an  habitation  :  as 
for  the  way  I  proposed  myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for  I  left  no  avenue) 
it  was  by  setting  two  ladders ;  one  to  a  part  of  the  rock  which 
was  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left  room  to  place  another 
ladder  upon  that ;  so  when  the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no 
man  living  could  come  down  to  me  without  mischiefing  himself; 
and  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still  on  the  outside  of  my 
outer  wall. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence  could  suggest 
for  my  own  preservation  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  length,  that  they 
were  not  altogether  without  just  reason ;  though  I  foresaw 
nothing  at  that  time  more  than  my  mere  fear  suggested. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether  careless  of  my 
other  affairs ;  for  I  had  a  great  concern  upon  me  for  my  little 
herd  of  goats  ;  they  were  not  only  a  present  supply  to  me  upon 
every  occasion,  and  began  to  be  sufficient  for  me,  without  the 
expense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  also  abated  the  fatigue  of  my 
hunting  after  the  wild  ones  ;  and  I  was  loth  to  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  to  have  them  all  to  nurse  up  over  again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I  could  think  but 
of  two  ways  to  preserve  them :  one  was  to  find  another  con- 
venient place  to  dig  a  cave  under  ground,  and  to  drive  them 
into  it  every  night ;  and  the  other  was  to  enclose  two  or  three 
little  bits  of  land,  remote  from  one  another,  and  as  much  con- 
cealed as  I  could,  where  I  might  keep  about  half  a  dozen  young 
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goats  in  each  place ;  so  that  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the 
flock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise  them  again  with  little 
trouble  and  time :  and  this,  though  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational  design. 

Accordingly  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the  most  retired 
parts  of  the  island ;  and  I  pitched  upon  one,  which  was  as 
private  indeed  as  my  heart  could  wish  ;  for  it  was  a  little  damp 
piece  of  ground  in  tne  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick  woods, 
where,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  myself  once  before, 
endeavouring  to  come  back  that  way  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island :  here  I  found  a  clear  piece  of  land,  near  three  acres, 
so  surrounded  with  woods  that  it  was  almost  an  enclosure  by 
nature ;  at  least  it  did  not  want  near  so  much  labour  to  make 
it  so,  as  the  other  pieces  of  ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately,  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of  ground,  and  in 
less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  so  fenced  it  round,  that  my 
flock  or  herd,  call  it  which  you  please,  which  were  not  so  wild 
now  as  at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were  well  enough 
secured  in  it.  So  without  any  further  delay,  I  removed  ten  she- 
goats  and  two  he-goats  to  this  piece ;  and  when  there  I  con- 
tinued to  perfect  the  fence,  till  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as  the 
other,  which,  however,  I  did  at  more  leisure,  and  it  took  me  up 
more  time  by  a  great  deal. 

All  this  labour  I  was  at  the  expense  of,  purely  from  my 
apprehensions  on  the  account  of  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  which 
I  had  seen ;  for  as  yet,  I  never  saw  any  human  creature  come 
near  the  island ;  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under  these 
uneasinesses,  which  indeed  made  my  life  much  less  comfortable 
than  it  was  before  ;  as  may  well  be  imagined,  by  any  who  know 
what  it  is  to  live  in  the  constant  snare  of  the  fear  of  man  :  and 
this  I  must  observe  with  grief  too,  that  the  discomposure  of  my 
mind  had  too  great  impression  also  upon  the  religious  part  of  my 
thoughts  ;  for  the  dread  and  terror  of  felling  into  the  hands  of 
savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  seldom 
found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for  application  to  my  Maker ;  at 
least,  not  with  the  sedate  calmness  and  resignation  of  soul 
which  I  was  wont  to  do.  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under 
great  afiliction  and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded  with  danger, 
and  in  expectation  every  night  of  being  murdered  and  devoured 
before  the  morning ;  and  I  must  testify  from  my  experience, 
that  a  temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love  and  affection,  is  much 
more  the  proper  frame  for  prayer  than  that  of  terror  and  dis- 
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composure  ;  and  that  under  the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a 
man  is  no  more  fit  for  a  comforting  performance  of  the  duty  of 
praying  to  God,  than  he  is  for  repentance  on  a  sick-bed  ;  for 
these  discomposures  affect  the  mind  as  the  others  do  the  body ; 
and  the  discomposure  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as  great 
a  disabihty  as  that  of  the  body,  and  much  greater,  praying  to 
God  being  properly  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 

But  to  go  on  :  after  I  had  thus  secured  one  part  of  my  little 
living  stock,  I  went  about  the  whole  island,  searching  for 
another  private  place,  to  make  such  another  deposit;  when 
wandering  more  to  the  west  point  of  the  island  than  I  had  ever 
done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought  I  saw  a  boat  upon 
the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  I  had  found  a  perspective  glass  or 
two  in  one  of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  I  saved  out  of  our 
ship ;  but  I  had  it  not  about  me  ;  and  this  was  so  remote,  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  though  I  looked  at  it  till  my 
eyes  were  not  able  to  look  any  longer  :  whether  it  was  a  boat, 
or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  I  descended  from  the  hill,  I 
could  see  no  more  of  it,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  only  I  resolved  to  go 
no  more  without  a  perspective  glass  in  my  pocket. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill,  to  the  end  of  the  island, 
where  indeed  I  had  never  been  before,  I  was  presently  con- 
vinced, that  the  seeing  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  was  not  such 
a  strange  thing  in  the  island  as  I  imagined ;  and,  but  that  it  was  a 
special  Providence  that  I  was  cast  upon  the  side  of  the  island 
where  the  savages  never  came,  I  should  easily  have  known, 
that  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the 
main,  when  they  happened  to  be  a  little  too  far  out  at  sea,  to 
shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island  for  harbour ;  likewise  as 
they  often  met  and  fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors,  having 
taken  any  prisoners,  would  bring  them  over  to  this  shore,  where, 
according  to  their  dreadful  customs,  being  all  cannibals,  they 
would  kill  and  eat  them  :  of  which  hereafter. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  as  I  said  above, 
being  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  I  was  perfectly  confounded 
and  amazed  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  express  the  horror  of 
my  mind,  at  seeing  the  shore  spread  with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  bones  of  human  bodies;  and  particularly  I  observed  a 
place  where  there  had  been  a  fire  made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the 
earth,  like  a  cock-pit,  where  it  is  supposed  the  savage  wretches 
had  sat  down  to  their  inhuman  feastings  upon  the  bodies  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 
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I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these  things,  that  I 
entertained  no  notions  of  any  danger  to  myself  from  it  for  a  long 
while;  all  my  apprehensions  were  buried  in  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  pitch  of  inhuman,  hellish  brutality,  and  the  horror  of  the 
degeneracy  of  human  nature;  which,  though  I  had  heard  of 
often,  yet  I  never  had  so  near  a  view  of  before :  in  short,  I 
turned  away  my  face  from  the  horrid  spectacle,  my  stomach 
grew  sick,  and  I  was  just  at  the  point  of  fainting,  when  nature 
discharged  the  disorder  from  my  stomach,  and,  having  vomited 
with  an  uncommon  violence,  I  was  a  Uttle  relieved,  but  could 
not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ;  so  I  got  me  up  the  hill 
again  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  and  walked  on  towards  my  own 
habitation. 

When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the  island,  I  stood 
still  awhile  as  amazed ;  and  then  recovering  myself,  I  looked  up 
with  the  utmost  affection  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears 
in  my  eyes,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had  cast  my  first  lot  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  I  was  distinguished  from  such  dreadful 
creatures  as  these ;  and  that  though  I  had  esteemed  my  present 
condition  very  miserable,  had  yet  given  me  so  many  comforts  in 
it,  that  I  had  still  more  to  give  thanks  for  than  to  complain  of; 
and  this  above  all,  that  I  had,  even  in  this  miserable  condition, 
been  comforted  with  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  the  hope  of 
His  blessing,  which  was  a  felicity  more  than  sufficiently  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  misery  which  I  had  suffered  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  frame  of  thankfulness  I  went  home  to  my  castle,  and 
began  to  be  much  easier  now,  as  to  the  safety  of  my  circum- 
stances, than  ever  I  was  before ;  for  I  observed,  that  these 
wretches  never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they  could 
get ;  perhaps  not  seeking,  not  wanting,  or  not  expecting  any- 
thing here ;  and  having  often,  no  doubt,  been  up  in  the  covered 
woody  part  of  it,  without  finding  anything  to  their  purpose.  I 
knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen  years,  and  never  saw 
the  least  footsteps  of  a  human  creature  there  before  ;  and  might 
be  here  eighteen  more  as  entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I 
did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  I  had  no  manner  of 
occasion  to  do,  it  being  my  only  business  to  keep  myself  entirely 
concealed  where  I  was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures 
than  cannibals  to  make  myself  known  to. 

Yet  I  entertained  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  savage  wretches 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  of  the  wretched  inhuman 
custom  of  their  devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I 
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continued  pensive  and  sad,  and  kept  close  within  my  own  circle 
for  almost  two  years  after  this :  when  I  say  my  own  circle,  I 
mean  by  it  my  three  plantations,  viz.,  my  castle,  my  country- 
seat,  which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  enclosure  in  the  woods ; 
nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any  other  use  than  as  an  enclosure 
for  my  goats ;  for  the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to  these 
hellish  wretches  was  such,  that  I  was  as  fearful  of  seeing  them 
as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself ;  nor  did  I  so  much  as  go  to  look 
after  my  boat  in  all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of 
making  me  another ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  ever  making  any 
more  attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round  the  island  to  me, 
lest  I  should  meet  with  some  of  those  creatures  at  sea,  in  which, 
if  I  had  happened  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  I  knew  what 
would  have  been  my  lot. 

Time,  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had,  that  I  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  discovered  by  these  people,  began  to  wear  off 
my  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  I  began  to  live  just  in  the  same 
composed  manner  as  before ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  I 
used  more  caution,  and  kept  my  eyes  more  about  me  than  I  did 
before,  lest  I  should  happen  to  be  seen  by  any  of  them ;  and 
particularly,  I  was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any  of 
them  on  the  island  should  happen  to  hear  it ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore a  very  good  providence  to  me,  that  I  had  furnished  myself 
with  a  tame  breed  of  goats,  that  I  had  no  need  to  hunt  any 
more  about  the  woods,  or  shoot  at  them  ;  and  if  I  did  catch  any 
more  of  them  after  this,  it  was  with  traps  and  snares,  as  I  had 
done  before :  so  that  for  two  years  after  this,  I  believe  I  never 
fired  my  gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out  without  it ;  and, 
which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three  pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I 
always  carried  them  out  with  me,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  stick- 
ing them  in  my  goat-skin  belt.  I  likewise  furbished  up  one  of 
the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of  the  ship,  and  made  me  a 
belt  to  put  it  in  also ;  so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable 
fellow  to  look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the  former 
description  of  myself,  the  particular  of  two  pistol^,  and  a 
great  broad-sword  hanging  at  my  side  in  a  belt,  but  without  a 
scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some  time,  I  seemed, 
excepting  these  cautions,  to  be  reduced  to  my  former  calm 
sedate  way  of  living ;  all  these  things  tended  to  shew  me  more 
and  more  how  far  my  condition  was  from  being  miserable,  com- 
pared to  some  others ;  nay,  to  many  other  particulars  of  life. 
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which  it  might  have  pleased  God  to  have  made  my  lot.  It  put 
me  upon  reflecting,  how  little  repining  there  would  be  among 
mankind,  at  any  condition  of  life,  if  people  would  rather  com- 
pare their  condition  with  those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be 
thankful,  than  be  always  comparing  them  with  those  which  are 
better,  to  assist  their  murmurings  and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not  really  many  things 
which  I  wanted,  so  indeed  I  thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been 
in  about  these  savage  wretches,  and  the  concern  I  had  been  in  for 
my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off  the  edge  of  my  invention 
for  my  own  conveniences;  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design, 
which  I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  upon ;  and  that  was,  to  try 
if  I  could  not  make  some  of  my  barley  into  malt,  and  then  try 
to  brew  myself  some  beer  :  this  was  really  a  whimsical  thought, 
and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simpUcity  of  it ;  for  I  pre- 
sently saw  there  would  be  the  want  of  several  things  necessary 
to  the  making  my  beer,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
supply ;  as,  first,  casks  to  preserve  it  in,  which  was  a  thing  that, 
as  I  have  observed  already,  I  could  never  compass ;  no,  though 
I  spent  not  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay  months,  in  attempting  it, 
but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next  place,  I  had  no  hops  to  make 
it  keep,  no  yeast  to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make 
it  boil ;  and  yet,  had  not  all  these  things  intervened,  I  mean  the 
firights  and  terrors  I  was  in  about  the  savages,  I  had  undertaken 
it,  and  perhaps  brought  it  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom  gave  any- 
thing over  without  accomplishing  it,  when  I  once  had  it  in  my 
head  enough  to  begin  it. 

But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another  way ;  for  night  and 
day  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  I  might  destroy  some  of 
these  monsters  in  their  cruel  bloody  entertainment,  and  if  pos- 
sible, save  the  victim  they  should  bring  hither  to  destroy.  It 
would  take  up  a  larger  volume  than  this  whole  work  is  intended 
to  be,  to  set  down  all  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather 
brooded  upon  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destroying  these  creatures, 
or  at  least  frightening  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  coming 
hither  any  more ;  but  all  was  abortive ;  nothing  could  be  pos- 
sible to  take  effect,  unless  I  was  to  be  there  to  do  it  myself;  and 
what  could  one  man  do  among  them,  when  perhaps  there  might 
be  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or  their 
bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  could  shoot  as  true  to  a  mark 
as  I  could  with  my  gun  ? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  an  hole  under  the  place  where 
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they  made  their  fire,  and  put  in  five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
which,  when  they  kindled  their  fire,  would  consequently  take 
fire,  and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  it ;  but,  as  in  the  first  place 
I  should  be  very  loth  to  waste  so  much  powder  upon  them,  my 
store  being  now- within  the  quantity  of  a  barrel,  so  neither  could 
I  be  sure  of  its  going  off  at  any  certain  time,  when  it  might 
surprise  them ;  and,  at  best,  that  it  would  do  little  more  than 
just  blow  the  fire  about  their  ears,  and  flight  them,  but  not 
sufiicient  to  make  them  forsake  the  place  ;  so  I  laid  it  aside,  and 
then  proposed,  that  I  would  place  myself  in  ambush,  in  some 
convenient  place,  with  my  three  guns  all  double-loaded,  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  bloody  ceremony  let  fly  at  them,  when  I 
should  be  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps  two  or  three  at  every 
shot ;  and  then  falling  in  upon  them  with  my  three  pistols  and 
my  sword,  I  made  no  doubt  but  that,  if  there  were  twenty,  I 
should  kill  them  all :  this  fancy  pleased  my  thoughts  for  some 
weeks,  and  I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  often  dreamt  of  it ;  and 
sometimes,  that  I  was  just  going  to  let  fly  at  them  in  my  sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  indignation,  that  I  employed 
myself  several  days  to  find  out  proper  places  to  put  myself  in 
ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to  watch  for  them  ;  and  I  went  fi'equently 
to  the  place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more  familiar  to  me  ; 
and  especially  while  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  thoughts  of 
revenge,  and  of  a  bloody  putting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to 
the  sword,  as  I  may  call  it ;  but  the  horror  I  had  at  the  place, 
and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous  wretches  devouring  one 
another,  abated  my  malice. 

Well,  at  length  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  I 
was  satisfied  I  might  securely  wait  till  I  saw  any  of  the  boats 
coming,  and  might  then,  even  before  they  would  be  ready  to 
come  on  shore,  convey  myself  unseen  into  thickets  of  trees,  in 
one  of  which  there  was  an  hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me 
entirely ;  and  where  I  might  sit,  and  observe  all  their  bloody 
doings,  and  take  my  full  aim  at  their  heads,  when  they  were  so 
close  together,  as  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  I 
should  miss  my  shoot,  or  that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or 
four  of  them  at  the  first  shoot. 

In  this  place  then  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design  ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  prepared  two  muskets  and  my  ordinary  fowling-piece. 
The  two  muskets  I  loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs  each,  and  four 
or  five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  pistol-bullets,  and  the 
fowling-piece  I  loaded  with  near  an  handful  of  swan-shot  of  the 
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largest  size ;  I  also  loaded  my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets 
each  :  and  in  this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammunition  for  a 
second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared  myself  for  my  expedition. 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  for  my  design,  and  in  my 
imagination  put  it  in  practice,  I  continually  made  my  tour  every 
morning  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  from  my  castle,  as 
I  called  it,  about  three  miles  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could  observe 
any  boats  upon  the  sea,  coming  near  the  island,  or  standing 
over  towards  it ;  but  I  began  to  tire  of  this  hard  duty,  after  I 
had  for  two  or  three  months  constantly  kept  my  watch ;  but 
came  always  back  without  any  discovery,  there  having  not  in  all 
that  time  been  the  least  appearance,  not  only  on  or  near  the 
shore,  but  not  on  the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses 
could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  up  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill  to  look  out,  so 
long  also  I  kept  up  the  vigour  of  my  design,  and  my  spirits 
seemed  to  be  all  the  while  in  a  suitable  frame  for  so  outrageous 
an  execution,  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thirty  naked  savages,  for 
an  offence,  which  I  had  not  at  all  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
in  my  thoughts,  any  further  than  my  passions  were  at  first  fired 
by  the  horror  I  conceived  at  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  who,  it  Seems,  had  been  suffered  by  Providence, 
in  His  wise  disposition  of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide  than 
that  of  their  own  abominal  and  vitiated  passions ;  and  conse* 
quently  were  left,  and  perhaps  had  been  for  some  ages,  to  act 
such  Jhiorrid  things,  and  receive  such  dreadful  customs,  as 
nothing  but  nature,  entirely  abandoned  of  Heaven,  and  actuated 
by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could  have  run  them  into ;  but  now, 
when,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  fruitless  excur- 
sion which  I  had  made  so  long,  and  so  far,  every  morning  in 
vain ;  so  my  opinion  of  the  action  itself  began  to  alter,  and  I 
began,  with  cooler  and  calmer  thoughts,  to  consider  what  it 
was  I  was  going  to  engage  in  ;  what  authority  or  call  I  had  to 
pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner  upon  these  men  as  criminals, 
whom  Heaven  had  thought  fit  for  so  many  ages  to  suffer,  un- 
punished, to  go  on,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners  of 
His  judgments  upon  one  another;  also,  how  far  these  people 
were  offenders  against  me,  and  what  right  I  had  to  engage  in 
the  quarrel  of  that  blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  one 
upon  another.  I  debated  this  very  often  with  myself  thus : 
How  do  I  know  what  God  Himself  judges  in  this  particular 
case  ?     It  is  certain  these  people  do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime ; 
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it  is  not  against  their  own  consciences  reproving,  or  their  light 
reproaching  them.  They  do  not  know  it  to  be  an  offence,  and 
then  commit  it  in  defiance  of  divine  justice,  as  we  do  in  almost 
all  the  sins  we  commit.  They  think  it  no  more  a  crime  to  kill 
a  captive  taken  in  war,  than  we  do  to  kill  an  ox ;  nor  to  eat 
human  flesh,  than  we  do  to  eat  mutton. 

When  I  had  considered  this  a  little,  it  followed  necessarily, 
that  I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  in  it ;  that  these  people  were 
not  murderers  in  the  sense  that  I  had  before  condemned  them  in 
my  thoughts,  any  more  than  those  Christians  were  murderers, 
who  often  put  to  death  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  more 
frequently,  upon  many  occasions,  put  whole  troops  of  men  to 
the  sword,  without  giving  quarter,  though  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place  it  occurred  to  me,  that  albeit  the  usage 
they  gave  one  another  was  thus  brutish  and  inhuman,  jret  it 
was  really  nothing  to  me :  these  people  had  done  me  no  injury : 
that  if  they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary  for  my  imme- 
diate preservation  to  fall  upon  them,  something  might  be  said 
for  it ;  but  that  I  was  yet  out  of  their  power,  and  they  had 
really  no  knowledge  of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
me  ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  just  for  me  to  fall  upon  them  : 
that  this  would  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  in  all  their 
barbarities  practised  in  America,  where  they  destroyed  millions 
of  these  people,  who,  however  they  were  idolaters  and 
barbarians,  and  had  several  bloody  and  barbarous  rites  in 
these  customs,  such  as  sacrificing  human  bodies  to  their  idols, 
were  yet,  as  to  the  Spaniards,  very  innocent  people  ;  and  that 
the  rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken  of  with  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  and  detestation,  even  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, at  this  time,  and  by  aU  other  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  as  a  mere  butchery,  a  bloody  and  unnatural  piece  of 
cruelty,  unjustifiable  either  to  God  or  man ;  and  such,  as  for 
which  the  very  name  of  a  Spaniard  is  reckoned  to  be  frightful 
and  terrible  to  all  people  of  humanity,  or  of  Christian  compas- 
sion ;  as  if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particularly  eminent  for 
the  product  of  a  race  of  men,  who  were  without  principles  of 
tenderness,  or  the  common  bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable, 
which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  mark  of  a  generous  temper  in  the 
mind. 

These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  kind  of 
a  full  stop ;  and  I  began  by  little  and  little  to  be  off  of  my  design, 
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and  to  conclude  I  had  taken  a  wrong  measure  in  my  resolutions 
to  attack  the  savages ;  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  meddle 
with  them,  unless  they  first  attacked  me,  and  this  it  was  my 
business,  if  possible,  to  prevent ;  but  that,  if  I  were  discovered 
and  attacked,  then  I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself,  that  this  really  was 
the  way,  not  to  deliver  myself,  but  entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy 
myself;  for  unless  I  was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only 
should  be  on  shore  at  that  time,  but  that  should  ever  come  on 
shore  afterwards,  if  but  one  of  them  escaped  to  tell  their 
country-people  what  had  happened,  they  would  come  over  again 
by  thousands  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fellows ;  and  I 
should  only  bring  upon  myself  a  certain  destruction,  which  at 
present  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  concluded,  that  neither  in  principles  nor 
in  policy,  I  ought  one  way  or  other  to  concern  nlyself  in  this 
affair  :  that  my  business  was  by  all  possible  means  to  conceal 
myself  from  them,  and  not  to  leave  the  least  signal  to  them  to 
guess  by,  that  there  were  any  living  creatures  upon  the  island, 
I  mean  of  human  shape. 

Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential,  and  I  was  convinced 
now  many  ways  that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  my  duty,  when  I 
was  laying  all  my  bloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  innocent 
creatures,  I  mean  innocent  as  to  me;  as  to  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ;  they  were  national  punishments  to  make  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  national  offences  ;  and  to  bring  public  judgments  upon 
those  who  offend  in  a  public  manner,  by  such  ways  as  best  please 
God. 

This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing  was  a  greater 
satisfaction  to  me,  than  that  I  had  not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing 
which  I  now  saw  so  much  reason  to  believe  would  have  been 
no  less  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had  committed  it ; 
and  I  gave  most  humble  thanks  on  my  knees  to  God,  that  had 
thus  delivered  me  from  blood-guiltiness ;  beseeching  Him  to 
grant  me  the  protection  of  His  Providence,  that  I  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  barbarians  ;  or  that  I  might  not  lay  my  hands 
upon  them,  unless  I  had  a  more  clear  call  from  Heaven  to  do 
it,  in  defence  of  my  own  life. 

In  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year  after  this : 
and  so  far  was  I  firom  desiring  an  occasion  for  falling  upon 
these  wretches,  that  in  all  that  time  I  never  once  went  up  the 
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hill  to  see  whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore  there  or  not ;  that  I 
might  not  be  tempted  to  renew  any  of  my  contrivances  against 
them,  or  be  provoked,  by  any  advantage  which  might  present 
itself  to  fall  upon  them ;  only  this  I  did,  I  went  and  removed 
my  boat,  which  I  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  east  end  of  the  whole  island,  where  I  ran 
it  into  a  little  cove  which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks,  and 
where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  currents,  the  savages  durst  not, 
at  least  would  not,  come  with  their  boats,  upon  any  account 
whatsoever. 

With  my  boat  I  carried  away  everything  that  I  had  left  there 
belonging  to  her,  though  not  necessary  for  the  bare  going 
thither ;  vi^.,  a  mast  and  sail,  which  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a 
thing  like  an  anchor,  but  indeed,  which  could  not  be  called  either 
anchor  or  grappling :  however,  it  was  the  best  I  could  make  of 
its  kind.  All  these  I  removed,  that  there  might  not  be  the  least 
shadow  of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  any  boat,  or  of 
any  habitation  upon  the  island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  I  said,  more  retired  than  ever, 
and  seldom  went  from  my  cell,  other  than  upon  my  constant 
employment,  viz.,  to  milk  my  she-goats,  and  manage  my  little 
flock  in  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was  quite  on  the  other  part  of  the 
island,  was  quite  out  of  danger :  for  certain  it  is,  that  these 
savage  people,  who  sometimes  haunted  this  island,  never  came 
with  any  thoughts  of  finding  anything  here,  and  consequently 
never  wandered  off  from  the  coast ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  they 
might  have  been  several  times  on  shore,  after  my  apprehensions 
of  them  had  made  me  cautious,  as  well  as  before  ;  and  indeed  I 
looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the  thoughts  of  what  my 
condition  would  have  been,  if  I  had  chopped  upon  them,  and 
been  discovered  before  that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  except 
with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with  smaU  shot.  I 
walked  ever3^where,  peeping  and  peering  about  the  island,  to  see 
what  I  could  get :  what  a  surprise  should  I  have  been  in,  if, 
when  I  discovered  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  I  had  instead  of 
that  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found  them  pursuing 
me,  and,  by  the  swiftness  of  their  running,  no  possibility  of  my 
fescaping  them  I 

The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  very  soul  within  me, 
and  distressed  my  mind  so  much,  that  I  could  not  soon  recover 
It;  to  think  what  I  should  have  done,  and  how  I  not  only 
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should  not  have  been  able  to  resist  them,  but  even  should  not 
have  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I  might  have 
done ;  much  less  what  now,  after  so  much  consideration  and 
preparation,  I  might  be  able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious  think- 
ing of  these  things,  I  would  be  very  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
it  would  last  a  great  while ;  but  I  resolved  it  at  last  all  into 
thankftilness  to  that  Providence  which  had  delivered  me  fi"om 
so  many  unseen  dangers,  and  had  kept  me  ft-om  those  mischiefs, 
which  I  could  no  way  have  been  the  agent  in  delivering  myself 
from ;  because  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of  any  such  thing 
depending,  or  the  least  supposition  of  its  being  possible. 

This  renewed  a  contemplation,  which  often  had  come  to  my 
thoughts  in  former  time,  when  first  I  began  to  see  the  merciftil 
dispositions  of  Heaven,  in  the  dangers  we  run  through  in  this 
life ;  how  wonderfully  we  are  delivered  when  we  know  nothing 
of  it :  how,  when  we  are  in  a  quandary  (as  we  call  it),  a  doubt 
or  hesitation,  whether  to  go  this  way  or  that  way,  a  secret  hint 
shall  direct  us  this  way,  when  we  intended  to  go  another  way ; 
nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclination,  and  perhaps  business,  has 
called  to  go  the  other  way,  yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the 
mind,  from  we  know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not 
what  power,  shall  over-rule  us  to  go  this  way ;  and  it  shall 
afterwards  appear,  that  had  we  gone  that  way  which  we  would 
have  gone,  and  even  to  our  imagination  ought  to  have  gone,  we 
should  have  been  ruined  and  lost.  Upon  these,  and  many  like 
reflections,  I  afterwards  made  it  a  certain  rule  with  me,  that 
whenever  I  found  those  secret  hints,  or  pressings  of  my  mind,  to 
doing  or  not  doing  anything  that  presented,  or  to  going  this  way 
or  that  way,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret  dictate ;  though  I 
knew  no  other  reason  for  it,  than  that  such  a  pressure,  or  such 
an  hint,  hung  upon  my  mind.  I  could  give  many  examples  of 
the  success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life  ;  but  more 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inhabiting  this  unhappy 
island  ;  besides  many  occasions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might 
have  taken  notice  of,  if  I  had  seen  with  the  same  eyes  then  that 
I  saw  with  now.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  wise ;  and  I 
cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men,  whose  lives  are  attended 
with  such  extraordinary  incidents  as  mine,  or  even  though  not 
so  extraordinary,  not  to  slight  such  secret  intimations  of  Provi- 
dence, let  them  come  from  what  invisible  intelligence  they  will. 
That  I  shall  not  discuss,  and  perhaps  cannot  account  for ;  but 
certainly  they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and  the 
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secret  communication  between  those  embodied  and  those  un- 
embodied ;  and  such  a  proof  as  can  never  be  withstood ;  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  some  very  remarkable 
instances,  in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  in  this 
dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it  strange,  if  I 
confess  that  these  anxieties,  these  constant  dangers  I  lived  in, 
and  the  concern  that  was  now  upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all 
invention,  and  to  all  the  contrivances  that  I  had  laid  for  my 
future  accommodations  and  conveniences.  I  had  the  care  of 
my  safety  more  now  upon  my  hands  than  that  of  my  food.  I 
cared  not  to  drive  a  nail,  or  chop  a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear 
the  noise  I  should  make  should  be  heard ;  much  less  would  I 
fire  a  gun,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  above  all,  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  making  any  fire,  lest  the  smoke,  which  is  visible  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  day,  should  betray  me  :  and  for  this  reason 
I  removed  that  part  of  my  business  which  required  fire,  such  as 
burning  of  pots  and  pipes,  etc.,  into  my  new  apartment  in  the 
wood;  where,  after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  found,  to  my 
unspeakable  consolation,  a  mere  natural  cave  in  the  earth, 
which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and  where,  I  dare  say,  no  savage,  had 
he  been  at  the  mouth  of  it,  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  in, 
nor  indeed  would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me,  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreat. 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  rock, 
where  by  mere  accident  (I  would  say,  if  I  did  not  see  an  abun- 
dant reason  to  ascribe  all  such  things  now  to  Providence),  I  was 
cutting  down  some  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make  charcoal ; 
and  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the  reason  of  my  making 
this  charcoal,  which  was  thus : 

I  was  afraid  of  making  a  smoke  about  my  habitation,  as  I 
said  before ;  and  yet  I  could  not  live  there  without  baking  my 
bread,  cooking  my  meat,  etc.,  so  I  contrived  to  bum  some  wood 
here,  as  I  had  seen  done  in  England,  under  turf,  till  it  became 
chark,  or  dry  coal ;  and  then  putting  the  fire  out,  I  preserved 
the  coal  to  carry  home,  and  perform  the  other  services  which 
fire  was  wanting  for  at  home,  without  any  danger  of  smoke. 

But  this  by  the  bye.  While  I  was  cutting  down  some  wood 
here,  I  perceived  that  behind  a  very  thick  branch  of  low  brush- 
wood, or  underwood,  there  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place.  I  was 
curious  to  look  into  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the  mouth 
of  it,  I  found  it  was  pretty  large,  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  for  me 
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to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  perhaps  another  with  me ;  but  I 
must  confess  to  you,  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I  did  in ; 
when  looking  fartner  into  the  place,  which  was  perfectly  dark, 
I  saw  two  broad  shining  eyes  of  some  creature,  whether  devil 
or  man,  I  knew  not,  which  twinkled  like  two  stars,  the  dim 
light  from  the  cave's  mouth  shining  directly  in,  and  making  the 
reflection. 

However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered  myself,  and  began  to 
call  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  tell  myself,  that  he  that  was 
afraid  to  see  the  devil,  was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an 
island  all  alone,  and  that  I  durst  to  believe  there  was  nothing  in 
this  cave  that  was  more  frightful  than  myself :  upon  this,  pluck- 
ing up  my  courage,  I  took  up  a  large  firebrand,  and  in  I  rushed 
again,  with  the  stick  flaming  in  my  hand.  I  had  not  gone  three 
steps  in,  but  I  was  almost  as  much  frightened  as  I  was  before  ; 
for  I  heard  a  very  loud  sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if  of  words  half- 
expressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again.  I  stepped  back,  and 
was  indeed  struck  with  such  a  surprise,  that  it  put  me  into  a 
cold  sweat ;  and  if  I  bad  had  an  hat  on  my  head,  I  will  not 
answer  for  it  that  my  hair  might  not  have  lifted  it  off.  But 
still,  plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could,  and  encouraging 
myself  a  little,  with  considering  that  the  power  and  presence  of 
God  was  everywhere,  and  was  able  to  protect  me  ;  upon  this  I 
stepped  forward  again,  and  by  the  light  of  the  firebrand,  holding 
it  up  a  little  over  my  head,  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a  most 
monstrous  frightful  old  he-goat,  just  making  his  will,  as  we  say, 
gasping  for  life,  and  dying  indeed  of  mere  old  age. 

I  stirred  him  a  little  to  see  if  I  could  get  him  out,  and  he 
essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not  able  to  raise  himself;  and  I 
thought  with  myself,  he  might  even  lie  there ;  for  if  he  had 
frightened  me  so,  he  would  certainly  fright  any  of  the  savages,  if 
any  of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in  there  while  he 
had  any  life  in  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and  began  to  look 
round  me,  when  I  found  the  cave  was  but  very  small ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  might  be  about  twelve,  feet  over,  but  in  no  manner  of 
shape,  either  round  or  square,  no  hands  ever  having  been 
employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere  nature.  I  observed 
also  that  there  was  a  place  at  the  farther  side  of  it  that  went  in 
farther,  but  so  low,  that  it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my  hands 
and  knees  to  get  into  it,  and  whither  it  went,  I  knew  not ;  so 
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having  no  candle,  I  gave  it  over  for  some  time,  but  resolved  to 
come  again  the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder- 
box,  which  I  had  made  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the  musquets,  with 
some  wildfire  in  the  pan. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  came  provided  with  six  large 
candles  of  my  own  making  (for  I  made  very  good  candles  now 
of  goat's  tallow) ;  and  going  into  this  low  place,  I  was  obliged 
to  creep  upon  all  fours,  as* I  have  said,  almost  ten  yards ;  which, 
by  the  way,  I  thought  was  a  venture  bold  enough,  considering 
that  I  knew  not  how  far  it  might  go,  or  what  was  beyond  it. 
When  I  was  got  through  the  streight,  I  found  the  roof  rose 
higher  up,  I  believe  near  twenty  feet ;  but  never  was  such  a 
glorious  sight  seen  in  the  island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  look 
round  the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cave.  The  walls 
reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me  from  my  two 
candles:  what  it  was  in  the  rock,  whether  diamonds,  or  any 
other  precious  stones,  or  gold,  which  I  rather  suppose  it  to  be, 
I  knew  not. 

The  place  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful  cavity,  or  grotto,  of 
its  kind,  as  could  be  expected,  though  perfectly  dark ;  the  floor 
was  dry  and  level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small  loose  gravel  upon  it ; 
so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  creature  to  be  seen  ;  neither  was 
there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the  sides  of  the  roof;  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  it  was  the  entrance,  which,  however,  as  it  was  a  place 
of  security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I  wanted,  I  thought  that  was 
a  convenience  ;  so  that  I  was  really  rejoiced  at  the  discovery, 
and  resolved,  without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of  those  things 
which  I  was  most  anxious  about  to  this  place  ;  particularly,  I  re- 
solved to  bring  hither  my  magazine  of  powder,  and  all  my  spare 
arms,  viz.,  two  fowling-pieces  (for  I  had  three  in  all)  and  three 
musquets  (for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all) ;  so  I  kept  at  my  castle 
only  five,  which  stood  ready  mounted  like  pieces  of  cannon,  on 
my  outmost  fence,  and  were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any 
expedition. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammunition,  I  was  obliged 
to  open  the  barrel  of  powder  which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea, 
jind  which  had  been  wet ;  and  I  found  that  the  water  had  pene- 
trated about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder  on  every  side, 
which,  caking  and  growing  hard,  had  preserved  the  inside  like  a 
kernel  in  a  shell ;  so  that  I  had  near  sixty  pounds  of  very  good 
powder  in  the  centre  of  the  cask ;  and  this  was  an  agreeable 
discovery  to  me  at  that  time  ;  so  I  carried  all  away  thither,  never 
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keeping  above  two  or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me  in  my 
castle,  for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind.  I  also  carried  thither 
all  the  lead  I  had  left  for  the  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  ancient  giants,  which 
were  said  to  live  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  rock,  where  none 
could  come  at  them ;  for  I  persuaded  myself  while  I  was  here,  if 
five  hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they  could  never  find  me 
out ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat,  which  I  found  expiring,  died  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  the  next  day  after  I  made  this  discovery  ;  and  I  found 
it  much  easier  to  dig  a  great  hole  .there,  and  throw  him  in,  and 
cover  him  with  earth,  than  to  drag  him  out ;  so  I  interred  him 
there,  to  prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty-third  year  of  residence  in  this  island, 
and  was  so  naturalized  to  the  place,  and  to  the  manner  of  living, 
that  could  I  have  but  enjoyed  the  certainty  that  no  savages 
would  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me,  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  capitulated  for  spending  the  rest  of  my  time  there, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like 
the  old  goat  in  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to  some  little  diver- 
sions and  amusements,  .which  made  the  time  pass  more 
pleasantlv  with  me  a  great  deal  than  it  did  before ;  as,  first,  I 
had  taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak ;  and  he  did  it 
so  familiarly,  and  talked  so  articulately  and  plain,  that  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  me;  and  he  lived  with  me  no  less  than  six-and- 
twenty  years  :  how  long  he  might  live  afterwards  I  knew  not ; 
though  I  know  they  have  a  notion  in  the  Brasils,  that  they  live 
an  hundred  years  ;  perhaps  some  of  my  Polls  may  be  alive  there 
still,  calling  after  poor  Robin  Crusoe  to  this  day ;  I  wish  no 
Englishman  the  ill  luck  to  come  there  and  hear  them  ;  but  if  he 
did,  he  would  certainly  believe  it  was  the  devil.  My  dog  was  a 
very  pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no  less  than  six- 
teen years  of  my  time,  and  then  died  of  mere  old  age ;  as  for  my 
cats,  they  multiplied,  as  I  have  observed,  to  that  degree,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  at  first,  to  keep  them  ft-om 
devouring  me  and  air  I  had;  but  at  length,  when  the  two  old 
ones  I  brought  with  me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  con- 
tinually driving  them  ft-om  me,  and  letting  them  have  no  provision 
with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into  the  woods,  except  two  or  three 
favourites,  which  I  kept  tame,  and  whose  young,  when  they  had 
any,  I  always  drowned,  and  these  were  part  of  my  family.  Be- 
sides these,  I  always  kept  two  or  three  household  kids  about  me 
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which  I  taught  to  feed  out  of  my  hand ;  and  I  had  also  more 
parrots  which  talked  pretty  well,  and  would  all  call  Robin 
Crusoe,  but  none  like  my  first ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  take  the  pains 
with  any  of  them  that  I  had  done  with  him.  I  had  also  several 
tame  sea  fowls,  whose  names  I  know  not,  which  I  caught  upon 
the  shore,  and  cut  their  wings ;  and  the  Uttle  stakes,  which  I  had 
planted  before  my  castle  waU,  being  now  grown  up  to  a  good 
thick  grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among  these  low  trees,  and  bred 
there,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  me ;  so  that,  as  I  said  above, 
I  began  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  it  might 
but  have  been  secured  firom  the  dread  of  savages. 

But  it  was  otherwise  directed ;  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  all 

geople  who  shall  meet  with  my  story  to  make  this  just  observation 
om  it,  viz.,  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  the  evil 
which  in  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun,  and  which,  when  we  are 
fallen  into,  is  the  most  dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very 
means  or  door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen  into.  I  could  give 
man^  examples  of  this  in  the  course  of  my  unaccountable  life ; 
but  m  nothmg  was  it  more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  of  solitary  residence  in  this 
island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said  above,  in  my 
twenty-third  year;  and  this  being  the  southern  solstice,  for 
winter  I  cannot  call  it,  was  the  particular  time  of  my  harvest, 
and  required  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the  fields ;  when 
going  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  even  before  it  was 
thorough  day-light,  I  was  surprised  with  seeing  a  light  of  some 
fire  upon  the  shore,  at  a  distance  from  me  of  about  two  miles, 
towards  the  end  of  the  island,  where  I  had  observed  some 
savages  had  been,  as  before ;  but  not  on  the  other  side :  but 
to  my  great  affliction,  it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  sight,  and  stopped  short 
within  my  grove,  not  daring  to  go  out,  lest  I  might  be  surprised ; 
and  yet  I  had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  apprehensions  I 
had,  that  if  these  savages,  in  rambling  over  the  island,  should 
find  my  corn  standing,  or  cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improve- 
ments, they  would  immediately  conclude  that  there  were  people 
in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give  over  till  they  found  me 
out.  In  this  extremity  I  went  back  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled 
up  the  ladder  after  me,  having  made  all  things  without  look  as 
wiM  and  natural  as  I  could. 
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Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  putting  myself  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  I  loaded  all  my  cannon,  as  I  called  them,  that  is  to 
say,  my  musquets,  which  were  mounted  upon  my  new  fortifica- 
tion, and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  defend  myself  to  the 
last  gasp  ;  not  forgetting  seriously  to  recommend  myself  to  the 
divine  protection,  and  earnestly  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  me 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  in  this  posture  I  con- 
tinued about  two  hours,  but  began  to  be  mighty  impatient  for 
intelligence  abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out. 

After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing  what  I  should  do  in 
this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear  sitting  in  ignorance  longer ;  so 
setting  up  my  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a 
flat  place,  as  I  observed  before,  and  then  pulling  the  ladder  up 
after  me,  I  set  it  up  again,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  pulling  out  my  perspective  glass,  which  I  had  taken  on  pur- 
pose, I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the  ground,  and  began 
to  look  for  the  place.  I  presently  found  there  were  no  less  than 
nine  naked  savages  sitting  round  a  small  Are  they  had  made  ; 
not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no  need  of  that,  the  weather 
being  extremely  hot ;  but,  as  I  supposed,  to  dress  some  of  their 
barbarous  diet  of  human  flesh  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  whether  alive  or  dead  I  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which  they  had  hauled  up 
upon  the  shore ;  and  as  it  was  then  tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  wait  the  return  of  the  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put  me  into, 
especially  seeing  them  come  on  my  side  the  island,  and  so  near 
me  too ;  but  when  I  observed  their  coming  must  be  always  with 
the  current  of  the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more  sedate  in 
my  mind,  being  satisfled  that  I  might  go  abroad  with  safety  all 
the  time  of  tide  of  flood,  if  they  were  not  on  shore  before  ;  and 
having  made  this  observation,  I  went  abroad  about  my  harvest 
work  with  the  more  composure. 

As  I  expected,  so  it  proved ;  for  as  soon  as  the  tide  made  to 
the  westward,  I  saw  them  all  take  boat,  and  row  (or  paddle  as 
we  call  it)  all  away.  I  should  have  observed,  that  for  an  hour 
and  more  before  they  went  oif,  they  went  to  dancing,  and  I 
could  easily  discern  their  postures  and  gestures  by  my  glasses  : 
I  could  only  perceive,  by  my  nicest  observation,  that  they  were 
stark  naked,  and  had  not  the  least  covering  upon  them ;  but 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  that  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish. 
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As  soon  as  I  saw  them  shipped  and  gone,  I  took  two  guns 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  two  pistols  at  my  girdle,  and  my  great 
sword  by  my  side,  without  a  scabbard  ;  and  with  all  the  speed 
I  was  able  to  make,  I  went  away  to  the  hill,  where  I  had  dis- 
covered the  first  appearance  of  all.  As  soon  as  I  got  thither, 
which  was  not  less  than  two  hours  (for  I  could  not  go  apace, 
being  so  loaded  with  arms  as  I  was),  I  perceived  there  had  been 
three  canoes  more  of  savages  on  that  place ;  and  looking  out 
farther,  I  saw  they  were  all  at  sea  together,  making  over  for  the 
main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially  when  going  down 
to  the  shore,  I  could  see  the  marks  of  horror  which  the  dismal 
work  they  had  been  about  had  left  behind  it,  viz.,  the  blood,  the 
bones,  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  human  bodies,  eaten  and 
devoured  by  those  wretches  with  merriment  and  sport.  I  was 
so  filled  with  indignation  at  the  sight,  that  I  began  now  to  pre- 
meditate the  destruction  of  the  next  that  I  saw  there,  let  them 
be  who  or  how  many  soever. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me,  that  the  visits  which  they  thus  made 
to  this  island  were  not  very  frequent ;  for  it  was  above  fifteen 
months  before  any  more  of  them  came  on  shore  there  again ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  never  saw  them,  or  any  footsteps  or  signals  of 
them,  in  all  that  time  ;  for  as  to  the  rainy  seasons,  then  they 
are  sure  not  to  come  abroad,  at  least  not  so  far :  yet  all  this 
while  I  lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the  constant  appre- 
hensions I  was  in  of  their  coming  upon  me  by  surprise ;  from 
whence  I  observe,  that  the  expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter 
than  the  suffering,  especially  if  there  is  no  room  to  shake  off 
that  expectation  or  those  apprehensions. 

During  all  this  time,  I  was  in  the  murdering  humour ;  and 
took  up  most  of  my  hours,  which  should  have  been  better 
employed,  in  contriving  how  to  circumvent  and  fall  upon  them 
the  very  next  time  I  should  see  them  ;  especially  if  they  should 
be  divided,  as  they  were  the  last  time,  into  two  parties ;  ^  nor  did 
I  consider  at  all,  that  if  I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a 
dozen,  I  was  still  the  next  day,  or  week,  or  month,  to  kill  another, 
and  so  another,  even  ad  infinitum,  till  I  should  be  at  length  no 
less  a  murderer  than  they  were  in  being  men-eaters^  and  perhaps 
much  more  so. 

I  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
expecting  that  I  should  one  day  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  merciless  creatures.     If  I  did  at  any  time  venture  abroad. 
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it  was  not  without  looking  around  me  with  the  greatest  care  and 
caution  imaginable  ;  and  now  I  found,  to  my  great  comfort,  how 
happy  it  was  that  I  had  provided  a  tame  flock  or  herd  of 
goats ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my  gun,  especially 
near  that  side  of  the  island  where  they  usually  came,  lest  I 
should  alarm  the  savages ;  and  if  they  had  fled  from  me  now,  I 
was  sure  to  have  them  come  back  again,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred  canoes  with  them  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew 
what  to  expect. 

However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months  more  before  I 
ever  saw  any  more  of  the  savages,  and  then  I  found  them  again, 
as  I  shall  soon  observe.  It  is  true,  they  might  have  been  there 
once  or  twice,  but  either  they  made  no  stay,  or,  at  least,  I  did 
not  hear  them ;  but  in  the  month  of  May,  as  near  as  I  could 
calculate,  and  in  my  four-and-twentieth  year,  I  had  a  very 
strange  encounter  with  them,  of  which  in  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind,  during  this  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months'  interval,  was  very  great;  I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed 
always  frightful  dreams,  and  often  started  out  of  my  sleep  in 
the  night :  in  the  day  great  troubles  overwhelmed  my  mind ; 
in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  savages,  and  the 
reasons  why  I  might  justify  the  doing  of  it.  But  to  wave  all 
this  for  a  while,  it  was  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
I  think,  as  well  as  my  poor  wooden  calendar  would  reckon,  for 
I  marked  all  upon  the  post  still ;  I  say,  it  was  on  the  sixteenth 
of  May,  that  it  blew  a  great  storm  of  wind  all  day,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  very  foul  night  was  after 
it.  I  know  not  what  was  the  particular  occasion  of  it :  but  as 
I  was  reading  in  the  Bible,  and  taken  up  with  serious  thoughts 
about  my  present  condition,  I  was  surprised  with  the  noise  of 
a  gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  at  sea. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  surprise  of  a  quite  different  nature 
from  any  I  had  met  with  before  ;  for  the  notions  this  put  into 
my  thoughts  were  quite  of  another  kind.  I  started  up  in  the 
greatest  haste  imaginable  ;  and  in  a  trice  clapped  up  my 
ladder  to  the  middle  place  of  the  rock,  and  pulled  it  after  me, 
and  mounting  it  the  second  time,  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
that  very  moment  a  flash  of  fire  bade  me  listen  for  a  second 
gun,  which  accordingly  in  about  half  a  moment  I  heard,  and  by 
the  sound  knew  that  it  was  from  that  part  of  the  sea  where  I 
was  driven  out  with  the  current  in  my  boat. 

I  immediately  considered  that  this  must  be  some  ship  in 
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distress,  and  that  they  had  some  comrade,  or  some  other  ship 
in  company,  and  fired  these  guns  for  signals  of  distress,  and  to 
obtain  help.  I  had  this  presence  of  mind  at  that  minute  as  to 
think,  that  though  I  could  not  help  them,  it  may  be  they  might 
help  me  :  so  I  brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  I  could  get  at 
hand,  and  making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it  on  fire  upon 
the  hill :  the  wood  was  dry,  and  blazed  freely,  and  though  the 
wind  blew  very  hard,  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out,  so  that  I  was 
certain,  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must  needs 
see  it,  and  no  doubt  they  did;  for  as  soon  as  ever  my  fire 
blazed  up,  I  heard  another  gun,  and  after  that  several  others, 
all  from  the  same  quarter.  I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long,  till 
day  broke  ;  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  air  cleared  up, 
I  saw  something  at  a  great  distance  at  sea,  fiiU  east  of  the 
island ;  whether  a  sail  or  an  hull  I  could  not  distinguish,  no, 
not  with  my  glasses,  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  weather 
still  something  hazy  also ;  at  least  it  was  so  out  at  sea. 

I  looked  firequently  at  it  all  that  day,  and  soon  perceived  that 
it  did  not  move ;  so  I  presently  concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at 
anchor ;  and  being  eager,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I 
took  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south-east  side 
of  the  island,  to  the  rocks,  where  I  had  been  formerly  carried 
away  with  the  current ;  and  getting  up  there,  the  weather  by 
this  time  being  perfectly  clear,  I  could  plainly  see,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  away  in  the  night  upon  those 
concealed  rocks  which  I  found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat ;  and 
which  rocks,  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and 
made  a  kind  of  counter-stream,  or  eddy,  were  the  occasion  of 
niy  recovering  then  from  the  most  desperate,  hopeless  con- 
dition, that  ever  I  had  been  in  all  my  life. 

Thus,  what  is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's  destruction  ; 
for  it  seems  these  men,  whoever  they  were,  being  out  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  rocks  being  wholly  under  water,  had  been 
driven  upon  them  in  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  E. 
and  E.N.E.  Had  they  seen  the  island,  as  I  must  necessarily 
suppose  they  did  not,  they  must,  as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured 
to  have  saved  themselves  on  shore  by  the  help  of  their  boat ; 
but  tht  firing  of  their  guns  for  help,  especially  when  they  saw, 
as  I  imagined,  my  fire,  filled  me  with  many  thoughts :  first,  I 
imagined,  that,  upon  seeing  my  light,  they  might  have  put 
themselves  into  their  boat,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
shore ;  but  that  the  sea  going  very  high,  they  might  have  been 
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cast  away  :  other  times  I  imagined,  that  they  might  have  lost 
their  boat  before,  as  might  be  the  case  many  ways ;  as  particu- 
larly, by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their  ship,  which  many 
times  obliges  men  to  stave  or  take  in  pieces  their  boat ;  and 
sometimes  to  throw  it  overboard  with  their  own  hands :  other 
times  I  imagined,  they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in  com- 
pany, who,  upon  the  signals  of  distress  they  had  made,  had 
taken  them  up,  and  carried  them  off;  otherwhiles,  I  fancied 
they  were  all  gone  off  to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried 
away  by  the  current  that  I  had  been  formerly  in,  were  carried 
out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there  was  nothing  but  misery 
and  perishing ;  and  that  perhaps  they  might  by  this  time  think 
of  starving,  and  of  being  in  a  condition  to  eat  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best,  so,  in  the  condition 
I  was  in,  I  could  do  no  more  than  look  upon  the  misery  of  the 
poor  men,  and  pity  them ;  which  had  still  this  good  effect  on 
my  side,  that  it  gave  me  more  and  more  cause  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  who  had  so  happily  and  comfortably  provided  for  me 
in  my  desolate  condition ;  and  that  of  two  ships'  companies, 
who  were  now  cast  away  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  one 
life  should  be  spared  but  mine.  I  learned  here  again  to  observe, 
that  it  is  very  rare  that  the  providence  of  God  casts  us  into 
any  condition  of  life  so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but  we  may 
see  something  or  other  to  be  thankful  for,  and  may  see  others 
in  worse  circumstances  than  our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of  whom  I  could 
not  so  much  as  see  room  to  suppose  any  of  them  were  saved ; 
nothing  could  make  it  rational,  so  much  as  to  wish  or  expect 
that  they  did  not  all  perish  there,  except  the  possibility  only  of 
their  being  taken  up  by  another  ship  in  company:  and  this 
was  but  mere  possibility  indeed ;  for  I  saw  not  the  least  signal 
or  appearance  of  any  such  thing. 

I  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of  words,  what  a 
strange  longing,  or  hankering  of  desire,  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon 
this  sight ;  breaking  out  sometimes  thus :  *  O  that  there  had 
been  but  one  or  two,  nay,  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  the  ship,  to 
have  escaped  to  me,  that  I  might  but  have  had  one  companion, 
one  fellow-creature  to  have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  con- 
versed with  !'  In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life,  I  never  felt  so 
earnest,  so  strong  a  desire  after  the  society  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  or  so  deep  a  regret  at  the  want  of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in  the  affections, 
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which,  when  they  are  set  a-going  by  some  object  in  view,  or  be 
it  some  object  though  not  in  view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the 
mind  bv  the  power  of  imagination,  that  motion  carries  out 
the  soul  by  its  impetuosity  to  such  violent  eager  embracings  of 
the  object,  that  the  absence  of  it  is  insupportable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wishings,  *  That  but  one  man  had 
been  saved  !*  *  O  that  it  had  been  but  one !'  I  believe  ■  I 
repeated  the  words,  *  O  that  it  had  been  but  one  !*  a  thousand 
times  ;  and  my  desires  were  so  moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke 
the  words,  my  hands  would  clinch  together,  and  my  fingers 
press  the  palms  of  my  hands,  that  if  I  had  had  any  soft  thing 
in  my  hand,  it  would  have  crushed  it  involuntarily ;  and  my 
teeth  in  my  head  would  strike  together,  and' set  against  one 
another  so  strong,  that  for  some  time  I  could  not  part  them 
again. 

Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  things,  and  the  reason  and 
manner  of  them :  all  I  can  say  of  them  is,  to  describe  the  fact, 
which  was  ever  surprising  to  me  when  I  found  it,  though  I 
knew  not  from  what  it  should  proceed ;  it  was  doubtless  the 
effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideas  formed  in  my  mind, 
realizing  the  comfort  which  the  conversation  of  one  of  my 
fellow-Christians  would  have  been  to  me. 

But  it  was  not  to  be;  either  their  fate,  or  mine,  or  both, 
forbad  it ;  for  till  the  last  year  of  my  being  on  this  island,  I 
never  knew  whether  any  were  saved  out  of  that  ship,  or  no ; 
and  had  only  the  affliction  some  days  after  to  see  the  corpse  of 
a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore,  at  the  end  of  the  island,  which 
was  next  the  shipwreck  :  he  had  on  no  clothes  but  a  seaman's 
waistcoat,  a  pair  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen 
shirt ;  but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  much  as  to  guess  what 
nation  he  was  of:  he  had  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  two  pieces 
of  eight,  and  a  tobacco-pipe ;  the  last  was  to  me  of  ten  times 
more  value  than  the  first. 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  venture  out  in 
my  boat  to  this  wreck,  not  doubting  but  I  might  find  some- 
thing on  board  that  might  be  useful  to  me ;  but  that  did  not 
altogether  press  me  so  much,  as  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  yet  some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  life  I  might  not 
only  save,  but  might,  by  saving  that  life,  comfort  my  own  to 
the  last  degree :  and  this  thought  clung  so  to  my  heart,  that  I 
could  not  be  quiet  night  nor  day,  but  I  must  venture  out  in  my 
^'^at  on  board  this  wreck ;  and  committing  the  rest  to  GoD*s 
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providence,  I  thought  the  impression  was  so  strong  upon  my 
mind,  that  it  could  not  be  resisted,  that  it  must  come  from 
some  invisible  direction,  and  that  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself 
if  I  did  not  go. 

Under  the  power  of  this  impression,  I  hastened  back  to  my 
castle,  prepared  eveiything  for  my  voyage,  took  a  quantity  of 
bread,  a  great  pot  -tor  fresh  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a 
bottle  of  rum  (for  I  had  still  a  great  deal  of  that  left),  a  basket- 
full  of  raisins  :  and  thus  loading  myself  with  everything  neces- 
sary, I  went  down  to  my  boat,  got  the  water  out  of  her,  and 
got  her  afloat,  loaded  all  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home 
again  for  more :  my  second  cargo  was  a  great  bag-full  of  rice, 
the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  my  head  for  shade,  another  large 
pot-full  of  fresh  water,  and  about  two  dozen  of  my  small  loaves, 
or  barley  cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle  of  goat's 
milk,  and  a  cheese  ;  all  which,  with  great  labour  and  sweat,  I 
brought  to  my  boat ;  and  praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I 
put  out,  and  rowing  or  paddling  the  canoe  along  the  shore, 
I  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  the  island,  on  that  side, 
viz.,  N.E,  And  now  I  was  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and 
either  to  venture,  or  not  to  venture ;  I  looked  on  the  rapid 
currents  which  ran  constantly  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  at  a 
distance,  and  which  were  very  terrible  to  me,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hazard  I  had  been  in  before,  and  my  heart  began 
to  fail  me ;  for  I  foresaw,  that  if  I  was  driven  into  either  of 
those  currents,  I  should  be  carried  a  vast  way  out  to  sea,  and 
perhaps  out  of  my  reach  or  sight  of  the  island  again ;  and  that 
then,  as  my  boat  was  but  small,  if  any  little  gale  of  wind  should 
rise,  I  should  be  inevitably  lost. 

These  thoughts  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I  began  to  give 
over  my  enterprise;  and  having  haled  my  boat  into  a  httle 
creek  on  the  shore,  I  stepped  out,  and  sat  me  down  upon  a 
little  spot  of  rising  ground,  very  pensive  and  anxious,  between 
fear  and  desire,  about  my  voyage ;  when,  as  I  was  musing,  I 
could  perceive  that  the  tide  was  turned,  and  the  flood  came  on, 
u|>on  which  my  going  was  for  so  many  hours  impracticable : 
upon  this  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  I  should  go  up  to 
the  highest  piece  of  ground  I  could  find,  and  observe,  if  I  could, 
how  the  sets  of  the  tide  or  currents  lay,  when  the  flood  came 
in,  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if  I  was  driven  one  way  out,  I 
might  not  expect  to  be  driven  another  way  home,  with  the 
same  rapidness  of  the  .currents.    This  thought  was  no  sooner 
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in  my  head,  but  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  little  hill  which  suffi- 
ciently overlooked  the  sea  both  ways,  and  from  whence  I  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  currents,  or  sets  of  the  tide,  and  which  way 
I  was  to  guide  myself  in  ftiy  return  ;  here  I  found,  that  as  the 
current  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
so  the  current  of  the  flood  set  in  close  by  the  shore  of  the  north 
side ;  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the  north  of 
the  island  in  my  return,  and  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved  the  next  morn- 
ing to  set  out  with  the  first  of  the  tide  ;  and  reposing  myself  for 
that  night  in  the  canoe,  under  the  great  watch-coat  I  mentioned, 
I  launched  out.  I  made  first  a  little  out  to  sea,  full  north,  till 
I  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  current,  which  set  eastward, 
and  which  carried  me  at  a  great  rate,  and  yet  did  not  so  hurry 
me  as  the  southern-side  current  had  done  before,  and  so  as  to 
take  from  me  all  government  of  the  boat ;  but  having  a  strong 
steerage  with  my  paddle,  I  went,  I  say,  at  a  great  rate,  directly 
for  the  wreck,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  came  up  to  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at ;  the  ship,  which  by  its 
building  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast,  jambed  in  between  two  rocks ; 
all  the  stern  and  quarter  of  her  was  beaten  to  pieces  with  the 
sea ;  and  as  her  fore-castle,  which  stuck  in  the  rocks,  had  run 
on  with  great  violence,  her  main-mast  and  fore-mast  were 
brought  by  the  board,  that  is  to  say,  broken  short  off,  but  her 
bowsprit  was  sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm. 
When  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon  her,  which, 
seeing  me  coming,  yelped  and  cried,  and  as  soon  as  I  called 
him,  jumped  into  the  sea  to  come  to  me  ;  and  I  took  him  into 
the  boat,  but  found  him  almost  dead  for  hunger  and  thirst.  I 
gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  arid  he  ate  like  a  ravenous  wolf 
that  had  been  starving  a  fortnight  in  the  snow.  I  then  gave 
the  poor  creature  some  fresh  water,  with  which,  if  I  would 
have  let  him,  he  would  have  burst  himself. 

After  this  I  went  on  board :  the  first  sight  I  met  with  was 
two  men  drowned  in  the  cook-room,  or  forecastle  of  the  ship, 
with  their  arms  fast  about  one  another.  I  concluded,  as  is 
indeed  probable,  that  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in  a  storm, 
the  sea  broke  so  high,  and  so  continually  over  her,  that  the 
men  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  and  were  strangled  with  the  con- 
stant rushing  in  of  the  water,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  under 
water ;  besides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  ship  that 
had  life,  nor  any  goods  that  I  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled 
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by  the  water ;  there  were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whether  wine  or 
brandy  I  knew  not,  which  lay  lower  in  the  hold,  and  which,  the 
water  being  ebbed  out,  I  could  see ;  but  they  were  too  big  to 
meddle  with.  I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged 
to  some  of  the  seamen,  and  I  got  two  of  them  into  the  boat 
without  examining  what  was  in  them. 

Had  the  stern  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the  fore-part  broken 
off,  I  am  persuaded  I  might  have  made  a  good  voyage ;  for  by 
what  I  found  in  these  two  chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the 
ship  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  board ;  and  if  I  may  guess 
by  the  course  she  steered,  she  must  have  been  bound  from  the 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  south  part  of 
America,  beyond  the  Brasils,  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain.  She  had,  no  doubt,  a  great 
treasure  in  her,  but  of  no  use  at  that  time  to  anybody ;  and  ^ 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  her  people  I  then  knew  not. 

I  found,  besides  these  chests,  a  httle  cask  full  of  liquor,  of 
about  twenty  gallons,  which  I  got  into  my  boat  with  much 
difficulty :  there  were  several  musquets  in  a  cabin,  and  a  great 
powder-horn,  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  it ;  as  for  the 
musquets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so  I  left  them,  but  took 
the  powder-horn ;  I  took  a  fire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  I 
wanted  extremely ;  as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot 
to  make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron ;  and  with  this  cargo,  and 
the  dog,  I  came  away,  the  tide  beginning  to  make  home  again ; 
and  the  same  evening  about  an  hour  within  night,  I  reached 
the  island  again,  weary  and  fatigued  to  the  last  degree. 

I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in  the  morning  I 
resolved  to  harbour  what  I  had  gotten  in  my  new  cave,  not  to 
carry  it  home  to  my  castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  I  got  all 
my  cargo  on  shore,  and  began  to  examine  the  particulars  :  the 
cask  of  liquor  I  found  to  be  a  kind  of  rum,  but  not  such  as  we 
had  at  the  Brasils  ;  and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all  good  ;  but  when 
I  came  to  open  the  chests,  I  found  several  things  which  I 
wanted :  for  example,  I  found  in  one  a  fine  case  of  bottles,  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  and  filled  with  cordial  waters,  fine,  and 
very  good ;  the  bottles  held  about  three  pints  each,  and  were 
tipped  with  silver.  I  found  two  pots  of  very  good  succades,  or 
sweet-meats,  so  fastened  also  on  the  top,  that  the  salt  water 
had  not  hurt  them;  and  two  more  of  the  same,  which  the 
water  had  spoiled.  I  found  some  very  good  shirts,  which  were 
very  welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  white 
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linen  handkerchiefs,  and  coloured  neckcloths  ;  the  former  were 
also  very  welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing,  to  wipe  my  face 
in  an  hot  day:  besides  this,  when  I  came  to  the  till  in  the 
chests,  I  found  there  three  great  bags  of  pieces  of  eight,  which 
held  about  eleven  hundred  pieces  in  all ;  and  in  one  of  them, 
wrapt  up  in  a  paper,  six  doubloons  of  gold,  and  some  small 
bars  or  wedges  of  gold ;  I  suppose  they  might  all  weigh  near  a 
pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  clothes  in  it,  but  of  little 
value ;  but  by  the  circumstances,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the 
gunner's  mate,  as  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  but  about  two 
pounds  of  glazed  powder  in  the  three  flasks,  kept,  I  suppose, 
for  charging  their  fowling-pieces  on  occasion.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  got  very  little  by  this  voyage  that  was  of  much  use  to  me,  for 
as  to  the  money,  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it ;  it  was  to 
me  as  the  dirt  under  my  feet ;  and  I  would  have  given  it  for 
three  or  four  more  pair  of  English  shoes  and  stockings,  which 
were  things  I  greatly  wanted,  but  had  not  had  on  my  feet  now 
for  many  years.  I  had,  indeed,  got  two  pairs  of  shoes  now, 
which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned  men  whom  I  saw 
in  the  wreck ;  and  I  found  two  pair  more  in  one  of  the  chests, 
which  were  very  welcome  to  me;  but  they  were  not  like  our 
English  shoes,  either  for  ease  or  service,  being  rather  what  we 
call  pumps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  the  seamen's  chest  about 
fifty  pieces  of  eight  in  royals,  but  no  gold;  I  suppose  this 
belonged  to  a  poorer  man  than  the  other,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  officer. 

Well,  however,  I  lugged  the  money  home  to  my  cave,  and 
laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done  that  before  which  I  brought  from  our 
own  ship  ;  but  it  was  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other  part 
of  the  ship  had  not  come  to  my  share,  for  I  am  satisfied  I  might 
have  loaded  my  canoe  several  times  over  with  money,  which,  if 
I  had  ever  escaped  to  England,  would  have  lain  here  safe 
enough  till  I  might  have  come  again  and  fetched  it. 

Having  now  brought  all  my  things  on  shore,  and  secured 
them,  I  went  back  to  my  boat,  and  rowed  or  paddled  her  along 
the  shore  to  her  old  harbour,  where  I  laid  her  up,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found  every- 
thing safe  and  quiet ;  so  I  began  to  repose  myself,  live  after  my 
old  fashion,  and  take  care  of  my  family  affairs ;  and  for  a  while 
I  lived  easy  enough,  only  that  I  was  more  vigilant  than  I  used 
to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not  go  abroad  so  much  ;  and 
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if  at  any  time  I  did  stir  with  any  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the 
east  part  of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  the 
savages  never  came,  and  where  I  could  go  without  so  many 
precautions,  and  such  a  load  of  arms  and  ammunition^  as  I 
always  carried  with  me,  if  I  went  the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more ;  but  my  unlucky 
head,  that  was  always  to  let  me  know  it  was  born  to  make  my 
body  miserable,  was  all  these  two  years  filled  with  projects  and 
designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away  from  this 
island ;  for  sometimes  I  was  for  making  another  voyage  to  the 
wreck,  though  my  reason  told  me,  that  there  was  nothing  left 
there  worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage  ;  sometimes  for  a  ramble 
one  way,  sometimes  another ;  and  I  believe  verily,  if  I  had  the 
boat  that  I  went  from  Sallee  in,  I  should  have  ventured  to  sea, 
bound  anywhere,  I  knew  not  whither. 

I  have  been,  in  all  my  circumstances,  a  memento  of  those 
who  are  touched  with  that  general  plague  of  mankind,  whence, 
for  aught  I  know,  one  half  of  their  miseries  flow;  I  mean, 
that  of  not  being  satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  God  and 
nature  hath  placed  them  ;  for,  not  to  look  back  upon  my  primi- 
tive condition,  and  the  excellent  advice  of  my  father,  the  oppo- 
sition to  which  was,  as  I  may  call  it,  my  original  sin,  my 
subsequent  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  have  been  the  means  of 
my  coming  into*  this  miserable  condition ;  for  had  that  Provi- 
dence, which  so  happily  had  seated  me  at  the  Brasils  as  a 
planter,  blessed  me  with  confined  desires,  and  could  I  have 
been  contented  to  have  gone  on  gradually,  I  might  have  been 
by  this  time,  I  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being  on  this  island, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  planters  in  the  Brasils ;  nay,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  by  the  improvement  I  had  made  in  that  little 
time  I  lived  there,  and  the  increase  I  should  probably  have  made 
if  I  had  stayed,  I  might  have  been  worth  an  hundred  thousand 
moidores ;  and  what  business  had  I  to  leave  a  settled  fortune, 
well-stocked  plantation,  improving  and  increasing,  to  turn 
supercargo  to  Guinea,  to  fetch  Negroes,  when  patience  and 
time  would  so  have  increased  our  stock  at  home,  that  we  could 
have  bought  them  at  our  own  doors,  from  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  fetch  them  ?  And  though  it  had  cost  us  something 
more,  yet  the  difference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth 
saving  at  so  great  a  hazard. 

But  as  this  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  young  heads,  so  reflection 
upon  the  folly  of  it  is  as  ordinarily  the  exercise  of  more  years, 
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or  of  the  dear-bought  experience  of  time ;  and  so  it  was  with 
me  now ;  and  yet,  so  deep  had  the  mistake  taken  root  in  my 
temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  in  my  station,  but  was 
continually  poring  upon  the  means  and  possibility  of  my  escape 
from  this  place ;  and  that  I  may,  with  the  greater  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  bring  on  the  remaining  part  of  my  story,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  my  first  conceptions  on 
the  subject  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape ;  and  how  and 
upon  what  foundation  I  acted. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  to  be  retired  into  my  castle,  after 
my  late  voyage  to  the  wreck,  my  frigate  laid  up,  and  secured 
under  water  as  usual,  and  my  condition  restored  to  what  it  was 
before.  I  had  more  wealth,  indeed,  than  I  had  before,  but  was 
not  at  all  the  richer ;  for  I  had  no  more  use  for  it  than  the 
Indians  of  Peru  had  before  the  Spaniards  came  thither. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  season  in  March,  the 
four-and-twentieth  year  of  my  first  setting  foot  in  this  island  of 
solitariness,  I  was  lying  in  my  bed  or  hammock,  awake,  and 
very  well  in  health,  had  no  pain,  no  distemper,  no  uneasiness 
of  body,  no,  nor  any  uneasiness  of  mind  more  than  ordinary, 
but  could  by  no  means  clpse  my  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep ; 
no,  not  a  wink  all  night  long,  otherwise  than  as  follows  : 

It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled  through  that  great  thoroughfare 
of  the  brain,  the  memory,  in  this  night's  time.  I  ran  over  the 
whole  history  of  my  life  in  miniature,  or  by  abridgment,  as  I 
may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to  this  island  ;  and  also  of  that  part 
of  my  life  since  I  came  to  this  island.  In  my  reflections  upon 
the  state  of  my  case,  since  I  came  on  shore  on  this  island,  I 
was  comparing  the  happy  posture  of  my  affairs  in  the  first  year 
of  my  habitation  here,  to  that  course  of  anxiety,  fear,  and  care, 
which  I  had  lived  in  ever  since  I  had  seen  the  print  of  a  foot  in 
the  sand  ;  not  that  I  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  frequented 
the  island  even  all  the  while,  and  might  have  been  several 
hundreds  of  them  at  times  on  the  shore  there ;  but  as  I  had 
never  known  it,  and  was  incapable  of  any  apprehensions  about 
it,  my  satisfaction  was  perfect,  though  my  danger  was  the  same ; 
and  I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing  my  danger,  as  if  I  had 
never  really  been  exposed  to  it ;  this  furnished  my  thoughts 
with  many  very  profitable  reflections,  and  particularly  this  one  : 
How  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is,  which  has  settled  in  its 
government  of  mankind  such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight  and 
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knowledge  of  things ;  and  though  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  thousand  dangers,  the  sight  of  which,  if  discovered  to 
him,  would  distract  his  mind,  and  sink  his  spirits,  he  is  kept 
serene  and  calm,  by  having  the  event  of  things  hid  from  his 
eyes,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround  him. 

After  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time  entertained  me,  I 
came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  real  danger  I  had  been  in  for 
so  many  years  in  this  very  island  ;  and  how  I  had  walked  about 
in  the  greatest  security  and  with  all  possible  tranquillity,  even 
perhaps  when  nothing  but  a  brow  on  a  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the 
casual  approach  of  night,  had  been  between  me  and  the  worst 
kind  of  destruction,  viz.,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  canni- 
bals and  savages,  who  would  have  seized  on  me  with  the  same 
view  as  I  did  on  a  goat  or  a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more 
a  crime  to  kill  and  devour  me,  than  I  did  of  a  pigeon  or  a  cur- 
lew ;  I  should  unjustly  slander  myself,  if  I  should  say  I  was  not 
sincerely  thankful  to  my  great  Preserver,  to  whose  singular  pro- 
tection I  acknowledged,  with  great  humility,  that  all  these  un- 
known deliverances  were  due,  and  without  which  I  should 
inevitably  have  fallen  into  their  merciless  hands. 

When  these  thoughts  were  over,  my  head  was  for  some  time 
taken  up  in  considering  the  nature  of  these  wretched  creatures, 
I  mean,  the  savages ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  in  the  world, 
that  the  wise  Governor  of  all  things  should  give  up  any  of  his 
creatures  to  such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  something  so  much  below 
even  brutality  itself,  as  to  devour  its  own  kind :  but,  as  this 
ended  in  some  (at  that  time  fruitless)  speculations,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  world  these  wretches  lived  in ; 
how  far  off  the  coast  was  from  whence  they  came ;  what  they 
ventured  so  far  from  home  for ;  what  kind  of  boats  they  had  ; 
and  why  I  might  not  order  myself,  and  my  business  so,  that  I 
might  be  as  able  to  go  over  thither  as  they  were  to  come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to  consider,  what  I  should 
do  with  myself  when  I  came  thither ;  what  should  become  of 
*  me  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages ;  or  how  I  should 
escape  from  them,  if  they  attempted  me ;  no,  nor  so  much  as 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and  not  be 
attacked  by  some  or  other  of  them,  without  any  possibility  of 
delivering  myself;  and  if  I  should  not  fall  into  their  hands, 
what  I  should  do  for  provision,  or  whither  I  should  bend  my 
course  ;  none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say,  so  much  as  came  in  my 
way ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  the  notion  of  my 
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passing  over  in  my  boat  to  the  main  land.  I  looked  back  upon 
my  present  condition  as  the  most  miserable  that  coold  possibly 
be ;  that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  myself  into  anj-thing  but 
death,  that  could  be  called  worse  ;  that  if  I  reached  the  shore 
of  the  main,  I  might,  perhaps,  meet  with  relief;  or  I  might 
coast  along,  as  I  did  on  the  shore  of  Africa,  till  I  came  to  some 
inhabited  country,  and  where  I  might  find  some  relief;  and 
after  all,  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with  some  Christian  ship  that 
might  take  me  in ;  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could 
but  die,  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  these  miseries  at  once. 
Pray,  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  disturbed  mind,  an 
impatient  temper,  made,  as  it  were,  desperate  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  my  troubles,  and  the  disappointments  I  had  met  in 
the  wreck  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  where  I  had  been  so 
near  the  obtaining  of  what  I  so  earnestly  longed  for,  viz.,  some- 
body to  speak  to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  of  the 
place  where  I  was,  and  of  the  probable  means  of  my  deliver- 
ance :  I  say,  I  was  agitated  wholly  by  these  thoughts.  All  my 
calm  of  mind  in  my  resignation  to  Providence,  and  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  dispositions  of  Heaven,  seemed  to  be  suspended ;  and  I 
had,  as  it  were;  no  power  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  any  thing  but 
the  project  of  a  voyage  to  the  main  ;  which  came  upon  me  with 
such  force,  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two  hours  or  more, 
with  such  violence  that  it  set  my  very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and 
my  pulse  beat  as  high  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  fever,  merely  with 
the  extraordinary  fervour  of  my  mind  about  it,  nature,  as  if  I 
had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  the  very  thought  of  it, 
threw  me  into  a  sound  sleep  :  one  would  have  thought  I  should 
have  dreamed  of  it ;  but  I  did  not,  nor  of  any  thing  relating  to 
it ;  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was  going  out  in  the  morning,  as  usual 
from  my  castle,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes,  and  eleven 
savages  coming  to  land,  and  that  they  brought  with  them 
another  savage,  whom  they  were  going  to  kill,  in  order  to  eat 
him ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  savage  that  they  were  going  to 
kill,  jumped  away,  and  ran  for  his  life ;  then  I  thought  in  my 
sleep,  that  he  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove,  before 
my  fortification,  to  hide  himself;  and  that  I  seeing  him  alone, 

'  not  perceiving  that  the  others  sought  him  that  way,  shewed 
:lf  to  him,  and  smihng  upon  him,  encouraged  him,  that  he 
ed  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray  me  to  assist  him ;  upon 
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which  I  shewed  my  ladder,  made  him  go  up  it,  and  carried  him 
into  my  cave,  and  he  became  my  servant ;  and  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  this  man,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Now  I  may  certainly  venture 
to  the  main  land  ;  for  this  fellow  will  serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and 
will  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions,  and 
whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  devoured ;  what  place  to 
venture  into,  and  what  to  escape.'  I  waked  with  this  thought, 
and  was  under  such  inexpressible  impressions  of  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the  disappointments 
which  I  felt  upon  coming  to  nlyself,  and  finding  it  was  no  more 
than  a  dream,  were  equally  extravagant  the  other  way,  and 
threw  me  into  a  very  great  dejection  of  spirit. 

Upon  this,  however,  I  made  this  conclusion,  that  my  only 
way  to  go  about  an  attempt  for  an  escape,  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  a  savage  in  my  possession ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  one 
of  their  prisoners  whom  they  had  condemned  to  be  eaten,  and 
should  bring  hither  to  kill ;  but  these  thoughts  still  were  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  this  without 
attacking  a  whole  caravan  of  them,  and  killing  them  all ;  and 
this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate  attempt,  and  might  miscarry 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  greatly  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of 
it  to  me,  and  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  shedding  so 
much  blood,  though  it  was  for  my  deliverance.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  arguments  which  occurred  to  me  against  this,  they 
being  the  same  mentioned  before:  but  though  I  had  other 
reasons  to  offer  now,  viz.,  that  those  men  were  enemies  to  my 
life,  and  would  devour  me,. if  they  could;  that  it  was  self- 
preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver  myself  from  this 
death  of  life,  and  was  acting  in  my  own  defence,  as  much  as  if 
they  were  actually  assaulting  me,  and  the  like ;  I  say,  though 
these  things  argued  for  it,  yet  the  thoughts  of  shedding  human 
blood  for  my  deliverance  were  very  terrible  to  me,  and  such  as  I 
could  by  no  means  reconcile  myself  to  a  great  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes  with  myself,  and 
after  great  perplexities  about  it  (for  all  these  arguments,  one  way 
and  another,  struggled  in  my  head  a  long  time),  the  eager  pre- 
vailing desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered  all  the  rest,  and 
I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of  these  savages  into  my  hands, 
cost  what  it  would  :  the  next  thing  then  was  to  contrive  how  to 
do  it ;  and  this  indeed  was  very  difficult  to  resolve  on  :  but  as  I 
could  pitch  upon  no  probable  means  for  it,  so  I  resolved  to  put 
myself  upon  the  watch  to  see  them  when  they  came  on  shore, 
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and  leave  the  rest  to  the  event,  taking  such  measures  as  the 
opportunity  should  present,  let  it  be  what  it  would. 

With  these  resolutions  in  my  thoughts,  I  set  myself  upon  the 
scout  as  often  as  possible,  and  indeed  so  often,  till  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  it ;  for  it  was  above  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  waited,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to  the  west  end,  and  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  island,  almost  every  day,  to  see  the 
canoes,  but  none  appeared :  this  was  very  discouraging,  and 
began  to  trouble  me  much ;  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  in 
this  case,  as  it  had  done  some  time  before  that,  viz.,  wear  off 
the  edge  of  my  desire  to  the  thing ;  but  the  longer  it  seemed  to 
be  delayed,  the  more  eager  I  was  for  it :  in  a  word,  I  was  not 
at  first  more  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these  savages,  and 
avoid  being  seen  by  them,  than  I  was  now  eager  to  be  upon 
them. 

Besides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one,  nay,  two  or 
three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  slaves 
to  me,  to  do  whatever  I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  able,  at  any  time,  to  do  me  any  hurt.  It  was  a  great 
while  that  I  pleased  myself  with  this  affair,  but  nothing  still 
presented  ;  all  my  fancies  and  schemes  came  to  nothing,  for  no 
savages  came  near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  entertained  these  notions, 
and,  by  long  musing,  had,  as  it  were,  resolved  them  all  into 
nothing,  for  want  of  an  occasion  to  put  them  in  execution,  I  was 
surprised  one  morning  early,  with  seeing  no  less  than  five  canoes 
all  on  shore  together,  on  my  side  the  island,  and  the  people  who 
belonged  to  them  all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight :  the  number 
of  them  broke  all  my  measures  ;  for  seeing  so  many,  and  know- 
ing that  they  always  came  four,  or  six,  or  sometimes  more,  in  a 
boat,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my 
measures  to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  so  I 
lay  still  in  my  castle,  perplexed  and  discomforted  :  however,  I 
put  myself  into  all  the  same  postures  for  an  attack  that  I  had 
formerly  provided,  and  was  just  ready  for  action,  if  anything 
had  presented.  Having  waited  a  good  while,  listening  to  hear 
if  they  made  any  noise ;  at  length  being  very  impatient,  I  set 
my  guns  at  the  foot  of  my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  by  my  two  stages,  as  usual ;  standing  so,  however, 
that  my  head  did  not  appear  above  the  hill,  so  that  they  could 
not  perceive  me  by  any  means  :  here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of 
my  perspective  glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty  in 
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number ;  that  they  had  a  fire  kindled,  and  that  they  had  meat 
dressed ;  how  they  cooked  it,  that  I  knew  not,  or  what  it  was ; 
but  they  were  all  dancing  in  I  know  not  how  many  barbarous 
gestures  and  figures,  their  own  way,  round  the  fire. 

When  I  was  thus  looking  on  them,  I  perceived  by  my  per- 
spective two  miserable  wretches  dragged  from  the  boats,  where, 
it  seems,  they  were  laid  by,  and  were  now  brought  out  for  the 
slaughter.  I  perceived  one  of  them  immediately  fall,  being 
knocked  down,  I  suppose,  with  a  club  or  wooden  sword,  for  that 
was  their  way ;  and  two  or  three  others  were  at  work  immedi- 
ately, cutting  him  open  for  their  cookery,  while  the  other  victim 
was  left  standing  by  himself,  till  they  should  be  ready  for  him  : 
in  that  very  moment  this  poor  wretch,  seeing  himselt  a  little  at 
liberty,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  life,  and  he  started 
away  from  them,  and  ran  with  incredible  swiftness  along  the 
sands,  directly  towards  me,  I  mean,  towards  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  my  habitation  was. 

I  was  dreadfully  frighted  (that  I  must  acknowledge)  when  I 
I>erceived  him  to  run  my  way ;  and  especially  when,  as  I  thought, 
I  saw  him  pursued  by  the  whole  body ;  and  now  I  expected  that 
part  of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly take  shelter  in  my  grove ;  but  I  could  not  depend,  by  any 
means,  upon  my  dream  for  the  rest  of  it,  viz.,  that  the  other 
savages  would  not  pursue  him  thither,  and  find  him  there. 
However,  I  kept  my  station,  and  my  spirits  began  to  recover, 
when  I  found  that  there  were  not  above  three  men  that  followed 
him ;  and  still  more  was  I  encouraged,  when  I  found  he  out- 
stripped them  exceedingly  in  running,  and  gained  ground  of 
them,  so  that  if  he  could  but  hold  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily 
he  would  fairly  get  away  from  them  all. 

There  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the  creek,  which  I 
mentioned  often  at  the  first  part  of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my 
cargoes  out  of  the  ship ;  and  this  I  knew,  he  must  necessarily 
swim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  would  be  taken  there :  but  when 
the  savage  escaping  came  thither,  he  made  nothing  of  it,  though 
the  tide  was  then  up  ;  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about 
thirty  strokes,  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on  with  exceed- 
ing strength  and  swiftness.  When  the  three  pursuers  came  to 
the  creek,  I  found  that  two  of  them  could  swim,  but  the  third 
could  not,  and  that  he,  standing  on  the  other  side,  looked  at  the 
other,  but  went  no  farther;  and  soon  after  went  softly  back 
again,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  very  well  for  him  in  the  main. 
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I  observed,  that  the  two  who  swam  were  yet  more  than  twice 
as  long  swimming  over  the  creek  than  the  fellow  was  that  fled 
from  them.  It  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my  thoughts,  and 
indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  was  my  time  to  get  a  servant,  and 
perhaps  a  companion,  or  assistant,  and  that  I  was  called  plainly 
by  Providence  to  save  this  poor  creature's  life.  I  immediately 
got  down  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedition,  fetched  my  two 
guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  I  observed 
above  ;  and  getting  up  again  with  the  same  haste  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  I  crossed  towards  the  sea ;  and  having  a  very  short 
cut,  and  all  down-hill,  clapped  myself  in  the  way  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  pursued,  hallooing  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who, 
looking  back,  was  at  first  perhaps  as  much  frighted  at  me  as  I 
at  them  ;  but  I  beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to  come  back ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  slowly  advanced  towards  the  two  that 
followed ;  then  rushing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  my  piece ;  I  was  loth  to  fire,  because 
I  would  not  have  the  rest  hear,  though  at  that  distance  it  would 
not  have  been  easily  heard ;  and  being  out  of  sight  of  the 
smoke  too,  they  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to  make  of 
it.  Having  knocked  this  fellow  down,  the  other  who  pursued 
him  stopped,  as  if  he  had  been  frightened,  and  I  advanced 
apace  towards  him  ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  presently 
he  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to  shoot  at  me  ;  so  I 
was  then  necessitated  to  shoot  at  him  first ;  which  I  did,  and 
killed  him  at  the  first  shot.  The  poor  savage  who  fled,  but  had 
stopped,  though  he  saw  both  his  enemies  fallen,  and  killed  (as 
he  thought)  yet  was  so  frighted  with  the  fire  and  noise  of  my 
piece,  that  he  stood  stock-still,  and  neither  came  forward  nor 
went  backward,  though  he  seemed  rather  inclined  to  fly  still 
than  to  come  on.  I  hallooed  again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to 
come  forward,  which  he  easily  understood,  and  came  a  little 
way,  then  stopped  again,  and  then  a  little  farther,  and  stopped 
again ;  and  I  could  then  perceive  that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  just  been  to  be  killed,  as 
his  two  enemies  were.  I  beckoned  him  again  to  come  to  me, 
and  gave  him  all  the  signs  of  encouragement  that  I  could  think 
of ;  and  he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling  down  every  ten 
or  twelve  steps,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  saving  his  life. 
I  smiled  at  him  and  looked  pleasantly,  and  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  still  nearer.  At  length  he  came  close  to  me,  and  he  then 
'-•^eeled  down  again,  kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
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the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  set  my  foot  upon  his 
head.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of  swearing  to  be  my  slave 
for  ever.  I  took  him  up,  and  made  much  of  him,  and  en- 
couraged him  all  I  could.  But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet ; 
for  I  perceived  the  savage,  whom  I  knocked  down,  was  not 
killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and  began  to  come  to  himself: 
so  I  pointed  to  him,  and  showed  him  the  savage,  that  he  was 
not  dead  :  upon  this  he  spoke  some  words  to  me  ;  and  though 
I  could  not  understand  them,  yet  I  thought  they  were  pleasant 
to  hear,  for  they  were  the  first  sound  of  a  man'^  voice  that  I 
had  heard,  my  own  excepted,  for  above  five-and-twenty  years. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections  now:  the  savage, 
who  was  knocked  down,  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  I  perceived  that  my  savage  began  to  be 
afraid  ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  I  presented  my  other  piece  at  the 
man,  scs  if  I  would  shoot  him :  upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I 
call  him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  my  sword, 
which  hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side  ;  so  I  did  :  he  no  sooner 
had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his  enemy,  and  at  one  blow  cut  off  his 
head  so  cleverly,  no  executioner  in  Germany  could  have  done  it 
sooner  or  better ;  which  I  thought  it  very  strange  for  one,  who, 
I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a  sword  in  his  life  before, 
except  their  own  wooden  swords.  However,  it  seems,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  they  make  their  wooden  swords  so  sharp, 
so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that  they  will  cut  off  heads 
even  with  them,  nay,  and  arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me  in  sign  of 
triumph,  and  brought  me  the  sword  again,  and,  with  abundance 
of  gestures,  which  I  did  not  understand,  laid  it  down,  with  the 
head  of  the  savage  that  he  had  killed,  just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was,  to  know  how  I  had 
killed  the  other  Indian  so  far  off;  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made 
signs  to  me  to  let  him  go  to  him :  so  I  bade  him  go,  as  well  as 
I  could.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  stood  like  one  amazed, 
looking  at  him  ;  turned  him  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ; 
looked  at  the  wound  the  bullet  had  made,  which  it  seems  was 
just  in  his  breast,  where  it  had  made  an  hole,  and  no  great 
quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  but  he  had  bled  inwardly,  for  he 
was  quite  dead ;  then  he  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  came 
back ;  so  I  turned  to  go  away,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  me, 
inaking  signs  to  him  that  more  might  come  after  them. 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me  that  he  should  bury  them  with 
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sand,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  rest,  if  they  followed ; 
and  so  I  made  signs  again  to  him  to  do  so :  he  fell  to  work,  and 
in  an  instant  he  had  scraped  an  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  hands, 
big  enough  to  bury  the  first  in,  and  then  dragged  him  into  it, 
and  covered  him,  and  did  so  also  by  the  other.  I  believe  he 
had  buried  them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  calling  him 
away,  I  carried  him  not  to  my  castle,  but  quite  away  to  my 
cave,  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island ;  so  I  did  not  let  my 
dream  come  to  pass  in  that  part ;  viz.,  that  he  came  into  my 
grove  for  shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  raisins  to  eat,  and  a 
draught  of  water,  which  I  found  he  was  indeed  in  great  distress 
for,  by  his  running ;  and  having  refreshed  him,  I  made  signs 
for  him  to  go  lie  down  and  sleep,  pointing  to  a  place  where  I 
had  laid  a  great  parcel  of  rice-straw,  and  a  blanket  upon  it, 
which  I  used  to  sleep  upon  myself  sometimes:  so  the  poor 
creature  lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely  handsome  fellow,  perfectly  well  made,  with 
straight  long  limbs,  not  too  large,  tall  and  well-shaped,  and,  as  I 
reckon,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  a  very  good  counten- 
ance, not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but  seemed  to  have  something 
very  manly  in  his  face,  and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweetness  and  softness 
of  an  European  in  his  countenance  too,  especially  when  he  smiled : 
his  hair  was  long  and  black,  not  curled  like  wool ;  his  forehead 
very  high  and  large,  and  a  great  vivacity  and  sparkling  sharp- 
ness in  his  eyes.  The  colour  of  his  skin  was  not  quite  black, 
but  very  tawny,  and  yet  not  of  an  ugly  yellow  nauseous  tawny, 
as  the  Brasilians  and  Virginians,  and  other  natives  of  America 
are ;  but  of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  colour,  that  had  in  it 
something  very  agreeable,  though  not  very  easy  to  describe. 
His  face  was  round  and  plump,  his  nose  small,  not  fiat  like  the 
negroes,  a  very  good  mouth,  thin  lips,  and  his  teeth  fine,  well-set, 
and  white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered,  rather  than  slept, 
about  half  an  hour,  he  waked  again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave 
to  me,  for  I  had  been  milking  my  goats,  which  I  had  in  the 
enclosure  just  by.  When  he  espied  me,  he  came  running  to  me, 
laying  himself  down  again  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the  possible 
signs  of  an  humble  thankful  disposition,  making  many  antic 
gestures  to  shew  it.  At  last  he  lays  his  head  flat  upon  the 
ground,  close  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my  other  foot  upon  his  head, 
as  he  had  done  before  ;  and  after  this,  made  all  the  signs  to  me 
of  subjection,  servitude,  and  submission  imaginable,  to  let  me 
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know  how  much  he  would  serve  me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I 
understood  him  in  many  things,  and  let  him  know  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  him.  In  a  little  time  I  began  to  speak  to 
him,  and  teach  him  to  speak  to  me :  and  first,  I  made  him 
know  his  name  should  be  Friday,  which  was  the  day  I  saved 
his  life ;  and  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory  of  the  time.  I  like- 
wise taught  him  to  say  '  Master,'  and  then  let  him  know  that 
was  to  be  my  name  ;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  *  Yes '  and 
'  No,'  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  them.  I  gave  him  some 
milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let  him  see  me  drink  it  before  him, 
sop  my  bread  in  it ;  and  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
like,  which  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made  signs  that  it 
was  very  good  for  him. 

I  kept  there  with  him  all  that  night ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  I  beckoned  him  to  come  with  me,  and  let  him  know  I 
would  give  him  some  clothes :  at  which  he  seemed  very  glad, 
for  he  was  stark-naked.  As  we  went  by  the  place  where  he 
had  buried  the  two  men,  he  pointed  exactly  to  the  spot,  and 
shewed  me  the  marks  that  he  had  made  to  find  them  again, 
making  signs  to  me  that  we  should  dig  them  up  again  and  eat 
them.  At  this  I  appeared  very  angry,  expressed  my  abhorrence 
of  it,  made  as  if  I  would  vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and 
beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to  come  away,  which  he  did 
immediately,  with  great  submission.  I  then  led  him  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  his  enemies  were  gone,  and  pulling  out 
my  glass,  I  looked,  and  saw  plainly  the  place  where  they  had 
been,  but  no  appearance  of  them,  or  of  their  canoes  ;  so  that  it 
was  plain  that  they  were  gone,  and  had  left  their  two  comrades 
behind  them,  without  any  search  after  them. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  this  discovery ;  but  having  now 
more  courage,  and  consequently  more  curiosity,  I  took  my  man 
Friday  with  me,  giving  him  the  sword  in  his  hand,  with  the  bow 
and  arrows  at  his  back,  which  I  found  he  could  use  very  dex- 
terously, making  him  carry  one  gun  for  me,  and  I  two  for  my- 
self, and  away  we  marched  to  the  place  where  these  creatures 
had  been  ;  for  I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  fuller  intelligence  of 
them.  When  I  came  to  the  place,  my  very  blood  ran  chill  in 
my  veins,  and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  at  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle  :  indeed,  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  at  least  it  was  so  to 
me,  though  Friday  made  nothing  of  it.  The  place  was  covered 
with  human  bones,  the  ground  dyed  with  the  blood,  great  pieces 
of  flesh  left  here  and  there  half-eaten,  mangled,  and  scorched  ; 
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and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant  feast  they  had 
been  making  there  after  a  victory  over  their  enemies.  I  saw 
three  skulls,  five  hands,  and  the  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and 
feet,  and  abundance  of  other  parts  of  the  bodies  ;  and  Friday, 
by  his  signs,  made  me  understand  that  they  brought  over  four 
prisoners  to  feast  upon ;  that  three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and 
that  he,  pointing  to  himself,  was  the  fourth :  that  there  had 
been  a  great  battle  between  them  and  their  next  king,  whose 
subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  been  one  of;  and  that  they  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  all  which  were  carried  to 
several  places  by  those  that  had  taken  them  in  the  flight,  in 
order  to  feast  upon  them,  as  was  done  here  by  these  wretches 
upon  those  they  brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skulls,  bones,  flesh,  and 
whatever  remained,  and  lay  them  together  on  an  heap,  and 
make  a  great  fire  upon  it,  and  bum  them  all  to  ashes.  I  found 
Friday  had  still  an  hankering  stomach  after  some  of  the  flesh, 
and  was  still  a  cannibal  in  his  nature ;  but  I  discovered  so  much 
abhorrence  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it,  and  at  the  least  appear- 
ance of  it,  that  he  durst  not  discover  it ;  for  I  had,  by  some 
means,  let  him  know  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he  offered  it. 

When  he  had  done  this,  we  came  back  to  our  castle,  and 
there  I  fell  to  work  with  my  man  Friday.  And  first  of  all,  I 
gave  him  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  which  I  had  out  of  the  poor 
gunner's  chest  I  mentioned,  and  which  I  found  in  the  wreck  ; 
and  which,  with  a  little  alteration,  fitted  him  very  well :  then  I 
made  him  a  jerkin  of  goat's-skin  as  well  as  my  skill  would  allow, 
and  I  was  now  grown  a  tolerably  good  tailor  :  and  I  gave  him  a 
cap,  which  I  had  made  of  a  hare-skin,  very  convenient,  and 
fashionable  enough :  and  thus  he  was  dressed,  for  the  present, 
tolerably  well,  and  mighty  well  was  he  pleased  to  see  himself 
almost  as  well  clothed  as  his  master:  it  is  true,  he  went 
awkwardly  in  these  things  at  first ;  wearing  the  drawers  was 
very  awkward  to  him,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat  galled 
his  shoulders  and  the  inside  of  his  arms;  but  a  little  easing 
them,  where  he  complained  they  hurt  him,  and  using  himself  to 
them,  at  length  he  took  to  them  very  well. 

The  next  day  after  I  came  home  to  my  hutch  with  him,  I 
began  to  consider  where  I  should  lodge  him ;  and  that  I  might 
do  well  for  him,  and  yet  be  perfectly  easy  myself,  I  made  a  little 
tent  for  him  in  the  vacant  place  between  my  two  fortifications, 
in  the  inside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  outside  of  the  first :  and  as 
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there  was  a  door  or  entrance  there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a 
formal  framed  door-case,  and  a  door  to  it  of  boards,  and  se.t  it 
up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  entrance  ;  and  causing  the 
door  to  open  on  the  inside,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  in 
my  ladders  too  ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come  at  me  in  the 
inside  of  my  innermost  wall,  without  making  so  much  noise  in 
getting  over,  that  it  must  needs  awaken  me ;  for  my  first  wall 
had  now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles,  covering  all  my 
tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  was  again  laid 
across  with  small  sticks  instead  of  laths,  and  then  thatched  over 
a  great  thickness  with  the  rice-straw,  which  was  strong  like 
reeds ;  and  at  the  hole  or  place  which  was  left  to  go  in  or  out  by 
the  ladder,  I  had  placed  a  kind  of  trap-door,  which  if  it  had  been 
attempted  on  the  outside,  would  not  have  opened  at  all,  but 
would  have  fallen  down,  and  made  a  great  noise ;  and  as  to 
weapons,  I  took  them  all  into  my  side  every  night. 

But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution  ;  for  never  man  had 
a  more  faithful,  loving,  sincere  servant  than  Friday  was  to  me ; 
without  passions,  suUenness,  or  designs  ;  perfectly  obliging  and 
engaging ;  his  very  affections  were  tied  to  me,  like  those  of  a 
child  to  a  father ;  and  I  dare  say  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  saving  mine,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever :  the 
many  testimonies  he  gave  me  of  this,  put  it  out  of  doubt ;  and 
soon  convinced  me,  that  I  needed  to  use  no  precautions  as  to 
my  safety  on  his  account. 

This  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  and  that  with 
wonder,  that  however  it  had  pleased  God  in  His  providence, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  works  of  His  hands,  to  take  from 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  of  His  creatures,  the  best  uses  to 
which  their  faculties  and  the  powers  of  their  souls  are  adapted ; 
yet  that  He  has  bestowed  upon  them  the  same  powers,  the 
same  reason,  the  same  affections,  the  same  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness and  obligation,  the  same  passions  and  resentments  of 
wrongs,  the  same  sense  of  gratitude,  sincerity,  fidelity,  and  all 
the  capacities  of  doing  good,  and  receiving  good,  that  he  has 
given  to  us ;  and  that  when  He  pleases  to  offer  them  occasions 
of  exerting  these,  they  are  as  ready,  nay,  more  ready  to  apply 
them  to  the  right  uses  for  which  they  were  bestowed  than  we 
are.  And  this  made  me  very  melancholy  sometimes,  in  reflect- 
ing, as  the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  a  use  we 
make  of  all  these,  even  though  we  have  these  powers  enlightened 
by  the  great  lamp  of  instruction,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  the 
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knowledge  of  His  Word,  added  to  our  understanding ;  and  why 
it  h^  pleased  God  to  hide  the  like  saving  knowledge  from  so 
many  millions  of  souls,  who,  if  one  might  judge  by  this  poor 
savage,  would  make  a  much  better  use  of  it  than  we  did. 

From  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far  to  invade  the  sove- 
reignty of  Providence ;  and,  as  it  were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so 
arbitrary  a  disposition  of  things,  that  should  hide  that  light  from 
some,  and  reveal  it  to  others,  and  yet  expect  a  like  duty  from 
both :  but  I  shut  it  up,  and  checked  my  thoughts  with  this 
conclusion.  First,  that  we  do  not  know  by  what  light  and  law 
these  should  be  condemned ;  but  that  as  God  was  necessarily, 
and  by  the  nature  of  His  being,  infinitely  holy  and  just,  so  it 
could  not  be,  but  that  if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced  to 
absence  from  Himself,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  against  that 
light,  which,  as  the  Scripture  says,  was  a  law  to  themselves,  and 
by  such  rules  as  their  consciences  would  acknowledge  to  be  just, 
though  the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us  :  and,  secondly, 
that  still,  as  we  are  all  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  no  vessel 
could  say  to  Him,  '  Why  hast  Thou  formed  me  thus  ?' 

But  to  return  to  my  new  companion.  I  was  greatly  delighted 
with  him,  and  made  it  my  business  to  teach  him  everything  that 
was  proper  to  make  him  useful,  handy,  and  helpful ;  but  especi- 
ally to  make  him  speak,  and  understand  me  when  I  spake :  and 
he  was  the  aptest  scholar  that  ever  was ;  and  particularly  was 
so  merry,  so  constantly  diligent ;  and  so  pleased  when  he  could 
but  understand  me,  or  make  me  understand  him,  that  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to  him.  And  now  my  life  began  to 
be  so  easy  that  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I  but  have 
been  safe  from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to 
remove  from  the  place  while  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned  to  my  castle,  I 
thought  that,  in  order  to  bring  Friday  off  from  his  horrid  way 
of  feeding,  and  from  the  relish  of  a  cannibal's  stomach,  I  ought 
to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  I  took  him  out  with  me  one 
morning  to  the  woods.  I  went,  indeed,  intending  to  kill  a  kid 
out  of  my  own  flock,  and  bring  it  home  and  dress  it :  but  as  I 
was  going,  I  saw  a  she-goat  lying  down  in  the  shade,  and  two 
young  kids  sitting  by  her.  I  catched  hold  of  Friday,  *  Hold,' 
said  I,  '  stand  still ;'  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir ;  imme- 
diately I  presented  my  piece,  shot  and  killed  one.  of  the  kids. 
The  poor  creature,  who  had,  at  a  distance  indeed,  seen  me  kill 
the  savage,  his  enemy,  but  did  not  know  or  could  imagine  how 
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it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trembled  and  shook,  and 
looked  so  amazed,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  sunk  down  ; 
he  did  not  see  the  kid  I  had  shot  at,  or  perceive  I  had  killed  it, 
but  ripped  up  his  waistcoat  to  feel  if  he  was  not  wounded  ;  and, 
as  I  found  presently,  thought  I  was  resolved  to  kill  him ;  for  he 
came  and  kneeled  down  to  me,  and,  embracing  my  knees,  said 
a  great  many  things  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  could  easily 
see  that  his  meaning  was  to  pray  me  not  to  kill  him. 

I  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I  would  do  him  no 
harm ;  and  taking  him  up  by  the  hand  laughed  at  him,  and 
pointing  to  the  kid  which  I  had  killed,  beckoned  to  him  to  run 
and  fetch  it,  which  he  did ;  and  while  he  was  wondering  and 
looking  to  see  how  the  creature  was  killed,  I  loaded  my  gun 
again,  and  by-and-by  I  saw  a  great  fowl,  like  an  hawk,  sit  upon 
a  tree  within  shot :  so,  to  let  Friday  understand  a  little  what  I 
would  do,  I  called  him  to  me  again,  pointing  at  the  fowl,  which 
was  indeed  a  parrot,  though  I  thoiight  it  had  been  an  hawk ;  I 
say,  pointing  to  the  parrot,  and  to  my  gun,  and  to  the  ground 
under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would  make  him  fall,  I  made 
him  understand  that  I  would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird  ;  accord- 
ingly I  fired,  and  bid  him  look,  and  immediately  he  saw  the 
parrot  fall.  He  stood  like  one  frighted  again,  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  had  said  to  him ;  and  I  found  he  was  the  more 
amazed,  because  he  did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the 
gun ;  but  thought  there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of  death 
and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able  to  kill  man,  beast,  bird,  or 
anything  near  or  far  off :  for  the  astonishment  this  created  in 
him  was  such  as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ;  and  I 
believe,  if  I  would  have  let  him,  he  would  have  worshipped  me 
and  my  gun :  as  for  the  gun  itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
touch  it  for  several  days  after  ;  but  would  speak  to  it,  and  talk 
to  it,  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when  he  was  by  himself; 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learned  of  him,  was  to  desire  it  not  to 
kill  him. 

Well,  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over  at  this,  I  pointed 
to  him  to  run  and  fetch  the  bird  I  had  shot,  which  he  did,  but 
stayed  some  time ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being  quite  dead,  had 
fluttered  a  good  way  off  from  the  place  where  she  fell ;  however, 
he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and  brought  her  to  me ;  and,  as  I 
had  perceived  his  ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  this 
advantage  to  charge  the  gun  again,  and  not  let  him  see  me  do 
it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other  mark  that  might  pre* 
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sent ;  but  nothing  more  offered  at  that  time :  so  I  brought 
home  the  kid ;  and  the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off,  and 
cut  it  out  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  having  a  pot  for  that  purpose, 
I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of  the  flesh,  and  made  some  very  good 
broth.  After  I  had  began  to  eat  some,  I  gave  some  to  my  man, 
who  seemed  very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  well ;  but  that 
which  was  strangest  to  him,  was,  to  see  me  eat  salt  with  it.  He 
made  a  sign  to  me  that  the  salt  was  not  good  to  eat;  and 
putting  a  little  into  his  own  mouth,  he  seemed  to  nauseate  it, 
and  would  spit  and  sputter  at  it,  washing  his  mouth  with  fresh 
water  after  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  took  some  meat  in  my 
mouth  without  salt,  and  I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for 
want  of  salt,  as  fast  as  he  had  done  at  the  salt ;  but  it  would 
not  do,  he  would  never  care  for  salt  with  meat,  or  in  his  broth ; 
at  least,  not  a  great  while,  and  then  but  a  very  little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and  broth,  I  was 
resolved  to  feast  him  the  next  day  with  roasting  a  piece  of  the 
kid :  this  I  did  by  hanging  it  before  the  fire  in  a  string,  as  I  had 
seen  many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles  up,  one  on 
each  side  the  fire,  and  one  across  on  the  top,  and  tying  the 
string  to  the  cross-stick,  letting  the  meat  turn  continually  :  this 
Friday  admired  very  much;  but  when  he  came  to  taste  the 
flesh,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how  well  he  liked  it, 
that  I  could  not  but  understand  him ;  and  at  last  he  told  me 
he  would  never  eat  man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating  some  com  out,  and 
sifting  it  in  the  manner  I  used  to  do,  as  I  observed  before ;  and 
he  soon  understood  how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially  after  he 
had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  that  it  was  to  make 
bread  of;  for  after  that  I  let  him  see  me  make  my  bread,  and 
bake  it  too  ;  and  in  a  little  time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the 
work  for  me,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider,  that  having  two  mouths  to  feed 
instead  of  one,  I  must  provide  more  ground  for  my  harvest,  and 
plant  a  larger  quantity  of  com  than  I  used  to  do  ;  so  I  marked 
out  a  larger  piece  of  land,  and  began  the  fence  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  in  which  Friday  not  only  worked  very  wil- 
lingly, and  very  hard,  but  did  it  very  cheerfully ;  and  I  told  him 
what  it  was  for,  that  it  was  for  com  to  make  more  bread, 
because  he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I  might  have  enough  for 
him  and  myself  too :  he  appeared  very  sensible  of  that  part,  and 
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let  me  know,  that  he  thought  I  had  much  more  labour  upon  me 
on  his  account  than  I  had  for  myself,  and  that  he  would  work 
the  harder  for  me,  if  I  would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  year  of  all  the  life  I  led  in  this  place. 
Friday  began  to  talk  pretty  well,  and  understand  the  names  of 
almost  everything  I  had  occasicm  to  call  for,  and  of  every  place 
I  had  to  send  him  to,  and  talk  a  great  deal  to  me  ;  so  that,  in 
short,  I  began  now  to  have  some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which 
indeed  I  had  very  little  occasion  for  before ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
speech.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him,  I  had  a  singular 
satisfaction  in  the  fellow  himself;  his  simple  unfeigned  honesty 
appeared  to  me  more  and  more  every  day,  and  I  began  really  to 
love  the  creature ;  and  on  his  side,  I  believe  he  loved  me  more 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  had  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hankering  inclination 
to  his  own  country  again ;  and  having  taught  him  English  so 
well  that  he  could  answer  me  almost  any  questions,  I  asked  him, 
whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never  conquered  in 
battle  ?  At  which  he  smiled,  and  said,  '  Yes,  yes,  we  always 
fight  the  better ;'  that  is,  he  meant,  *  Always  get  the  better  in 
fight ;'  and  so  we  began  the  following  discourse.  '  You  always 
fight  the  better  !*  said  I.  *  How  came  you  to  be  taken  prisoner 
then,  Friday?' 

Friday.     '  My  nation  beat  much  for  all  that.* 

Master.  '  How  beat  ?  if  your  nation  beat  them,  how  came 
you  to  be  taken  V 

Friday.  *  They  more  than  my  nation  in  the  place  where  me 
was ;  they  take  one,  two,  three,  and  me.  My  nation  over  beat 
them  in  the  yonder  place,  where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation 
take  one,  two,  great  thousand.' 

Master.  '  But  why  did  not  your  side  recover  you  from  the 
hands  of  your  enemies  then  ?' 

Friday.  '  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and  make  go  in 
the  canoe ;  my  nation  have  no  canoe  that  time.' 

Master.  *  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  nation  do  with 
the  men  they  take  ?  Do  they  carry  them  away,  and  eat  them 
as  these  did  ?' 

Friday.     '  Yes,  my  nation  eat  mans  too,  eat  all  up.' 

-Master.     *  Where  do  they  carry  them  ?' 

Friday.     '  Go  to  other  place  where  they  think.' 

Master.     '  Do  they  come  hither  ?' 

Friday.     '  Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither :  come  other  else  place.* 

12 — z 
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Master.     *  Have  you  been  here  vnth  them  ?' 

Friday.  *  Yes,  I  been  here'  [points  to  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island,  which,  it  seems,  was  their  side.] 

By  this  I  understood,  that  my  man  Friday  had  formerly  been 
among  the  savages  who  used  to  come  on  shore,  on  the  farther 
part  of  the  island,  on  the  said  man-eating  occasions  that  he  was 
now  brought  for ;  and  some  time  after,  when  I  took  the  courage 
to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being  the  same  I  formerly  mentioned, 
he  presently  knew  the  place,  and  told  me,  he  was  there  once 
when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and  one  child :  he 
could  not  tell  twenty  in  English,  but  he  numbered  them  by  laying 
so  many  stones  in  a  row,  and  pointed  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces  what  follows  ; 
— that  after  I  had  had  this  discourse  with  him,  I  asked  him,  how 
far  it  was  from  our  island  to  the  shore,  and  whether  the  canoes 
were  not  often  lost  ?  He  told  me  there  was  no  danger,  no 
canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that  after  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  there  was 
a  current,  and  a  wind  always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon. 

This  I  understand  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets  of  the  tide,  as 
going  out,  or  coming  in ;  but  I  afterwards  understood  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  great  draught  and  reflux  of  the  mighty  river 
Oroonoque ;  in  the  mouth  of  which  river,  as  I  thought  after- 
wards, our  island  lay ;  and  that  this  land,  which  I  perceived  to 
the  W.  and  N.W.  was  the  great  island  Trinidad,  on  the  north 
point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river :  I  asked  Friday  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants,  the  sea,  the  coast, 
and  what  nations  were  near :  he  told  me  all  he  knew,  with  the 
greatest  openness  imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  of  the 
several  nations  of  his  sort  of  people,  but  could  get  no  other 
name  than  Caribs  ;  from  whence  I  easily  understood,  that  these 
were  the  Caribbees,  which  our  maps  place  on  that  part  of 
America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoque 
to  Guinea,  and  onwards  to  St.  Martha :  he  told  me,  that  up  a 
great  way  beyond  the  moon,  that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
moon,  which  must  be  W.  from  their  country,  there  dwelt  white- 
bearded  men,  like  me,  and  pointed  to  my  great  whiskers,  which 
I  mentioned  before ;  and  that  they  had  killed  much  mans,  that 
was  his  word  :  by  which  I  understood  he  meant  the  Spaniards, 
whose  cruelties  in  America  had  been  spread  over  the  whole 
countries,  and  were  remembered  by  all  the  nations  from  father 
to  son. 
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I  enquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might  come  from  this 
island,  and  get  among  those  white  men :  he  told  me,  '  Yes,  yes, 
I  might  go  in  two  canoe ;'  I  could  not  understand  what  he 
meant  by  two  canoe  ;  till  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  I  found 
he  meant,  that  it  must  be  in  a  large  great  boat  as  big  as  two 
canoes. 

This  part  of  Friday's  discourse  began  to  relish  with  me  very 
well ;  and  from  this  time  I  entertained  some  hopes,  that  one  time 
or  other  I  might  find  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  from  this 
place,  and  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a  means  to  help  me 
to  do  it. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now  been  with  me,  and 
that  he  began  to  speak  to  me,  and  understand  me,  I  was  not 
wanting  to  lay  a  foundation  of  religious  knowledge  in  his  mind ; 
particularly,  I  asked  him  one  time,  '  Who  made  him  ?'  The 
poor  creature  did  not  understand  me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had 
asked  who  was  his  father  :  but  I  took  it  by  another  handle,  and 
asked  him,  '  Who  made  the  sea,  the  ground  he  walked  on,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  ?'  He  told  me,  it  was  one  old  Benamuckee 
that  lived  beyond  all ;  he  could  describe  nothing  of  this  great 
person,  but  that  he  wa:s  very  old ;  much  older,  he  said,  than 
the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or  the  stars.  I  asked  him 
then.  If  this  old  person  had  made  all  things,  why  did  not  all 
things  worship  him  ?  He  looked  very  grave,  and  with  a 
perfect  look  of  innocence,  said,  '  All  things  said  O !  to  him.* 
I  asked  him  if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went  away 
anywhere  ?  He  said  *  Yes,  they  all  went  to  Benamuckee.'  Then 
I  asked  him,  whether  those  they  eat  up  went  thither  too  ?  he 
said,  '  Yes.' 

From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  I  told  him  that  the  great  Maker  of  all  things 
lived  there,  pointing  up  towards  heaven  :  that  He  governs  the 
world  by  the  same  power  and  providence  by  which  He  made 
it ;  that  He  was  omnipotent,  could  do  everything  for  us ;  give 
everything  to  us,  take  everything  from  us ;  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
I  opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  attention,  and  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  the  notion  of  Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to 
redeem  us,  and  of  the  manner  of  making  our  prayers  to  God, 
and  His  being  able  to  hear  us,  even  into  heaven.  He  told  me 
one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up  beyond  the  sun.  He 
must  needs  be  a  greater  God  than  their  Benamuckee,  who 
lived  but  a  little  way  off,  and  yet  could  not  hear,  till  they  went 
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up  to  the  great  mountains,  where  he  dwelt,  to  speak  to  him.  I 
asked  him,  if  ever  he  went  thither  to  speak  to  him  ?  He  said, 
*  No,  they  never  went  that  were  young  men ;  none  went  thither 
but  the  old  men ;  whom  he  caUed  their  Oowookakee,  that  is, 
as  I  made  him  explain  it  to  me,  their  religious,  or  clergy ;  and 
that  they  went  to  say  O !  (so  he  called  saying  prayers),  and 
then  came  back,  and  told  them  what  Benamuckee  said/  By 
this  I  observed  that  there  is  priestcraft  even  amongst  the  most 
blinded  ignorant  Pagans  in  the  world ;  and  the  policy  of  making 
a  secret  religion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  veneration  of  the 
people  to  the  clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Roman,  but 
perhaps  among  all  religions  in  the  world,  even  among  the  most 
brutish  and  barbarous  savages. 

I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my  man  Friday ;  and 
told  him,  that  the  pretence  of  their  old  men  going  up  to  the 
mountains  to  say  O  !  to  their  god  Benamuckee,  was  a  cheat ; 
and  their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  he  said,  was  much 
more  so  ;  that  if  they  met  with  any  answer,  or  spoke  with  any 
one  there,  it  must  be  with  an  evil  spirit :  and  then  I  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  with  him  about  the  devil,  the  original  of 
him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  his  enmity  to  man,  the  reason 
of  it,  his  setting  himself  up  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  world  to  be 
worshipped  instead  of  God,  and  as  God,  and  the  many  strata- 
gems he  made  use  of  to  delude  mankind  to  their  ruin  ;  how  he 
had  a  secret  access  to  our  passions  and  to  our  affections,  to 
adapt  his  snares  so  to  our  inclinations,  as  to  cause  us  even  to 
be  our  own  tempters,  and  to  run  upon  our  own  destructions  by 
our  own  choice. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  his 
mind  about  the  devil  as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God  : 
nature  assisted  all  my  arguments  to  evidence  to  him  even  the 
necessity  of  a  great  first  cause,  and  over-ruling  governing  power, 
a  secret  directing  Providence,  and  of  the  equity  and  justice  of 
paying  homage  to  Him  that  made  us,  and  the  like  :  but  there 
appeared  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit ;  of 
his  original,  his  being,  his  nature,  and  above  all,  of  his  inclina- 
tion to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  in  to  do  so  too  :  and  the  poor 
creature  puzzled  me  once  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  question 
merely  natural  and  innocent,  that  I  scarce  knew  what  to  say  to 
him.  I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  him  of  the  power  of 
God,  His  omnipotence,  His  dreadful  aversion  to  sin.  His  being 
a  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  how,  as  He  had 
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made  us  all,  He  could  destroy  us,  and  all  the  world,  in  a 
moment ;  and  he  listened  with  great  seriousness  to  me  all  the 
while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the  devil  was  God's 
enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  used  all  his  malice  and  skill 
to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  ruin  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the  like  :  *  Well,'  says  Friday, 

*  but  you  say  God  is  so  strong,  so  great,  is  He  not  much  strong, 
much  might  as  the  devil  ?'  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  I,  '  Friday,  God  is 
stronger  than  the  devil :  God  is  above  the  devil,  and  therefore 
we  pray  to  God  to  tread  him  under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to 
resist  his  temptations,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts.'  *  But,'  says 
he  again,  '  If  God  much  strong,  much  might  as  the  devil,  why 
God  not  kill  the  devil,  so  make  him  no  more  wicked  ?' 

I  was  strangely  surprised  at  his  question ;  and  after  all,  though 
I  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  I  was  but  a  young  doctor,  and  ill 
enough  qualified  for  a  casuist  or  a  solver  of  difficulties  :  and,  at 
first,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  so  I  pretended  not  to  hear 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said  ?  but  he  was  too  earnest  for 
an  answer  to  forget  his  question  :  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  the 
very  same  broken  words  as  above.  By  this  time  I  had  recovered 
myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  '  God  will  at  last  punish  him  severely; 
he  is  reserved  for  the  judgment,  and  is  to  be  cast  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  to  dwell  with  everlasting  fire.'  This  did  not 
satisfy  Friday ;  but  he  returns  upon  me,  repeating  my  words, 
'  Reserve  at  last !  me  no  understand  :  but  why  not  kill  the  devil 
now,  not  kill  great  ago  Y     *  You  may  as  well  ask  me,'  said  I, 

*  why  God  does  not  kill  you  and  me,  when  we  do  wicked  things 
here  that  offend  Him :  we  are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  par- 
doned.' He  muses  awhile  at  this  :  *  Well,  well,'  says  he,  mighty 
affectionately,  '  that  well ;  so  you,  I,  devil,  all  wicked,  all  pre- 
serve, repent,  God  pardon  all.*  Here  I  was  run  down  again  by 
him  to  the  last  9egree,  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me,  how  the 
mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will  guide  reasonable 
creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  of  a  worship  or 
homage  due  to  the  supreme  being  of  God,  as  the  consequence 
of  our  nature  ;  yet  nothing  but  divine  revelation  can  form  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a  redemption  purchased 
for  us ;  of  a  Mediator ;  of  a  new  covenant ;  and  of  an  Inter- 
cessor at  the  footstool  of  God's  throne :  I  say  nothing  but  a 
revelation  from  Heaven  can  form  these  in  the  soul ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I 
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mean  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  promised  for 
the  guide  and  sanctiiier  of  His  people,  are  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary instructors  of  the  souls  of  men  in  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse  between  me  and 
my  man,  rising  up  hastily,  as  upon  some  sudden  occasion  of 
going  out ;  then  sending  him  for  something  a  great  way  off,  I 
seriously  prayed  to  God,  that  He  would  enable  me  to  instruct 
savingly  this  poor  savage,  assisting  by  His  Spirit  the  heart  of 
the  poor  ignorant  creature  to  receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  him  to  himself,  and  would 
guide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  from  the  Word  of  God,  as  his 
conscience  might  be  convinced,  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  soul 
saved :  when  he  came  again  to  me,  I  entered  into  a  long  dis- 
course with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the -redemption  of  man  by 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
preached  from  heaven,  viz.,  of  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  ;  I  then  explained  to  him,  as 
well  as  I  could,  why  our  blessed  Redeemer  took  not  on  Him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  how,  for 
that  reason,  the  fallen  angels  had  no  share  in  the  redemption ; 
that  He  came  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  knowledge,  in  all  the 
methods  I  took  for  this  poor  creature's  instruction ;  and  must 
acknowledge  what  I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  principle 
will  find,  that  in  laying  things  open  to  him,  I  really  informed 
and  instructed  myself  in  many  things,  that  either  I  did  not 
know,  or  had  not  fully  considered  before  ;  but  which  occurred 
naturally  to  my  mind,  upon  my  searching  into  them  for  the 
information  of  this  poor  savage ;  and  I  had  more  affection  in 
my  inquiry  after  things  upon  this  occasion,  than  ever  I  felt 
before :  so  that  whether  this  poor  wild  wretch  was  the  better 
for  me  or  no,  I  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  ever  he 
came  to  me ;  my  grief  sat  lighter  upon  me,  my  habitation  grew 
comfortable  to  me  beyond  measure  ;  and  when  I  reflected,  that 
in  this  solitary  life,  which  I  had  been  confined  to,  I  had  not 
only  been  moved  myself  to  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  to  seek  to 
the  hand  that  brought  me  thither,  but  was  now  to  be  made  an 
instrument,  under  Providence,  to  save  the  life,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  soul  of  a  poor  savage,  and  bring  him  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  he 
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might  know  Christ  Jesus,  to  know  Whom  is  life  eternal ;  I 
say,  when  I  reflected  upon  all  these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran 
through  every  part  of  my  soul,  and  I  frequently  rejoiced  that 
ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place,  which  I  had  often  thought 
the  most  dreadml  of  all  afflictions  that  could  possibly  have 
befallen  me. 

In  this  thankful  frame  I  continued  all  the  remainder  of  my 
time  ;  and  the  conversation  which  employed  the  hours  between 
Friday  and  me  was  such  as  made  the  three  years  which  we 
lived  there  together  perfectly  and  completely  happy,  if  any 
such  thing  as  complete  happiness  can  be  found  in  a  sublunary 
state.  The  savage  was  now  a  good  Christian,  a  much  better 
than  I ;  though  I  have  reason  to  hope,  and  bless  God  for  it, 
that  we  were  equally  penitent,  and  comforted  restored  peni- 
tents :  we  had  here  the  word  of  God  to  read,  and  no  farther 
oflf  from  His  Spirit  to  instruct  than  if  we  had  been  in  England. 

I  always  applied  myself  to  reading  the  Scripture,  and  to  let 
him  know,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  of  what  I  read ;  and 
he  again  by  his  serious  inquiries  and  questions,  made  me,  as  I 
said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the  Scripture  knowledge, 
than  I  should  ever  have  been  by  my  own  private  reading: 
'  another  thing  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here  also,  from 
experience,  in  this  retired  part  of  my  life ;  viz.,  how  infinite  and 
inexpressible  a  blessing  it  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus,  is  so  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  word  of  God,  so  easy  to  be  received  and  under- 
stood, that  as  the  bare  reading  the  Scripture  made  me  capable 
of  understanding  enough  of  my  duty  to  carry  me  directly  on  to 
the  great  work  of  sincere  repentance  for  my  sins,  and  laymg 
hold  of  a  Saviour  for  life  and  salvation,  to  a  stated  reformation 
in  practice,  and  obedience  to  all  God's  commands,  and  this 
without  any  teacher  or  instructor  (I  mean  human),  so  the  plain 
instruction  sufficiently  served  to  the  enlightening  this  savage 
creature,  and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian  as  I  have 
known  few  equal  to  him  in  my  life. 

As  to  the  disputes,  wranglings,  strife  and  contention,  which 
has  happened  in  the  world  about  religion,  whether  niceties  in 
doctrines,  or  schemes  of  church  government,  thev  were  all  per- 
fectly useless  to  us,  as,  for  aught  I  can  yet  see,  they  have  been 
to  all  the  rest  in  the  world  :  we  had  the  sure  guide  to  heaven, 
viz.,  the  word  of  God  ;  and  we  had,  blessed  be  God  !  comfort- 
able views  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teaching  and  instructing  us  by 
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His  word,  leading  us  unto  all  truth,  and  making  us  both  willing 
and  obedient  to  the  instruction  of  His  Word :  and  I  cannot  see 
the  least  use  that  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed  points 
in  religion,  which  have  made  such  confusions  in  the  world, 
would  have  been  to  us,  if  we  could  have  obtained  it. — But  I 
must  go  on  with  the  historical  part  of  things,  and  take  every 
part  in  its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and 
that  he  could  understand  almost  all  I  said  to  him,  and  speak 
fluently,  though  in  broken  English,  to  me,  I  acquainted  him 
with  my  own  story,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  my 
coming  into  the  place ;  how  I  had  lived  there,  and  how  long. 
I  let  him  into  the  mystery  (for  such  it  was  to  him)  of  gunpowder 
and  bullets,  and  taught  him  how  to  shoot.  I  gave  him  a  knife, 
which  he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with ;  and  I  made  him  a 
belt  with  a  frog  hanging  to  it,  such  as  in  England  we  wear 
hangers  in ;  and  in  the  frog,  instead  of  an  hanger,  I  gave  him 
an  hatchet,  which  was  not  only  as  good  a  weapon  in  some 
cases,  but  much  more  useful  upon  many  occasions. 

I  described  to  him  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  which  I  came  from ;  how  we  lived,  how  we  wor- 
shipped God,  how  we  behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we 
traded  in  ships  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  showed 
him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the  place  where  she  lay ;  but  she  was 
all  beaten  in  pieces  long  before,  and  quite  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat,  which  we  lost  when  we 
escaped,  and  which  I  could  not  stir  with  my  whole  strength 
then,  but  was  now  fallen  almost  all  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing 
this  boat,  Friday  stood  musing  a  great  while,  and  said  nothing ; 
I  asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied  upon  ?  At  last,  says  he, 
*  Me  see  such  boat  like  come  to  place  at  my  nation.' 

I  did  not  understand  him  a  good  while ;  but  at  last,  when  I 
had  examined  further  into  it,  I  understood  by  him,  that  a  boat, 
such  as  that  had  been,  came  on  shore  upon  the  country  where 
he  lived,  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather.  I  presently  imagined  that  some  European  ship 
must  have  been  cast  away  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might 
get  loose,  and  drive  ashore ;  but  was  so  dull,  that  I  never  once 
thought  of  men  making  escape  from  a  wreck  thither,  much  less 
whence  they  might  come  ;  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  description 
of  the  boat. 
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Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough ;  but  brought 
me  better  to  understand  him,  when  he  added,  with  some 
warmth,  *  We  save  the  white  mans  from  drown :'  then  I  pre- 
sently asked  him,  if  there  were  any  white  mans,  as  he  called 
them,  in  the  boat?  *Yes,*  he  said,  /the  boat  fall  of  white 
mans.  I  asked  him,  how  many?  he  told  upon  his  fingers 
seventeen.  I  asked  him  then,  what  became  of  them  ?  he  told 
me,  *  They  live,  they  dwell  at  my  nation.' 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  again ;  for  I  presently 
imagined,  that  these  might  be  the  men  belonging  to  the  ship 
that  was  cast  away  in  sight  of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  it :  and 
who,  after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock,  and  they  saw  her 
inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in  their  boat,  and  were 
landed  upon  that  wild  shore  among  the  savages. 

Upon  this  I  inquired  of  him  more  critically,  what  was  become 
of  them  ?  He  assured  me  they  lived  still  there,  that  they  had 
been  there  about  four  years,  that  the  savages  let  them  alone, 
and  gave  them  victuals  to  eat.  I  asked  him,  how  it  came  to 
pass  they  diTl  not  kill  them,  and  eat  them  ?  he  said,  *  No,  they 
make  brother  with  them :'  that  is,  as  I  understood  him,  a  truce : 
and  then  he  added,  *They  eat  no  mans  but  when  make  the 
war  fight :'  that  is  to  say,  they  never  eat  any  men,  but  such  as 
come  to  fight  with  them,  and  are  taken  in  battle. 

It  was  after  this  some  considerable  time,  that  being  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  the  east  side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  as  I 
have  said,  I  had  in  a  clear  day  discovered  the  main  or  con- 
tinent of  America;  Friday,  the  weather  being  very  serene,  looks 
very  earnestly  towards  the  main  land,  and  in  a  kind  of  surprise 
falls  a-jumping  and  dancing,  and  calls  *out  to  me,  for  I  was  at 
some  distance  from  him.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ? 
'  O  joy,'  says  he,  *  O  glad !  there  see  my  country,  there  my 
nation  I ' 

I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure  appeared  in  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  countenance  discovered  a 
strange  eagerness,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  in  his  own  country 
again  ;  and  this  observation  of  mine  put  a  great  many  thoughts 
into  me ;  which  made  me  at  first  not  so  easy  about  my  new 
man  Friday  as  I  was  before  ;  and  I  made  no  doubt,  but  that  if 
Friday  could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would  not 
only  forget  all  his  religion,  but  all  his  obligations  to  me ;  and 
would  be  forward  enough  to  give  his  countrymen  an  account  of 
me,  and  come  back  perhaps  with  an  hundred  or  two  of  them, 
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and  make  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  he  might  be  as  merry  as  he 
used  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies,  when  they  were  taken  in  war. 

But  I  wronged  the  poor  honest  creature  very  much,  for 
which  I  was  very  sorry  afterwards :  however,  as  my  jealousy 
increased,  and  held  me  some  weeks,  I  was  a  little  more  circum- 
spect, and  not  so  familiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before  ;  in  which 
I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too,  the  honest  grateful  creature 
having  no  thought  about  it,  but  what  consisted  of  the  best 
principles  both  as  a  religious  Christian,  and  as  a  grateful  friend ; 
as  appeared  afterwards,  to  my  full  satisfaction. 

Whilst  my  jealousy  of  him  lasted,  you  may  be  sure  I  was 
every  day  pumping  him,  to  see  if  he  would  discover  any  of  the 
new  thoughts  which  I  suspected  were  in  him;  but  I  found 
everything  he  said  was  so  honest,  and  so  innocent,  that  I  could 
find  nothing  to  nourish  my  suspicion ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my 
uneasiness,  he  made  me  at  last  entirely  his  own  again ;  nor  did 
he  in  the  least  perceive  that  I  was  uneasy;  and  therefore  I 
could  not  suspect  him  of  deceit. 

One  day,  walking  up  the  same  hill,  but  the  weather  being 
hazy  at  sea,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  continent,  I  called  to 
him,  and  said,  *  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in  your  own 
country,  your  own  nation  ?'  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  be  much  O 
glad  to  be  at  my  own  nation.'  *  What  would  you  do  there  ?' 
said  I :  *  would  you  turn  wild  again,  eat  men's  flesh  again : 
and  be  a  savage  as  you  were  before  ?'  He  looked  full  of  con- 
cern, and  shaking  his  head,  said,  *  No,  no;  Friday  tell  them  to 
live  good,  tell  them  to  pray  God,  tell  them  to  eat  corn-bread, 
cattle-flesh,  milk,  no  eat  man  again.'  *  Why  then,'  said  I  to 
him,  '  they  will  kill  you.'  He  looked  grave  at  that,  and  then 
said,  *  No,  they  no  kill  me,  they  willing  love  learn  :'  he  meant 
by  this,  they  would  be  willing  to  learn.  He  added,  'they 
learned  much  of  the  bearded  mans  that  came  in  the  boat.' 
Then  I  asked  him,  *  if  he  would  go  back  to  them  ?'  He 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  me  he  could  not  swim  so  far.  I  told 
him  I  would  make  a  canoe  for  him.  He  told  me  he  would  go, 
if  I  would  go  with  him.  *  I  go  !'  said  I,  '  why,  they  will  eat  me 
if  I  come  there.'  '  No,  no,'  says  he,  *  me  make  them  no  eat 
you,  me  make  them  much  love  you :'  he  meant  he  would  tell 
them  how  I  had  killed  his  enemies  and  saved  his  life,  and  so% 
he  would  make  them  love  me.  Then  he  told  me,  as  well  as  he 
could,  how  kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  men,  or  bearded 
men,  as  he  called  them,  who  came  on  shore  in  distress. 
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From  this  time,  I  confess,  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  over,  and 
see  if  I  could  possibly  join  with  these  bearded  men,  who,  I 
made  no  doubt,  were  Spaniards  or  Portuguese ;  not  doubting 
but  if  I  could,  we  might  find  some  method  to  escape  from 
thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a  good  company  together, 
better  than  I  could  from  an  island  forty  miles  off  the  shore,  and 
alone  without  help.  So,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to 
work  again,  by  way  of  discourse ;  and  told  him,  I  would  give 
him  a  boat  to  go  back  to  his  own  nation ;  and  accordingly  I 
carried  him  to  my  frigate,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island ;  and  having  cleared  it  of  water  (for  I  always  kept  it 
sunk  in  the  water),  I  brought  it  out,  shewed  it  him,  and  we 
both  went  into  it. 

I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at  managing  it ;  he 
would  make  it  go  almost  as  swift  and  fast  again  as  I  could ;  so 
when  he  was  in,  I  said  to  him,  *  Well  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go 
to  your  nation  ?'  He  looked  very  dull  at  my  saying  so,  which 
it  seems,  was  because  he  thought  the  boat  too  small  to  go  so 
fax.  I  told  him  then  I  had  a  bigger :  so  the  next  day  I  went 
to  the  place  where  the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had  made,  but 
which  I  could  not  get  into  the  water;  he  said  that  was  big 
enough ;  but  then,  as  I  had  taken  no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain 
two  or  three-and-twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had  split  and 
dried  it,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  rotten.  Friday  told  me, 
such  a  boat  would  do  very  well,  and  would  carry  *  much  enough 
vittle,  drink,  bread  ;'  that  was  his  way  of  talking. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  this  time  so  fixed  upon  my  design 
of  going  over  with  him  to  the  continent,  that  I  told  him  we 
would  go  and  make  one  as  big  as  that,  and  he  should  go  home 
in  it.  He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very  grave  and 
sad.  I  asked  him,  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  asked 
me  again  thus,  *  Why  you  angry  mad  with  Friday  ?  what  me 
done  V  I  asked  him,  what  he  meant  ?  I  told  him  I  was  not 
angry  with  him  at  all.  *  No  angry,  no  angry  !'  says  he,  repeat- 
ing the  word  several  times.  *  Why  send  Friday  home  away  to 
my  nation  ?'  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  Friday,  did  you  not  say  you 
wished  you  were  there  ?'  '  Yes,  yes,'  says  he,  '  wish  be  both 
there  ;  no  wish  Friday  there,  no  master  there.'  In  a  word,  he 
would  not  think  of  going  there  without  me.  *  I  go  there, 
Friday !'  said  I ;  '  what  should  I  do  there  ?'  He  turned  very 
quick  upon  me  at  this.  *  You  do  great  deal  much  good,'  say§ 
he,  '  you  teach  wild  mans  be  good,  sober,  tame  mans ;  you  tell 
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them  know  God,  pray  God,  and  live  new  life.'  '  Alas !  Friday,' 
said  I,  *  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ;  I  am  but  an 
ignorant  man  myself.*  *Yes,  yes,'  says  he,- 'you  teechee  me 
good,  you  teechee  them  good.'  *  No,  no,  Friday >'  said  I,  *  you 
shall  go  without  me  ;  leave  me  here  to  live  by  myself,  as  I  did 
before.'  He  looked  confused  again  at  that  word,  and  running 
to  one  of  the  hatchets  which  he  used  to  wear,  he  takes  it  up 
hastily,  and  gives  it  me.  *  What  must  I  do  with  this  ?'  said  I 
to  him.  *  You  take  kill  Friday,'  says  he.  *  What  must  I  kill 
you  for  ?'  said  I  again.  He  returns  very  quick,  *  What  you 
send  Friday  away  for?  Take  kill  Friday,  no  send  Friday 
away.'  This  he  spoke  so  earnestly,  that  I  saw  tears  stand  in 
his  eyes.  In  a  word,  I  so  plainly  discovered  the  utmost  affec- 
tion in  him  to  me,  and  a  firm  resolution  in  him,  that  I  told  him 
then,  and  often  after,  that  I  would  never  send  him  away  from 
me,  if  he  was  willing  to  stay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  found  by  all  his  discourse  a  settled 
affection  to  me,  and  that  nothing  should  part  him  from  me,  so 
I  found  all  the  foundation  of  his  desire  to  go  to  his  own  country 
was  laid  in  hiS  ardent  affection  to  the  people,  and  his  hopes  of 
my  doing  them  good ;  a  thing  which,  as  I  had  no  notion  of 
myself,  so  I  had  not  the  least  thought  or  intention,  or  desire  of 
undertaking  it :  but  still  I  found  a  strong  inclination  to  my 
attempting  an  escape,  as  above,  founded  on  the  supposition 
gathered  from  the  former  discourse  ;  viz.,  that  there  were 
seventeen  bearded  men  there  ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
delay,  I  went  to  work  with  Friday,  to  find  out  a  great  tree 
proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  periagua  or  canoe,  to  under- 
take the  voyage.  There]  were  trees  enough  in  the  island  to 
have  built  a  little  fleet,  not  of  periaguas  and  canoes  only,  but 
even  of  good  large  vessels :  but  the  main  thing  I  looked  at, 
was  to  get  one  so  near  the  water,  that  we  might  launch  it 
when  it  was  made,  to  avoid  the  mistake  I  committed  at  first. 

At  last  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree;  for  I  found  he  knew 
much  better  than  I  what  kind  of  wood  was  fittest  for  it ;  nor 
can  I  tell  to  this  day  what  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down, 
except  that  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fustic,  or  between 
that  and  the  Nicaragua  wood,  for  it  was  much  of  the  same 
colour  and  smell.  Friday  was  for  burning  the  hollow  or  cavity 
of  this  tree  out,  to  make  it  into  a  boat ;  but  I  shewed  him  how 
rather  f o  cut  it  out  with  tools,  which  after  I  shewed  him  how  to 
use,  he  did  very  handily ;  and  in  about  a  month's  hard  labour 
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we  finished  it,  and  made  it  very  handsome,  especially  when, 
with  our  axes,  which  I  shewed  him  how  to  handle,  we  cut  and 
hewed  the  outside  into  the  true  shape  of  a  boat.  After  this, 
however,  it  cost  us  near  a  fortnight's  time  to  get  her  along,  as 
it  were  inch  by  inch,  upon  great  rollers  into  the  water:  but 
when  she  was  in,  she  would  have  carried  twenty  men  with 
g^eat  ease. 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  though  she  was  so  big,  it 
amazed  me  to  see  with  what  dexterity  and  how  swift  my  man 
Friday  could  manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her  along ;  so  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  go,  and  if  we  might  venture  over  in  her. 
*  Yes,*  he  said,  *  he  venture  over  in  her  very  well,  though  great 
blow  wind:'  however,  I  had  a  farther  design  that  he  knew 
nothing  of,  and  that  was  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and  to  fit 
her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a  mast,  that  was  easy 
enough  to  get :  so  I  pitched  upon  a  straight  young  cedar-tree, 
which  I  found  near  the  place,  and  which  there  was  a  great 
plenty  of  in  the  island ;  and  I  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut  it 
down,  and  gave  him  directions  how  to  shape  and  order  it :  but 
as  to  the  sail,  that  was  my  particular  care ;  I  knew  I  had  old 
sails  or  rather  pieces  of  old  sails  enough ;  but  as  I  had  had 
them  now  twenty-six  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been  very  care- 
ful to  preserve  them,  not  imagining  that  I  should  ever  have  this 
kind  of  use  for  them,  I  did  not  doubt  but  they  were  all  rotten  ; 
and  indeed  most  of  them  were  so :  however,  I  found  two  pieces 
which  appeared  pretty  good,  and  with  these  I  went  to  work,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may 
be  sure)  for  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a  three-cornered 
ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in  England  a  shoulder-of-mutton 
sail,  to  go  with  a  boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the 
top,  such  as  usually  our  ships'  long-boats  sail  with,  and  such  as 
I  best  knew  how  to  manage ;  because  it  was  such  a  one  as  I 
used  in  the  boat  in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbary,  as 
related  in  the  first  part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  performing  this  last  work;  viz.,  rigging 
and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails :  for  I  finished  them  very  com- 
plete, making  a  small  stay,  and  a  sail  or  foresail  to  it,  to  assist 
if  we  should  turn  to  windward ;  and  which  was  more  than  all, 
I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stern  of  her,  to  steer  with ;  and  though 
I  was  but  a  bungling  shipwright,  yet,  as  I  knew  the  usefulness, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  applied  myself  with 
so  much  pains  to  do  it,  that  at  last  I  brought  it  to  pass,  though, 
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considering  the  many  dull  contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed, 
I  think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as  making  the  boat. 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday  to  teach  as  to 
what  belonged  to  the  navigation  of  my  boat ;  for  though  he 
knew  very  well  how  to  paddle  the  canoe,  he  knew  nothing  what 
belonged  to  a  sail  and  a  rudder,  and  was  the  more  amazed 
when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to-and-again  in  the  sea  by  the 
rudder,  and  how  the  sail  gybed,  and  filled  this  way  or  that  way, 
as  the  course  we  sailed  changed ;  - 1  say,  when  he  saw  this,  he 
stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed;  however,  with  a  little  use, 
I  made  all  these  things  familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  expert 
sailor,  except  that  as  to  the  compass  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand very  little  of  that :  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  was  very 
little  cloudy  weather,  and  seldom  or  never  any  fogs  in  those 
parts,  there  was  the  less  occasion  for  a  compass,  seeing  the 
stars  were  always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore  by  day, 
except  in  the  rainy  seasons;  and  then  nobody  cared  to  stir 
abroad,  either  by  land  or  sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  year  of  my 
captivity  in  this  place ;  though  the  three  last  years  that  I  had 
this  creature  with  me  ought  rather  to  be  left  out  of  the  account, 
my  habitation  being  quite  of  another  kind  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  my  time.  I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my  landing  here  with 
the  same  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  mercies  as  at  first ;  and  if 
I  had  such  cause  of  acknowledgment  at  first,  I  had  much  more 
so  now,  having  such  additional  testimonies  of  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence over  me,  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  being  effectually 
and  speedily  delivered  ;  for  I  had  an  invincible  impression  upon 
my  thoughts,  that  my  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  I 
should  not  be  another  year  in  this  place :  however,  I  went  on 
with  my  husbandry,  digging,  planting,  and  fencing,  as  usual : 
I  gathered  and  cured  my  grapes,  and  did  every  necessary  thing, 
as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was  in  the  meantime  upon  me,  when  I 
kept  more  within  doors  than  at  other  times  ;  so  I  had  stowed 
our  new  vessel  as  secure  as  we  could,  bringing  her  up  into  the 
creek,  where,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  landed  my  rafts 
from  the  ship ;  and  haling  her  up  to  the  shore,  at  high-water 
mark,  I  made  my  man  Friday  dig  a  little  dock,  just  big  enough 
for  her  to  float  in  ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  was  out,  we  made 
a  strong  dam  cross  the  end  of  it,  to  keep  the  water  out :  and  so 
she  lay  dry,  as  to  the  tide,  from  the  sea;  and  to  keep  the  rain 
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off,  we  laid  a  great  many  boughs  of  trees  so  thick,  that  she  was 
as  well  thatched  as  an  house ;  and  thus  we  waited  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  in  which  I  designed'  to 
make  my  adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as  the  thought  of 
my  design  returned  with  the  fair  weather,  I  was  preparing 
daily  for  the  voyage  ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  lay  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  provision,  being  the  store  for  the  voyage  ;• 
and  intended,  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time,  to  open  the  dock 
and  launch  out  our  boat.     I  was  busy  one  morning  upon  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bid  him  go  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  turtle  or  tortoise,  a 
thing  which  we  generally  got  once  a  week,  for  the  sake  of  the 
eggs  as  well  as  the  flesh.     Friday  had  not  been  long  gone, 
when  he  came  running  back,  and  flew  over  my  outward  wall, 
or  fence,  like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground,  or  the  steps  he 
set  his  feet  on ;  and  before  I  had  time  to  speak  to  him,  he 
cried  out  to  me,  *  O  master  I  O  master !  O  sorrow !  O  bad !' 
*  What's  the  matter,  Friday  ?'  said  I.     '  O  yonder  there,'  says 
he,  '  one,  two,  three,  canoe  !  one,  two,  three  !'     By  this  way  of 
speaking  I  concluded  there  were  six ;  but  on  enquiry  I  found 
there  were  but  three.     *  Well,   Friday,'   said   I,   '  do  not  be 
frighted ;'  so  I  heartened  him  up  as  well  as  I  could.     However, 
I  saw  the  poor  fellow  was  most  terribly  scared  :  for  nothing  ran  in 
his  head  but  that  they  were  come  to  look  for  him,  and  would 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  eat  him ;  the  poor  fellow  trembled  so, 
that  I  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  him :  I  comforted  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  told  him  I  was  in  as  much  danger'  as  he, 
and  that  they  would  eat  me  as  well  as  him:  'But,'  said  I, 
'Friday,  we  must  resolve  to   fight   them:    Can    you    fight, 
Friday  ?'     '  Me  shoot,'  says  he,  *  but  there  come  many  great 
number.'     '  No  matter  for  that,'  said  I  again,  *  our  guns  will 
fright  them  that  we  do  not  kill.'     So  I  asked  him,  whether,  if 
I  resolved  to  defend  him,  he  would  defend  me,  and  stand  by 
me,  and  do  just  as  I  bade  him  ?     He  said,  '  Me  die,  when  you  bid 
die,  master ;'  so  I  went  and  fetched  a  good  dram  of  rum,  and 
gave  him  ;  for  I  had  been  so  good  an  husband  of  my  rum,  that 
I  had  a  great  deal  left :  when  he  had  drank  it,  I  made  him  take 
the  two  fowling-pieces  which  we  always  carried,  and  load  them 
with  large  swan-shot  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets ;  then  I  took 
four  muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slugs,  and  five  small 
bullets  each;   and  my  two  pistols   I  loaded  with  a  brace  of 
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bullets  each :  I  hung  my  great  sword,  as  usual,  naked  by  my 
side,  and  gave  Friday  his  hatchet. 

When  I  had  thus  prepared  myself,  I  took  my  perspective- 
glass,  and  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  see  what  I  could 
discover;  and  I  found  quickly,  by  my  glass,  that  there  were 
one-and-twenty  savages,  three  prisoners,  and  three  canoes ;  and 
that  their  whole  business  seemed  to  be  the  triumphant  banquet 
upon  these  three  human  bodies  ;  a  barbarous  feast  indeed,  but 
nothing  more  than  as  I  had  observed  was  usual  with  them. 

I  observed  also,  that  they  were  landed,  not  where  they  had 
done  when  Friday  made  his  escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek, 
where  the  shore  was  low,  and  where  a  thick  wood  came  close 
almost  down  to  the  sea:  this,  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
inhuman  errand  these  wretches  came  about,  so  filled  me  with 
indignation,  that  I  came  down  again  to  Friday,  and  told  him,  I 
was  resolved  to  go  down  to  them,  and  kill  them  all ;  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  was  now  gotten  over  his 
fright,  and  his  spirits  being  a  little  raised  with  the  dram  I  had 
given  him,  he  was  very  cheerful ;  and  told  me,  as  before,  he 
would  die  when  I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  first  and  divided  the  arms  which  I 
had  charged,  as  before,  between  us :  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol 
to  stick  in  his  girdle,  and  three  guns  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  I 
took  one  pistol,  and  the  other  three  myself;  and  in  this  posture 
we  marched  out.  I  took  a  small  bottle  of  rum  in  my  pocket, 
and  gave  Friday  a  large  bag  with  more  powder  and  bullets ; 
and  as  to  orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  close  behind  me,  and 
not  to  stir,  shoot,  or  do  anything  till  I  bid  him ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  not  to  speak  a  word :  in  this  posture  I  fetched  a 
compass  to  my  right  hand  of  near  a  mile,  as  well  to  get  over 
the  creek  as  to  get  into  the  wood  ;  so  that  I  might  come  within 
shot  of  them  before  I  could  be  discovered,  which  I  had  seen  by 
my  glass  it  was  easy  to  do. 

While  I  was  making  this  march,  my  former  thoughts  returning, 
I  began  to  abate  my  resolution ;  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  enter- 
tained any  fear  of  their  number ;  for  as  they  were  naked,  un- 
armed wretches,  it  is  certain  I  was  superior  to  them ;  nay, 
though  I  had  been  alone  :  but  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  what 
call,  what  occasion,  much  less  what  necessity  I  was  in,  to  go 
and  dip  my  hands  in  blood,  to  attack  people  who  had  neither 
done  nor  intended  me  any  wrong ;  who,  as  to  me,  were  innocent, 
and  whose  barbarous  customs  were  their  own  disaster,  being  in 
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them  a  token  indeed  of  God's  having  left  them,  with  the  other 
nations  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  such  stupidity  and  to  such 
inhuman  courses ;  but  did  not  call  me  to  take  upon  me  to  be  a 
judge  of  their  actions,  much  less  an  executioner  of  His  justice  ; 
that  whenever  He  thought  fit,  He  would  take  the  cause  into  His 
own  hands,  and  by  national  vengeance  punish  them  for 
national  crimes  ;  but  that  in  the  meantime,  it  was  none  of  my 
business :  that  it  was  true,  Friday  might  justify  it,  because  he 
was  a  declared  enemy,  and  in  a  state  of  war  with  those  very 
particular  people,  and  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  attack  them ; 
but  I  could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  me.  These 
things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon  my  thoughts  all  the  way  as 
I  went,  that  I  resolved  I  would  only  go  place  myself  near  them, 
that  I  might  observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  I  would 
act  then  as  God  should  direct,  but  that  unless  something 
offered  that  was  more  a  call  to  me  than  yet  I  knew  of,  I  would 
not  meddle  with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood,  and  with  all  possible 
wariness  and  silence  (Friday  following  close  at  my  heels)  I 
marched  till  I  came  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  which 
was  next  to  them ;  only  that  one  comer  of  the  wood  lay 
between  me  and  them :  here  I  called  softly  to  Friday,  and 
shewing  him  a  great  tree,  which  was  just  at  the  corner  of  the 
wood,  I  bade  him  go  to  the  tree,  and  bring  me  word  if  he 
could  see  there  plainly  what  they  were  doing :  he  did  so,  and 
came  immediately  back  to  me,  and  told  me  they  might  be 
plainly  viewed  there ;  that  they  were  all  about  the  fire,  eating 
the  flesh  of  one  of  their  prisoners  ;  and  that  another  lay  bound 
upon  the  sand,  a  little  from  them,  whom  he  said  they  would 
kill  next,  and  which  fired  the  very  soul  within  me.  He  told 
me,  it  was  not  one  of  their  nation,  but  one  of  the  bearded  men 
whom  he  had  told  me  of,  who  came  to  their  country  in  the 
boat.  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  very  naming  the  white 
bearded  man,  and,  going  to  the  tree,  I  saw  plainly,  by  my 
glass,  a  white  man,  who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with 
his  hands  and  his  feet  tied  with  flags,  or  things  like  rushes; 
and  that  he  was  an  European,  and  had  clothes  on. 

There  was  another  tree,  and  a  Uttle  thicket  beyond  it,  about 
fifty  yards  nearer  to  them  than  the  place  where  I  was,  which, 
by  going  a  little  way  about,  I  saw  I  might  come  at  undis- 
covered, and  that  then  I  should  be  within  half  shot  of  them : 
so  I  withheld  my  passion,  though  I  was  indeed  enraged  to  the 
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highest  degree:  and  going  back  about  twenty  paces,  I  got 
behind  some  bushes,  which  held  aU  the  way  till  I  came  to  the 
other  tree,  and  then  I  came  to  a  little  rising  ground,  which  gave 
me  a  full  view  of  them,  at  the  distance  gf  about  eighty  yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  for  nineteen  of  the  dread- 
ful wretches  sat  upon  the  ground  all  close  huddled  together, 
and  had  just  sent  the  other  two  to  butcher  the  poor  Christian, 
and  bring,  him,  perhaps  limb  by  limb,  to  their  fire ;  and  they 
were  stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands  at  his  feet.  I  turned  to 
Friday ;  '  Now,  Friday,'  said  I,  '  do  as  I  bid  thee.'  Friday 
said,  he  would.  '  Then,  Friday,'  said  I,  '  do  exactly  as  you 
see  me  do ;  fail  in  nothing.'  So  I  set  down  one  of  the  muskets 
and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  ground,  and  Friday  did  the  like 
by  his;  and  with  the  other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the 
savages,  bidding  him  do  the  like.  Then  asking  him  if  he  was 
ready,  he  said,  *  Yes.'  *  Then  fire  at  them,'  said  I ;  and  the 
same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I,  that  on  the  side 
that  he  shot,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded  three  more  ; 
and  on  my  side,  I  killed  one,  and  wounded  two.  They  were, 
you  may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  consternation  :  and  all  of  them, 
who  were  not  hurt,  jumped  up  upon  their  feet  immediately,  but 
did  not  know  which  way  to  run,  or  which  way  to  look;  for  they 
knew  not  from  whence  their  destruction  came.  Friday  kept 
his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that  as  I  had  bid  him,  he  might  observe 
what  I  did :  so  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made,  I  threw 
down  the  piece,  and  took  up  the  fowling  piece,  and  Friday  did 
the  like  :  he  sees  me  cock  and  present :  he  did  the  same  again. 
'  Are  you  ready,  Friday  ?'  said  I.  '  Yes,'  says  he.  *  Let  fly 
then,'  said  I,  '  in  the  name  of  God  ;'  and  with  that  I  fired 
again  among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did  Friday ;  and  as 
our  pieces  were  now  loaden  with  what  I  called  swan-shot,  or 
small  pistol-bullets,  we  found  only  two  drop ;  but  so  many  were 
wounded,  that  they  ran  about  yelling  and  screaming  like  mad 
creatures,  all  bloody,  and  miserably  wounded  most  of  them ; 
whereof  three  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite  dead. 

*  Now,  Friday,'  said  I,  la)dng  down  the  discharged  pieces, 
and  taking  up  the  musket,  which  was  yet  loaden,  *  follow  me,' 
said  I ;  whicn  he  did,  with  a  deal  of  courage ;  upon  which  I 
rushed  out  of  the  wood,  and  showed  myself,  and  Friday  close 
at  my  foot :  as  soon  as  I  perceived  they  saw  me,  I  shouted  as 
loud  as  I  could,  and  bade  Friday  do  so  too ;  and  running  as 
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fast  as  I  could,  which  by  the  way  was  not  very  fast,  being 
loaded  with  arms  as  I  was,  I  macie  directly  towards  the  poor 
victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  upon  the  beach,  or  shore, 
between  the  place  where  they  sat  and  the  sea ;  the  two 
butchers,  who  were  just  going  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him, 
at  the  surprise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a  terrible  fright  to 
the  sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and  three  more  of 
the  rest  made  the  same  way :  I  turned  to  Friday,  and  bd.de  him 
step  forward,  and  fire  at  them  ;  he  understood  me  immediately, 
and  running  about  forty  yards  to  be  near  them,  he  shot  at 
them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed  them  all ;  for  I  saw  them  all 
fall  on  an  heap  into  the  boat,  though  I  saw  two  of  them  up 
again  quickly :  however,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded 
the  third,  so  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  if 
he  had  been  dead. 

While  my  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled  out  my  knife, 
and  cut  the  flags  that  bound  the  poor  victim  ;  and  loosing  his 
hands  and  feet,  I  lifted  him  up,  and  asked  him  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  what  he  was  ?  He  answered  in  Latin,  *  Christianus  ;' 
but  was  so  weak  and  faint,  that  he  could  scarce  stand  or  speak; 
I  took  my  bottle  out  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs 
that  he  should  drink,  which  he  did ;  and  I  gave  him  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  he  eat ;  then  I  asked  him,  what  countryman  he 
was  ?  and  he  said  *  Espagnole :'  and  being  a  little  recovered, 
let  me  know,  by  all  the  signs  he  could  possibly  make,  how 
much  he  was  in  my  debt  for  his  deliverance.  '  Seignior,'  said  I, 
with  as  much  Spanish  as  I  could  make  up,  *  we  will  talk  after- 
wards, but  we  must  fight  now :  if  you  have  any  strength  left, 
take  this  pistol  and  sword,  and  lay  about  you :'  he  took  them 
very  thankfiiUy,  and  no  sooner  had  he  the  arms  in  his  hands, 
but  as  if  they  had  put  new  vigour  into  him,  he  flew  upon  his 
murderers  like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces  in  an 
instant ;  for  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a  surprise  to  them, 
so  the  poor  creatures  were  so  much  frighted  with  the  noise  of 
our  pieces,  that  they  fell  down  for  mere  amazement  and  fear, 
and  had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their  own  escape,  than  their 
flesh  had  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that  was  the  case  with  those 
five  that  Friday  shot  in  the  boat ;  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with 
the  hurt  they  received,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the  fright. 

I  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still,  without  firing,  being  willing 
to  keep  my  charge  ready,  because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my 
pistol  and  sword  :  so  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run  up 
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to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and  fetch  the  arms  which 
lay  there,  that  had  been  discharged,  which  he  did  with  great 
swiftness ;  and  then  giving  him  my  musket,  I  sat  down  myself 
to  load  all  the  rest  again,  and  bade  them  come  to  me  when  they 
wanted.  While  I  was  loading  these  pieces,  there  happened  a 
fierce  engagement  between  the  Spaniard  and  one  of  the  savages, 
who  made  at  him  with  one  of  their  great  wooden  swords,  the 
same  weapon  that  was  to  have  killed  him  before,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  it.  The  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave  as 
could  be  imagined,  though  weak,  had  fought  this  Indian  a  good 
while,  and  had  cut  him  two  great  wounds  on  his  head  ;  but  the 
savage,  being  a  stout  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
thrown  him  down  (being  faint),  and  was  wringing  my  sword  out 
of  his  hand,  when  the  Spaniard,  though  undermost,  wisely 
quitting  his  sword,  drew  the  pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  the 
savage  through  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot,  before 
I,  who  was  running  to  help,  could  come  near  him. 

Friday,  being  now  left  at  his  liberty,  pursued  the  fljang 
wretches  with  no  weapon  in  his  hand  but  his  hatchet ;  and  with 
that  he  despatched  those  three,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were 
wounded  at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  he  could  come  up 
with  ;  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me  for  a  gun,  I  gave  him  one 
of  the  fowling-pieces,  with  which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages, 
and  wounded  them  both ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  run,  they 
both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where  Friday  pursued  them, 
and  killed  one  of  them ;  but  the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him  ; 
and  though  he  was  wounded,  yet  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  with  all  his  might  off  to  those  who  were  left  in  the  canoe, 
which  three  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who  we  know  not 
whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all  that  escaped  our  hands  of  one- 
and-twenty.    The  account  of  the  rest  is  as  follows : 

3  Killed  at  our  shot  from  the  tree. 

2  Killed  at  the  next  shot. 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat. 

2  Killed  by  ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 
I  Killed  by  ditto,  in  the  wood. 

3  Killed  by  the  Spaniard. 

4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  there  of  their  wounds, 
or  killed  by  Friday  in  his  chase  of  them. 

4  Escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wounded,  if  not  dead. 

21  in  all. 
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Those  that  were  in  the  canoe,  worked  hard  to  get  out  oi  gun- 
shot ;  and  though  Friday  made  two  or  three  shot  at  them,  I 
did  not  find  that  he  hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would  fain  have 
had  me  take  one  of  their  canoes,  and  pursue  them  ;  and  indeed 
I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape,  lest,  carrying  the  news 
home  to  their  people,  they  should  come  back,  perhaps,  with  two 
or  three  hundred  of  their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by  mere  multi- 
tudes ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them  by  sea ;  and  running  to 
ooe  of  their  canoes,  I  jumped  in,  and  bade  Friday  follow  me  ; 
but  when  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  was  surprised  to  find  another 
poor  creature  lie  there  alive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  the 
Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaughter,  and  almost  dead  with  fear,  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was ;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  look 
up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so  hard,  neck  and 
heels,  and  had  been  tied  so  long,  that  he  had  really  little  life 
in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags,  or  rushes,  which  they  had 
bound  him  with,  and.  would  have  helped  him  up  ;  but  he  could 
not  stand,  or  speak,  but  groaned  most  piteously,  believing,  it 
seems,  still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be  killed. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
him  of  his  deliverance ;  and  pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him 
give  the  poor  wretch  a  dram,  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being 
delivered,  revived  him,  and  he  sat  up  in  the  boat ;  but  when 
Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak,  and  looked  in  his  face,  it  would 
have  moved  anyone  to  tears,  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed 
him,  embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed,  hallooed, 
jumped  about,  danced,  sung,  then  cried  again,  wrung  his  hands, 
beat  his  own  face  and  head,  and  then  sung  and  jumped  about 
again  like  a  distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before  I 
could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me  what  was  the  matter ; 
but  when  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  told  me  that  it  was  his 
father. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it  moved  me,  to  see 
what  ecstasy  and  filial  affection  had  worked  in  this  poor  savage 
at  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  of  his  being  delivered  from  death ; 
nor  indeed  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagances  of  his  affection 
after  this  ;  for  he  went  into  the  boat  and  out  of  the  boat  a  great 
many  times :  when  he  went  in  to  him,  he  would  sit  down  by 
him,  open  his  breast,  and  hold  his  father's  head  close  to  his 
bosom  half  an  hour  together,  to  nourish  it ;  then  he  took  his 
arms  and  ankles,  which  were  numbed  and  stiif  with  the  binding, 
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and  chafed  and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands ;  and  I,  perceiving 
what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  rum  out  of  my  bottle  to  rub 
them  with,  which  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the  canoe  with  the 
other  savages,  who  were  now  gotten  almost  out  of  sight ;  and 
it  was  happy  for  us  that  we  did  not ;  for  it  blew  so  hard  within 
two  hours  after,  and  before  they  could  be  gotten  a  quarter  of 
their  way,  and  continued  blowing  so  hard  all  night,  and  that 
from  the  north-west,  which  was  against  them,  that  I  could  not 
suppose  their  boat  could  live,  or  that  they  ever  reached  to  their 
own  coast. 

But  to  return  to  Friday ;  he  was  so  busy  about  his  father, 
that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  take  him  off  for  some  time : 
but  after  I  thought  he  could  leave  him  a  little,  I  called  him  to 
me,  and  he  came  jumping  and  laughing,  and  pleased  to  the 
highest  extreme.  Then  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  given  his  father 
any  bread  ?  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  *  None :  ugly  dog 
eat  all  up  self.'  So  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  out  of  a  little 
pouch  I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave  him  a  dram  for  him- 
self, but  he  would  not  taste  it,  but  carried  it  to  his  father.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  also  two  or  three  bunches  of  my  raisins,  so  I 
gave  him  a  handful  of  them  for  his  father.  He  had  no  sooner 
given  his  father  these  raisins,  but  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
boat,  and  run  away  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched.  He  ran  at 
such  a  rate  (for  he  was  the  swiftest  fellow  of  his  feet  that  ever  I 
saw),  I  say,  he  ran  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it 
were,  in  an  instant ;  and  though  I  called  and  hallooed  too  after 
him,  it  was  all  one  ;  away  he  went,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  saw  him  come  back  again,  though  not  so  fast  as  he  went ;  and 
as  he  came  nearer,  I  found  his  pace  was  slacker,  because  he  had 
something  in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had  been  -quite  home  for 
an  earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring  his  father  some  fresh  water ; 
and  that  he  had  got  two  more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread.  The 
bread  he  gave  me,  but. the  water  he  carried  to  his  father:  how- 
ever, as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took  a  little  sup  of  it :  this 
water  revived  his  father  more  than  all  the  rum  or  spirits  I  had 
given  him  ;  for  he  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  his  father  had  drank,  I  called  him,  to  know  if  there  was 
any  water  left ;  he  said,  *  Yes ;'  and  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the 
poor  Spaniard,  who  was  in  as  much  want  of  it  as  his  father ; 
and  I  sent  one  of  the  cakes,  that  Friday  brought,  to  the  Spaniard 
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too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and  was  reposing  himself  upon 
a  green  place,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  whose  limbs  were 
also  very  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude  bandage  he 
had  been  tied  with  :  when  I  saw  that  upon  Friday's  coming  to 
him  with  the  water,  he  sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread, 
and  began  to  eat,  I  went  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  handful  of 
raisins  ;  he  looked  up  in  my  face  with  sdl  the  tokens  of  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  that  could  appear  in  any  countenance ;  but 
was  so  weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted  himself  in  the 
fight,  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet ;  he  tried  to  do  it 
two  or  three  times,  but  was  really  not  able,  his  ankles  were  so 
swelled  and  so  painful  to  him  ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused 
Friday  to  rub  his  ankles,  and  bathe  them  with  rum,  as  he  had 
done  his  father's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature  every  two  minutes, 
or  perhaps  less,  all  the  while  he  was  here,  turned  his  head 
about,  to  see  if  his  father  was  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as 
he  left  him  sitting ;  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  seen ; 
at  which  he  started  up,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  flew  with 
that  swiftness  to  him,  that  one  could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to 
touch  the  ground  as  he  went :  but  when  he  came,  he  only  found 
he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease  his  limbs :  so  Friday  came 
back  to  me  presently,  and  I  then  spoke  to  the  Spaniard  to  let 
Friday  help  him  up,  if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the  boat,  and 
then  he  should  carry  him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I  would  take 
care  of  him  :  but  Friday,  a  lusty  young  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard 
quite  up  upon  his  back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat,  and 
set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel  of  the  canoe,  with 
his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  then  lifted  them  quite  in, 
and  set  him  close  to  his  father,  and  presently  stepping  out 
again,  launched  the  boat  off,  and  paddled  it  along  the  shore 
faster  than  I  could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard  too ; 
so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our  creek ;  and  leaving  them 
in  the  boat,  runs  away  to  fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed 
me,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him,  whither  he  went.  He  told 
me,  *  Go  fetch  more  boat ;'  so  away  he  went  like  the  wind  ;  for 
sure  never  man  or  horse  ran  like  him,  and  he  had  the  other 
canoe  in  the  creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land ;  so  he 
wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our  new  guests  out  of 
the  boat,  which  he  did  ;  but  they  were  neither  of  them  able  to 
walk ;  so  that  poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought,  and  calling  to 
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Friday  to  bid  them  sit  down  on  the  bank  while  he  came  to  me, 
I  soon  made  a  kind  of  hand-barrow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday 
and  I  carried  them  up  both  together  upon  it  between  us ;  but 
when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wall  or  fortification,  we 
were  at  a  worse  loss  than  before ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  over ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  break  it  down  :  so  I  set 
to  work  again ;  and  Friday  and  I,  in  about  two  hours'  time, 
made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with  old  sails,  and  above 
that  with  boughs  of  trees,  being  in  the  space  without  our  out- 
ward fence,  and  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wood 
which  I  had  planted:  and  here  we  made  two  beds  of  such 
things  as  I  had ;  viz.,  of  good  rice-straw,  with  blankets  laid 
upon  it  to  lie  on,  and  another  to  cover  them  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought  myself  very  rich  in 
subjects  ;  and  it  was  a  merry  reflection  which  I  frequently  made, 
how  like  a  king  I  looked  :  first  of  all,  the  whole  country  was  my 
own  mere  property;  so  that  I  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
dominion  ;  2ndly,  My  people  were  perfectly  subjected.  I  was 
absolute  lord  and  lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had  been  occasion 
for  it,  for  me  :  it  was  remarkable,  too,  I  had  but  three  subjects, 
and  they  were  of  three  diflferent  religions.  My  man  Friday  was 
a  Protestant,  his  father  a  pagan  and  a  cannibal ;  and  the  Spaniard 
was  a  papist :  however,  I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  through- 
out my  dominions :  but  this  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak  rescued  prisoners,  and 
given  them  shelter,  and  a  place  to  rest  them  upon,  I  began  to 
think  of  making  some  provision  for  them ;  and  the  first  thing 
I  did,  I  ordered  Friday  to  take  a  yearling  goat,  betwixt  a  kid 
and  a  goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be  killed  :  then  I  cut 
off  the  hind  quarter,  and,  chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I  set 
Friday  to  work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  them  a  very 
good  dish,  I  assure  you,  of  flesh  and  broth ;  having  put  some 
barley  and  rice  also  into  the  broth,  and  as  I  cooked  it  without 
doors  (for  I  made  no  fire  within  my  inner  wall)  so  I  carried  it 
all  into  the  new  tent ;  and  having  set  a  table  there  for  them,  I 
sat  down  and  eat  my  dinner  also  with  them ;  and,  as  well  as  I 
could,  cheered  them  and  encouraged  them,  Friday  being  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and  indeed  to  the  Spaniard 
too ;  for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the  language  of  the  savages  pretty 
well. 

After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I  ordered  Friday  to 
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take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and  fetch  our  musquets  and 
other  fire-arms,  which,  for  want  of  time,  we  had  left  upon  the 
place  of  battle  ;  and  the  next  day  I  ordered  him  to  go  and  bury 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  savages,  which  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and 
would  presently  be  offensive ;  and  I  also  ordered  him  to  bury 
the  horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  I  knew  were 
pretty  much,  and  which  I  could  not  think  of  doing  myself; 
nay,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them,  if  I  went  that  way ;  all  which 
he  punctually  performed,  and  defaced  the  very  appearance  of 
the  savages  being  there ;  so  that  when  I  went  again,  I  could 
scarce  know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than  by  the  corner  of  the 
wood  pointing  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation  with  my  two 
new  subjects ;  and  first  I  set  Friday  to  inquire  of  his  father, 
what  he  thought  of  the  escape  of  the  savages  in  that  canoe  ? 
and  whether  he  might  expect  a  return  of  them  with  a  power  too 
great  for  us  to  resist  ?  His  first  opinion  was,  that  the  savages 
in  the  boat  never  could  live  out  the  storm  which  blew  that  night 
they  went  off,  but  must  of  necessity  be  drowned  or  driven  south 
to  those  other  shores,  where  they  were  as  sure  to  be  devoured, 
as  they  were  to  be  drowned  if  tney  were  cast  away ;  but  as  to 
what  they  would  do  if  they  came  safe  on  shore,  he  said  he  knew 
not :  but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dreadfully 
frighted  with  the  manner  of  being  attacked,  the  noise,  and  the 
fire,  that  he  believed  they  would  tell  their  people  they  were  all 
killed  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  man  ; 
and  that  the  two  which  appeared  (viz.,  Friday  and  I)  were  two 
heavenly  spirits  or  furies  come  down  to  destroy  them,  and  not 
men  with  weapons.  This,  he  said,  he  knew,  because  he  heard 
them  cry  out  so  in  their  language  to  one  another ;  for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  conceive  that  a  man  should  dart  fire,  and 
speak  thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance,  without  lifting  up  the 
hand,  as  was  done  now.  And  this  old  savage  was  in  the  right, 
for,  as  I  understood  since  by  other  hands,  the  savages  of  that 
part  never  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  island  afterwards.  They 
were  so  terrified  with  the  accounts  given  by  these  four  men  (for 
it  seems  they  did  escape  the  sea),  that  they  believed  whoever 
went  to  that  enchanted  island  would  be  destroyed  with  fire 
from  the  gods. 

This,  however,  I  knew  not,  and  therefore  was  under  continual 
apprehensions  for  a  good  while,  and  kept  always  upon  my 
guard,  I  and  all  my  army ;  for  ,as  there  were  now  four  of  us,  I 
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would  have  ventured  upon  an  hundred  of  them  fairly  in  the 
open  field  at  any  time. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes  appearing,  the  fear 
of  their  coming  wore  off,  and  I  began  to  take  my  former 
thoughts  of  a  voyage  to  the  main  into  consideration,  being  like- 
wise assured  by  Friday's  father,  that  I  might  depend  upotfi  good 
usage  firom  their  nation  on  his  account,  if  I  would  go. 

But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended,  when  I  had  a 
serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  and  when  I  understood, 
that  there  were  sixteen  more  of  his  countrymen  and  Portuguese, 
who,  having  been  cast  away,  and  made  their  escape  to  that 
side,  lived'  there  at  peace  indeed  with  the  savages,  but  were 
very  sore  put  to  it  for  necessaries,  and  indeed  for  life.  I  asked 
him  all  the  particulars  of  their  voyage,  and  found  they  were  a 
Spanish  ship  bound  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  Havanna, 
being  directed  to  leave  their  loading  there,  which  was  chiefly 
hides  and  silver,  and  to  bring  back  what  European  goods  they 
could  meet  with  there ;  that  they  had  five  Portuguese  seamen 
on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another  wreck ;  that  five  of 
their  own  men  were  drowned  when  first  the  ship  was  lost ;  and 
that  these  escaped  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards,  and 
arrived  almost  starved  on  the  Cannibal  coast,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  have  been  devoured  every  moment. 

He  told  me,  they  had  some  arms  with  them,  but  they  were 
perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  had  neither  powder  nor  ball,  the 
washing  of  the  sea  having  spoiled  all  their  powder,  but  a  little 
which  they  used  at  their  first  landing  to  provide  themselves 
some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of  them  there ; 
and  if  they  had  formed  no  design  of  making  any  escape  ?  He 
said,  they  had  many  consultations  about  it ;  but  that  having 
neither  vessel,  nor  tools  to  build  one,  or  provisions  of  any  kind, 
their  counsels  always  ended  in  tears  and  despair. 

I  asked  him,  how  he  thought  they  would  receive  a  proposal 
from  me,  which  might  tend  towards  an  escape ;  and  whether, 
if  they  were  all  here,  it  might  not  be  done  ?  I  told  him  with 
freedom,  I  feared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill  usage  of  me,  if 
I  put  my  life  in  their  hands  ;  for  that  gratitude  was  no  inherent 
virtue  in  the  nature  of  man ;  nor  did  men  always  square  their 
dealings  by  the  obligations  they  had  received,  so  much  as  they 
did  by  the  advantages  they  expected.  I  told  him,  it  would  be 
very  hard,  that  I  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance, 
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and  that  they  should  afterwards  make  me  their  prisoner  in  New 
Spain,  where  an  Englishman  was  certain  to  be  made  a  sacrifice, 
what  necessity,  or  what  accident  soever,  brought  him  thither ; 
and  that  I  had  rather  be  delivered  up  to  the  savages,  and  be 
devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the  merciless  claws  of  the  priests, 
and  be  carried  into  the  inquisition.  I  added,  that  otherwise  I 
was  persuaded,  if  they  were  all  here,  we  might,  with  so  many 
hands,  build  a  bark  large  enough  to  carry  us  all  away  either  to 
the  Brasils  southward,  or  to  the  islands  or  Spanish  coast  north- 
ward: but  that  if  in  requital  they  should,  when  I  had  put 
weapons  into  their  hands,  carry  me  by  force  among  their  own 
people,  I  might  be  ill-used  for  my  kindness  to  them,  and  make 
my  case  worse  than  it  was  before. 

He  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  ingenuity, 
that  their  condition  was  so  miserable,  and  they  were  so  sensible 
of  it,  that  he  believed  they  would  abhor  the  thought  of  using 
any  man  unkindly  that  should  contribute  to  their  deliverance ; 
and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  to  them  with  the  old  man, 
and  discourse  with  them  about  it,  and  return  again,  and  bring 
me  their  answer:  that  he  would  make  conditions  with  them 
upon  their  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  be  absolutely  under 
my  leading,  as  their  commander  and  captain ;  and  that  they 
should  swear  upon  the  holy  sacraments  and  gospel,  to  be  true  to 
me,  and  go  to  such  Christian  country  as  I  should  agree  to,  and 
no  other;  and  to  be  directed  wholly  and  absolutely  by  my 
orders,  till  they  were  landed  safely  in  such  country  as  I  intended ; 
and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract  from  them  under  their  hands 
for  that  purpose. 

Then  he  told  me,  he  would  first  swear  to  me  himself,  that  he 
would  never  stir  from  me  as  long  as  he  lived,  till  I  gave  him 
order ;  and  that  he  would  take  my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  blood, 
if  there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith  among  his 
countrymen. 

He  told  me,  they  were  all  of  them  very  civil  honest  men,  and 
they  were  under  the  greatest  distress  imaginable,  having  neither 
weapons  nor  clothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at  the  mercy  and  discretion 
of  the  savages ;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their  own 
country ;  and  that  he  was  sure,  if  I  would  undertake  their  relief, 
they  would  live  and  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  ventuie  to  relieve  them, 
if  possible,  and  to  send  the  old  savage  and  this  Spaniard  over  to 
them  to  treat :  but  when  he  had  gotten  all  things  in  readiness 
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to  go,  the  Spaniard  himself  started  an  objection,  which  had  so 
much  prudence  in  it  on  one  hand,  and  so  much  sincerity  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it ;  and, 
by  his  advice,  put  oflf  the  deliverance  of  his  comrades  for  at  least 
half  a  year.     The  case  was  thus : 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month  :  during  which  time 
I  had  let  him  see  in  whp-t  manner  I  had  provided,  with  the 
assistance  of  Providence,  for  my  support ;  and  he  saw  evidently 
what  stock  of  com  and  rice  I  had  lain  up ;  which,  as  it  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  myself,  so  it  was  not  sufficient,  at  least 
without  good  husbandry,  for  my  family,  now  it  was  increased  to 
number  four  :  but  much  less  would  it  be  sufficient,  if  his  country- 
men, who  were,  as  he  said,  fourteen  still  alive,  should  come 
over ;  and  least  of  all  would  it  be  suflBcient  to  victual  our  vessel, 
if  we  should  build  one,  for  a  voyage  to  any  of  the  Christian 
colonies  of  America.     So  he  told  me,  he  thou|;ht  it  would  be 
more  advisable,  to  let  him  and  the  other  two  dig  and  cultivate 
some  more  land,  as  much  as  I  could  spare  seed  to  sow ;  and  that 
we  should  wait  another  harvest,  that  we  might  have  a  supply 
of  corn  for  his  countrymen  when  they  should  come  ;  for  want 
might  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  disagree,  or  not  to  think  them- 
selves delivered,  otherwise  than  out  of  one  difficulty  into  an- 
other,    *  You  know,'  says  he,  *  the  children  of  Israel,  though 
they  rejoiced  at  first  at  their  being  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  yet 
rebelled  even  against  God  Himself,  that  delivered  them,  when 
they  came  to  want  bread  in  the  wilderness.' 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  advice  so  good,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  well  pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as 
I  was  satisfied  with  his  fidelity  :  so  we  fell  to  digging,  all  four  of 
us,  as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  were  furnished  with  per- 
mitted ;  and  in  about  a  month's  time,  by  the  end  of  which  it 
was  seed-time,  we  had  gotten  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed 
up  as  we  sowed  twenty-two  bushels  of  barley  on,  and  sixteen 
jars  of  rice,  which  was,  in  short,  all  the  seed  we  had  to  spare ;  nor 
indeed  did  we  leave  ourselves  barley  sufficient  for  our  own  food 
for  the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop,  that  is  to 
say,  reckoning  from  the  time  we  set  our  seed  aside  for  sowing ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the  ground  in  that 
country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  number  being  sufficient  to 
put  us  out  of  fear  of  the  savages,  if  they  had  come,  unless  their 
number  had  been  very  great,  we  went  freely  all  over  the  island, 
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wherever  we  found  occasion  ;  and  as  here  we  had  our  escape  or 
deliverance  upon  our  thoughts,  it  was  impossible,  at  least  for 
me,  to  have  the  means  of  it  out  of  mine ;  to  this  purpose,  I 
marked  out  several  trees,  which  I  thought  fit  for  our  work,  and 
I  set  Friday  and  his  father  to  cutting  them  down ;  and  then  I 
caused  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  thoughts  on  that 
affair,  to  oversee  and  direct  their  work :  I  showed  them  with 
what  indefatigable  pains  I  had  hewed  a  large  tree  into  single 
planks,  and  I  caused  them  to  do  the  Uke,  till  they  had  made 
about  a  dozen  large  planks  of  good  oak,  near  two  feet  broad, 
thirty-five  feet  long,  and  firom  two  inches  to  four  inches  thick  : 
what  prodigious  labour  it  took  up,  anyone  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time  I  contrived  to  increase  my  little  flock  of 
tame  goats  as  much  as  I  could ;  and  to  this  purpose  I  made 
Friday  and  the  Spaniard  to  go  out  one  day,  and  myself,  with 
Friday,  the  next  day,  for  we  took  our  turns :  and  by  this  means 
we  got  about  twenty  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the  rest :  for 
whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  we  saved  the  kids,  and  added  them 
to  our  flock :  but,  above  all,  the  season  for  curing  the  grapes 
coming  on,  I  caused  such  a  prodigious  quantity  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  sun,  that  I  believe,  had  we  been  at  Alicant,  where  the 
raisins  of  the  sun  are  cured,  we  should  have  filled  sixty  or  eighty 
barrels;  and  these,  with  our  bread,  was  a  great  part  of  our  food, 
and  very  good  living  too,  I  assure  you ;  for  it  is  an  exceeding 
nourishing  food. 

It  was  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good  order :  it  was  not 
the  most  plentiful  increase  I  had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  how- 
ever, it  was  enough  to  answer  our  end ;  for  from  twenty-two 
bushels  of  barley,  we  brought  in  and  threshed  out  above  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and  the  like  in  proportion  of  the 
rice,  which  was  store  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest, 
though  all  the  sixteen  Spaniards  had  been  ^~  shore  with  me  ; 
or,  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a  voyage,  it  wouW-  very  plentifully 
have  .victualled  our  ship,  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  of  America.  When  we  had  thus  housed 
and  secured  our  magazine  of  com,  we  fell  to  work  to  make 
more  wicker-work;  viz.,  great  baskets,  in  which  we  kept  it ;  and 
the  Spaniard  was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at  this  part,  and 
oftfen  blamed  me,  that  I  did  not  make  some  things  for  defence 
of  this  kind  of  work :  but  I  saw  no  need  of  it.  And  now, 
having  a  full  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guests  expected,  I  gave 
the  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the  main,  to  see  what  he  could 
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do  with  those  he  left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict 
charge  in  writing  not  to  bring  any  man  with  him,  who  would 
not  first  swear,  in  the  presenceof  himself  and  of  the  old  savage, 
that  he  would  no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person  he 
should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind  to  send  for  them  in 
order  to  their  deliverance ;  but  that  they  would  stand  by  and 
defend  him  against  all  such  attempts  ;  and  wherever  they  went, 
would  be  entirely  under,  and  subjected  to  his  command ;  and 
that  this  should  be  put  in  writing,  and  signed  with  their  hands : 
how  we  were  to  have  this  done,  when  I  knew  they  had  neither 
pen  nor  ink,  that  indeed  was  a  question  which  we  never 
asked. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  old  savage 
(the  father  of  Friday)  went  away  in  one  of  the  canoes,  which 
they  might  be  said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when 
they  came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the  savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musket  with  a  firelock  on  it,  and  about 
eight  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  charging  them  to  be  very 
good  husbands  of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of  them  but  upon 
urgent  occasions. 

This  was  a  cheerful  work,  being  the  first  measures  used  by 
me  in  yiew  of  my  deliverance  for  now  27  years  and  some  days ; 
I  gave  them  provisions  of  bread,  and  of  dried  grapes,  sufficient 
for  themselves  for  many  days,  and  sufficient  for  their  country- 
men for  about  eight  days  time ;  and  wishing  them  a  good 
voyage,  I  let  them  go,  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I  should  know  them 
again,  when  they  came  back,  at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on 
shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the  day  that  the  moon 
was  at  the  full ;  by  my  account  in  the  month  of  October  ;  but 
as  for  the  exact  reckoning  of  days,  affer  I  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again  ;  nor  had  I  kept  even  the  number 
of  years  so  punctually,  as  to  be  sure  that  I  was  right,  though, 
as  it  proved  when  I  afterwards  examined  my  account,  I  found 
I  had  kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eight  days  I  waited  for  them,  when  a 
strange  and  unforeseen  accident  intervened,  of  which  the  like 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  heard  of  in  history.  I  was  fast  asleep 
in  my  hutch  one  morning,  when  my  man  Friday  came  running 
in  to  me,  and  called  aloud, '  Master,  master,  they  are  come,  they 
are  come.' 
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I  jumped  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went  out  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  my  clothes  on^  through  my  little  grove,  which  (by 
the  way)  was  by  this  time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood  ;  I 
say,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went  without  my  arms,  which  was 
not  my  custom  to  do ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when,  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  sea,  I  presently  saw  a  boat  at  about  a  league  and  a 
half  s  distance,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  with  a  shoulder-of- 
mutton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fair  to 
bring  them  in :  also  I  observed  presently,  that  they  did  not 
come  from  that  side  which  the  shore  lay  on,  but  from  the 
southernmost  end  of  the  island.  Upon  this  I  called  Friday  in, 
and  bid  him  lie  close,  for  these  were  not  the  people  we  looked 
for,  and  that  we  did  not  know  yet  whether  they  were  friends  or 
enemies. 

In  the  next  place,  I  went  in  to  fetch  my  perspective  glass,  to 
see  what  I  could  make  of  them ;  and  having  taken  the  ladder 
out,  I  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I 
was  apprehensive  of  anything,  and  to  take  my  view  the  plainer 
without  being  discovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  on  the  hill,  when  my  eye  plainly 
discovered  a  ship  lying  at  an  anchor,  at  about  two  leagues  and 
a  half's  distance  from  me,  S.S.E.,  but  not  above  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  shore.  By  my  observation  it  appeared  plainly 
to  be  an  English  ship,  and  the  boat  appeared  to  be  an  English 
long-boat. 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  in,  though  the  joy  of 
seeing  a  ship,  and  one  whom  I  had  reason  to  believe  was 
manned  by  my  own  countrymen,  and  consequently  friends,  was 
such  as  I  cannot  describe ;  but  yet  I  had  some  secret  doubts 
hung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whence  they  came,  bidding 
me  keep  upon  my  guard.  In  the  first  place  it  occurred  to  me 
to  consider  what  business  an  English  ship  could  have  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or  from  any  part 
of  the  world  where  the  English  had  any  traffick  ;  and  I  knew 
there  had  been  no  storms  to  drive  them  in  there,  as  in  distress; 
and  if  they  were  English  really,  it  was  most  probable  that  they 
were  here  upon  no  good  design ;  and  that  I  had  better  continue 
as  I  was,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and  notices  of  danger, 
which  sometimes  are  given  him  when  he  may  think  there  is  no 
possibility  of  its  being  real.  That  such  hints  and  notices  are 
given  us,  I  believe  few  that  have  made  any  observations  of 
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things  can  deny ;  that  they  are  certain  discoveries  of  an  invisible 
worid,  and  a  converse  of  spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the 
tendency  of  them  seems  to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  why  should 
we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendly  agent  (whether 
supreme,  or  inferior  and  subordinate,  is  not  the  question),  and 
that  they  are  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  abundantly  confirms  me  in  the  justice 
of  this  reasoning ;  for  had  I  not  been  made  cautious  by  this 
secret  admonition,  come  from  whence  it  will,  I  had  been  un- 
done inevitably,  and  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before,  as  you 
will  see  presently. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  posture,  but  I  saw  the  boat 
draw  near  the  shore,  as  if  they  looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in 
at  for  the  convenience  of  landing ;  however,  as  they  did  not 
come  quite  far  enough,  they  did  not  see  the  little  inlet  where  I 
formerly  landed  my  rafts,  but  run  their  boat  on  shore  upon  the 
beach,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  me,  which  was  very  happy  for 
me ;  for  otherwise  they  would  have  landed  just,  as  I  may  say, 
at  my  door,  and  would  have  soon  beaten  me  out  of  my  castle, 
and  perhaps  have  plundered  me  of  all  I  had. 

When  they  were  on  shore,  I  was  fully  satisfied  they  were 
Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them  ;  one  or  two  I  thought  were 
Dutch,  but  it  did  not  prove  so ;  there  were  in  all  eleven  men, 
whereof  three  of  them  I  found  were  unarmed,  and  (as  I  thought) 
bound ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five  of  them  were  jumped 
on  shore,  they  took  those  three  out  of  the  boat  as  prisoners. 
One  of  the  three  I  could  perceive  using  the  most  passionate 
gestures  of  entreaty,  affliction,  and  despair,  even  to  a  kind  of 
extravagance ;  the  other  two,  I  could  perceive,  lifted  up  their 
hands  sometimes,  and  appeared  concerned  indeed,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  the  first. 

I  was  perfectly  confounded  at  the  sight,  and  knew  not  what 
the  meaning  of  it  should  be.  Friday  called  out  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  he  could,  '  O  master !  you  see  English  mans  eat 
prisoners  as  well  as  savage  mans.'  *  Why,'  said  I,  *  Friday,  do 
you  think  they  are  going  to  eat  them  then  ?'  *  Yes,'  says  Friday, 
'  they  will  eat  them.'  '  No,  no,'  said  I,  *  Friday  ;  I  am  afraid 
they  will  murder  them  indeed ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
not  eat  them.' 

All  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what  the  matter  really  was, 
but  stood  trembling  with  horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every 
moment  when  the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed ;  nay,  once  I 
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saw  one  of  the  villains  lift  up  his  arm  with  a  great  cutlas  (as 
the  seamen  call  it)  or  sword,  to  strike  one  of  the  poor  men ; 
and  I  expected  to  see  him  fall  every  moment,  at  which  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  run  chill  in  my  veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  our  Spaniard,  and  the  savage  that 
was  gone  with  him ;  or  that  I  had  any  way  to  have  come  un- 
discovered within  shot  of  them,  that  I  might  have  rescued  the 
three  men ;  for  I  saw  no  fire-arms  they  had  among  them ; 
but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage  of  the  three  men 
by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed  the  fellows  ran  scattering 
about  the  land,  as  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  country.  I 
observed  also,  that  the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  where 
they  pleased ;  but  they  sat  down  all  three  upon  the  ground  very 
pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in  despair. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time  when  I  came  on  shore, 
and  began  to  look  about  me  ;  how  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost, 
how  wildly  I  looked  round  me,  what  dreadful  apprehensions  I 
had,  and  how  I  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

As  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  supply  I  was  to 
receive  by  the  providential  driving  of  the  ship  nearer  the  land, 
by  the  storms  and  tides,  by  which  I  have  since  been  so  long 
nourished  and  supported ;  so  these  three  poor  desolate  men 
knew  nothing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and  supply  they  were, 
how  near  it  was  to  them,  and  how  effectually  and  really  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  safety,  at  the  same  time  they  thought 
themselves  lost,  and  their  case  desperate. 

So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and  so  much  reason 
have  we  to  depend  cheerfully  upon  the  great  Maker  of  the 
world,  that  He  does  not  leave  His  creatures  so  absolutely 
destitute,  but  that  in  the  worst  circumstances  they  have  always 
something  to  be  thankfiil  for,  and  sometimes  are  nearer  their 
deliverance  than  they  imagine  ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their 
deliverance  by  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be  brought  to 
their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water  when  these  people  came 
on  shore,  and  while  partly  they  stood  parlying  with  the 
prisoners  they  brought,  and  partly  while  they  rambled  about 
to  see  what  kind  of  place  they  were  in,  they  had  carelessly 
stayed  till  the  tide  was  sjjent,  and  the  water  was  ebbed  con- 
siderably away,  leaving  their  boat  aground. 
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They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, having  drank  a  little  too  much  brandy,  fell  asleep; 
however,  one  of  them  waking  sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding 
the  boat  too  fast  aground  for  him  to  stir  it,  hallooed  for  the  rest 
who  were  straggling  about,  upon  which  they  all  soon  came  to 
the  boat ;  but  it  was  past  all  their  strength  to  launch  her,  the 
boat  being  very  heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a  soft 
oozy  sand,  almost  Uke  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  of  all  mankind  given  to  forethought,  they  gave  it  over,  and 
away  they  strolled  about  the  country  again  ;  and  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  aloud  to  another  (calling  them  off  ft-om  the  boat), 
*Why,  let  her  alone.  Jack,  can't  ye?  she'll  float  next  tide.' 
By  which  I  was  foUy  confirmed  in  the  main  inquiry,  of  what 
countrj'men  they  were. 

All  this  while  I  kept  m}'self  close,  not  once  daring  to  stir  out 
of  my  castle,  any  further  than  to  my  place  of  observation,  near 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  very  glad  I  was,  to  think  how  well  it 
was  fortified.  I  knew  it  was  no  less  than  ten  hours  before  the 
boat  could  be  on  float  again,  and  by  that  time  it  would  be  dark, 
and  I  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to  hear 
their  discourse,  if  they  had  any. 

In  the  meantime  I  fitted  mjrself  up  for  a  battle,  as  before, 
though  with  more  caution,  knowing  I  had  to  do  with  another 
kind  of  enemy  than  I  had  at  first.  I  ordered  Friday  also,  whom 
I  had  made  an  excellent  marksman  with  his  gun,  to  load  him- 
self with  arms.  I  took  myself  two  fowling-pieces,  and  I  gave 
•him  three  musquets  :  my  figure,  indeed,  was  very  fierce ;  I  had 
my  formidable  goat-skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I  mentioned, 
a  naked  sword,  two  pistols*  in  my  belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each 
shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to  have  made  any 
attempt  till  it  was  dark  ;  but  about  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat 
of  the  day,  I  found  that  in  short  they  were  all  gone  straggling 
into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  were  all  laid  down  to  sleep  ; 
the  three  poor  distressed  men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to 
get  any  sleep,  were,  however,  set  down  under  the  shelter  of  a 
great  tree,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me,  and  as  I 
thought,  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  rest. 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to  them,  and  learn 
something  of  their  condition.  Immediately  I  marched  in  the 
figure  above,  my  man  Friday  at  a  good  distance  behind  me,  as 
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formidable  for  his  arms  as  I,  but  not  making  quite  so  staring  a 
spectre-like  figure  as  I  did. 

I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  I  could,  and  then,  before 
any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called  aloud  to  them  in  Spanish,  *  What 
are  ye,  Gentlemen  ?' 

They  started  up  at  the  noise  ;  but  were  ten  times  more  con- 
founded when  they  saw  me,  and  the  uncouth  figure  that  I 
made :  they  made  no  answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived 
them  just  going  to  fly  from  me,  when  I  spoke  to  them  in 
English.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  do  not  be  surprised  at  me ; 
perhaps  you  may  have  a  friend  near  you,  when  you  did  not 
expect  it.'  '  He  must  be  sent  directly  from  Heaven  then,'  said 
one  of  them  very  gravely  to  me,  pulling  off  his  hat  at  the  same 
time,  '  for  our  condition  is  past  the  help  of  man.'  *  All  help  is 
from  Heaven,  Sir,'  said  I :  '  but  can  you  put  a  stranger  in  the 
way  how  to  help  you  ?  for  you  seem  to  me  to  be  in  some  great 
distress.  I  saw  you  when  you  landed  ;  and  when  you  seemed  to 
make  application  to  the  brutes  that  came  with  you — I  saw  one 
of  them  lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you.' 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  trem- 
bling, looking  like  one  astonished,  returned,  '  Am  I  talking  to 
God  or  man  ?  Is  it  a  real  man,  or  an  angel  ?'  '  Be  in  no  fear 
about  that,  Sir,'  said  I :  *  if  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  relieve 
you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed,  and  armed  after  another 
manner  than  you  see  me  in ;  pray  lay  aside  your  fears ;  I  am  a 
man,  an  Englishman,  and  disposed  to  assist  you ;  you  see  I 
have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and  ammunition ;  tell  us 
freely,  Can  we  serve  you  ?     What  js  your  case  ?' 

'  Our  case,'  said  he,  '  Sir,  is  too  long  to  tell  you,  while  our 
murderers  are  so  near ;  but  in  short.  Sir,  I  was  commander  of 
that  ship;  my  men  having  mutinied  against  me,  they  have 
been  hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me,  and  at  last  have  set 
me  on  shore  in  this  desolate  place,  with  these  two  men  with  me, 
one  my  mate,  the  other  a  passenger ;  where  we  expected  to 
perish,  believing  the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know  not 
what  to  think  of  it.' 

'Where  are  those  brutes,  your  enemies?'  said  I.  *Do  you 
know  where  they  are  gone  ?'     *  There  they  are.  Sir,'  said  he, 

Eointing  to  a  thicket  of  trees ;  '  my  heart  trembles  for  fear  they 
ave  seen  us,  and  heard  you  speak  ;  if  they  have,  they  will  cer- 
tainly murder  us  all.' 

*  Have  they  any  firearms  ?'  said  I :  he  answered,  they  had 
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only  two  pieces,  and  one  which  they  left  in  the  boat.  *  Well, 
then/  said  I,  '  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  I  see  they  are  all  asleep ; 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  kill  them  all ;  but  shall  we  rather  take 
them  prisoners  ?'  He  told  me  there  were  two  desperate  villains 
among  them,  that  it  was  scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercy  to  ;  but 
if  they  were  secured,  he  believed  all  the  rest  would  return  to 
their  duty.  I  asked  him,  *  Which  they  were  ?'  He  told  me  he 
could  not  at  that  distance  describe  them ;  but  he  would  obey  my 
orders  in  anything  I  would  direct.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  let  us  retreat 
out  of  their  view  or  hearing,  lest  they  awake,  and  we  will  resolve 
farther ;'  so  they  willingly  went  back  with  me,  till  the  woods 
covered  us  from  them. 

'  Look  you.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  if  I  venture  upon  your  deliverance, 
are  you  willing  to  make  two  conditions  with  me  ?'  He  antici- 
pated my  proposals,  by  telling  me,  that  both  he  and  the  ship,  if 
recovered,  should  be  wholly  directed  and  commanded  by  me  in 
everything ;  and  if  the  ship  was  not  recovered,  he  would  live 
and  die  with  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  I  would  send 
him  ;  and  the  two  other  men  said  the  same. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  my  conditions  are  but  two :  i.  That  while 
you  stay  on  this  island  with  me,  you  will  not  pretend  to  any 
authority  here ;  and  if  I  put  arms  into  your  hands,  you  will 
upon  all  occasions  give  them  up  to  me,  and  do  no  prejudice  to 
me  or  mine,  upon  this  island,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  governed 
by  my  orders. 

'  2.  That  if  the  ship  is,  or  may  be  recovered,  you  will  carry 
me  and  my  man  to  England,  passage  free.' 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurance  that  the  invention  and  faith  of 
a  man  could  devise,  that  he  would  comply  with  these  most 
reasonable  demands  ;  and  besides,  would  owe  his  life  to  me,  and 
acknowledge  it  upon  all  occasions  as  long  as  he  lived. 

*  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  here  are  three  muskets  for  you,  with 
powder  and  ball ;  tell  me  next  what  you  think  is  proper  to  be 
done  :*  he  showed  all  the  testimony  of  his  gratitude  that  he  was 
able ;  but  offered  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me :  I  told  him,  I 
thought  it  was  hard  venturing  anything ;  but  the  best  method  I 
could  think  of  was  to  fire  upon  them  at  once,  as  they  lay  ;  and 
if  any  were  not  killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  offered  to  submit, 
we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it  wholly  upon  God's  provi- 
dence to  direct  the  shot. 

He  said,  very  modestly,  that  he  was  loth  to  kill  them,  if  he 
could  help  it,  but  that  those  two  were  incorrigible  villains,  and 
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had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship^  and  if  they 
escaped,  we  should  be  undone  still :  for  they  would  go  on  board, 
and  bring  the  whole  ship's  company,  and  destroy  us  all.  *  Well 
then,'  said  I,  '  necessity  legitimates  my  advice ;  for  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  our  Uves.*  However,  seeing  him  still  cautious 
of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him,  they  should  go  themselves,  and 
manage  as  they  found  convenient. 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse  we  heard  some  of  them  awake, 
and  soon  after  we  saw  two  of  them  on  their  feet.  I  asked  him. 
If  either  of  them  were  the  men  who  he  had  said  were  the  heads 
of  the  mutiny  ?  He  said  '  No.'  *  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  you  may 
let  them  escape,  and  Providence  seems  to  have  wakened  them  on 
purpose  to  save,  themselves  :  Now,'  said  I,  '  if  the  rest  escape 
you,  it  is  your  fault.' 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I  had  given  him  in 
his  hand,  and  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  his  two  comrades  with  him, 
with  each  man  a  piece  in  his  hand :  the  two  men,  who  were 
with  him,  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one  of  the 
seamen,  who  were  awake,  turned  about,  and  seeing  them 
coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  but  it  was  too  late  then ;  for 
the  moment  he  cried  out,  they  fired,  I  mean .  the  two  men,  the 
captain  wisely  reserving  his  own  piece  :  they  had  so  well  aimed 
their  shot  at  the  men  they  knew,  that  one  of  them  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  other  very  much  wounded ;  but  not  being 
dead,  he  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for  help  to 
the  other ;  but  the  captain,  stepping  to  him,  told  him  it  was  too 
late  to  cry  for  help ;  he  should  call  upon  God  to  forgive  his 
villainy;  and  with  that  word  knocked  him  down  with  the  stock 
of  his  musket,  so  that  he  never  spoke  more :  there  were  three 
more  in  the  company,  and  one  of  them  was  also  sUghtly 
wounded ;  by  this  time  I  was  come  ;  and  when  they  saw  their 
danger,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy. 
The  captain  told  them  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they  would 
give  him  any  assurance  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  treachery  they 
had  been  guilty  of,  and  would  [swear  to  be  faithful  to  him  in 
recovering  the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  they  came.  They  gave  him  all  the  pro- 
testations of  their  sincerity  that  could  be  desired ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  believe  them,  and  spare  their  lives,  which  I  was  not 
against ;  only  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  bound  hand  and  foot 
while  they  were  upon  the  island. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the  captain's  mate 
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to  the  boat,  with  orders  to  secure  her,  and  bring  away  the  oars 
and  sail,  which  they  did ;  and  by-and-by,  three  straggling  men, 
that  were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest,  came  back 
upon  hearing  the  guns  fired;  and  seeing  their  captain,  who 
before  was  their  prisoner,  now  their  conqueror,  they  submitted 
to  be  bound  also,  and  so  our  victory  was  complete. 

It  now  remained,  that  the  captain  and  I  should  inquire  into 
one  another's  circumstances.  I  began  first,  and  told  him  my 
whole  history,  which  he  heard  with  an  attention  even  to  amaze- 
ment, and  particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  of  my  being 
furnished  with  provisions  and  ammunition  ;  and  indeed,  as  my 
story  is  a  whole  collection  of  wonders,  it  affected  him  deeply ; 
but  when  he  reflected  from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on  purpose  to  save  his  life, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  he  could  not  speak  a  word  more. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I  carried  him  and 
his  two  men  into  my  apartments,  leading  them  in  just  where  I 
came  out,  viz.,  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  where  I  refreshed 
them  with  such  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed  them  all  the 
contrivances  I  had  made  during  my  long,  long  inhabiting  that 
place. 

All  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was  perfectly  amazing ; 
but,  above  all,  the  captain  admired  my  fortification ;  and  how 
perfectly  I  had  concealed  my  retreat  with  a  grove  of  the  trees, 
which,  having  now  been  planted  near  twenty  years,  and  the 
trees  growing  much  faster  than  in  England,  was  become  a  little 
wood,  and  so  thick,  that  it  was  unpassable  in  any  part  of  it,  but 
at  that  one  side  where  I  had  reserved  my  little  winding  passage 
into  it :  this  I  told  him  was  my  castle,  and  my  residence  ;  but 
that  I  had  a  seat  in  the  country,  as  most  princes  have,  whither 
I  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I  would  show  him  that  too 
another  time  ;  but  at  present  our  business  was  to  consider  how 
to  recover  the  ship.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ;  but  told 
me,  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  measure  to  take  ;  for  that 
there  were  still  six-and-twenty  hands  on  board,  who  having 
entered  into  a  cursed  conspiracy,  by  which  they  had  all  forfeited 
their  lives  to  the  law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  despera- 
tion ;  and  would  carry  it  on,  knowing  that  if  they  were  reduced, 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  gallows  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
England,  or  to  any  of  the  English  colonies ;  and  that  therefore 
there  would  be  no  attacking  them  with  so  small  a  number  as 
we  were. 
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I  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  had  said^  and  found  it 
was  a  very  rational  conclusion,  and  that  therefore  something 
was  to  be  resolved  on  very  speedily,  as  well  to  draw  the  men  on 
board  into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent  their 
landing  upon  us,  and  destroying  us :  upon  this  it  presently 
occurred  to  me,  that  in  a  little  while,  the  ship's  crew,  wondering 
what  was  become  of  their  comrades,  and  of  the  boat,  would 
certainly  come  on  shore  in  their  other  boat  to  see  for  them ; 
and  that  then  perhaps  they  might  come  armed,  and  be  too 
strong  for  us :  this  he  allowed  was  rational. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  the  first  thing  we  were  to  do,  was  to 
stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the  beach,  so  that  they  might 
not  carry  her  off ;  and  taking  every  thing  out  of  her,  leave  her 
so  far  useless  as  not  to  be  fit  to  swim :  accordingly  we  went  on 
board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left  on  board  out  of  her,  and 
whatever  else  we  found  there,  which  was  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  another  of  rum,  a  few  biscuit  cakes,  an  horn  of  powder, 
and  a  great  lump  of  sugar  in  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  the  sugar  was 
five  or  six  pounds ;  all  of  which  was  very  welcome  to  me, 
especially  the  brandy  and  sugar,  of  which  I  had  had  none  left 
for  many  years. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on  shore  (the  oars, 
mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the  boat,  were  carried  before;  as 
above),  we  knocked  a  great  hole  in  her  bottom,  that  if  they  had 
come  strong  enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not  carry  off 
the  boat. 

Indeed  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts,  that  we  could  be 
capable  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my  view  was,  that  if  they  went 
away  without  the  boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit 
again  to  carry  us  away  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  call  upon 
our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my  way ;  for  I  had  them  still  in 
my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and  had  first,  by 
main  strength,  heaved  the  boat  up  upon  the  beach,  so  high  that 
the  tide  would  not  float  her  off  at  high-water  mark;  and, 
besides,  had  broken  an  hole  in  her  bottom,  too  big  to  be  quickly 
stopped,  and  were  sat  down  musing  what  we  should  do,  we 
heard  the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and  saw  her  make  a  waft  with  her 
ancient,  as  a  signal  for  the  boat  to  come  on  board  ;  but  no  boat 
stirred,  and  they  fired  several  times,  making  other  signals  for 
the  boat. 

At  last,  when  all  their  signals  and  firings  proved  fruitlesSi  and 
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they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir,  we  saw  them  (by  the  help  of 
oar  glasses)  hoist  another  boat  oat  and  row  towards  the  shore ; 
and  we  found,  as  they  approached,  that  there  were  no  less  than 
ten  men  in  her,  and  that  they  had  fire-arms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  firom  the  shore,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  them  as  they  came,  and  a  plain  sight  of  the  men, 
even  of  their  faces ;  because  the  tide  having  set  them  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore,  to  come 
to  the  same  place  where  the  other  had  landed,  and  where  the 

boat  lav* 

By  this  means,  I  say,  we  had  a  fiill  view  of  them,  and  the 
captain  knew  the  persons  and  characters  of  all  the  men  in  the 
boat;  of  whom  he  said  that  there  were  three  very  honest 
fellows,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  led  into  this  conspiracy  by  the 
rest,  being  overpowered  and  frighted. 

But  that  for  the  boatswain,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  chief 
officer  among  them,  and  all  the  rest,  they  were  as  outrageous 
as  any  of  the  ship's  crew  ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  made  desp>erate 
in  their  new  enterprise ;  and  terribly  apprehensive  he  was,  that 
they  would  be  too  powerful  for  us. 

I  smiled  at  him,  and  told  him,  that  men  in  our  circumstances 
were  past  the  operations  of  fear :  that  seeing  almost  every  con- 
dition that  could  be  was  better  than  that  we  were  supposed  to 
be  in,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  consequence,  whether  death 
or  life,  would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliverance.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  whether  a  deliver- 
ance was  not  worth  venturing  for  ?  *  And  where,  sir,*  said  I, 
'  is  your  belief  of  my  being  preserved  here  on  purpose  to  save 
your  life,  which  elevated  you  a  little  while  ago  ?  For  my  part,' 
said  I,  '  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  amiss  in  all  the  pros- 
pect of  it.'  '  What  is  that  ?'  says  he.  '  Why,'  said  I,  *  it  is 
that,  as  you  say,  there  are  three  or  four  honest  fellows  among 
them,  which  should  be  spared ;  had  they  been  all  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought  God's  providence  had 
singled  them  out  to  deliver  them  into  your  hands ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  every  man  of  them  that  comes  ashore  are  our  own, 
and  shall  die  or  live,  as  they  behave  to  us.' 

As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice,  and  cheerful  countenance, 
I  found  it  greatly  encouraged  him  ;  so  we  set  vigorously  to  our 
business:  we  had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's 
coming  from  the  ship,  considered  of  separating  our  prisoners, 
and  had  indeed  secured  them  effectually. 
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Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  less  assured  than 
ordinary,  I  sent  with  Friday,  and  one  of  the  three  (delivered 
men)  to  my  cave,  where  they  were  remote  enough,  and  out  of 
danger  of  being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  way  out 
of  the  woods,  if  they  could  have  delivered  themselves :  here 
they  left  them  bound,  but  gave  them  provisions,  and  promised 
them,  if  they  continued  there  quietly,  to  give  them  their  liberty 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  that  if  they  attempted  their  escape,  they 
should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  They  promised  faith- 
fully to  bear  their  confinement  with  patience,  and  were  very 
thankfiil  that  they  had  such  good  usage  as  to  have  provisions, 
and  a  light  left  them ;  for  Friday  gave  them  candles  (such  as 
we  made  ourselves)  for  their  comfort ;  and  they  did  not  know 
but  that  he  stood  sentinel  over  them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage;  two  of  them  were  kept 
pinioned  indeed,  because  the  captain  was  not  free  to  trust  them ; 
but  the  other  two  were  taken  into  my  service  upon  their  captain's 
recommendation,  and  upon  their  solemnly  engaging  to  live  and 
die  with  us  ;  so,  with  them  and  the  three  honest  men,  we  were 
seven,  men  well  armed ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able 
to  deal  well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  coming,  considering 
that  the  captain  had  said,  there  were  three  or  four  honest  men 
among  them  also. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where  their  other  boat  lay, 
they  ran  their  boat  into  the  beach,  and  came  all  on  shore, 
hauling  the  boat  up  after  them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see ;  for  I 
was  afraid  they  would  rather  have  left  the  boat  at  an  anchor, 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  some  hands  in  her  to  guard 
her ;  and  so  we  should  not  be  able  to  seize  the  boat. 

Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did,  they  ran  all  to  the 
other  boat ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  under  a  great 
surprise  to  find  her  stripped,  as  above,  of  all  that  was  in  her, 
and  a  great  hole  in  her  bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  a  while  upon  this,  they  set  up  two  or 
three  great  shouts,  hallooing  with  all  their  might,  to  try  if  they 
could  make  their  companions  hear ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose ; 
then  they  came  all  close  in  a  ring,  and  fired  a  volley  of  their 
small  arms,  which  indeed  we  heard,  and  the  echoes  made  the 
woods  ring ;  but  it  was  all  one ;  those  in  the  cave,  we  were 
sure,  could  not  hear ;  and  those  in  our  keeping,  though  they 
heard  it  well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer  to  them. 

They  were  so  astonished  at  the  surprise  of  this,  that,  as  they 
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told  us  afterwards,  they  resolved  to  go  all  on  board  again  to 
their  ship,  and  let  them  know  there,  that  the  men  were  all 
murdered,  and  the  long-boat  staved ;  accordingly,  they  imme- 
diately launched  the  boat  again,  and  got  all  of  them  on  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amazed,  and  even  confounded  at 
this,  believing  they  would  go  on  board  the  ship  again,  and  set 
sail,  giving  their  comrades  up  for  lost,  and  so  he  should  still 
lose  the  ship,  which  he  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  recovered  ; 
but  he  was  quickly  as  much  frighted  the  other  way. 

They  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat,  but  we  per- 
ceived them  all  coming  on  shore  again;  but  with  this  new 
measure  in  their  conduct,  which  it  seems,  they  consulted 
together  upon,  viz.,  to  leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the 
rest  to  go  on  shore,  and  go  up  into  the  country  to  look  for 
their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us ;  for  now  we  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  our  seizing  those  seven  men  on  shore 
would  be  no  advantage  to  us  if  we  let  the  boat  escape,  because 
they  would  then  row  away  to  the  ship ;  and  then  the  rest  of 
them  would  be  sure  to  weigh,  and  set  sail,  and  so  our  recovering 
the  ship  would  be  lost. 

However,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
issue  of  things  might  present :  the  seven  men  came  on  shore, 
and  the  three  who  remained  in  the  boat  put  her  off  to  a  good 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait  for 
them  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  come  at  them  in  the 
boat. 

Those  that  came  on  shore  kept  close  together,  marching 
towards  the  top  of  the  little  hill,  under  which  my  habitation 
lay ;  and  we  could  see  them  plainly,  though  they  could  not 
perceive  us :  we  could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  have 
come  nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them ;  or 
that  they  would  have  gone  farther  off,  that  we  might  have  come 
abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they 
could  see  a  great  way  in  the  valley  and  woods,  which  lay 
towards  the  north-east  part,  and  where  the  island  lay  lowest, 
they  shouted  and  hallooed  till  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring, 
it  seems,  to  venture  far  from  the  shore,  nor  far  from  one 
another,  they  sat  down  together  under  a  tree  to  consider  of  it : 
had  they  thought  fit  to  have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as  the  other 
party  of  them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  us ;  but  they 
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were  too  full  of  apprehensions  of  danger  to  venture  to  go  to 
sleep,  though  they  could  not  tell  what  the  danger  was  they  had 
to  fear  neither. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  me  upon  this  con- 
sultation of  theirs ;  viz.,  that  perhaps  they  would  all  fire  a 
volley  again,  to  endeavour  to  make  their  fellows  hear,  and  that 
we  should  all  sally  upon  them,  just  at  the  juncture  when  their 
pieces  were  all  discharged,  and  they  would  certainly  yield,  and 
we  should  have  them  without  bloodshed.  I  liked  the  proposal, 
provided  it  was  done  while  we  were  near  enough  to  come  up  to 
them,  before  they  could  load  their  pieces  again. 

But  this  event  did  not  happen,  and  we  lay  still  a  long  time, 
very  irresolute  what  course  to  take;  at  length  I  told  them, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  done  in  my  opinion  till  night ; 
and  then,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps  we  might 
find  a  way  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  so  might 
use  some  stratagem  with  them  in  the  boat,  to  get  them  on 
shore. 

We  waited  a  great  while,  though  very  impatient  for  their 
removing,  and  were  very  uneasy:  when,  after  long  consulta- 
tions, we  saw  them  start  all  up,  and  march  down  towards  the 
sea:  it  seems,  they  had  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon 
them  of  the  danger  of  the  place,  that  they  resolved  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  again,  give  their  companions  over  for  lost,  and 
so  go  on  with  their  intended  voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  go  towards  the  shore,  I  imagined 
it  to  be  as  it  really  was;  that  they  had  given  over  their  search, 
and  were  for  going  back  again ;  and  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I 
told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the  apprehensions 
of  it ;  but  I  presently  thought  of  a  stratagem  to  fetch  them 
back  again,  and  which  answered  my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday,  and  the  captain's  mate,  to  go  over  the 
little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place  where  the  savages 
came  on  shore  when  Friday  was  rescued  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  a  little  rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  I 
bade  them  halloo  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  wait  till  they 
found  the  seamen  heard  them  ;  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  heard 
the  seamen  answer  them,  they  should  return  it  again,  and  then, 
keeping  out  of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering  when  the 
others  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the  island,  and  among 
the  woods,  as  possible,  and  then  wheel  about  again  to  me,  by 
such  ways  as  I  directed 
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They  were  just  going  into  the  boat,  when  Friday  and  the 
mate  hallooed,  and  they  presently  heard  them,  and  answering, 
ran  along  the  shore  westward  towards  the  voice  they  heard, 
when  they  were  presently  stopped  by  the  creek,  where,  the 
water  being  up,  they  could  not  get  over,  and  called  for  the  boat 
to  come  up,  and  set  them  over,  as  indeed  I  expected. 

When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I  observed  that  the 
boat  being  gone  up  a  good  way  into  the  creek,  and  as  it  were 
in  a  harbour  within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men 
out  of  her  to  go  along  with  them,  and  left  only  two  in  the  boat, 
having  fastened  her  to  the  stump  of  a  little  tree  on  the  shore. 

This  was  what  I  wished  for,  and  immediately  leaving  Friday 
and  the  captain's  mate  to  their  business,  I  took  the  rest  with 
me,  and,  crossing  the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the 
two  men  before  they  were  aware,  one  of  them  lying  on  shore, 
and  the  other  being  in  the  boat;  the  fellow  on  shore  was 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  going  to  start  up,  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  foremost,  ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him 
down,  and  then  called  out  to  him  in  the  boat  to  yield,  or  he 
was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  very  few  arguments  to  persuade  a  single  man 
to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men  upon  him,  and  his  comrade 
knocked  down ;  besides,  this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three 
that  were  not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  not  only  to  yield,  but  after- 
wards to  join  very  sincerely  with  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Friday  and  the  captain's,  mate  so  well 
managed  their  business  with  the  rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by 
hallooing  and  answering,  from  one  hill  to  another,  and  from 
one  wood  to  another,  till  they  not  only  heartily  tired  them,  but 
left  them  where  they  were  very  sure  they  could  not  reach  back 
to  the  boat  before  it  was  dark ;  and  indeed  they  were  heartily 
tired  themselves  also  by  the  time  they  came  back  to  us. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for  them  in  the  dark, 
and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Friday  came  back  to  me  before 
they  came  back  to  their  boat ;  and  we  could  hear  the  foremost 
of  them,  long  before  they  came  quite  up,  calling  to  those  behind 
to  come  along;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and  complain 
how  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not  being  able  to  come  any 
faster,  which  was  very  welcome  news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
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express  their  confusion,  when  they  found  the  boat  fast  a-ground 
in  the  creek,  the  tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone. 
We  could  hear  them  call  to  one  another  in  a  most  lamentable 
manner,  telling  one  another  they  were  gotten  into  an  enchanted 
island  ;  that  either  there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should 
all  be  murdered ;  or  else  there  were  devils  or  spirits  in  it,  and 
they  should  be  all  carried  away  and  devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two  comrades  by  their 
names  a  great  many  times,  but  no  answer ;  after  some  time, 
we  could  see  them,  by  the  little  light  there  was,  run  about  wring- 
ing their  hands,  like  men  in  despair ;  and  that  sometimes  they 
would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to  rest  themselves,  then 
come  ashore,  and  walk  about  again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over 
again. 

My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  give  them  leave  to  fall  upon 
them  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but  I  was  willing  to  take  them  at 
some  advantage,  so  to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I 
could ;  and  especially  I  was  unwiUing  to  hazard  the  killing  any 
of  our  men,  knowing  the  other  men  were  very  well  armed :  I 
resolved  to  wait  to  see  if  they  did  not  separate,  and  therefore, 
to  make  sure  of  them,  I  drew  my  ambuscade  nearer';  and 
ordered  Friday  and  the  captain  to  creep  upon  their  hands  and 
feet  as  close  to  the  ground  as  they  could,  that  they  might  not 
be  discovered,  and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could  possibly, 
before  they  offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  till  the  boatswain, 
who  was  the  principal  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now 
shown  himself  the  most  dejected  and  dispirited  of  all  the  rest, 
came  walking  towards  them  with  two  more  of  the  crew ;  the 
captain  was  so  eager,  at  having  the  principal  rogue  so  much  in 
his  power,  that  he  could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come 
so  near  as  to  be  sure  of  him ;  for  they  only  heard  his  tongue 
before :  but  when  they  came  nearer,  the  captain  and  Friday, 
starting  up  on  their  feet,  let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswain  was  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the  next  man  was 
shot  in  the  body,  and  fell  just  by  him,  though  he  did  not  die  till 
an  hour  or  two  after ;  and  the  third  ran  for  it. 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  immediately  advanced  with  my 
whole  army,  which  was  now  eight  men ;  viz.,  myself,  generalis- 
simo; Friday,  my  lieutenant-general ;  the  captain  and  his  two 
men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he  had  trusted 
with  arms. 
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We  came  upon  them  indeed  in  the  dark,  so  that  they  could 
not  see  our  number ;  and  I  made  the  man  they  had  left  in  the 
boat,  who  was  now  one  of  us,  to  call  them  by  name,  to  try  if  I 
could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so  might  perhaps  reduce  them 
to  terms ;  which  fell  out  just  as  we  desired ;  for  indeed  it  was  easy 
to  think,  as  their  condition  then  was,  they  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  capitulate ;  so  he  calls  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  to  one 
of  them,  '  Tom  Smith,  Tom  Smith,'  Tom  Smith  answered 
immediately,  '  Who's  that !  Robinson  ?'  For  it  seems  he 
knew  his  voice.  The  other  answered,  *  Ay,  ay ;  for  God's 
sake,  Tom  Smith,  throw  down  your  arms,  and  yield,  or  you 
are  all  dead  men  this  moment.' 

'Who  must  we  yield  to.  Where  are  they?'  says  Smith 
again.  '  Here  they  are,'  says  he :  *  here  is  our  captain  and 
fifty  men  with  him,  have  been  hunting  you  this  two  hours  ;  the 
boatswain  is  killed ;  Will  Frye  is  wounded,  and  I  am  a  prisoner; 
and  if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all  lost.' 

*  Will  they  give  us  quarter  then  ?'  says  Tom  Smith,  *  and  we  will 
yield.'  *  I'll  go  and  ask,  if  you  promise  to  yield,'  says  Robinson. 
So  he  asked  the  captain,  and  the  captain  himself  then  calls 
out ;  *  You  Smith,  you  know  my  voice,  if  you  lay  down  your 
arms  immediately,  and  submit,  you  shall  have  your  lives,  all 
but  Will  Atkins.' 

Upon  this  Will  Atkins  cried  out,  *  For  God's  sake,  captain, 
give  me  quarter :  what  have  I  done  ?  they  have  been  all  as  bad 
as  I :'  (which  by  the  way  was  not  true,  either :  for  it  seems  this 
Will  Atkins  was  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of  the  captain 
when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used  him  barbarously,  in  t3dng 
his  hands,  and  giving  him  injurious  language :)  however,  the 
captain  told  him  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  discretion,  and 
trust  to  the  governor's  mercy,  by  which  he  meant  me ;  for  they' 
all  called  me  governor. 

In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  begged  their 
lives ;  and  I  sent  the  man  that  had  parlied  with  them,  and  two 
more,  who  bound  them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of  fifty 
men,  which,  particularly  with  those  three,  were  all  but  eight, 
came  up  and  seized  upon  them  all,  and  upon  their  boat,  only 
that  I  kept  myself  and  one  more  out  of  sight,  for  reasons  of 
state. 

Our  next  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  and  to  think  &f  seizing 
the  ship  ;  and  as  for  the  captain,  now  he  had  leisure  to  parley 
with  them,  he  expostulated  with  them  upon  the  villainy  of  their 
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practices  with  him,  and  at  length,  upon  the  further  wickedness 
of  their  design ;  and  how  certainly  it  must  bring  them  to  misery 
and  distress  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  to  the  gallows. 

They  all  appeared  very  penitent,  and  ijegged  hard  for  their 
lives.  As  for  that,  he  told  them  they  were  none  of  his  prisoners, 
but  the  commander's  of  the  island ;  that  they  thought  they  had 
set  him  on  shore  in  a  barren  uninhabited  island ;  but  it  had 
pleased  God  so  to  direct  them,  that  the  island  was  inhabited, 
and  that  the  governor* was  an  Englishman;  that  he  might  hang 
them  all  there,  if  he  pleased ;  but  as  he  had  given  them  all 
quarter,  he  supposed  he  would  send  them  to  England,  to  be 
dealt  with  there  as  justice  required,  except  Atkins,  whom  he 
was  commanded  by  the  governor  to  advise  to  prepare  for  death ; 
for  that  he  would  be  hanged  in  the  morning. 

Though  this  was  all  a  fiction  of  his  own,  yet  it  had  its 
desired  effect :  Atkins  fell  upon  his  knees  to  beg  the  captain  to 
intercede  with  the  governor  for  his  life ;  and  all  the  rest  begged 
of  him  for  God's  sake,  that  they  might  not  be  sent  to  England. 
It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  was 
come,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  easy  thing  to  bring  these 
fellows  in  to  be  hearty  in  getting  possession  of  the  ship ;  so  I 
retired  in  the  dark  from  them,  that  they  might  not  see  what 
kind  of  a  governor  they  had,  and  called  the  captain  to  me ; 
when  I  called,  as  at  a  good  distance,  one  of  the  men  was 
ordered  to  speak  again,  and  say  to  the  captain,  *  Captain,  the 
commander  calls  for  you ;'  and  presently  the  captain  replied, 
'  Tell  his  excellency  I  am  just  a-coming.'  This  more  perfectly 
amused  them ;  and  they  all  believed,  that  the  commander  was 
just  by  with  his  fifty  men.  • 

Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  I  told  him  my  project  for 
seizing  the  ship,  which  he  liked  wonderfully  well,  and  resolved 
to  put  it  in  execution  the  next  morning. 

But,  in  order  to  execute  it  with  more  art,  and  to  be  secure  of 
success,  I  told  him  we  must  divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he 
should  go  and  take  Atkins,  and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  them, 
and  send  them  pinioned  to  the  cave  where  the  others  lay  :  this 
was  committed  to  Friday,  and  the  two  men  who  came  on  shore 
with  the  captain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave,  as  to  a  prison';  and  it  was 
indeed  a  dismal  place,  especially  to  men  in  their  condition. 

The  others  I  ordered  to  my  bower,  as  I  called  it,  of  which  I 
have  given  a  full  description  ;  and  as  it  was  fenced  in,  and  they 
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pinioned,  the  place  was  secure  enough,  considering  they  were 
upon  their  behaviour. 

To  these  in  the  morning  I  sent  the  captain,  who  was  to 
enter  into  a  parley  with  them ;  in  a  word,  to  try  them,  and 
tell  me,  whether  he  thought  they  might  be  trusted  or  no,  to  go 
on  board,  and  surprise  the  ship :  he  talked  to  them  of  the 
injury  done  him,  ot  the  condition  they  were  brought  to :  and 
that  though  the  governor  had  given  them  quarter  for  their 
lives  as  to  the  present  action,  yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to 
England,  they  would  all  be  hanged  in  chains,  to  be  sure ;  but 
that  if  they  would  join  in  such  an  attempt,  as  to  recover  the 
ship,  he  would  have  the  governor's  engagement  for  their 
pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  proposal  would  be 
accepted  by  men  in  their  condition ;  they  fell  down  on  their 
knees  to  the  captain,  and  promised  with  the  deepest  impreca- 
tions, that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood,  and  that  they  should  owe  their  lives  to  him,  and  would 
go  with  him  all  over  the  world ;  that  they  would  own  him  for  a 
father  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived. 

'  Well,*  says  the  captain,  *  I  must  go  and  tell  the  governor 
what  you  say,  and  see  what  I  can  do  to  bring  him  to  consent 
to  it  :*  so  he  brought  me  an  account  of  the  temper  he  found 
them  in,  and  that  he  verily  believed  they  would  be  faithful. 

However,  that  we  might  be  veiy  secure,  I  told  him  he  should  go 
back  again,  and  choose  out  five  of  them,  and  tell  them,  that  they 
should  see  that  they  did  not  want  men ;  but  he  would  take  out 
those  five  to  be  his  assistants,  and  that  the  governor  would 
keep  the  other  two,  and  the  three  that  were  sent  prisoners  to 
the  castle  (my  cave),  as  hostages,  for  the  fidelity  of  those  five ; 
and  that  if  they  proved  unfaithful  in  the  execution,  the  five 
hostages  should  be  hanged  in  chains  alive  upon  the  shore. 

This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them  that  the  governor 
was  in  earnest ;  however,  they  had  no  way  left  them  but  to 
accept  it ;  and  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  prisoners,  as 
much  as  of  the  captain,  to  persuade  the  other  five  to  do  their 
duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expedition,  i. 
The  captain,   his  mate,  and  passenger.      2.  Then  the  two 

!>risoners  of  the  first  gang,  to  whom,  having  their  characters 
rom  the  captain,  I  had  given  their  liberty,  and  trusted  them 
with  arms.    3.  The  other  two  whom  I  kept  till  now  in  my 
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bower  pinioned ;  but,  upon  the  captain's  motion,  had  now 
released.  4.  These  five  released  at  last;  so  that  they  were 
twelve  in  all,  besides  five  we  kept  prisoners  in  the  cave  for 
hostages. 

I  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  willing  to  venture  with  these 
hands  on  board  the  ship  :  for,  as  for  me  and  my  man  Friday, 
I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  us  to  stir,  having  seven  men 
left  behind;  and  it  was  employment  enough  for  us  to  keep 
them  asunder,  and  supply  them  with  victuals. 

As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep  them  fast ;  but 
Friday  went  twice  a-day  to  them,  to  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries ;  and  I  made  the  other  two  carry  provisions  to  a  certain 
distance,  where  Friday  was  to  take  it. 

When  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages,  if  was  with  the 
captain,  who  told  them,  I  was  the  person  the  governor  had 
ordered  to  look  after  theili,  and  that  it  was  the  governor's 
pleasure  that  they  should  not  stir  anywhere  but  by  my  direc- 
tion ;  that  if  they  did,  they  should  be  fetched  into  the  castle, 
and  be  laid  in  irons ;  so  that  as  w^  never  suffered  them  to  see 
me  as  governor,  so  I^^iow  appeared  as  another  person,  and 
spoke  of  the  governor,  the  garrison,  the  castle,  and  the  like, 
upon  all  occasions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him,  but  to  furnish 
his  two  boats,  stop  the  breach  of  one,  and  map  them  :  he  made 
his  passenger  captain  of  one,  with  four  other  men ;  and  him- 
self, and  his  mate,  and  five  more,  went  in  the  other ;  and  they 
contrived  their  business  very  well ;  for  they  came  up  to  the 
ship  about  midnight.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the 
ship,  he  made  Robinson  hail  them,  and  tell  them  he  had 
brought  off  the  men  and  the  boat,  but  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  had  found  them,  and  the  like ;  holding  them  in  a 
chat,  till  they  came  to  the  ship's  side ;  when  the  captain  and 
the  mate,  entering  first  with  their  arms,  immediately  knocked 
down  the  second  mate  and  carpenter  with  the  butt  end  of  their 
musquets,  being  very  faithfully  seconded  by  their  men;  they 
secured  all  the  rest  that  were  upon  the  main  and  quarter-decks, 
and  began  to  fasten  the  hatches  to  keep  them  down  who  were 
below,  when  the  other  boat,  and  their  men,  entering  at  the 
forechains,  secured  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and  the  skuttle 
which  went  down  into  the  cook-room,  making  three  men  they 
found  there  prisoners. 

When  this  was  done,  and  all  safe  upon  the  deck,  the  captain 
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ordered  the  mate  with  three  men  to  break  into  the  round-house, 
where  the  new  rebel  captain  lay,  and,  having  taken  the  alarm, 
was  gotten  up,  and  with  two  men  and  a  boy  had  gotten  fire- 
arms in  their  hands ;  and  when  the  mate  with  a  crow  split 
open  the  door,  the  new  captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  among 
them,  and  wounded  the  mate  with  a  musquet  ball,  which  broke 
his  arm,  and  wounded  two  more  of  the  men,  but  killed  nobody. 

The  mate,  calling  for  help,  rushed,  however,  into  the  round- 
house, wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  new 
captain  through  the  head,  the  bullets  entering  at  his  mouth, 
and  came  out  again  behind  one  of  his  ears ;  so  that  he  never 
spoke  a  word ;  upon  which  the  rest  yielded,  and  the  ship  was 
taken  effectually,  without  any  more  lives  being  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the  captain  ordered 
seven  guns  to  be  fired,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with 
me,  to  give  me  notice  of  his  success  ;  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat  watching  upon  the  shore  for 
it  till  near  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  plainly,  I  laid  me  down  ;  and  it 
having  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue  to  qie,  I  slept  very  sound, 
till  I  was  something  surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and 
presently  starting  up,  I  heard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name  of 
*  Governor,  governor ;'  and  presently  I  knew  the  captain's  voice, 
when,  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  he  stood,  and 
pointing  to  the  ship,  he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  *  My  dear 
friend  and  deliverer,'  says  he,  *  there  is  your  ship,  for  she  is  all 
your's,  and  so  are  we,  and  all  that  belong  to  her.'  I  cast  my 
eyes  to  the  ship,  and  there  she  rode  within  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  as 
soon  as  they  were  masters  of  her ;  and  the  weather  being,  fair, 
had  brought  her  to  an  anchor  just  against  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek ;  and  the  tide  being  up,  the  captain  had  brought  the 
pinnace  in  near  the  place  where  I  first  landed  my  rafts,  and  so 
landed  just  at  my  door. 

I  was,  at  first,  ready  to  sink  down  with  the  surprise :  for  I 
saw  my  deliverance  indeed  visibly  put  into  my  hands,  all  things 
easy,  and  a  large  ship  just  ready  to  c?irry  me  away  whither  I 
pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I  was  not  able  to 
answer  one  word ;  but  as  he  had  taken  me  in  his  arms,  I  held 
fast  by  him,  or  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  immediately  pulled  a  bottle 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of  cordial,  which  he  had 
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brought  on  purpose  for  me.  After  I  drank  it,  I  sat  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  though  it  brought  me  to  myself,  yet  it  was  a 
good  while  before  I  could  speak  a  word  to  him. 

All  this  while  the  poor  man  was  in  as  great  an  ecstacy  as  I, 
only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  I  was  ;  and  he  said  a  thousand 
kind  tender  things  to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself ; 
but  such  was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  breast,  that  it  put  all  my 
spirits  into  confusion  ;  at  last  it  broke  into  tears,  and  in  a  little 
while  after  I  recovered  my  speech. 

Then  I  took  my  turn  and  embraced  him  as  my  deliverer,  and 
we  rejoiced  together.  I  told  him,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
sent  from  Heaven  to  deliver  me,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonders ;  that  such  things  as  these 
were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a  secret  hand  of  Providence 
governing  the  world,  and  an  evidence,  that  the  eyes  of  an  infinite 
power  could  search  into  the  remotest  corner  01  the  world,  and 
send  help  to  the  miserable  whenever  He  pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven  ;  and 
what  heart  could  forbear  to  bless  Him,  who  had  not  only  in  a 
miraculous  manner  provided  for  one  in  such  a  wilderness,  and 
in  such  a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every  deliverance 
must  always  be  acknowledged  to  proceed ! 

When  we  had  talked  awhile,  the  captain  told  me,  he  had 
brought  me  some  little  refreshments,  such  as  the  ship  afforded, 
and  such  as  the  wretches,  who  had  been  so  long  his  masters, 
had  not  plundered  him  of :  upon  this  he  called  aloud  to  the 
boat,  and  bid  his  men  bring  the  things  ashore  that  were  for  the 
governor ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  present  as  if  I  had  been  one, 
not  that  I  was  to  be  carried  along  with  them,  but  as  if  I  had 
been  to  dwell  upon  the  island  still,  and  they  were  to  go  with- 
out me. 

First,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full  of  excellent 
cordial  waters,  six  large  bottles  of  Madeira  wine ;  the  bottles 
held  two  quarts  a-piece  ;  two  pounds  of  excellent  good  tobacco, 
twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ship's  beef,  and  six  pieces  of  pork, 
with  a  bag  of  peas,  and  about  a  hundred-weight  of  biscuit. 

He  brought  me  also  a  box  of  sugar,  a  box  of  flour,  a  bag  full 
of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of  lime-juice,  and  abundance  of 
other  things :  but  besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand 
times  more  useful  to  me,  he  brought  me  six  clean  new  shirts, 
six  very  good  neckcloths,  two  pair  of  gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes, 
an  hat,  and  one  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  very  good  suit  of 
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clothes  of  his  own,  which  had  been  worn  but  very  little  :  in  a 
word,  he  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as  any  one  may 
imagine,  to  one  in  my  circumstances ;  but  never  was  anything 
in  the  world  of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  awkward,  and  uneasy, 
as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such  clothes  at  their  first  putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  passed,  and  after  all  his  good  things 
were  brought  into  my  little  apartment,  we  began  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners  we  had ;  for  it  was 
worth  considering  whether  we  might  venture  to  take  them 
away  with  us  or  no,  especially  two  of  them,  whom  we  knew  to 
be  incorrigible  and  refractory  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain said,  he  knew  they  were  such  rogues,  that  there  was  no 
obliging  them ;  and  if  he  did  carry  them  away  it  must  be  in 
irons,  as  malefactors,  to  be  delivered  over  to  justice  at  the  first 
English  colony  he  could  come  at ;  and  I  found  that  the  cap- 
tain himself  was  very  anxious  about  it. 

Upon  this,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  desired  it,  I  durst  undertake 
to  bring  the  two  men  he  spoke  of,  to  make  it  their  own  request 
that  he  should  leave  them  upon  the  island.  '  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  that,'  says  the  captain,  *  with  all  my  heart.* 

'  Well,*  said  I,  *  I  will  send  for  them,  and  talk  with  them  for  you :' 
so  I  caused  Friday  and  the  two  hostages,  for  they  were  now  dis- 
charged, their  comrades  having  performed  their  promise ;  I  say,  I 
caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  bring  up  the  five  men,  pinioned 
as  they  were,  to  the  bower,  and  keep  them  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time,  I  came  thither  dressed  in  my  new  habit, 
and  now  I  was  called  governor  again.  Being  all  met,  and  the 
captain  with  me,  I  caused  the  men  to  be  brought  before  me, 
and  I  told  them,  I  had  had  a  full  account  of  their  villainous 
behaviour  to  the  captain,  and  how  they  had  run  away  with  the 
ship,  and  were  preparing  to  commit  further  robberies  ;  but  that 
Providence  had  ensnared  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  that 
they  were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had  digged  for  others. 

I  let  them  know,  that  by  my  direction  the  ship  had  been 
seized,  that  she  lay  now  in  the  road,  and  they  might  see  by-and- 
by,  that  their  new  captain  had  received  the  reward  of  his 
villainy  ;  for  that  they  might  see  him  hanging  at  the  yard-arm. 

That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  had  to  say, 
why  I  should  not  execute  them  as  pirates  taken  in  the  fact,  as 
by  my  commission  they  could  not  doubt  I  had  authority  to  do. 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  they  had 
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nothing  to  say  but  this,  That  when  they  were  taken,  the  captain 
promised  them  their  lives,  and  they  humbly  implored  my  mercy : 
but  I  told  them  I  knew  not  what  mercy  to  show  them  :  for,  as 
for  myself,  I  had  resolved  to  quit  the  island  with  all  my  men, 
and  had  taken  passage  with  the  captain  to  go  for  England :  and 
as  for  the  captain,  he  could  not  carry  them  to  England,  other 
than  as  prisoners  in  irons  to  be  tried  for  mutiny,  and  running 
away  with  the  ship ;  the  consequence  of  which,  they  must  needs 
know,  would  be  the  gallows  :  so  that  I  could  not  tell  which  was 
best  for  the.m,  unless  they  had  a  mind  to  take  their  fate  in  the 
island  :  if  they  desired  that,  I  did  not  care,  as  I  had  Uberty  to 
leave  it ;  I  had  some  inclination  to  give  them  their  lives,  if  they 
thought  they  could  shift  on  shore.  They  seemed  very  thankful 
for  it ;  said  they  would  much  rather  venture  to  stay  there,  than 
to  be  carried  to  England  to  be  hanged  :  so  I  left  it  on  that  issue. 

However,  the  captain  seemed  to  make  some  difficulty  of  it, 
as  if  he  durst  not  leave  them  there :  upon  this  I  seemed  to  be 
a  little  angry  with  the  captain,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  my 
prisoners,  not  his ;  and  that  seeing  I  had  offered  them  so  much 
favour,  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  consent  to  it,  I  would  set  them  at  liberty  as  I  found 
them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  like  that,  he  might  take  them  again,  if 
he  could  catch  them. 

Upon  this  they  appeared  very  thankful,  and  I  accordingly  set 
them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them  retire  into  the  woods,  to  the 
place  whence  they  came,  and  I  would  leave  them  some  fire- 
arms, some  ammunition,  and  some  directions  how  they  should 
live  very  well,  if  they  thought  fit. 

Upon  this,  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  ship ;  but  told  the 
captain,  that' I  would  stay  that  night  to  prepare  my  things ;  and 
desired  him  to  go  on  board  in  the  meantime,  and  keep  all  right 
in  the  ship,  and  send  the  boat  on  shore  the  next  day  for  me ;  order- 
ing him,  in  the  meantime,  to  cause  the  new  captain  who  was 
killed,  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm,  that  these  men  might  see  him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the  men  up  to  me  to 
my  apartment,  and  entered  seriously  into  discourse  with  them 
of  their  circumstances.  I  told  them,  I  thought  they  had  made 
a  right  chpice ;  that  if  the  captain  carried  them  away,  they 
would  certainly  be  hanged.  I  shewed  them  their  captain  hang- 
ing at  the  yard-arm  of  the  ship,  and  told  them  they  had  nothing 
less  to  expect. 

When  they  had  all  declared  their  willingness  to  stay,  I  then 
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told  theniy  I  would  let  them  into  the  story  of  my  living  there, 
and  put  them  into  the  way  of  making  it  easy  to  them  :  accord- 
ingly I  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and  of  my 
coming  to  it ;  showed  them  my  fortifications,  the  way  I  made 
my  bread,  planted  my  com,  cured  my  grapes ;  and,  in  a  word, 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  them  easy.  I  told  them  the 
story  of  the  sixteen  Spaniards  that  were  to  be  expected ;  for 
whom  I  left  a  letter,  and  made  them  promise  to  treat  them  in 
common  with  themselves. 

I  left  them  my  fire-arms ;  viz.  five  musquets,  three  fowling- 
pieces,  and  three  swords.  I  had  about  a  barrel  of  powder  left ; 
for  after  the  first  year  or  two  I  used  but  little,  and  wasted  none. 
I  gave  them  a  description  of  the  way  I  managed  the  goats,  and 
directions  to  milk  and  fatten  them,  to  make  both  butter  and  cheese. 
In  a  word,  I  gave  them  every  part  of  my  own  story ;  and  I 
told  them,  I  would  prevail  with  the  captain  to  leave  them  two 
barrels  of  gunpowder  more,  and  some  garden-seed,  which  I 
told  them  I  would  have  been  very  glad  of;  also  I  gave  them  the 
bag  of  peas  which  the  captain  had  brought  me  to  eat,  and  bade 
them  be  sure  to  sow  and  increase  them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next  day,  and  went  on 
board  the  ship  ;  we  prepared  immediately  to  sail,  but  did  not 
weigh  that  night.  The  next  morning  early,  two  of  the  five  men 
came  swimming  to  the  ship's  side,  and  making  a  most  lament- 
able complaint  of  the  other  three,  begged  to  be  taken  into  the 
ship,  for  God's  sake,  for  they  should  be  murdered  ;  and  begged 
the  captain  to  take  them  on  board,  though  he  hanged  them 
immediately.  Upon  this  the  captain  pretended  to  have  no 
power  without  me ;  but  after  some  difficulty,  and  after  their 
solemn  promises  of  amendment,  they  were  taken  on  board,  and 
were  some  time  after  soundly  whipped  and  pickled  ;  after  which 
they  proved  very  honest  and  quiet  fellows. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  went  with  the  boat  on  shore,  the  tide 
being  up,  with  the  things  promised  to  the  men,  to  which  the 
captain,  at  my  intercession,  caused  their  chests  and  clothes  to 
be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  thankful  for.  I  also 
encouraged  them,  by  telling  them,  that  if  it  lay  in  my  way  to 
send  a  vessel  to  take  them  in,  I  would  not  forget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  carried  on  board  for 
reliques  the  great  goat's-skin  cap  I  had  made,  my  umbrella,  and 
one  of  my  parrots;  also  I  forgot  not  to  take  the  money  I 
formerly  mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  so  long  useless  that 
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It  was  grown  rusty,  or  tarnished,  and  could  hardly  pass  for 
silver,  till  it  had  been  a  little  rubbed  and  handled ;  and  also  the 
money  I  found  in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship. 

And  thus  I  left  the  island  the  nineteenth  of  December,  as  I 
found  by  the  ship's  account,  in  the  year  1686,  after  I  had  been 
upon  it  eight  and  twenty  years,  two  months,  and  nineteen  days : 
being  delivered  from  the  second  captivity  the  same  day  of  the ' 
month  that  I  first  made  my  escape  in  the  Barco4ongo,  from 
among  the  Moors  of  Sallee. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in  England  the 
eleventh  of  June,  in  the  year  1687,  having  been  thirty  and  five 
years  absent. 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  the 
world,  as  if  I  had  never  been  known  tnere  :  my  benefactor,  and 
faithful  steward,  whom  I  had  left  in  trust  with  my  money,  was 
alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortunes  in  the  world,  was  become  a 
widow  the  second  time,  and  very  low  in  the  world.  I  made  her 
easy  as  to  what  she  owed  me,  assuring  her,  I  would  give  her  no 
trouble ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude  to  her  former  care 
and  faithfulness  to  me,  I  relieved  her  as  my  little  stock  would 
afford,  which  at  that  time  would  indeed  allow  me  to  do  but  little 
for  her :  but  I  assured  her,  I  would  never  forget  her  former 
kindness  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  forget  her,  when  I  had  sufficient  to 
help  her ;  as  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but  my  father  was 
dead,  and  my  mother,  and  all  the  family  extinct ;  except  that 
I  found  two  sisters,  and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my 
brothers :  and  as  I  had  been  long  ago  given  over  for  dead,  there 
had  been  no  provision  made  for  me,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  found 
nothing  to  relieve  or  assist  me ;  and  that  little  money  I  had, 
would  not  do  so  much  for  me  as  to  settling  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed,  which  I  did  not 
expect ;  and  this  was,  that  the  master  of  the  ship,  whom  I  had 
so  happily  delivered,  and  by  the  same  means  saved  the  ship  and 
cargo,  having  given  a  very  handsome  account  to  the  owners  of  the 
manner  how  I  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  the  ship,  they 
invited  me  to  meet  them,  and  some  other  merchants  concerned, 
and  all  together  made  me  a  very  handsome  compliment  upon 
that  subject,  and  a  present  of  almost  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the  circumstances 
of  my  life,  and  how  little  way  this  would  go  towards  settling  me 
in  the  world,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  see  if  I  might  not 
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come  by  some  information  of  the  state  of  my  plantation  in  the 
Brasils,  and  what  was  become  of  my  partner,  who,  I  had 
reason  to  suppose,  had  some  years  now  given  me  over  for 
dead. 

With  this  view  I  took  shipping  for  Lisbon,  where  I  arrived  in 
April  following;  my  man  Friday  accompanying  me  very 
honestly  in  all  these  ramblings,  and  proving  a  most  faithful 
servant  upon  all  occasions. 

When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out,  by  inquiry,  and  to  my 
particular  satisfaction,  my  old  friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
who  first  took  me  up  at  sea,  off  the  shore  of  Africa :  he  was 
now  grown  old,  and  had  left  off  the  sea,  having  put  his  son, 
who  was  far  from  a  young  man,  into  his  ship ;  and  who  still 
used  the  Brasil  trade.  The  old  man  did  not  know  me,  and  in- 
deed, I  hardly  knew  him ;  but  I  soon  brought  myself  to  his 
remembrance,  when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  our  old  acquaintance,  I 
inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after  my  plantation,  and  my  partner. 
The  old  man  told  me,  he  had  not  been  in  the  Brasils  for  about 
nine  years ;  but  that  he  could  assure  me,  that  when  he  came 
away  my  partner  was  living ;  but  the  trustees,  whom  I  had 
joined  with  him,  to  take  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead; 
that,  however,  he  believed  that  I  would  have  a  very  good 
account  of  the  improvement  of  the  plantation ;  for  that,  upon 
the  general  belief  of  my  being  cast  away  and  drowned,  my 
trustees  had  given  in  the  account  of  the  produce  of  my  part  of 
the  plantation  to  the  procurator  fiscal ;  who  had  appropriated 
it,  in  case  I  never  came  to  claim  it,  one-third  to  the  King,  and 
two-thirds  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  that  if  I  appeared,  or  anyone 
for  me,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  it  would  be  restored  ;  only  that 
the  improvement,  or  annual  production,  being  distributed  to 
charitable  uses,  could  not  be  restored ;  but  he  assured  me,  that 
the  steward  of  the  king's  revenue  (from  lands)  and  the  prove- 
dore,  or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great  care  all 
along,  that  the  incumbent,  that  is  to  say,  my  partner,  gave 
every  year  a  faithful  account  of  the  produce,  of  which  they 
received  duly  my  moiety. 

I  asked  him,  if  he  knew  to  what  height  of  improvement  he 
had  brought  the  plantation  :  and  whether  he  thought  it  might 
be  worth  looking  after;  or  whether,   on   my  going  thither,  I 
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should  meet  with  no  obstruction  to  my  possessing  my  just  right 
in  the  moiety. 

He  told  me,  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to  what  degree  the 
plantation  was  improved ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  my  partner 
was  growing  exceeding  rich  upon  the  enjoying  but  one  half  of 
it  !  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  had  heard  that 
the  king's  third  of  my  part,  which  was,  it  seems,  granted  away 
to  some  other  monastery,  or  religious  house,  amounted  to  above 
two  hundred  moidores  a  year ;  that,  as  to  my  being  restored  to 
a  quiet  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  question  to  be  made  of 
that,  Thy  partner  being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  my  name 
being  also  inroUed  in  the  register  of  the  country.  Also  he  told 
me,  that  the  survivors  of  my  two  trustees  were  very  fair,  honest 
people,  and  very  wealthy,  and  he  believed  I  would  not  only  have 
their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  possession,  but  would  find  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  in  their  hands  for  my  account, 
being  the  produce  of  the  farm,  while  their  fathers  held  the  trust, 
and  before  it  was  given  up  as  above,  which,  as  he  remembered, 
was  about  twelve  years. 

I  shewed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uneasy  at  this 
account,  and  inquired  of  the  old  captain,  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  trustees  should  thus  dispose  of  my  effects,  when  he 
knew  that  I  had  made  my  will,  and  had  made  him,  the  Portu- 
guese captain,  my  universal  heir,  etc. 

He  told  me,  that  was  true  :  but  that,  as  there  was  no  proof 
of  my  being  dead,  he  could  not  act  as  executor,  until  some 
certain  account  should  come  of  my  death  ;  and  that,  besides,  he 
was  not  willing  to  intermeddle  with  a  thing  so  remote :  that  it 
was  true,  he  had  registered  my  will,  and  put  in  his  claim  ;  and 
could  he  have  given  any  account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he 
would  have  acted  by  procuration,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
ingenio  (so  they  called  the  sugar-house)  and  had  given  his  son, 
who  was  now  at  the  Brasils,  order  to  do  it. 

*  But,'  says  the  old  man,  '  I  have  one  piece  of  news  to  tell 
you,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  so  acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest ; 
and  that  is,  that  believing  you  were  lost,  and  all  the  world  be- 
lieving so  also,  your  partner  and  trustees  did  offer  to  account 
to  me  in  your  name,  for  six  or  eight  of  the  first  years  of  profit, 
which  I  received  ;  but  their  being  at  that  time,'  says  he,  *  great 
disbursements  for  increasing  the  works,  building  an  ingenio, 
and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount  to  near  so  much  as  after- 
wards it  produced :  however,'  says  the  old  man,  *  I  shall  give 
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you  a  true  account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all,  and  how  I 
have  disposed  of  it.' 

After  a  few  days'  further  conference  with  this  ancient  friend, 
he  brought  me  an  account  of  the  six  first  years'  income  of  my 
plantation,  signed  by  my  partner,  and  the  merchant's  trustees, 
being  always  delivered  in  goods  ;  viz.,  tobacco  in  roll,  and  sugar 
in  chests,  besides  rum,  molasses,  etc.,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  a  sugar-work ;  and  I  found  by  this  account,  that  every  year 
the  income  considerably  increased :  but,  as  above,  the  disburse- 
ment being  large,  the  sum  at  first  was  small :  however,  the  old 
man  let  me  see,  that  he  was  debtor  to  me  470  moidores  of  gold, 
besides  60  chests  of  sugar,  and  15  double  rolls  of  tobacco,  which 
were  lost  in  his  ship,  he  having  been  shipwrecked  coming  home 
to  Lisbon,  about  eleven  years  after  my  leaving  the  place. 

The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
how  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  money  to  recover 
his  losses,  and  buy  him  a  share  in  a  new  ship.  *  However,  my 
old  friend,'  says  he,  *you  shall  not  want  a  supply  in  your 
necessity ;  and  as  soon  as  my  son  returns,  you  shall  be  fully 
satisfied.' 

Upon  this  he  pulls  out  an  old  pouch,  and  gives  me  two 
hundred  Portugal  moidores  in  gold  ;  and  giving  me  the  writings 
of  his  title  to  the  ship  which  his  son  was  gone  to  the  Brasils  in, 
of  which  he  was  a  quarter  part  owner,  and  his  son  another,  he 
put  them  both  in  my  hands  for  security  of  the  rest. 

I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  the 

Eoor  man  to  be  able  to  bear  this ;  and  remembering  what  he 
ad  done  for  me,  how  he  had  taken  me  up  at  sea,  and  how 
generously  he  had  used  me  on  all  occasions,  and  particularly 
how  sincere  a  friend  he  was  now  to  me,  I  could  hardly  refrain 
weeping  at  what  he  said  to  me.  Therefore,  first  I  asked  him  if 
his  circumstances  admitted  him  to  spare  so  much  money  at  that 
time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten  him  ?  He  told  me  he  could 
not  say  but  it  might  straiten  him  a  little ;  but,  however,  it  was 
my  money,  and  I  might  want  it  more  than  he. 

Everytning  the  good  man  said  was  full  of  affection,  and  I 
could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  while  he  spoke.  In  short,  I 
took  one  hundred  of  the  moidores,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink 
to  give  him  a  receipt  for  them ;  then  I  returned  him  the  rest, 
and  told  him,  if  ever  I  had  possession  of  the  plantation,  I  would 
return  the  other  to  him  also,  as  indeed  I  afterwards  did :  and 
that,  as  to  the  bill  of  sale  of  his  part  in  his  son's  ship,  I  would 
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not  take  it  by  any  means ;  but  that  if  I  wanted  the  money,  I 
found  he  was  honest  enough  to  pay  me ;  and  if  I  did  not,  but 
came  to  receive  what  he  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  I  would  never 
have  a  penny  more  from  him. 

When  this  was  passed,  the  old  man  began  to  ask  me  if  he 
should  put  me  in  a  method  to  make  my  claim  to  my  plantation. 
I  told  him,  I  thought  to  go  over  to  it  myself.  He  said,  I  might 
do  so  if  I  pleased  ?  but  that  if  I  did  not,  there  were  ways  enough 
to  secure  my  right,  and  immediately  to  appropriate  the  profits 
to  my  use ;  and  as  there  were  ships  in  the  river  of  Lisbon,  just 
ready  to  go  away  to  Brasil,  he  made  me  enter  my  name  in  a 
public  register,  with  his  affidavit,  affirming  upon  oath  that  I  was 
alive,  and  that  I  was  the  same  person  who  took  up  the  land  for 
the  planting  the  said  plantation  at  first. 

This  being  regularly  attested  by  a  notary,  and  a  procuration 
affixed,  he  directed  me  to  send  it  with  a  letter  of  his  writing,  to 
a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  place ;  and  then  proposed 
my  staying  with  him  till  an  account  came  of  the  return. 

Never  anything  was  more  honourable  than  the  proceedings 
upon  this  procuration  ;  for  in  less  than  seven  months  I  received 
a  large  packet  from  the  survivors  of  my  trustees,  the  merchants 
on  whose  account  I  went  to  sea,  in  which  were  the  following 
particular  letters  and  papers  enclosed. 

First,  There  was  the  account  current  of  the  produce  of  my 
farm,  or  plantation,  from  the  year  when  their  fathers  had 
balanced  with  my  old  Portugal  captain,  being  for  six  years  ;  the 
balance  appeared  to  be  1174  moidores  in  my  favour. 

Secondly,  There  was  the  account  of  four  years  more  while 
they  kept  the  effects  in  their  hands,  before  the  government 
claimed  the  administration,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not 
to  be  found,  which  they  call  Civil  Death ;  and  the  balance  of 
this,  the  value  of  the  plantation  increasing,  amounted  to  — 
cruisadoes,  which  made  3241  moidores. 

Thirdly,  There  was  the  prior  of  the  Augustines  account,  who 
had  received  the  profits  for  above  fourteen  years ;  but  not  being 
able  to  account  for  what  was  disposed  to  the  hospital,  very 
honestly  declared  he  had  872  moidores  not  distributed,  which  he 
acknowledged  to  my  account.  As  to  the  king's  part,  that  re- 
funded nothing. 

There  was  also  a  letter  of  my  partner's  congratulating  me 
very  affectionately  upon  my  being  alive  ;  giving  me  an  account 
how  the  estate  was  improved,  and  what  it  produced  a  year,  with 
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a  particular  of  the  number  of  squares,  or  acres,  that  it  contained ; 
how  planted,  how  many  slaves  there  were  upon  it ;  and,  making 
two-and-twenty  crosses  for  blessings,  told  me  he  had  said  so 
many  Ave  Marias  to  thank  the  blessed  Virgin  that  I  was  alive, 
inviting  me  very  passionately  to  come  over  and  take  possession 
of  my  own,  and  in  the  meantime  to  give  him  orders  to  whom  he 
should  deliver  my  effects,  if  I  did  not  come  myself ;  concluding 
with  an  hearty  tender  of  his  friendship,  and  that  of  his  family ; 
and  sent  me,  as  a  present,  seven  fine  leopards'  skins,  which  he 
had,  it  seems,  received  from  Africa  by  some  other  ship  which  he 
had  sent  thither,  and  who,  it  seems,  had  made  a  better  voyage 
than  I.  He  sent  me  also  five  chests  of  excellent  sweatmeats, 
and  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  so  large  as 
moidores. 

By  the  same  fleet  my  merchant-trustees  shipped  me  1200 
chests  of  sugar,  800  rolls  of  tobacco,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole 
account  in  gold. 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  latter  end  of  Job  was 
better  than  the  beginning.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
flutterings  of  my  very  heart,  when  I  looked  over  these  letters, 
and  especially  when  I  found  all  my  wealth  about  me ;  for  as  the 
Brasil  ships  came  all  in  fleets,  the  same  ships  which  brought  my 
letters  brought  my  goods ;  and  the  effects  were  safe  in  the 
Tagus  before  the  letter  came  to  my  hand.  In  a  word,  I  turned 
pale,  and  grew  sick  ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  run  and  fetched 
me  a  cordial,  I  believe  the  sudden  surprise  of  joy  had  overset 
nature,  and  I  had  died  upon  the  spot. 

-Nay,  after  that,  I  continued  very  ill,  and  was  so  some  hours, 
till  a  physician  being  sent  for,  and  something  of  the  real  cause 
of  my  illness  being  known,  he  ordered  me  to  be  let  blood,  after 
which  I  had  relief,  and  grew  well ;  but  I  verily  believe,  if  it  had 
not  been  eased  by  the  vent  given  in  that  manner  to  the  spirits, 
I  should  have  died. 

I  was  now  master,  all  on  a  sudden,  of  above  3^50,000  sterling 
in  money,  and  had  an  estate,  as  I  might  well  call  it,  in  the 
Brasils,  of  above  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  as  sure  as  an  estate 
of  lands  in  England  ;  and  in  a  word,  I  was  in  a  condition  which 
I  scarce  knew  how  to  understand,  or  how  to  compose  myself  for 
the  enjoyment  of. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my  original  bene- 
factor, my  good  old  captain,  who  had  been  first  charitable  to 
me  in  my  distress,  kind  to  me  in  the  beginning,  and  honest  to 
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me  at  the  end.  I  showed  him  all  that  was  sent  me  ;  I  told  him 
that»  next  to  the  providence  of  Heaven,  which  disposes  all 
things,  it  was  owing  to  him  ;  and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  re- 
'ward  him,  which  I  would  do  an  hundredfold.  So  I  first  returned 
to  him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received  of  him ;  then  I 
sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him  to  draw  up  a  general  release 
or  discharge  for  the  470  moidores  which  he  had  acknowledged 
he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner  possible ;  after 
which  I  caused  a  procuration  to  be  drawn,  empowering  him  to 
be  my  receiver  of  the  annual  profits  of  my  plantation,  and 
appointing  my  partner  to  account  to  him,  and  make  the  returns 
by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name  ;  and  a  clause  in  the  end, 
being  a  grant  of  100  moidores  a-year  to  him  during  his  life,  out 
of  the  effects  ;  and  fifty  moidores  a-year  to  his  son  after  him,  for 
his  life.     And  thus  I  requited  my  old  man. 

I  was  now  to  consider  which  way  to  steer  my  course  next, 
and  what  to  do  with  the  estate  that  Providence  had  thus  put 
into  my  hands ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  more  care  upon  my  head 
now  than  I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the  island,  where  I 
wanted  nothing  but  what  I  had,  and  had  nothing  but  what  I 
wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now  a  great  charge  upon  me,  and  my 
business  was  how  to  secure  it.  I  had  never  a  cave  to  hide  my 
money  in,  or  a  place  where  it  might  lie  without  lock  or  key,  till 
it  grew  mouldy  and  tarnished  before  anybody  would  meddle 
with  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or  who 
to  trust  with  it ;  nly  old  patron,  the  captain,  indeed,  was  honest, 
and  that  was  the  only  refuge  I  had. 

In  the  next  place,  my  interest  in  the  Brasils  seemed  to 
summon  me  thither ;  but  now  I  could  not  tell  how  to  think  of 
going  thither  till  I  had  settled  my  affairs,  and  left  my  effects 
in  some  safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I  thought  of  my  old 
friend  the  widow,  who,  I  knew,  was  honest,  and  would  be  just 
to  me ;  but  then  she  was  in  years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  aught 
I  knew,  might  be  in  debt ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no  way  but 
to  go  back  to  England  myself,  and  take  my  effects  with  me. 

I  was  some  months,  however,  before  I  resolved  upon  this ; 
and  therefore  as  I  had  rewarded  the  old  ca,ptain  fully,  and  to 
satisfaction,  who  had  been  my  former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to 
think  of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  my  first 
benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  her  power,  my  faithful 
steward  and  instructor.  So  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a 
merchant  in  Lisbon  to  write  to  his  correspondent  in  London, 
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not  only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  and  carry  her  in 
money  an  hundred  pounds  from  me,  and  to  talk  with  her,  and 
comfort  her  in  her  poverty,  by  telling  her  she  should,  if  I  lived, 
have  a  further  supply.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  my  two  sisters 
in  the  country,  each  of  them  an  hundred  pounds,  they  being, 
though  not  in  want,  yet  not  in  very  good  circumstances ;  one 
having  been  married,  and  left  a  widow ;  and  the  other  having  an 
husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as  he  should  be. 

But  among  all  my  relations  or  acquaintances,  I  could  not  yet 
pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst  commit  the  gross  of  my  stock, 
that  I  might  go  away  to  the  Brasils,  and  leave  things  safe  behind 
me  ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  the  Brasils,  and  have 
settled  myself  there,  for  I  was,  as  it  were,  naturalized  to  the 
place ;  but  I  had  some  little  scruple  in  my  mind  about  religion, 
which  insensibly  drew  me  back,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  pre- 
sently. However,  it  was  not  religion  that  kept  me  from  going 
thither  for  the  present ;  and  as  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  being 
openly  of  the  religion  of  the  country,  all  the  while  I  was  among 
them,  so  neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that  now  and  then,  having  of 
late  thought  more  of  it  than  formerly,  when  I  began  to  think  of 
living  and  dying  among  them,  I  began  to  regret  my  having 
professed  myself  a  Papist,  and  thought  it  might  not  be  the  best 
religion  to  die  in. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main  thing  that  kept 
me  from  going  to  the  Brasils,  but  that  really  I  did  not  know 
with  whom  to  leave  my  effects  behind  me  ;  so  I  resolved  at  last  to 
go  to  England  with  them,  where,  if  I  arrived,  I  concluded  I 
should  make  some  acquaintance,  or  find  some  relations,  that 
would  be  faithful  to  me  ;  and  accordingly  I  prepared  to  go  for 
England  with  all  my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  going  home,  I  first  (the 
Brasil  fleet  being  just  going  away)  resolved  to  give  answers 
suitable  to  the  just  and  faithful  account  of  things  I  had  from 
thence ;  and  first  to  the  prior  of  St.  Augustine,  I  wrote  a  letter 
full  of  thanks  for  his  just  dealings,  and  the  offer  of  the  872 
moidores,  which  was  undisposed  of;  which  I  desired  might  be 
given,  500  to  the  monastery,  and  372  to  the  poor,  as  the  prior 
should  direct,  desiring  the  good  Padre's  prayers  for  me,  and  the 
like. 

I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two  trustees,  with  all 
the  acknowledgment  that  so  much  justice  and  honesty  called 
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for;    as  for  sending  them  any  present,  they  were  far  above 
having  any  occasion  for  it. 

Lastly,  I  wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledging  his  industry  in 
the  improving  the  plantation,  and  his  integrity  in  increasing  the 
stock  of  the  works,  giving  him  instructions  for  his  future 
government  of  my  part,  according  to  the  powers  I  had  left  with 
my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired  him  to  send  whatever  became 
due  to  me,  till  he  should  hear  from  me  more  particularly: 
assuring  him  that  it  was  my  intention,  not  only  to  come  to  him, 
but  to  settle  myself  there  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  To  this 
I  added  a  very  handsome  present  of  some  Italian  silks  for  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  for  such  the  captain's  son  informed  me 
he  had  ;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad-cloth,  the  best  I 
could  get  in  Lisbon,  five  pieces  of  black  baize,  and  some 
Fl3.nders  lace  of  a  good  value. 

Having  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my  cargo,  and  turned  all 
my  effects  into  good  bills  of  exchange,  my  next  difficulty  was, 
which' way  to  go  to  England.  I  had  been  accustomed  enough 
to  the  sea,  and  yet  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  go  to  England 
by  sea  at  that  time ;  and  though  I  could  give  no  reason  for  it, 
yet  the  difficulty  increased  upon  me  so  much,  that  though  I  had 
once  shipped  my  baggage  in  order  to  go,-  yet  I  altered  my  mind, 
and  that  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times. 

It  is  true,  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  by  sea,,  and  this  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons.  But  let  no  man  slight  the  strong  impulses 
of  his  own  thoughts  in  cases  of  such  moment.  Two  of  the 
ships  which  I  had  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean  more  particularly 
singled  out  than  any  other,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  in  one  of  them 
to  put  my  things  on  board,  and  in  the  other  to  have  agreed 
with  the  captain ;  I  say,  two  of  these  ships  miscarried,  viz.,  one 
was  taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  other  was  cast  away  on  the 
Start,  near  Torbay,  and  all  the  people  drowned,  except  three  : 
so  that  in  either  of  those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable, 
and  in  which  most,  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Having  been  thus  harassed  in  my  thoughts,  my  old  pilot,  to 
whom  I  communicated  everything,  pressed  me  earnestly  not  to 
go  to  sea ;  but  either  to  go  by  land  to  the  Groyne,  and  cross 
over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Rochelle,  from  whence  it  was  but  an 
easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to  Paris,  and  so  to  Calais  and 
Dover;  or  to  go  up  to  Madrid,  and  so  all  the  way  by  land 
"through  France. 

In  a  word,  I  was  so  prepossessed  against  my  going  by  sea  at 
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all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover,  that  I  resolved  to  travel  all 
the  way  by  land ;  which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste,  and  did  not 
value  the  charge,  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way ;  and  to 
make  it  more  so,  my  old  captain  brought  an  English  gentleman, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  who  was  willing  to  travel 
with  me;  after  which,  we  picked  up  two  who  were  English,  and 
merchants  also,  and  two  young  Portuguese  gentlemen,  the  last 
going  to  Paris  only;  so  that  we  were  in  all  six  of  us,  and  five  ser- 
vants, the  two  merchants,  and  the  two  Portuguese,  contenting 
themselves  with  one  servant  between  two,  to  save  the  charge ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  got  an  English  sailor  to  travel  with  me  as  a 
servant,  besides  my  man  Friday,  who  was  too  much  a  stranger 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  a  servant  upon  the  road. 

In  this  manner  I  set  out  from  Lisbon:  and  our  company  being 
all  very  well  mounted  and  armed,  we  made  a  little  troop, 
whereof  they  did  me  the  honour  to  call  me  captain,  as  well 
because  I  was  the  oldest  man,  as  because  I  had  two  servants, 
and  indeed  was  the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  I  have  troubled  you  with  none  of  my  sea  journals,  so  shall 
I  trouble  you  with  none  of  my  land  journals.  But  some  adven- 
tures that  happened  to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult  journey, 
I  must  not  omit. 

When  we  came  to  Madrid,  we,  being  all  of  us  strangers  to 
Spain,  were  willing  to  stay  some  time  to  see  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  to  see  what  was  worth  observing ;  but  it  being  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  we  hastened  away,  and  set  out  from 
Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October.  But  when  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  Navarre,  we  were  alarmed  at  several  towns  on 
the  way,  with  an  account  that  so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountains,  that  several  travellers  were 
obliged  to  come  back  to  Pampeluna,  after  having  attempted,  at 
an  extreme  hazard,  to  pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself,  we  found  it  so  indeed  ; 
and  to  me  that  had  been  always  used  to  an  hot  climate,  and 
indeed  to  countries  where  we  could  scarce  bear  any  clothes  on, 
the  cold  was  insufferable ;  nor  indeed  was  it  more  painful  than 
it  was  surprising,  to  come  but  ten  days  before  out  of  the  Old 
Castile,  where  the  weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot, 
and  immediately  to  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
so  very  keen,  so  severely  cold,  as  to  be  intolerable,  and  to 
endanger  benumbing  and  perishing  of  our  fingers  and  toes,  was 
very  strange. 
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Poor  Friday  was  really  frighted  when  he  saw  the  mountains 
all  covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold  weather,  which  he  had 
never  seen  or  felt  before  in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  after  we  came  to  Pampeluna,  it  con- 
tinued snowing  with  so  much  violence,  and  so  long,  that  the 
people  said,  winter  was  come  before  its  time ;  and  the  roads^ 
which  were  difficult  before,  were  now  quite  impassable :  in  a 
word,  the  snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel ; 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  in  northern  countries, 
there  was  no  going  without  being  in  danger  of  being  buried 
alive  every  step.  We  stayed  no  less  than  twenty  days  at  Pam- 
peluna ;  when  (seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and  no  likelihood 
of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest  winter  all  over  Europe 
that  had  been  known  in  many  years)  I  proposed  that  we  should 
all  go  away  to  Fontarabia,  and  there  take  shipping  for  Bordeaux, 
which  was  a  very  little  voyage. 

But  while  we  were  considering  this,  there  came  in  four  French 
gentlemen,  who,  having  been  stopped  on  the  French  side  of  the 
passes,  as  we  were  on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide,  who, 
traversing  the  country  near  the  head  of  Languedoc,  had  brought 
them  over  the  mountains  by  such  ways,  that  they  were  not 
much  incommoded  with  the  snow ;  and  where  they  met  with 
snow  in  any  quantity,  they  said  it  was  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  them  and  their  horses. 

We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would  undertake  to 
carry  us  the  same  way,  with  no  hazard  from  the  snow,  provided 
we  were  armed  sufficiently  to  protect  us  from  wild  beasts ;  for 
he  said,  upon  these  great  snows,  it  was  frequent  for  some 
wolves  to  shew  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  being 
made  ravenous  for  want  of  food,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow.  We  told  him  we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such 
creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  ensure  us  from  a  kind  of 
two-legged  wolves,  which  we  were  told  we  were  in  most  danger 
from,  especially  on  the  French  side  of  the  mountains. 

He  satisfied  us  there  was  no  danger  of  that  kind  in  the  way 
that  we  were  to  go :  so  we  readily  agreed  to  follow  him :  as 
did  also  twelve  other  gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  some 
French,  some  Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to  go, 
and  were  obliged  to  come  back  again. 

Accordingly  we  all  set  out  from  Pampeluna,  with  our  guide, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and  indeed,  I  was  surprised, 
when,  instead  of  going  forward,  he  came  directly  back  with  us, 
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on  the  same  road  that  we  came  from  Madrid,  above  twenty 
miles;  when,  having  passed  two  rivers,  and  come  into  the 
plain  country,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  warm  climate  again, 
where  the  country  was  pleasant,  and  no  snow  to  be  seen  ;  but 
on  a  sudden,  turning  to  the  left,  he  approached  the  mountains 
another  way ;  and  though  it  is  true,  the  hills  and  the  precipices 
looked  dreadfully,  yet  he  made  so  many  tours,  such  meanders, 
and  led  us  by  such  winding  ways,  we  insensibly  passed  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  without  being  much  incumbered  with 
the  snow ;  and  all  on  a  sudden  he  shewed  us  the  pleasant  fruit- 
ful provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Gascoigne,  all  green  and 
flourishing ;  though  indeed  they  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet. 

We  were  a  little  uneasy,  however,  when  we  found  it  snowed 
one  whole  day  and  a  night,  so  fast,  that  we  could  not  travel ; 
but  he  bid  us  be  easy,  we  should  soon  be  past  it  all.  We  foimd, 
indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every  day,  and  to  come  more 
north  than  before ;  and  so,  depending  upon  our  guide,  .we  went 
on. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  our  guide  being 
something  before  us,  and  not  just  in  sight,  out  rushed  three 
monstrous  wolves,  and  after  them  a  bear,  out  of  an  hollow 
way,  adjoining  to  a  thick  wood  :  two  of  the  wolves  flew  upon 
the  guide,  and  had  he  been  half  a  mile  before  us,  he  had  been 
devoured  indeed,  before  we  could  have  helped  him ;  one  of 
them  fastened  upon  his  horse,  and  the  other  attacked  the  man 
with  that  violence  that  he  had  not  time,  or  not  presence  of 
mind  enough,  to  draw  his  pistol,  but  hallooed  and  cried  out  to 
us  most  lustily.  My  man  Friday  being  next  to  me,  I  bid  him  ride 
up,  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  soon  as  Friday  came  in 
sight  of  the  man,  he  hallooed,  as  loud  as  the  other,  '  O  master ! 
O  master !'  But,  like  a  bold  fellow,  rode  directly  up  to  the 
man,  and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked  him  in  the 
head. 

It  was  happy  for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  my  man  Friday ; 
for  he,  having  been  used  to  that  kind  of  creature  in  his  country, 
had  no  fear  upon  him,  but  went  close  up  to  him,  and  shot  him 
as  above  ;  whereas  any  of  us  would  have  fired  at  a  fiirther  dis- 
tance-, and  have  perhaps  either  missed  the  wolf,  or  endangered 
shooting  the  man. 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a  bolder  man  than  I,  and 
indeed  it  alarmed  all  our  company,  when,  with  the  noise  of 
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Friday's  pistol,  we  heard  on  both  sides  the  dismallest  howlings 
of  wolves,  and  the  noise  redoubled  by  the  echo  of  the 
mountains,  that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had  been  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  them  ;  and  perhaps  indeed  there  was  not  such  a 
few,  as  that  we  had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

However,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the  other,  that  had 
fastened  upon  the  horse,  left  him  immediately,  and  fled,  having 
happily  fastened  upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle 
had  stuck  in  his  teeth,  so  that  he  had  not  done  him  much  hurt : 
the  man,  indeed,  was  most  hurt :  for  the  raging  creature  had 
bit  him  twice,  once  on  the  arm,  and  the  other  time  a  little 
above  his  knee ;  and  he  was  just  as  it  were  tumbling  down  by 
the  disorder  of  the  horse,  when  Friday  came  up,  and  shot  the 
wolf. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  at  the  noise  of  Friday's  pistol  we 
all  mended  our  pace,  and  rid  up  as  fast  as  the  way  (which  was 
very  difficult)  would  give  us  leave,  to  see  what  was  the  matter : 
as  soon  as  we  came  clear  of  the  trees,  which  blinded  us  before, 
we  saw  plainly  what  had  been  the  case,  and  how  Friday  had 
disengaged  the  poor  guide ;  though  we  did  not  presently  disciern 
what  kind  of  creature  it  was  he  had  killed. 

But  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  hardily,  and  in  such  a  sur- 
prising manner,  as  that  which  followed  between  Friday  and  the 
bear,  which  gave  us  all  (though  at  first  we  were  surprised  and 
afraid  for  him)  the  greatest  diversion  imaginable ;  as  the  bear 
is  an  heavy,  clumsy  creature,  and  does  not  gallop  as  the  wolf 
does,  which  is  swift  and  light ;  so  he  has  two  particular 
qualities,  which  generally  are  the  rule  of  his  actions  ;  first  as  to 
men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey,  I  say  not  his  proper  prey, 
because  though  I  cannot  say  what  excessive  hunger  might  do, 
which  was  now  their  case,  the  ground  being  all  covered  with 
snow  ;  yet  as  to  men,  he  does  not  usually  attempt  them,  unless 
they  first  attack  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  meet  him  in  the 
woods,  if  you  do  not  meddle  with  him,  he  will  not  meddle  with 
you ;  yet  then  you  must  take  care  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  and 
give  him  the  road  ;  for  he  is  a  very  nice  gentleman  ;  he  will  not 
go  a  step  out  of  the  way  for  a  prince ;  nay,  if  you  are  really 
afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way,  and  keep  going 
'  on ;  for  sometimes,  if  you  stop,*  and  stand  still,  and  look 
steadfastly  at  him,  he  takes  it  for  an  affront ;  and  if  you  throw 
or  toss  anything  at  him,  and  its  hits  him,  though  it  were  but  a 
bit  of  stick  as  big  as  your  finger,  he  takes  it  for  an  affront, 
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and  sets  all  other  business  aside  to  pursue  his  revenge  ;  for  he 
will  have  satisfaction,  in  point  of  honour,  and  this  is  his  first 
quality ;  the  next  is,  that  if  he  be  once  affronted,  he  will  never 
leave  you,  night  or  day,  till  he  has  his  revenge,  but  follow  at  a 
good  round  rate  till  he  overtakes  you. 

My  man  Friday  had  delivered  our  guide,  and  when  we  came 
up  to  him,  he  was  helping  him  off  from  his  horse ;    for  the         I 
man  was  both  hurt  and  frighted,  and  indeed  the  last  more 
than  the  first :  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  espied  the  bear  come  out        I 
of  the  wood,  and  a  very  monstrous  one  it  was,  the  biggest  by         ' 
far  that  ever  I  saw  :  we  were  all  a  little  surprised  when  we  saw 
him ;  but  when  Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  joy  and 
courage  in  the  fellow's  countenance  :  '  O  !  O !  O !'  says  Friday, 
three  times,  pointing  to  him,  *  O  master !  you  give  me  te  leave, 
me  shakee  te  hand  with  him,  me  makee  you  good  laugh.' 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fellow  so  pleased.  *  You  fool  you,' 
says  I,  '  he  will  eat  you  up.'  *  Eatee  me  up  !  eatee  me  up !' 
said  Friday  twice  over  again ;  *  Mee  eatee  him  up ;  me  make 
you  good  laugh  ;  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  you  good  laugh :' 
so  down  he  sits,  and  gets  his  boots  off  in  a  moment,  and  put 
on  a  pair  of  pumps  (as  we  call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear)  and 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  gives  my  other  servant  his 
horse,  and,  with  his  gun,  away  he  flew,  swift  like  the  wind. 

The  bear  was  walking  softly  on,  and  offered  to  meddle  with 
nobody,  till  Friday,  coming  pretty  near,  calls  to  him,  as  if  the 
bear  could  understand  him :  *  Hark  ye,  hark  ye,'  says  Friday, 
*  me  speakee  wit  you.'  We  followed  at  a  distance ;  for  now 
being  come  down  to  the  Gascoigne  side  of  the  mountains,  we 
were  entered  a  vast  great  forest,  where  the  country  was  plain, 
and  pretty  open,  though  many  trees  in  it  scattered  here  and 
there. 

Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  the  heels  of  the  bear,  came  up 
with  him  quickly,  and  takes  up  a  great  stone,  and  throws  at 
him,  and  hit  him  just  on  the  head ;  but  did  him  no  more 
harm  than  if  he  had  thrown  it  against  a  wall ;  but  it  answered 
Friday's  end  ;  for  the  rogue  was  so  void  of  fear,  that  he  did  it 
purely  to  make  the  bear  follow  him,  and  show  us  some  laugh, 
as  he  called  it. 

As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  stone,  and  saw  him,  he  turns 
about,  and  comes  after  him,  taking  devilish  long  strides,  and 
shuffling  along  at  a  strange  rate,  so  as  he  would  put  an  horse  to 
>  middling  gallop :  away  runs  Friday,  and  takes  his  course,  as 
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if  he  ran  towards  us  for  help ;  so  we  all  resolved  to  fire  at  once 
upon  the  bear,  and  deliver  my  man ;  though  I  was  angry  at 
him  heartily  for  bringing  the  bear  back  upon  us,  when  he  was 
going  about  his  own  business  another  way ;  and  especially  I 
was  angry  that  he  had  turned  the  bear  upon  us,  and  then  run 
away ;  and  I  called  out,  '  You  dog,'  said  I,  '  is  this  your 
making  us  laugh  ?  Come  away,  and  take  your  horse,  that  we 
may  shoot  the  creature/  He  hears  me,  and  cries  out,  '  No 
shoot,  no  shoot,  stand  still,  you  get  much  laugh :'  and  as  the 
nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the  beast's  one,  he  turned  on  a 
sudden,  on  one  side  of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree,  fit  for 
his  purpose,  he  beckoned  us  to  follow,  and  doubling  his  pace, 
he  gets  nimbly  up  the  tree,  laying  his  gun  down  upon  the 
ground,  at  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  followed  at  a 
distance ;  the  first  thing  he  did,  he  stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to 
it,  but  let  it  lie,  and  up  he  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climbing 
like  a  cat,  thought  so  monstrous  heavy.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
folly,  as  I  though  it,  of  my  man,  and  could  not  for  my  life  see 
anything  to  laugh  at  yet,  till  seeing  the  bear  get  up  the  tree,  we 
all  rode  nearer  to  him. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  Friday  got  out  to  the 
small  of  a  large  limb  of  the  tree,  and  the  bear  got  about  half 
way  to  him ;  as  soon  as  the  bear  got  out  to  that  part  where 
the  limb  of  the  tree  was  weaker,  '  Ha,'  says  he  to  us,  '  now  you 
see  me  teachee  the  bear  dance ;'  so  he  falls  a-jumping,  and 
shaking  the  bough,  at  which  the  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood 
still,  and  began  to  look  behind  him,  to  see  how  he  should  get 
back :  then  indeed  we  did  laugh  heartily.  But  Friday  had  not 
done  with  him  by  a  great  deal ;  when  he  sees^him  stand  still, 
he  calls  out  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the  bear  could 
speak  English.  '  What,  you  come  no  further  ?  Pray  you  come 
further.'  So  he  left  jumping  and  shaking  the  bough  ;  and  the 
bear,  just  as  if  he  understood  what  he  said,  did  come  a  little 
fiirther ;  then  he  fell  a-jumping  again,  and  the  bear  stopped 
again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock  him  on  the  head, 
and  called  to  Friday  to  stand  still,  and  we  would  shoot  the 
bear ;  but  he  cried  out  earnestly,  '  O  pray  1  O  pray  1  no  shoot, 
me  shoot  by  and  then;'  he  would  have  said,  by-and-by. 
However,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday  danced  so  much  and  the 
bear  stood  so  ticklish,  that  we  had  laughed  enough  indeed,  but 
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Still  coold  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  would  do ;  for  first  we 
thought  he  depended  upon  shaking  the  bear  off ;  and  we  found 
the  bear  was  too  cunning  for  that  too ;  for  he  would  not  get 
out  &r  enough  to  be  thrown  down,  but  clings  fast  with  his  great 
broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that  we  could  not  imagine  what  would 
be  the  end  of  it,  and  where  the  jest  would  be  at  last. 

But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly ;  for  seeing  the  bear 
cling  fast  to  the  bough,  and  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
come  any  further,  *  Well,  well,'  said  Friday,  '  you  no  come 
further,  me  go,  me  go  ;  you  no  come  to  me,  me  come  to  you  ;' 
and  upon  this  he  goes  out  to  the  smallest  end  of  the  bough, 
where  it  would  bend  with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself 
down  by  it,  sliding  down  the  bough,  till  he  came  near  enough 
to  jump  down  on  his  feet,  and  away  he  ran  to  his  gun,  takes  it 
up  and  stands  still. 

*  Well,'  said  I  to  him,  *  Friday,  what  will  you  do  now  ? 
Why  don't  you  shoot  him  ?'  '  No  shoot,'  says  Friday,  '  no 
yet ;  me  shoot  now  me  no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  more 
laugh ;'  and  indeed  so  he  did,  as  you  will  see  presently ;  for 
when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he  comes  back  from  the 
bough  where  he  stood,  but  did  it  mighty  leisurely,  looking 
behind  him  every  step,  and  coming  backward  till  he  got  into 
the  body  of  the  tree :  then  with  the  same  hinder  end  foremost, 
he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  with  his  claws,  and  moving 
one  foot  at  a  time,  very  leisurely ;  at  this  juncture,  and  just 
before  he  could  set  his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground,  Friday 
stepped  close  to  him,  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  into  his 
ear,  and  shot  him  as  dead  as  a  stone. 

Then  the  rogue  turned  about,  to  see  if  we  did  not  laugh  ;  and 
when  he  saw  we  were  pleased  by  our  looks,  he  falls  a-laughing 
himself  very  loud;  'So  we  kills  bear  in  my  country,'  says 
Friday.  '  So  you  kill  them,'  said  I ;  *  Why,  you  have  no  guns.' 
'  No,'  says  he,  '  no  guns,  but  shoot  great  much  long  arrow.' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  good  diversion  to  us,  but  we  were  still  in 
a  wild  place,  and  our  guide  very  much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we 
hardly  knew ;  the  howling  of  wolves  ran  much  in  my  head : 
and  indeed  except  the  noise  I  once  heard  on  the  shore  of 
Africa,  of  which  I  have  said  something  already,  I  never  heard 
anything  that  filled  me  with  so  much  horror. 

These  things  and  the  approach  of  night,  called  us  off,  or  else, 
as  Friday  would  have  had  us,  we  should  certainly  have  taken 
the  skin  of  this  monstrous  creature  off,  which  was  worth  saving ; 
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but  we  had  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide  hastened  us  ;  so 
we  left  him,  and  went  forward  on  our  journey. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow,  though  not  so  deep 
and  dangerous  as  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  ravenous 
creatures,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  were  come  down  into  the 
forest  and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for  food, 
and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  villages,  where 
they  surprised  the  country  people,  killed  a  great  many  of  their 
sheep  and  horses,  and  some  people  too. 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  of  which  our  guide  told 
us  ;  if  there  were  any  more  wolves,  in  the  country,  we  should  find 
them  there ;  and  this  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods 
on  every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lane,  which  we  were 
to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  then  we  should  come  to 
the  village  where  we  were  to  lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we  entered  the 
first  wood ;  and  a  little  after  sunset  when  we  came  into  the 
plain.  We  met  with  nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  that  in  a 
little  plain  within  the  wood,  which  was  not  above  two  furlongs 
over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the  road,  full  speed  one 
after  another,  as  if  they  had  been  in  chase  of  some  prey,  and 
had  it  in  view ;  they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  and 
out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

Upon  this  our  guide,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  wretched  faint- 
hearted fellow,  bade  us  keep  in  a  ready  posture  ;  for  he  believed 
there  were  more  wolves  a-coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about  us ;  but  we  saw 
no  more  wolves  till  we  came  through  that  wood,  which  was 
near  half  a  league,  and  entered  the  plain;  as  soon  as  we 
came  into  the  plain,  we  had  occasion  enough  to  look  about  us. 
The  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead  horse,  that  is  to  say,  a 
poor  horse  which  the  wolves  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of 
them  at  work  ;  we  could  not  say  eating  of  him,  but  picking  of 
his  bones  rather ;  for  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  flesh  before. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb  them  at  their  feast,  neither  did 
they  take  much  notice  of  us.  Friday  would  have  let  fly  at 
them,  but  I  would  not  suffer  him  by  any  means ;  for  I  found  we 
were  like  to  have  more  business  upon  our  hands  than  we  were 
aware  of.  We  were  not  half  gone  over  the  plain,  but  we  began 
to  hear  the  wolves  howl  in  the  woods,  on  our  left,  in  a  frightful 
manner ;  and  presently  after  we  saw  about  an  hundred  coming 
on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and  most  of  them  in  a 
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line,  as  regularly  as  an  army  drawn  up  by  experienced  officers. 
I  scarce  knew  in  what  manner  to  receive  them ;  but  found  to 
draw  ourselves  in  a  close  line,  was  the  only  way ;  so  we  formed 
in  a  moment ;  but,  that  we  might  not  have  too  much  interval, 
I  ordered,  that  only  every  other  man  should  fire  ;  and  that  the 
others,  who  had  not  fired,  should  stand  ready  to  give  them  a 
second  volley  immediately,  if  they  continued  to  advance  upon 
us ;  and  that  then  those  who  had  fired  at  first,  should  not  pre* 
tend  to  load  their  fusils  a^ain,  but  stand  ready,  with  every  one 
a  pistol,  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  fusil,  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
each  man  ;  so  we  were,  by  this  method,  able  to  fire  six  volleys, 
half  of  us  at  a  time  ;  however,  at  present  we  had  no  necessity ; 
for,  upon  firing  the  first  volley,  the  enemy  made  a  full  stop, 
being  terrified,  as  well  with  the  noise  as  with  the  fire ;  four  of 
them  being  shot  in  the  head,  dropped ;  several  others  were 
wounded,  and  went  bleeding  off,  as  we  could  see  by  the  snow : 
I  found  they  stopped,  but  did  not  immediately  retreat ;  w^here- 
upon  remembering  that  I  had  been  told,  that  the  fiercest 
creatures  were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  all  our 
company  to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could,  and  I  found  the  notion 
not  altogether  mistaken;  for  upon  our  shout,  they  began  to 
retire,  and  turn  about ;  then  I  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be 
fired  in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  gallop,  and  away  they 
went  to  the  woods. 

This  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our  pieces  again,  and  that  we 
might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  going ;  but  we  had  but  little  more 
than  loaded  our  fusils,  and  put  ourselves  into  a  readiness,  when 
we  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood,  on  our  left ;  only 
that  it  was  further  onward  the  same  way  we  were  to  go. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  light  began  to  be  dusky, 
which  made  it  the  worse  on  our  side ;  but  the  noise  increasing, 
we  could  easily  perceive  that  it  was  the  howling  and  yelling  of 
those  hellish  creatures  ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived  two  or 
three  troops  of  wolves  on  our  left,  one  behind  us,  and  one  on 
our  front,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  them  ;  how- 
ever, as  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way  forward,  as 
fast  as  we  could  make  our  horses  go,  which,  the  way  being  very 
rough,  was  only  a  good  large  trot ;  and  in  this  manner  we  came 
in  view  of  the  entrance  of  a  wood  through  which  we  were  to 
pass,  at  the  further  side  of  the  plain :  but  we  were  greatly  sur- 
prised, when  coming  nearer  the  lane,  or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused 
number  of  wolves  standing  just  at  the  entrance. 
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On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the  wood,  we  heard  the 
noise  of  a  gun  ;  and,  looking  that  way,  out  rushed  a  horse,  with 
a  saddle  and  a  bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen  or 
seventeen  wolves  after  him  full  speed  ;  indeed  the  horse  had  the 
heels  of  them  ;  but  as  we  supposed  that  he  could  not  hold  it  at 
that  rate,  we  doubted  not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at 
last ;  and  no  question  but  they  did. 

Here  we  had  a  most  horrible  sight ;  for,  riding  up  to  the 
entrance  where  the  horse  came  out,  we  found  the  carcase  of 
another  horse,  and  of  two  men  devoured  by  the  ravenous  crea- 
tures, and  one  of  the  men  was  no  doubt  the  same  whom  we 
heard  fire  a  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  just  by  him  fired  off;  but 
as  to  the  man,  his  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  were 
eaten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew  not  what  course  to 
take ;  but  the  creatures  resolved  us  soon,  for  they  gathered  about 
us  presently,  in  hopes  of  prey ;  and  I  verily  believe  there  were 
three  hundred  of  them.  It  happened  very  much  to  our  advan- 
tage, that  at  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  but  a  little  ^yay  from 
it,  there  lay  some  large  timber  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down 
the  summer  before,  and  I  suppose  lay  there  for  carriage ;  I 
drew  my  little  troop  in  among  those  trees,  and  placing  ourselves 
in  a  line  behind  one  long  tree,  I  advised  them  all  to  alight,  and, 
keeping  that  tree  before  us,  for  a  breast-work,  to  stand  in  a 
triangle,  or  three  fronts,  inclosing  our  horses  in  the  centre. 

We  did  so,  and  it  was  well  we  did ;  for  never  was  a  more 
furious  charge  than  the  creatures  made  upon  us  in  this  place ; 
they  came  on  us  with  a  growling  kind  of  noise,  and  mounted  the 
piece  of  timber  (which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast-work,)  as  if 
they  were  only  rushing  upon  their  prey ;  and  this  fury  of  theirs, 
it  seems,  was  principally  occasioned  by  their  seeing  our  horses 
behind  us,  which  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at :  I  ordered  our 
men  to  fire  as  before,  every  other  man ;  and  they  took  their  aim 
so  sure,  that  indeed  they  killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first 
volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  continual  firing,  for 
they  came  on  like  devils,  those  behind  pushing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  our  second  volley  of  fusils,  we  thought 
they  stopped  a  little,  and  I  hoped  they  would  have  gone  off,  but 
it  was  but  a  moment,  for  others  came  forward  again ;  so  we 
fired  two  volleys  of  our  pistols;  and  I  believe  in  these  four 
firings,  we  had  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them,  and  lamed 
twice  as  many ;  yet  they  came  on  again. 
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I  was  loth  to  spend  our  last  shot  too  hastily ;  so  I  called  my 
servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for  he  was  better  employed ;  for, 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  imaginable,  he  had  charged  my  fusil 
and  his  own,  while  we  were  engaged  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  called  my 
other  man  ;  and  giving  him  a  horn  of  powder,  I  bade  him  lay  a 
train  all  along  the  piece  of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ; 
he  did  so,  and  had  but  just  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  up  upon  it ;  when  I,  snapping 
an  uncharged  pistol  close  to  the  powder,  set  it  on  fire ;  and 
those  that  were  upon  the  timber  were  scorched  with  it,  and  sLx 
or  seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among  us,  with  the 
force  and  fright  of  the  fire  ;  we  despatched  these  in  an  instant, 
and  the  rest  were  so  frighted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for 
now  it  was  very  near  dark,  made  more  terrible,  that  they  drew 
back  a  little. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistols  to  be  fired  off  in  one 
volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a  shout ;  upon  this  the  wolves 
turned  tail,  and  we  sallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame 
ones,  which  we  found  struggling  on  the  ground,  and  fell  a  cut- 
ting them  with  our  swords,  which  answered  our  expectation ; 
for  the  crying  and  howling  they  made  were  better  understood  by 
their  fellows  ;  so  that  they  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  threescore  of  them  ;  and 
had  it  been  daylight,  we  had  killed  many  more.  The  field  of 
battle  being  thus  cleared,  we  made  forward  again,  for  we  had 
still  near  a  league  to  go ;  we  heard  the  ravenous  creatures  howl 
and  yell  in  the  woods  as  we  went,  several  times  ;  and  sometimes 
we  fancied  we  saw  some  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our 
eyes,  we  were  not  certain  ;  so  in  about  an  hour  more  we  came 
to  the  town  where  we  were  to  lodge,  which  we  found  in  a  terrible 
fright,  and  all  in  arpis  ;  for,  it  seems,  that,  the  night  before,  the 
wolves  and  some  bears  had  broke  into  the  village,  and  put  them 
in  a  terrible  fright ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night 
and  day,  but  especially  in  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cattle,  and 
indeed  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his  limbs  so 
swelled  with  the  rankling  of  his  two  wounds,  that  he  could  go  no 
further  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  new  guide  there,  and  go 
to  Thoulouse,  where  we  found  a  warm  climate,  a  fruitful,  pleasant 
country,  and  no  snow,  no  wolves,  or  anything  like  them ;  but 
when  we  told  our  story  at  Thoulouse,  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
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mountains,  especially  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground ;  but 
they  inquired  much  what  kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten,  that 
would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a  severe  season ; 
and  told  us,  it  was  a  great  chance  we  were  not  all  devoured. 
When  we  told  them  how  we  placed  ourselves,  and  the  horses  in 
the  middle,  they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and  told  us  it  was  fifty 
to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
horses  that  made  the  wolves  so  furious,  seeing  their  prey ;  and 
that  at  other  times  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun ;  bilt  they 
being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  account,  the  eager- 
ness to  come  at  the  horses  had  made  them  senseless  of  danger ; 
and  that  if  we  had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them,  it  had  been 
great  odds  but  that  we  had  been  torn  to  pieces ;  whereas  had 
we  been  content  to  have  sat  still  on  horseback,  and  fired  as 
horsemen,  they  would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  for 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as  otherwise ;  and 
withal  they  told  us,  that  at  last,  if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and 
left  our  horses,  they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  especially  having  our 
fire-arms  in  our  hands,  and  being  so  many  in  number. 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger  in  my  life  ;  for 
seeing  above  three  hundred  devils  come  roaring  and  open- 
mouthed  to  devour  us,  and  having  nothing  to  shelter  us,  or 
retreat  to,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and  as  it  was,  I  believe 
I  shall  nfever  care  to  cross  those  mountains  again ;  I  think  I 
would  much  rather  go  a  thousand  leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were 
sure  to  meet  with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in  my  passage 
through  France  ;  nothing  but  what  other  travellers  have  given 
an  account  of,  with  much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I 
travelled  firom  Thoulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  considerable 
stay,  came  to  Calais,  and  landed  safe  at  Dover,  the  fourteenth 
of  January,  after  having  had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  in. 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels,  and  had  in  a 
little  time  all  my  new  discovered  estate  safe  about  me,  the 
bills  of  exchange,  which  I  brought  with  me,  having  been  very 
currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  privy  counsellor,  was  my  good  ancient 
widow,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the  money  I  had  sent  her,  thought 
no  pains  too  much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me :  and  I 
trusted  her  so  entirely  with  everything,  that  I  was  perfectly 
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easy  as  to  the  security  of  my  effects ;  and  indeed  I  was  very 
happy  from  my  beginning,  and  now  to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted 
integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects  with  this 
woman,  and  setting  out  for  Lisbon,  and  so  to  the  Brasils :  but 
now  another  scruple  came  in  the  way,  and  that  was  religion ; 
for  as  I  had  entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Roman  religion, 
even  while  I  was  abroad,  especially  in  my  state  of  solitude  ;  so 
I  knew  there  was  no  going  to  the  Brasils  for  me,  much  less  going 
to  settle  there,  unless  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  without  any  reserve :  except  on  the  other  hand  I  re- 
solved to  be  a  sacrifice  to  my  principles,  be  a  martyr  for  religion, 
and  die  in  the  Inquisition  :  so  I  resolved  to  stay  at  home,  and  if 
I  could  find  means  for  it,  to  dispose  of  my  plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  at  Lisbon,  who  in 
return  gave  me  notice,  that  he  could  easily  dispose  of  it  there : 
but  that  if  I  thought  fit  to  give  him  leave  to  offer  it  in  my  name 
to  the  two  merchants,  the  survivors  of  my  trustees  who  lived  in 
the  Brasils,  who  must  fully  understand  the  value  of  it,  who 
lived  just  upon  the  spot,  and  who  I  knew  to  be  very  rich,  so 
that  he  believed  they  would  be  fond  of  buying  it ;  he  did  not 
doubt,  but  I  should  make  4  or  5000  pieces  of  eight  the  more 
of  it. 

Accordingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  orders  to  offer  it  to  them, 
and  he  did  so ;  and  in  about  eight  months*more,  the  ship  being 
then  returned,  he  sent  me  an  account,  that  they  had  accepted 
the  offer,  and  had  remitted  33,000  pieces  of  eight  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  theirs  at  Lisbon,  to  pay  for  it. 

In  return,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale  in  the  form  which 
they  sent  from  Lisbon,  and  sent  it  to  my  old  man,  who  sent  me 
the  bills  of  exchange  for  32,800  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate ; 
reserving  the  payment  of  100  moidores  a  year,  to  him  (the  old 
man)  during  his  life,  and  50  moidores  afterwards  to  his  son  for 
his  life,  which  I  had  promised  them  ;  and  which  the  plantation 
was  to  make  good  as  a  rent-charge.  And  thus  I  have  given 
the  first  part  of  a  life  of  fortune  and  adventure,  a  life  of  Provi- 
dence's chequer-work,  and  of  a  variety  which  the  world  will 
seldom  be  able  to  show  the  like  of:  beginning  foolishly,  but 
closing  much  more  happily  than  any  part  of  it  ever  gave  me 
leave  so  much  as  to  hope  for. 

Any  one  would  think,  that  in  this  state  of  complicated  good 
fortune,  I  was  past  running  any  more  hazards,  and  so  indeed  I 
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had  been,  if  other  circumstances  had  concurred;  but  I  was 
inured  to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  family,  not  many  relations ; 
nor,  however  rich,  had  I  contracted  much  acquaintance ;  and 
though  I  had  sold  my  estate  in  the  Brasils,  yet  I  could  not 
keep  that  country  out  of  my  head,  and  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  upon  the  wing  again ;  especially  I  could  not  resist  the  strong 
inclination  I  had  to  see  my  island,  and  to  know  if  the  poor 
Spaniards  were  in  being  there ;  and  how  the  rogues  I  left  there 
had  used  them. 

My  true  friend  the  widow  earnestly  dissuaded  me  from  it, 
and  so  far  prevailed  with  me,  that  almost  for  seven  years  she 
prevented  my  running  abroad ;  during  which  time  I  took  my 
two  nephews,  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers,  into  my  care ; 
the  eldest  having  something  of  his  own,  I  bred  up  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  gave  him  a  settlement  of  some  addition  to  his  estate, 
after  my  decease ;  the  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a  ship ; 
and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible,  bold,  enterprising 
young  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a  good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea  : 
and  this  young  fellow  afterwards  drew  me  in,  as  old  as  I  was, 
to  further  adventures  myself. 

In  the  meantime,  I  in  part  settled  myself  here :  for,  first  of 
all,  I  married,  and  that  not  either  to  my  disadvantage  or  dis- 
satisfaction, and  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter: 
but  my  wife  dying,  and  my  nephew  coming  home  with  good 
success  from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my  inclination  to  go  abroad, 
and  his  importunity,  prevailed,  and  engaged  me  to  go  in  his 
ship  as  a  private  trader  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  in  the 
year  1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in  the  island,  saw  my 
successors  the  Spaniards,  had  the  whole  story  of  their  lives, 
and  of  the  villains  I  left  there ;  how  at  first  they  insulted  the 
poor  Spaniards,  how  they  afterwards  agreed,  disagreed,  united, 
separated,  and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  use 
violence  with  them :  how  they  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards; 
how  honestly  the  Spaniards  used  them  ;  an  history,  if  it  were 
entered  into,  as  full  of  variety  and  wonderful  accidents  as  my 
own  part :  particularly  also  as  to  their  battles  with  the  Carib- 
beans,  who  landed  several  times  upon  the  island,  and  as  to  the 
improvement  they  made  upon  the  island  itself;  and  how  five  of 
them  made  an  attempt  upon  the  main  land,  and  brought  away 
eleven  men  and  five  women  prisoners;  by  which,  at  my  coming, 
I  found  about  twenty  young  children  on  the  island. 
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Here  I  stayed  about  twenty  days ;  left  them  supplies  of  all 
necessary  things,  and  particularly  of  arms,  powder,  shot,  clothes, 
tools,  and  two  workmen,  which  I  brought  from  England  with 
me ;  viz.,  a  carpenter  and  a  smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  land  into  parts  with  them,  reserved 
to  myself  the  property  of  the  whole,  but  gave  them  such  parts, 
respectively,  as  they  agreed  on ;  and  having  settled  all  things 
with  them,  and  engaged  them  not  to  leave  the  place,  I  left 
them  there. 

From  thence  I  touched  at  the  Brasils,  from  whence  I  sent 
a  bark,  which  I  bought  there,  with  more  people,  to  the  island  ; 
and  in  it,  besides  other  supplies,  I  sent  seven  women,  being 
such  as  I  found  proper  for  service,  or  for  wives  to  such  as 
would  take  them.  As  to  the  Englishmen,  I  promised  them  to 
send  them  some  women  from  England,  with  a  good  cargo  of 
necessaries,  if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  planting ;  which 
I  afterwards  performed:  and  the  fellows  proved  very  honest 
and  diligent,  after  they  were  mastered,  and  had  their  properties 
set  apart  for  them.  I  sent  them  also  from  the  Brasils  five  cows, 
three  of  them  being  big  with  calf,  some  sheep,  and  some  hogs, 
which,  when  I  came  again,  were  considerably  increased. 

But  all  these  things,  with  an  account  how  300  Caribbees 
came  and  invaded  them,  and  ruined  their  plantations,  and  how 
they  fought  with  that  whole  number  twice,  and  were  at  first 
defeated  and  three  of  them  killed ;  but  at  last  a  storm  destroy- 
ing their  enemies'  canoes,  they  famished  or  destroyed  almost 
all  the  rest,  and  renewed  and  recovered  the  possession  of  their 
plantation,  and  still  lived  upon  the  island. 

All  these  things,  with  some  very  surprising  incidents  in  some 
new  adventures  of  my  own,  for  ten  years  more,  I  may,  perhaps, 
give  a  further  account  of  hereafter. 
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PREFACE. 


The  success  the  former  part  of  this  Work  has  met  in  the 
world,  has  yet  been  no  other  than  is  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  the  surprising  variety  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable 
manner  of  the  perfonnance. 

All  the  endeavours  of  envious  people  to  reproach  it  with 
being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for  errors  in  geography,  incon- 
sistency in  the  relation,  and  contradictions  in  the  fact,  have 
proved  abortive,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious. 

The  just  application  of  every  incident,  the  religious  and 
useful  inferences  drawn  from  every  part,  are  so  many  testi- 
monies to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must 
legitimate  all  the  part  that  may  be  called  invention  or  parable 
in  the  story. 

The  Second  Part,  if  the  Editor's  opinion  may  pass,  is 
(contrary  to  the  usage  of  Second  Parts)  everyway  as  enter- 
taining as  the  First  ;  contains  as  strange  and  surprising 
incidents,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  them ;  nor  is  the  applica- 
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tion  less  serious  or  suitable ;  and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober, 
as  well  as  the  ingenious  Reader,  be  everyway  as  profitable 
and  diverting ;  and  this  makes  the  abridging  this  Work  as 
scandalous  as  it  is  knavish  and  ridiculous.  Seeing,  to  shorten 
the  Book,  that  they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip 
it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as  moral,  which  are 
not  only  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  Work,  but  are  calculated 
for  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  Reader. 

By  this,  they  leave  the  Work  naked  of  its  brightest 
ornaments  :  and  yet  they  would  (at  the  same  time  they 
pretend  that  the  Author  has  supplied  his  story  out  of  his 
invention)  take  from  it  the  improvement  which  alone  recom- 
mends that  invention  to  wise  and  good  men. 

The  injury  these  men  do  to  the  Proprietor  of  this  Work, 
is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor;  and  he  ^believes  he  may 
challenge  them  to  shew  the  difference  between  that  and  robbing 
on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a  house. 

If  they  cannot  shew  any  difference  in  the  crime,  they  will 
find  it  hard  to  shew  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the 
punishment :  and  he  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice. 


THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES 

OF 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 

&c. 


That  homely  proverb  used  on  so  many  occasions  in  England, 
viz., '  That  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  not  go  out  of  the  flesh,' 
was  never  more  verified  than  in  the  story  of  my  LIFE.  Any 
one  would  think  that  after  thirty-tive  years'  affliction,  and  a 
variety  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which  few  men,  if  any,  ever 
went  through  before,  and  after  near  seven  years  of  peace  and 
enjoyment  in  the  fulness  of  all  things  ;  grown  old,  and  when,  if 
ever,  it  might  be  allowed  me  to  have  had  experience  of  every 
state  of  middle  life,  and  to  know  which  was  most  adapted  to 
make  a  man  completely  happy ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  anyone 
would  have  thought  that  the  native  propensity  to  rambling, 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  my  first  setting  out  into  the 
world  to  have  been  so  predominant  in  my  thoughts,  should  be 
worn  out,  the  volatile  part  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at  least  con- 
densed, and  I  might  at  sixty-one  years  of  age  have  been  a  little 
inclined  to  say  at  borne,  and  have  done  venturing  life  and  for- 
tune any  more. 

Nay  nirther,  the  common  motive  of  foreign  adventures  was 
taken  away  in  me :  for  I  had  no  fortune  to  make,  I  had  nothing 
to  seek :  if  I  had  gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  had  been  no 
richer  ;  for  I  had  already  sufficient  for  me,  and  for  those  I  had 
to  leave  it  to:  and  that  I  had  was  visibly  increasing;  for  having 
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no  great  family,  I  could  not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had, 
unless  I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of  living,  such  as  a 
great  family,  servants,  equipage,  gaiety  and  the  like,  which 
were  things  I  had  no  notion  of,  or  inclination  to  ;  so  that  I  had 
nothing  indeed  to  do  but  to  sit  still,  and  fully  enjoy  what  I  had 
got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon  my  hands. 

Yet  all  these  things  had  no  effect  upon  me,  or  at  least  not 
enough  to  resist  the  strong  inclination  I  had  to  go  abroad  again, 
which  hung  about  me  like  a  chronical  distemper ;  particularly 
the  desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in  the  island,  and  the 
colony  I  left  there,  run  in  my  head  continually.  I  dreamed  of 
it  all  night,  and  my  imagination  run  upon  it  all  day;  it  was 
uppermost  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  my  fancy  worked  so  steadily 
and  strongly  upon  it,  that  I  talked  of  it  in  my  sleep ;  in  short, 
nothing  could  remove  it  out  of  my  mind ;  it  even  broke  so 
violently  into  all  my  discourses,  that  it  made  my  conversation 
tiresome ;  for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  all  my  discourse  run 
into  it,  even  to  impertinence,  and  I  saw  it  myself. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  of  good  judgment  say,  that  all 
the  stir  people  make  in  the  world  about  ghosts  and  apparitions 
is  owing  to  the  strength  of  imagination,  and  the  powerful  ope- 
ration of  fancy  in  their  minds ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost  walking,  and  the  like ;  that 
people's  poring  affectionately  upon  the  past  conversation  of 
their  deceased  friends  so  realises  it  to  them,  that  they  are 
capable  of  fanc)dng  upon  some  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  they  see  them,  talk  to  them,  and  are  answered  by  them, 
when  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  but  shadow  and  vapour  in  the 
thing ;  and  they  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  to  this  hour,  whether  there  are  any 
such  things  as  real  apparitions,  spectres,  or  walking  of  people 
after  they  are  dead,  or  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  stories 
they  tell  us  of  that  kind,  more  than  the  product  of  vapours,  sick 
minds,  and  wandering  fancies.  But  this  I  know,  that  my 
imagination  worked  up  to  such  a  height,  and  brought  me  into 
such  excess  of  vapours,  or  what  else  I  may  call  it,  that  I  actually 
supposed  myself  oftentimes  upon  the  spot,  at  my  old  castle  be- 
hind the  trees,  saw  my  old  Spaniard,  Friday's  father,  and  the 
reprobate  sailors  whom  I  left  upon  the  island  ;  nay,  I  fancied  I 
talked  with  them,  and  looked  at  them  as  steadily,  though  I 
was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons  just  before  me ;  and  this  I  did 
till  I  often  frightened  myself  with  the  images  my  fancy  repre- 
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sented  to  me ;  one  time  in  my  sleep  I  had  the  villainy  of  the 
three  pirate  sailors  so  lively  related  to  me  by  the  first  Spaniard 
and  Friday's  father,  that  it  was  surprising ;  they  told  me  how 
they  barbarously  attempted  to  murder  all  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  they  set  fire  to  the  provisions  they  had  laid  up,  on  purpose 
to  distress  and  starve  them,  things  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
and  that  indeed  were  never  all  of  them  true  in  fact :  but  i(  was 
so  warm  in  my  imagination,  and  so  realised  to  me,  that  to  the 
hour  I  saw  them,  I  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  it  was  or 
would  be  true ;  also  how  I  resented  it  when  the  Spaniard  com- 
plained to  me,  and  how  I  brought  them  to  justice,  tried  them 
before  me,  and  ordered  them  all  three  to  be  hanged  :  what 
there  was  really  in  this,  shall  be  seen  in  its  place ;  for  however 
I  came  to  form  such  things  in  my  dream,  and  what  secret  con- 
verse of  spirits  injected  it,  yet  there  was,  I  say,  very  much  of  it 
true.  I  own  that  this  dream  had  nothing  literally  and  speci- 
fically true ;  but  the  general  part  was  so  true,  tne  base  and 
villainous  behaviour  of  these  three  hardened  rogues  was  such, 
and  had  been  so  much  worse  than  all  I  can  describe,  that  the 
dream  had  too  much  simiUtude  of  the  fact ;  and  as  I  would 
afterwards  have  punished  them  severely,  so  if  I  had  hanged 
them  all,  I  had  been  much  in  the  right,  and  should  have  been 
justifiable  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  this  kind  of  temper  I  had 
lived  some  years  ;  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  my  life,  no  pleasant 
hours,  no  agreeable  diversion  but  what  had  something  or  other 
of  this  in  it,  so  that  my  wife,  who  saw  my  mind  so  wholly  bent 
upon  it,  told  me  very  seriousl]^  one  night,  that  she  beHeved 
there  was  some  secret  powerful  impulse  of  Providence  upon  me, 
which  had  determined  me  to  go  thither  again ;  and  that  she 
found  nothing  hindered  my  going  but  my  being  engaged  to  a 
wife  and  children.  She  told  me,  that  it  was  true  she  could  not 
think  of  parting  with  me ;  but  as  she  was  assured,  that  if  she 
was  dead  it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  do:  so,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  determined  above,  she 
would  not  be  the  only  obstruction:  for  if  I  thought  fit,  and 
resolved  to  go — here  she  found  me  very  intent  upon  her  words, 
and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  her ;  so  that  it  a  little  dis- 
ordered her,  and  she  stopped.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
go  on,  and  say  out  what  she  was  going  to  say  ?  But  I  per- 
ceived her  heart  was  too  full,  and  some  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
'  Speak  out,  my  dear,*  said  I,  *  are  you  willing  I  should  go  V 
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*  No,'  says  she,  very  affectionately,  *  I  am  far  from  willing;  but 
if  you  are  resolved  to  go,*  says  she,  *  and  rather  than  I  will  be 
the  only  hindrance,  I  will  go  with  you ;  for  though  I  think  it  a 
preposterous  thing  for  one  of  your  years,  and  in  your  condition, 
yet  if  it  must  be,'  said  she  again,  weeping,  '  I  won't  leave  you ; 
for  if  it  be  of  Heaven,  you  must  do  it ;  there  is  no  resisting  it ; 
and  if  Heaven  makes  it  your  duty  to  go.  He  will  also  make  it 
mine  to  go  with  you,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may 
not  obstruct  it.' 

This  affectionate  behaviour  of  my  wife  brought  me  a  little 
out  of  the  vapours,  and  I  began  to  consider  what  I  was  doing : 
I  corrected  my  wandering  fancy,  and  began  to  argue  with  myself 
sedately,  what  business  I  had,  after  threescore  years,  and  after 
such  a  life  of  tedious  sufferings  and  disasters,  and  closed  in  so 
happy  and  easy  a  manner,  I  say,  what  business  had  I  to  rush 
into  new  hazards,  and  put  myself  upon  adventures,  fit  only  for 
youth  and  poverty  to  run  into  ? 

With  those  thoughts,  I  considered  my  new  engagement;  that 
I  had  a  wife,  one  child  bom,  and  my  wife  then  great  with  child 
of  another ;  that  I  had  all  the  world  could  give  me,  and  had  no 
need  to  seek  hazards  for  gain :  that  I  was  declining  in  years, 
and  ought  to  think  rather  of  leaving  what  I  had  gained  than  of 
seeking  to  increase  it ;  that  as  to  what  my  wife  had  said,  of  its 
being  an  impulse  from  Heaven,  and  that  it  should  be  my  duty 
to  go,  I  had  no  notion  of  that ;  so  after  many  of  these  cogita- 
tions, I  struggled  with  the  power  of  my  imagination,  reasoned 
myself  out  of  it,  as  I  believe  people  may  always  do  in  like  cases, 
if  they  will ;  and  in  a  word,  I  conquered  it ;  composed  myself 
with  such  arguments  as  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  which 
my  present  condition  furnished  me  plentifully  with :  and  parti- 
cularly, as  the  most  effectual  method,  I  resolved  to  divert 
myself  with  other  things,  and  to  engage  in  some  business  that 
might  effectually  tie  me  up  from  any  more  excursions  of  this 
kind ;  for  I  found  the  thing  return  upon  me  chiefly  when  I  was 
idle,  had  nothing  to  do,  or  anything  of  moment  immediately 
before  me. 

To  this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, and  resolved  to  remove  myself  thither.  I  had  a  little 
convenient  house  upon  it,  and  the  land  about  it  I  found  was  , 
capable  of  great  improvement,  and  that  it  was  many  ways 
suited  to  my  inclination,  which  delighted  in  cultivating, 
managing,  planting,  and  improving  of  land ;  and  particularly, 
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being  an  inland  country,  I  was  removed  from  conversing  among 
ships,  sailors,  and  things  relating  to  the  remote  part  of  the 
world. 

In  a  word,  I  went  down  to  my  farm,  settled  my  family, 
bought  me  ploughs,  harrows,  a  cart,  waggon,  horses,  cows, 
sheep  ;  and  setting  seriously  to  work,  became  in  one  half  year 
a  mere  country  gentleman  ;  my  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up 
in  managing  my  servants,  cultivating  the  ground,  enclosing, 
planting,  etc.,  and  I  lived,  as  I  thought,  the  most  agreeable  life 
that  nature  was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  always  bred 
to  misfortunes  was  capable  of  being  retreated  to. 

I  farmed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to  pay,  was  limited 
by  no  articles,  I  could  pull  up  or  cut  down  as  I  pleased :  what 
I  planted  was  for  myself,  and  what  I  improved,  was  for  my 
family ;  and  having  thus  left  o£f  the  thoughts  of  wandering,  I 
had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any  part  of  my  life,  as  to  this 
world.  Now  I  thought  indeed,  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state 
of  life  which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to  me,  a 
kind  of  heavenly  life,  something  like  what  is  described  by  the 
poet  upon  the  subject  of  a  country  life. 

Free  from  vices,  free  from  care. 

Age  has  no  pains,  and  youth  no  snare. 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  one  blow  from  unfore- 
seen Providence  unhinged  me  at  once ;  and  not  only  made  a 
breach  upon  me,  inevitable  and  incurable,  but  drove  me,  by  its 
consequence,  into  a  deep  relapse  into  the  wandering  disposition ; 
which,  as  I  may  say,  being  born  in  my  very  blood,  soon  re- 
covered its  hold  of  me,  and,  like  the  returns  of  a  violent 
distemper,  came  on  with  an  irresistible  force  upon  me ;  so  that 
nothing  could  make  any  more  impression  upon  me.  This  blow 
was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an  elegy  upon  my  wife,  to 
give  a  character  of  her  particular  virtues,  and  make  my  court 
to  the  sex  by  the  flattery  of  a  funeral  sermon.  She  was,  in  a 
few  words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre  of  all  my  enter- 
prises, the  engine  that  by  her  prudence  reduced  me  to  that 
happy  compass  I  was  in,  from  the  most  extravagant  and  ruinous 
project  that  fluttered  in  my  head  as  above ;  and  did  more  to 
guide  my  rambling  genius,  than  a  mother's  tears,  a  father's  in- 
structions, a  friend's  counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers 
could  do.     I  was  happy  in  listening  to  her  tears,  and  in  being 
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rr.o^^^'i  ':''  h«^r  entr*rt:.e5.  inii  zz  rhe  last 
rl;  =i>ruit.^'i  :r*  :he  w-rtii  'zv  the  lo^  :it  her. 

Wr.en  she  -x-i^  r^tie^  the  wcriii  Lccked  awkwaitEy  round  me  : 
I  wa.=?  a3  rr.::ch  a  scnniTir  in  it.  in  my  rhongitts*  as  I  was  in  the 
Br;i^i'.^  -xhen  I  w-*nt  drst  ^a  skcre  there :  and  as  mTrHi  aJcne, 
ft:if/v>r,t  ;m  tc  the  asaiatancc  of  servrmts.  as  I  was  hi  my  i^and. 
I  Icr.ew  n^'.ther  what  tz  dr:.  ncr  what  net  to  io.  I  saw  the  wori*i 
b';^7  rc':r.d  rr^,  one  part  lahonring^  tcr  bread,  and  the  otfierpart 
.vi-;;knrier;r.^  in  v/.e  tTitesses  or  empty  piesLSores*  equally  miser- 
a'o'.<*,  l>*ca:i-v*  the  end  thev  crotscsed  still  fied  firom  rhpm  ;  tor 
th^  rr.an  of  plea^srire  every  day  sarteted  of  his  vice,  and  bei^^ed 
np  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance :  and  the  man  of  labocr 
ftpent  hi^  strength  in  daily  stmsT^inss  fcr  breath  to  ntaintain 
th^  vital  fttrer.:r.h  he  labocred  with ;  so  livinsr  in  a  daibr  czrcnla- 
tion  of  550TTOW,  hvin^  bit  to  work,  and  woricng  bat  to  live,  as 
if  daily  bread  were  the  only  ^ad  of  a  wearisome  hfe,  and  a 
weariv>Tne  hfc  the  only  occasion  of  daily  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  hfe  I  lived  in  my  Idngdoni,  the 
Inland  ;  where  I  snflTered  no  more  com  to  grow,  becanse  I  did 
n^>t  want  it ;  and  bred  no  more  i?oats,  bec&ose  I  had  no  more 
«^  for  them  :  where  the  money  lay  in  the  diawer  till  it  grew 
miM^rwedy  and  had  scarce  the  £ivoar  to  be  looked  upon  in 
f  wf:nty  years. 

All  tbf:sc  thin^'*^,  had  I  improved  them  as  I  ought  to  have 
fScjmCf  and  as  reason  and  religion  had  dictated  to  me,  would  have 
taf]|:cl^t  me  to  search  further  than  human  enjo\Tnents  for  a  foU 
felicity,  and  that  there  was  something  which  certainly  was  the 
reason  and  end  of  life,  superior  to  all  these  things,  and  which 
was  either  to  be  possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this  side 
the  grave. 

But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone  ;  I  was  like  a  ship  without 
a  nilot,  that  could  only  run  before  the  wind ;  my  thoughts  ran 
all  away  again  into  the  old  aflfair,  my  head  was  quite  turned 
with  the  whimsies  of  foreign  adventures ;  and  all  the  pleasing 
innocent  amusements  of  my  farm  and  my  garden,  my  cattle, 
and  my  family,  which  before  entirely  possest  me,  were  nothing 
to  me,  had  no  relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that  has  no  ear, 
or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste.  In  a  word,  I  resolved  to  leave 
off  housc-keeping,  let  my  farm,  and  return  to  London  ;  and  in 
a  few  months  after  I  did  so. 

When  I  came  to  London,  I  was  still  uneasy  as  before  ;  I  had 

^  relish  to  the  place,  no  employment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but 
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to  saunter  about  like  an  idle  person,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  he 
is  perfectly  useless  in  God's  creation,  and  it  is  not  one  farthing 
matter  to  the  test  of  his  kind,  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive. 
This  also  was  the  thing  which  of  all  circumstances  of  life  was 
the  most  my  aversion,  who  had  been  all  my  days  used  to  an 
active  life ;  and  I  would  often  say  to  myself,  A  state  pf  idleness 
is  the  very  dregs  of  life;  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was  much  more 
suitably  employed,  when  I  was  twenty-six  days  making  me  a 
deal  board. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693,  when  my  nephew, 
whom,  as  I  have  observed  before,  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea, 
and  had  made  him  commander  of  a  ship,  was  come  home  from 
a  short  voyage  to  Bilboa,  being  the  first  he  had  made  ;  he  came 
tQ  me,  and  told  me,  that  some  merchants  of  his  acquaintance 
had  been  proposing  to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the  East 
Indies  and  to  China  as  private  traders ;  *  And  now,  uncle,'  says 
he, '  if  you  will  go  to  sea  with  me,  I  will  engage  to  land  you  upon 
your  old  habitation  in  the  island,  for  we  are  to  touch  at  the 
Brasils.' 

.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  future  state,  and 
of  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world,  than  the  concurrence  of 
second  causes  with  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  form  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  reserved,  and  not  communicated  to  any  in  the 
world. 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distemper  of  wandering 
was  returned  upon  me,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in 
his  thoughts  to  say,  when  that  very  morning  before  he  came  to 
me  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought,  and  revolving 
every  part  of  my  circumstances  in  my  mind,  come  to  this 
resolution,  viz. :  That  I  would  go  to  Lisbon,  and  consult  with 
my  old  sea  captain  ;  and  so,  if  it  was  rational  and  practicable, 
I  would  go  and  see  the  island  again,  and  see  what  was  become 
of  my  people  there.  I  had  pleased  myself  also  with  the 
thoughts  of  peopling  the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants  from 
hence,  getting  a  patent  for  the  possession,  and  I  know  not  what ; 
when  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  in  comes  my  nephew,  as  I  have 
said,  with  his  project  of  carrying  me  thither,  in  his  way  to  the 
East  Indies. 

I  paused  a  while  at  his  words,  and  looking  steadily  at  him, 
'  What  devil,'  said^  I,  *  sent  you  on  this  unlucky  errand  ?'  My 
nephew  startled,  as  if  he  had  been  frighted  at  first ;  but  per- 
ceiving   I  was  not   much  displeased    with  the  proposal,   he 
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recovered  himself.  '  I  hope  it  may  not  be  an  unlucky  proposal, 
Sir,'  says  he ;  *  I  dare  say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  your  new 
colony  there,  where  you  once  reigned  with  more  felicity  than 
most  of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the  world.' 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my  temper,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  prepossession  I  was  under,  and  of  which  I  have 
said  so  much,  that  I  told  him,  in  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with 
the  merchants,  I  would  go  with  him :  but  I  told  him  I  would 
not  promise  to  go  any  further  than  my  own  island.  *  Why,  Sir,' 
says  he,  *you  don't  want  to  be  left  there  again,  I  hope?'  *  Why,' 
said  I,  *  can  you  not  take  me  up  again  on  your  return  ?'  He  told 
me  it  could  not  be  possible  that  the  merchants  would  allow  him 
to  come  that  way  with  a  loaded  ship  of  such  value,  it  being  a 
month's  sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might  be  three  or  four.  *  Be- 
sides, Sir,  if  I  should  miscarry,'  said  he,  '  and  not  return  at  all, 
then  you  would  be  just  reduced  to  the  condition  you  were  in 
before.' 

This  was  very  rational ;  but  we  both  found  out  a  remedy  for 
it,  which  was  to  carry  a  framed  sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which, 
being  tak^n  in  pieces  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by 
the  help  of  some  carpenters,  whom  we  agreed  to  carry  with  us, 
be  set  up  again  in  the  island ;  and  finished,  fit  to  go  to  sea,  in 
a  few  days. 

I  was  not  long  resolving ;  for  indeed  the  importunities  of  my 
nephew  joined  in  so  effectually  with  my  inclination,  that  nothing 
could  oppose  me  :  on  the  other  hand,  my  wife  being  dead,  I  had 
nobody  concerned  themselves  so  much  for  me,  as  to  persuade 
me  one  way  or  other,  except  my  ancient  good  friend  the  widow, 
who  earnestly  struggled  with  me  to  consider  my  years,  my  easy 
circumstances,  and  the  needless  hazard  of  a  long  voyage  ;  and, 
above  all,  my  young  children :  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  I 
had  an  irresistible  desire  to  the  voyage  ;  and  I  told  her  I  thought 
there  was  something  so  uncommon  in  the  impressions  I  had 
upon  my  mind  for  the  voyage,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  resist- 
ing Providence,  if  I  should  attempt  to  stay  at  home ;  after  which 
she  ceased  her  expostulations,  and  joined  with  me,  not  only  in 
making  provision  for  my  voyage,  but  also  in  settling  my  family 
affairs  in  my  absence,  and  providing  for  the  education  of  my 
children. 

In  order  to  this,  I  made  my  will,  and  settled  the  estate  I  had 
in  such  a  manner  for  my  children,  and  placed  in  such  hands, 
^Hat  I  was  perfectly  easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have  justice 
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done  them,  whatever  might  befall  me ;  and  for  their  education, 
I  left  it  wholly  to  my  widow,  with  a  sufficient  maintenance  to 
herself  for  her  care :  all  which  she  richly  deserved :  for  no 
mother  could  have  taken  more  care  in  their  education,  or  under- 
stood it  better ;  and  as  she  lived  till  I  came  home,  I  also  lived 
to  thank  her  for  it. 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
1694-5,  and  I  with  my  man  Friday  went  on  board  in  the  Downs, 
the  8th,  having  besides  that  sloop  which  I  mentioned  above,  a 
very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of  necessary  things  for  my 
colony,  which,  if  I  did  not  find  in  good  condition,  I  resolved  to 
leave  so. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom  I  purposed  to 
place  there,  as  inhabitants,  or  at  least  to  set  on  work  there  upon 
my  own  account,  while  I  stayed,  and  either  to  leave  them  there, 
or  carry  them  forward,  as  they  should  appear  willing ;  particu* 
laxly  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a  smith,  and  a  very  handy 
ingenious  feUow  who  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but  was  also  a 
general  mechanic  ;  for  he  was  dexterous  at  making  wheels,  and 
hand-mills  to  grind  corn,  was  a  good  turner,  and  a  good  pot- 
maker;  he  also  made  anything  that  was  proper  to  make  of 
earth, or  of  wood;  in  a  word,  we  called  him  our  Jack  of  all 
trades. 

With  these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  offered  himself  to  go 
passenger  to  the  East  Indies  with  my  nephew,  but  afterwards 
consented  to  stay  on  our  new  plantation,  and  proved  a  most 
necessary  handy  fellow  as  could  be  desired,  in  many  other  busi- 
nesses besides  that  of  this  trade  ;  for,  as  I  observed  formerly, 
necessity  arms  us  for  all  employments. 

My  cargo,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I  have  not  kept  an 
account  of  the  particulars,  consisted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
linen,  and  some  thin  English  stuffs  for  clothing  the  Spaniards, 
that  I  expected  to  find  there,  and  enough  of  them  as  by  my 
calculation  might  comfortably  supply  them  for  seven  years  ;  if 
I  remember  right,  the  materials  which  I  carried  for  clothing 
them,  with  gloves,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  all  such  things  as 
they  could  want  for  wearing,  amounted  to  above  200  pounds, 
including  some  beds,  bedding,  and  household-stuff,  particularly 
kitchen  utensils,  with  pots,  kettles,  pewter,  brass,  etc.,  besides 
near  an  hundred  pounds  more  in  iron- work,  nails,  tools  of  every 
kind,  staples,  hooks,  hinges,  and  every  necessary  thing  I  could 
think  of. 
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I  nrr-.e-i  iL=»:  x  bnufr^i  spore  arms,  mosqnets,  and  fusees, 
besiitis  siinue  riiiC^iS^  i  rccaderabie  quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes, 
mr^e  zr  i:iir  tics  if  JeaiL  and  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon; 
aiLii  -ticxi:^  I  iiu£v  -ct  wzar  dme,  and  what  extremities  I  was 
ZTZ'^-^ziniz  5:r.  I  cirr.ei  ao.  h:::icred  barrels  of  powder,  besides 
sv jris.  jTir ;iryes>  and  tze  ircn part  of  scmie pikes  and  halberts ; 
ac  liior.  Ji  aiicrt.  ws  iiii  a  lar^  magazine  of  aU  sorts  of  stores; 
aril  I  rTiiiTe  x^y  neccew  carry  two  small  qnarter-deckguns  more 
thiia  he  wrmrid  ir  hs  ship,  to  kaTe  behind,  if  there  was 
cccas^cc ;  thar  wiea  they  cane  thoe,  we  mi^t  build  a  fort, 
and  =za:i  x  aAJ:ist  al  scrts  cf  enemifM^ :  and  indeed,  I  at  first 
thcc^c  then*  wccLd  be  need  enccgfa  of  it  all,  and  much  more, 
if  we  hcced  to  r:a:rm:*r  ccr  possession  of  the  island,  as  shall 
be  seen  m  the  CvZcrse  cf  the  story. 

I  had  ~cc  scch.  had  Inck  in  this  voyage  as  I  had  been  used  to 
meet  «:^t2i :  azd  therefore  shall  have  the  less  occasion  to  inter- 
rtipc  the  reader.  » ho  perhaps  may  be  impatient  to  hear  how- 
matters  went  w'.ih  mv  cclocv:  vet  some  odd  accidents,  cross 
winds,  and  bad  weather  happened,  on  this  first  setting  out, 
which  made  the  vc^-a^re  Icng^er  than  I  expected  it  at  first ;  and 
I,  who  had  never  made  but  one  voyage,  (viz.)  my  first  voyage 
to  Guinea,  in  which  I  mi^ht  be  said  to  come  back  again,  as  the 
vova<:e  was  at  £rst  designed,  besran  to  think  the  same  ill  £Eite 
stiil  attended  me ;  and  that  I  was  bom  to  be  never  contented 
with  being  on  shore,  and  yet  to  be  always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary'  winds  first  put  up  to  the  northward,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  put  in  at  Galway  in  Ireland,  where  we  lay  wind- 
bound  two-and-thirt>'  da}'s :  but  we  had  this  satisfaction  with 
the  disaster,  that  pro\isions  were  here  exceeding  cheap,  and  in 
the  utmost  plenty ;  so  that  while  we  lay  here  we  never  touched 
the  ship's  stores,  but  rather  added  to  them ;  here  also  I  took 
several  hogs,  and  two  cows,  with  their  calves,  which  I  resolved, 
if  I  had  a  good  passage,  to  put  on  shore  in  my  island :  but  we 
found  occasion  to  dispose  otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  the  5th  of  February  from  Ireland,  and  had  a 
very  fair  gale  of  wind  for  some  days.  As  I  remember,  it  might 
be  about  the  20th  of  February  in  the  evening  late,  when  the 
mate  having  the  watch,  came  into  the  round-house  and  told  us 
he  saw  a  flash  of  fire,  and  heard  a  gun  fired  ;  and  while  he  was 
telling  us  of  it,  a  boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  heard 
another.  This  made  us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
where  we  heard  nothing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very 
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great  light,  and  found  that  there  was  some  very  terrible  fire  at 
a  distance ;  immediately  we  had  recourse  to  our  reckonings,  in 
which  we  all  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  land  that  way,  in 
which  the  fire  showed  itself,  no,  not  for  500  leagues,  for  it 
appeared  at  W.N.W.  Upon  this  we  concluded  it  must  be 
some  ship  on  fire  at  sea ;  and  as,  by  our  hearing  the  noise  of 
guns  just  before,  we  concluded  it  could  not  be  far  o£F,  we  stood 
directly  towards  it,  and  were  presently  satisfied  we  should 
discover  it,  because  the  further  we  sailed  the  greater  the 
light  appeared,  though  the  weather  being  hazy  we  could  not 
perceive  anything  but  the  light  for  a  while ;  in  about  half 
an  hour's  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us,  though  not  much 
of  it,  and  the  weather  clearing  up  a  little,  we  could  plainly  dis- 
cern that  it  was  a  great  ship  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

I  was  most  sensibly  touched  with  this  disaster,  though  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  persons  engaged  in  it;  I  presently 
recollected  my  former  circumstances,  in  what  condition  I  was 
in  when  taken  up  by  the  Portugal  captain ;  and  how  much 
more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  creatures 
belonging  to  this  ship  must  be  if  they  had  no  other  ship  in 
company  with  them  :  upon  this  I  immediately  ordered,  that 
five  guns  should  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, we  might  give  notice  to  them  that  there  was  help  for 
them  at  hand,  and  that  they  might  endeavour  to  save  them- 
selves in  their  boat ;  for  though  we  could  see  the  flame  in  the 
ship,  yet  they,  it  being  night,  could  see  nothing  of  us. 

We  lay  by  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving  as  the  burning 
ship  drove,  waiting  for  daylight ;  when  on  a  sudden,  to  our 
great  terror,  though  we  had  reason  to  expect  it,  the  ship  blew 
up  in  the  air,  and  immediately  sunk :  this  was  terrible,  and 
indeed  an  afflicting  sight,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  men,  who,  I 
concluded,  must  be  either  all  destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the 
utmost  distress  in  their  boats  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  which 
at  present,  by  reason  it  was  dark,  I  could  not  see ;  however  to 
direct  them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  caused  lights  to  be  hung  out 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  ship  where  we  could,  and  which  we  had 
lanthorns  for ;  and  kept  firing  guns  all  the  night  long ;  letting 
them  know  by  this,  that  there  was  a  ship  not  far  off. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  the  ship's 
boats,  by  the  help  of  our  perspective  glasses ;  and  found  there 
were  two  of  them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the 
water ;  we  perceived  they  rowed,  the  wind  being  against  them  ; 
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that  they  saw  our  ship,  and  did  the  utmost  to  make  us  see 
them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient,  to  let  them  know  we 
saw  them ;  and  hung  a  waft  out,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  come 
on  board  ;  and  then  made  more  sail,  standing  directly  to  them. 
In  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  came  up  with  them,  and, 
in  a  word,  took  them  all  in,  being  no  less  than  sixty-four  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  for  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  French  merchant  ship  of 
300  tons,  homeward  bound  from  Quebec,  in  the  river  of 
Canada.  The  master  gave  us  a  long  account  of  the  distress  of 
his  ship,  how  the  fire  began  in  the  steerage  by  the  negligence  of 
the  steersman ;  but,  on  his  crjdng  out  for  help,  was,  as  every 
body  thought,  entirely  put  out :  but  they  soon  found  that  some 
sparks  of  the  first  fire  had  gotten  into  some  part  of  the  ship,  so 
difficult  to  come  at,  that  they  could  not  effectually  quench  it ; 
and  afterwards  getting  in  between  the  timbers,  and  within  the 
ceiling  of  the  ship,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold,  and  mastered  all 
the  skill  and  all  the  application  they  were  able  to  exert. 

They  had  no  more  to  do  then  but  to  get  into  their  boats, 
which,  to  their  great  comfort,  were  pretty  large;  being  their 
long  boat,  and  a  great  shallop,  beside  a  small  skiff,  which  was 
of  no  great  service  to  them,  other  than  to  get  some  fi*esh  water 
and  provisions  into  her,  after  they  had  secured  themselves  from 
the  fire.  They  had  indeed  small  hopes  of  their  lives  by  getting 
into  these  boats  at  that  distance  from  any  land ;  only,  as  they 
said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from  the  fire,  and  had  a  jmds- 
sibility,  that  some  ship  might  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  might 
take  them  in.  They  had  sails,  oars,  and  a  compass  ;  and  were 
preparing  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Newfoundland,  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fair ;  for  it  blew  an  easy  gale  at  S.E.  by 
E.  They  had  as  much  provisions  and  water,  as,  with  sparing 
it  so  as  to  be  next  door  to  starving,  might  support  them 
about  twelve  days ;  in  which,  if  they  had  no  bad  weather,  and 
no  contrary  winds,  the  captain  said,  he  hoped  he  might  get  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps  take  some  fish 
to  sustain  them  till  they  might  go  on  shore.  But  there  were 
so  many  chances  against  them  in  ail  these  cases;  such  as 
storms  to  overset  and  founder  them  ;  rains  and  cold  to  benumb 
and  perish  their  limbs ;  contrary  winds  to  keep  them  out  and 
starve  them  ;  that  it  must  have  been  next  to  miraculous  if  they 
had  escaped. 
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In  the  midst  of  their  consultations,  everyone  being  hopeless, 
and  ready  to  despair,  the  captain  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  me, 
they  were  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun 
fire,  and  after  that  four  more ;  these  were  the  five  guns  which 
I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  seeing  the  light :  this  revived  their 
hearts,  and  gave  them  the  notice,  which,  as  above,  I  designed 
it  should,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  ship  at  hand  for  their  help. 

It  was  upon  the  hearing  these  guns,  that  they  took  down 
their  masts  and  sails ;  and  the  sound  coming  firom  the  wind- 
ward, they  resolved  to  lie  by  till  morning.  Some  time  after 
this,  hearing  no  more  guns,  they  fired  three  musquets,  one  a 
considerable  while  after  another;  but  these,  the  wind  being 
contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  again,  they  were  still  more  agreeably 
surprised  with  seeing  our  lights,  and  hearing  the  guns,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  caused  to  be  fired  all  the  rest  of  the  night : 
this  set  them  to  work  with  their  oars  to  keep  their  boats  ahead, 
at  least  that  we  might  the  sooner  come  up  with  them  ;  and  at 
last,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  several  gestures,  the 
strange  ecstasies,  the  variety  of  postures,  which  these  poor 
delivered  people  ran  into,  to  express  the  joy  of  their  souls  at  so 
unexpected  a  deliverance.  Grief  and  fear  are  easily  described  ; 
sighs,  tears,  groans,  and  a  very  few  motions  of  head  and  hands, 
make  up  the  sum  of  its  variety;  but  an  excess  of  joy,  a  surprise 
of  joy,  has  a  thousand  extravagances  in  it ;  there  were  some  in 
tears,  some  raging  and  tearing  themselves,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  greatest  agonies  of  sorrow ;  some  stark  raving  and 
downright  lunatic ;  some  ran  about  the  ship  stamping  with 
their  feet,  others  wringing  their  hands;  some  were  dancing, 
several  singing,  someMaughing,  more  crying;  many  quite  dumb, 
not  able  to  speak  a  word;  others  sick  and  vomiting,  several 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  few  were  crossing  them- 
selves and  giving  God  thanks. 

I  would  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there  might  be  many  that 
were  thankful  afterward ;  but  the  passion  was  too  strong  for 
them  at  first,  and  they  were  not  able  to  master  it ;  they  were 
thrown  into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  so  there  were 
but  a  very  few  who  were  composed  and  serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps  also  the  case  may  have  some  addition  to  it,  from  the 
particular  circumstance  of  the  nation  they  belonged  to ;  I  mean 
the  French,  whose  temper  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatile,  more 
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passionate,  and  more  sprightly,  and  their  spirits  more  fluid, 
than  of  other  nations.  I  am  not  philosopher  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  cause,  but  nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to 
it :  the  ecstasies  poor  Friday,  my  trusty  savage,  was  in,  when 
he  found  his  father  in  the  boat,  came  the  nearest  to  it ;  and  the 
surprise  of  the  master,  and  his  two  companions,  whom  I 
delivered  from  the  two  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the 
island,  came  a  little  way  towards  it ;  but  nothing  was  to  com- 
pare to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in  Friday,  or  anywhere  else  in 
my  life. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  these  extravagances  did  not 
shew  themselves  in  that  different  manner  I  have  mentioned,  in 
different  persons  only :  but  all  the  variety  would  appear  in  a 
short  succession  of  moments,  in  one  and  the  same  person.  A 
man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dumb,  and,  as  it  were,  stupid  and 
confounded,  should  the  next  minute  be  dancing  and  hallooing 
like  an  antic  ;  and  the  next  moment  tearing  his  hair,  or  pulling 
his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  stamping  them  under  his  feet  like  a 
madman ;  a  few  minutes  after  that,  we  should  have  him  all  in 
ears,  then  sick,  then  swooning ;  and  had  not  immediate  help 
been  had,  would  in  a  few  moments  more  have  been  dead ;  and 
thus  it  was,  not  with  one  or  two,  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the 
greatest  part  of  them ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  our  surgeon 
was  obliged  to  let  above  thirty  of  them  blood. 

There  were  two  priests  among  them,  one  an  old  man,  and 
the  other  a  young  man;  and  that  which  was  strangest  was, 
that  the  oldest  man  was  the  worst. 

As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  board  our  ship,  and  saw  himself 
safe,  he  dropped  down  stone-dead,  to  all  appearance  ;  not  the 
least  sign  of  life  could  be  perceived  in  him ;  our  surgeon  imme- 
diately applied  proper  remedies  to  recover  him ;  and  was  the 
only  man  in  the  ship  that  believed  he  was  not  dead ;  and  at 
length  he  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm;  having  first  chafed  and 
rubbed  the  part,  so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible :  u{x>n 
this  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowed  something 
freely ;  in  three  minutes  after,  the  man  opened  his  eyes ;  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that,  he  spoke,  grew  better, 
and  in  a  little  time  quite  well ;  after  the  blood  was  stopped,  he 
walked  about,  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well,  took  a  dram  of 
cordial  which  the  surgeon  gave  him,  and  was  what  we  called 
come  to  himself;  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  they 
came  running  into  the  cabin  to  the  surgeon,  who  was  bleeding 
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a  French  woman  that  had  fainted ;  and  told  him,  the  priest  was 
gone*  stark  mad.  It  seems  he  had  began  to  revolve  the  change 
of  his  circumstances  in  his  mind,  and  this  put  him  into  an 
ecstasy  of  joy ;  his  spirits  whirled  about  faster  than  the  vessels 
could  convey  them  :  the  blood  grew  hot  and  feverish  ;  and  the 
man  was  as  fit  for  Bedlam  as  any  creature  that  ever  was  in  it ; 
the  surgeon  would  not  bleed  him  again  in  that  condition,  but 
gave  him  something  to  doze  and  put  him  to  sleep,  which,  after 
some  time,  operated  upon  him,  and  he  waked  next  morning 
perfectly  composed  and  well. 

The  younger  priest  behaved  himself  with  great  command  of 
his  passion,  and  was  really  an  example  of  a  serious  well-governed 
mind  ;  at  his  first  coming  on  board  the  ship,  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  his  face,  prostrating  himself  in  thankfulness  for  his 
deliverance;  in  which  I  unhappily  and  unseasonably  disturbed 
him,  really  thinking  he  had  been  in  a  swoon ;  but  he  spoke 
calmly;  thanked  me;  told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks  for 
his  deliverance ;  begged  me  to  leave  him  a  few  moments,  and 
that,  next  to  his  Maker,  he  would  give  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him ;  and  not  only  left 
him,  but  kept  others  from  interrupting  him  also ;  he  continued 
in  that  posture  about  three  minutes,  or  a  little  more,  after  I  left 
him ;  then  came  to  me,  as  he  had  said  he  would,  and,  with  a 
great  deal  of  seriousness  and  affection,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
thanked  me,  that  had,  under  God,  given  him  and  so  many 
miserable  creatures  their  lives.  I  told  him,  I  had  no  room  to 
move  him  to  thank  God  for  it,  rather  than  me  ;  for  I  had  seen 
that  he  had  done  that  already :  but  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing 
but  what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  all  men,  and  that  we 
had  as  much  reason  as  he  to  give  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
blessed  us  so  far  as  to  make  us  tne  instruments  of  His  mercy  to 
so  many  of  His  creatures. 

After  this  the  young  priest  applied  himself  to  his  country- 
folks ;  laboured  to  compose  them ;  persuaded,  entreated,  argued, 
reasoned  with  them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within  the 
exercise  of  their  reason  :  and  with  some  he  had  success,  though 
others  were,  for  a  time,  out  of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing,  as  perhaps  it  may 
be  useful  to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  in  the  guiding 
themselves  in  all  the  extravagances  of  their  passions ;  for  if  an 
excess  of  joy  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a  length  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  reason,  what  will  not  the  extravagances  of  anger, 
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rage,  and  a  provoked  mind,  carry  us  to  ?  And  indeed,  here  I 
saw  reason  for  keeping  an  exceeding  watch  over  our  passions  of 
every  kind,  as  well  those  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  those  of 
sorrow  and  anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these  extravagances 
among  our  new  guests  for  the  first  day ;  but  when  they  had  been 
retired,  lodgings  provided  for  them  as  well  as  our  ship  would 
allow,  and  they  had  slept  heartily,  as  most  of  them  did,  being 
fatigued  and  frightened,  they  were  quite  another  sort  of  people 
the  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners,  or  civil  acknowledgments  for  the 
kindness  shown  them,  was  wanting ;  the  French,  it  is  known, 
are  naturaUy  apt  enough  to  exceed  that  way.  The  captain,  and 
one  of  the  priests,  came  to  me  the  next  day ;  and,  desiring  to 
speak  with  me  and  my  nephew,  the  commander,  began  to  con- 
sult with  us  wh^t  should  be  done  with  them  ;  and  first  they 
told  us,  that,  as  we  had  saved  their  Uves,  so  all  they  had  was 
little  enough  for  a  return  to  us  for  the  kindness  received.  The 
captain  said,  they  had  saved  some  money,  and  some  things  of 
value  in  their  boats,  catched  hastily  out  of  the  flames ;  and  if 
we  would  accept  it,  they  were  ordered  to  make  an  offer  of  it  all 
to  us ;  they  only  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  somewhere  in  our 
way,  where,  if  possible,  they  might  get  a  passage  to  France. 

My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money  at  first  word,  and 
to  consider  what  to  do  with  them  afterwards ;  but  I  overruled 
him  in  that  part ;  for  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  on  shore  in 
a  strange  country  ;  and  if  the  Portugal  captain  that  took  me  up 
at  sea  bad  served  me  so,  and  took  all  I  had  ibr  my  deliverance, 
I  must  have  starved,  or  have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  the 
Brasils,  as  I  had  been  at  Barbary,  the  being  sold  to  a  Maho- 
metan only  excepted ;  and  perhaps  a  Portuguese  is  not  a  much 
better  master  than  a  Turk,  if  not,  in  some  cases,  a  much 
worse. 

I  therefore  told  the  French  captain,  that  we  had  taken  them 
up  in  their  distress,  it  was  true ;  but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do 
so,  as  we  were  fellow-creatures,  and  as  we  would  desire  to  be  so 
delivered,  if  we  were  in  the  like  or  any  other  extremity ;  that 
we  had  done  nothing  for  them,  but  what  we  believed  they 
would  have  done  for  us  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they 
in  ours  ;  but  that  we  took  them  up  to  serve  them,  not  to  plunder 
them ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  barbarous  thing,  to  take  that 
ttle  from  them  which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and  then 
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set  them  on  shore  and  leave  them  ;  that  this  would  be  first  to 
save  them  from  deaths  and  then  kill  them  ourselves ;  save  them 
from  drowning,  and  then  abandon  them  to  starving ;  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  let  the  least  thing  be  taken  from  them.  As  to 
setting  them  on  shore,  I  told  them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceed- 
ing difficulty  to  us,  for  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East 
Indies;  and  though  we  were  driven  out  of  our  course  to  the 
westward  a  very  great  way,  which  perhaps  was  directed  by 
Heaven  on  purpose  for  their  deliverance,  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  us  wilfully  to  change  our  voyage  on  this  particular  account ; 
nor  could  my  nephew,  the  captain,  answer  it  to  the  freighters, 
with  whom  he  was  under  charter-party  to  pursue  his  voyage  by 
the  way  of  Brasil ;  and  all  I  knew  he  could  do  for  them  was,  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  other  ships  homeward- 
bound  from  the  West  Indies,  and  get  them  passage,  if  possible, 
to  England  or  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous  and  kind,  they 
could  not  but  be  very  thankful  for  it :  but  they  were  in  a  great 
consternation,  especially  the  passengers,  at  the  notion  of  being 
carried  away  to  the  East  Indies  :  they  then  entreated  me,  that 
seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to  the  westward  before  I  met  with 
them,  I  would  at  least  keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  where  it  was  possible  I  might  meet  with  some 
ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire  to  carry  them  back  to  Canada, 
from  whence  they  came. 

I  thought  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on  their  part ; 
and  therefore  I  inclined  to  agree  to  it ;  for  indeed  I  considered, 
that  to  cany  this  whole  company  to  the  East  Indies,  would  not 
only  be  an  intolerable  severity  to  the  poor  people,  but  would  be 
ruining  our  whole  voyage  by  devouring  all  our  provisions  ;  so  I 
thought  it  no  breach  of  charter-party,  but  what  an  unforeseen 
accident  made  absolutely  necessary  to  us  ;  and  in  which  no  one 
could  say  we  were  to  blame ;  for  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
would  have  forbid  that  we  should  refuse  to  take  up  two  boats 
fiill  of  people  in  such  a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor  people,  obliged 
us  to  see  them  on  shore  somewhere  or  other  for  their  deliver- 
ance ;  so  I  consented  that  we  would  carry  them  to  Newfound- 
land, if  wind  and  weather  would  permit ;  and  if  not,  that  I  would 
carry  them  to  Martinico  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the  weather  pretty 
good ;  and  as  it  had  blowed  continually  in  the  points  between 
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N.E.  and  S.E.  a  long  time,  we  missed  several  opportunities  of 
sending  them  to  France ;  for  we  met  several  ships  bound  to 
Europe,  whereof  two  were  French,  from  St.  Christopher's  ;  but 
they  had  been  so  long  beating  up  against  the  wind,  that  they 
durst  take  in  no  passengers  for  fear  of  wanting  provisions  for 
the  voyage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those  they  should  take 
in ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  on.  It  was  about  a  week  after 
this,  that  we  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  to 
shorten  my  story,  we  put  all  our  French  people  on  board  a  bark 
which  they  hired  at  sea  there,  to  put  them  on  shore,  and  after- 
wards to  carry  them  to  France,  if  they  could  get  provisions  to 
victual  themselves  with  :  when,  I  say,  all  the  French  went  on 
shore,  I  should  remember,  that  the  young  priest  I  spoke  of, 
hearing  we  were  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  desired  to  go  the 
voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  I  readily  agreed  to  that ;  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the 
man,  and  had  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear  afterwards  ;  also 
four  of  the  seamen  entered  themselves  in  our  ship,  and  proved 
very  useful  fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course  for  the  West  Indies,  steer- 
ing away  S.  and  S.  by  E.  for  about  twenty  days  together, 
sometimes  little  or  no  wind  at  all,  when  we  met  with  another 
subject  for  our  humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  as  deplorable  as 
that  before. 

It  was  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-seven  degrees  five  minutes  N. 
and  the  19th  day  of  March,  1684-5,  when  we  espied  a  sail,  our 
course  S.E.  and  by  S.  We  soon  perceived  it  was  a  large  vessel, 
and  that  she  bore  up  to  us ;  but  could  not  at  first  know  what  to 
make  of  her,  till,  after  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  found  she  had 
lost  her  main-top-mast,  fore-mast,  and  bowsprit ;  and  presently 
she  fires  a  gun  as  a  signal  of  distress  ;  the  weather  was  pretty 
good,  wind  at  N.N.W.  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came  to  speak 
with  her. 

We  found  her  a  ship  of  Bristol  bound  home  from  Barbadoes, 
but  had  been  blown  out  of  the  road  at  Barbadoes,  a  few  days 
before  she  was  ready  to  sail,  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  while  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ;  so  that  beside 
the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were  but  in  an  indifferent  case  for 
good  artists  to  bring  the  ship  home  :  they  had  been  already 
nine  weeks  at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another  terrible  storm 
after  the  hurricane  was  over,  which  had  blown  them  quite  out 
of  their  knowledge  to  the  westward,  and  in  which  they  had  lost 
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their  masts  as  above  ;  they  told  us,  they  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Bahama  islands,  but  were  then  driven  away  again  to  the 
south-east  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind  at  N.N.W.  the  same  that 
blew  now,  and  having  no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with,  but  a  main 
course,  and  a  kind  of  square  sail  upon  a  jury  fore-mast,  which 
they  had  set  up,  they  could  not  lie  near  the  wind,  but  were  en- 
deavouring to  stand  away  for  the  Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all,  was,  that  they  were  almost 
starved  for  want  of  provisions,  besides  the  fatigues  they  had 
undergone :  their  bread  and  flesh  was  quite  gone,  they  had  not 
an  ounce  left  in  the  ship,  and  had  had  none  for  eleven  days ; 
the  only  rehef  they  had,  was,  their  water  was  not  all  spent,  and 
they  had  about  half  a  barrel  of  flour  left ;  they  had  sugar 
enough ;  some  succades  or  sweet-meats  they  had  at  first,  but 
they  were  devoured ;  and  they  had  seven  casks  of  rum. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother,  and  a  maid-servant,  on 
board,  who  were  going  passengers,  and  thinking  the  ship  was 
ready  to  sail,  unhappily  came  on  board  the  evening  before  the 
hurricane  began ;  and,  having  no  provisions  of  their  own  left, 
they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  the  rest ;  for  the 
seamen  being  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  necessity  themselves, 
had  no  compassion,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  passengers ; 
and  they  were  indeed  in  a  condition  that  their  misery  is  very 
hard  to  describe. 

I  had  perhaps  not  known  this  part,  if  my  curiosity  had  not 
led  me,  the  weather  being  fair,  and  the  wind  abated,  to  go  on 
board  the  ship :  the  second  mate,  who  upon  this  occasion  com- 
manded the  ship,  had  been  on  board  our  ship ;  and  he  told  me 
indeed,  that  they  had  three .  passengers  in  the  great  cabin,  that 
they  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  :  '  nay,'  says  he,  '  I  believe 
they  are  dead,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  for  above  two 
days ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  enquire  after  them,*  said  he,  *  for  I 
had  nothing  to  relieve  them  with.' 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give  them  what  relief 
we  could  spare  ;  and  indeed  I  had  so  far  over-ruled  things  with 
my  nephew,  that  I  would  have  victualled  them,  though  we  had 
gone  away  to  Virginia,  or  any  part  of  the  coast  of  America, 
to  have  supplied  ourselves ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that. 

But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger;  for  they  were  afraid  of 
eating  too  much,  even  of  that  Httle  we  gave  them  :  the  mate  or 
commander  brought  six  men  with  him  in  his  boat  j  but  these 
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sunk  under  it :  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  sat 
upon  the  floor  or  deck,  with  her  back  up  against  the  sides, 
between  two  chairs,  which  were  lashed  £aLst,  and  her  head  sunk 
in  between  her  shoulders,  like  a  corpse,  though  not  quite  dead. 
My  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive  and  encourage  her,  and 
with  a  spoon  put  some  broth  into  her  mouth  :  she  opened  her 
lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak:  yet  she 
understood  what  he  said,  and  made  signs  to  him,  intimating, 
that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but  pointing  to  her  child,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  they  should  take  care  of  him. 

However  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly  moved  with  the 
sight,  endeavoured  to  get  some  of  the  broth  into  her  mouth ; 
and,  as  he  said,  got  two  or  three  spoonfuls  down,  though  I 
question  whether  he  could  be  sure  of  it  or  not :  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  she  died  the  same  night. 

The  youth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of  his  most 
affectionate  mother's  life,  was  not  so  far  gone ;  yet  he  lay  in  a 
cabin  bed  as  one  stretched  out,  with  hardly  any  fife  left  in  him ; 
h6  had  a  piece  of  an  old  glove  in  his  mouth,  having  eaten  up 
the  rest  of  it ;  however,  being  young,  and  having  more  strength 
than  his  mother,  the  mate  got  something  down  his  throat,  and 
he  began  sensibly  to  revive,  though,  by  giving  him  some  time 
after  but  two  or  three  spoonfuls  extraordinary,  he  was  verj' 
sick,  and  brought  it  up  again. 

But  the  next  care  was  the  poor  maid  :  she  lay  all  along  upon 
the  deck  hard  by  her  mistress,  and  just  like  one  that  had  fallen 
down  with  an  apoplexy,  and  struggled  for  life  :  her  limbs  were 
distorted,  one  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round  the  frame  of  one 
chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard  that  we  could  not  easily  make 
her  let  go ;  her  other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay 
both  together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin  table  :  in 
short,  she  lay  just  like  one  in  the  last  agonies  of  death ;  and 
yet  she  was  alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved  with  hunger,  and 
terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death,  but,  as  the  men  told  us 
afterwards,  was  broken-hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  she  saw 
dying  two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved  most 

tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl,  for  when  our 
surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  very  great  knowledge  and  experience, 
had  with  great  application  recovered  her  as  to  life,  he  had  her 
upon  his  hand  as  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  little  less  than 
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distracted  for  a  considerable  time  after;  as  shall  appear 
presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums^  must  be  desired  to 
consider,  that  visits  at  sea  are  not  like  a  journey  into  the 
country,  where  sometimes  people  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at 
a  place.  Our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed  ship's 
crew,  but  not  lie  by  for  them ;  and  though  they  were  willing 
to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  for  some  days,  yet  we  could 
carry  no  sail  to  keep  pace  with  a  ship  that  had  no  masts  :  how- 
ever, as  their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set  up  a  main 
top-mast,  and  a  kind  of  top-mast  to  his  jury  fore-mast,  we  did, 
as  it  were,  lie  by  him  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then,  having 
given  him  five  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas,  flour,  and  what  other  things 
we  could  spare ;  and  taking  three  casks  of  sugar  and  some  rum, 
and  some  pieces  of  eight  of  them  for  satisfaction,  we  left  them, 
taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  earnest  request,  the 
youth,  and  the  maid,  and  all  their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  y6ars  of  age ;  a  pretty, 
well-bred,  modest,  and  sensible  youth ;  greatly  dejected  with 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  and,  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  father  but 
a  few  months  before  at  Barbadoes.  He  begged  of  the  surgeon 
to  speak  to  me,  to  take  him  out  of  the  ship ;  for  he  said,  the 
cruel  fellows  had  murdered  his  mother;  and  indeed  so  they 
had,  that  is  to  say,  passively ;  for  they  might  have  spared  a 
small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that  might  have 
preserved  her  life,  though  it  had  been  just  to  keep  her  alive. 
But  hunger  knows  no  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right ; 
and  therefore  is  remorseless,  and  capable  of  no  compas- 
sion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  going,  and  how  it  would 
carry  him  away  from  all  his  friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as 
bad  circumstances,  almost  as  we  found  them  in  ;  that  is  to  say, 
starving  in  the  world.  He  said  he  mattered  not  whither  he 
went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  from  the  terrible  crew  that  he  was 
among :  that  the  captain  (by  which  he  meant  me,  for  he  could 
know  nothing  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  was 
sure  would  not  hurt  him  :  and  as  for  the  maid,  he  was  sure,  if 
she  came  to  herself,  she  would  be  very  thankful  for  it,  let  us 
carry  them  whither  we  would.  The  surgeon  represented  the 
case  so  affectionately  to  me,  that  I  yielded,  and  we  took  them 
both  on  board  with  all  their  goods,  except  eleven  hogsheads  of 
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sugar,  which  could  not  be  removed,  or  come  at ;  and  as  the 
youth  had  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  I  made  his  commander 
sign  a  writing,  obUging  him  to  go,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Bristol,  to  one  Mr.  Rogers,  a  merchant  there,  to  ^rhom  the 
youth  said  he  was  related,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  belonging  to  the  deceased 
widow :  which  I  suppose  was  not  done,  for  I  could  never  learn 
that  the  ship  came  to  Bristol ;  but  was,  as  is  most  probable, 
lost  at  sea,  being  in  so  disabled  a  condition,  and  so  far  from 
any  land,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  the  first  storm  she  met  with 
afterwards,  she  might  founder  in  the  sea ;  for  she  was  leaky, 
and  had  damage  in  her  hold  when  I  met  with  her. 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19  deg^  32  min.,  and  had 
hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage  as  to  weather,  though  at  first 
the  winds  had  been  contrary.  I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the 
little  incidents  of  wind,  weather,  currents,  etc.,  on  the  rest  of 
our  voyage ;  but,  shortening  my  story  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
to  follow,  shall  observe,  that  I  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the 
island,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1695.  It  was  with  no  small  difl5- 
culty  that  I  found  the  place ;  for  as  I  came  to  it,  and  went 
from  it  before,  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  island,  as 
coming  from  the  Brasils,  so  now  coming  in  between  the  main 
and  the  island,  and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any  land- 
mark, I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  or  know  whether  I  saw 
it  or  no. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on  shore  on  several 
islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oroonoque,  but  none  for 
my  purpose  ;  only  this  I  learned  by  my  coasting  the  shore,  that 
I  was  under  one  great  mistake  before,  viz.,  that  the  continent 
which  I  thought  I  saw  from  the  island  I  lived  in,  was  really  no 
continent,  but  a  long  island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands  reaching 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth  of  that  great 
river ;  and  that  the  savages  who  came  to  my  island,  were  not 
properly  those  which  we  call  Caribbees,  but  islanders,  and  other 
Barbanans  of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something  nearer  to 
our  side  than  the  rest. 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  the  islands  to  no  purpose  ;  some 
I  found  were  inhabited,  and  some  were  not.  On  one  of  them 
I  found  some  Spaniards,  and  thought  they  had  lived  there ;  but 
speaking  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop  lay  in  a  small  creek 
hard  by,  and  that  they  came  thither  to  make  salt,  and  catch 
some  pearl-mussels,  if  they  could  ;  but  they  belonged  to  the  Isle 
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de  Trinidad,  which  lay  further  north,  in  the  latitude  of  10  and 
II   degrees. 

Thus  coasting  from  one  island  to  another,  sometimes  with 
the  ship,  sometimes  with  the  Frenchman's  shallop  (which  we 
ha.d  found  a  convenient  boat,  and  therefore  kept  her  with  their 
very  good  will),  at  length  I  came  fair  on  the  south  side  of  my 
isla.nd,  and  I  presently  knew  the  very  countenance  of  the  place; 
so  I  brought  the  ship  safe  to  an  anchor,  broadside  with  the 
little  creek  where  was  my  old  habitation. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  place,  I  called  for  Friday,  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  where  he  was  ?  He  looked  about  a  little,  and  pre- 
sently clapping  his  hands,  cried,  '  O  yes,  O  there,  O  yes,  O 
there  !'  pointing  to  our  old  habitation,  and  fell  a  dancing  and 
capering  Uke  a  mad  fellow ;  and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him 
from  jumping  into  the  sea,  to  swim  on  shore  to  the  place. 

'  Well,  Friday,'  said  I,  '  do  you  think  we  shall  find  anybody 
here,  or  no  ?  and  what  do  you  think,  shall  we  see  your  father  ?' 
The  fellow  stood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good  while ;  but  when  I 
named  his  father,  the  poor  affectionate  creature  looked  dejected; 
and  I  could  see  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plentifully. 
*  What  is  the  matter,  Friday  ?'  said  I.  '  Are  you  troubled 
because  you  may  see  your  father  ?'  '  No,  no,'  says  he,  shaking 
his  head,  '  no  see  him  more,  no  ever  more  see  again.'  *  Why 
so,'  said  I,  '  Friday  ?  how  do  you  know  that  ?'  *  O  no,  O  no,' 
says  Friday,  '  he  long  ago  die ;  long  ago,  he  much  old  man.' 
'  Well,  well,'  said  I,  '  Friday,  you  don't  know :  but  shall  we  see 
anyone  else  then  ?'  The  fellow,  it  seems,  had  better  eyes  than 
I,  and  he  points  just  to  the  hill  above  my  old  house;  and 
though  we  lay  half  a  league  off,  he  cries  out,  '  Me  see  !  me  see  ! 
yes,  yes,  me  see  much  man  there,  and  there,  and  there.'  I 
looked,  but  I  could  see  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspective  glass; 
which  was,  I  suppose,  because  I  could  not  hit  the  place ;  for  the 
fellow  was  right,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry  the  next  day,  and 
there  were  five  or  six  men  altogether  stood  to  look  at  the  ship, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  us. 

As  soon  as  Friday  had  told  me  he  saw  people,  I  caused  the 
English  ancient  to  be  spread,  and  fired  three  guns,  to  give  them 
notice  we  were  firiends ;  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  we  perceived  a  smoke  rise  from  the  side  of  the  creek  ;  so 
I  immediately  ordered  a  boat  out,  taking  Friday  with  me  ;  and, 
hanging  out  a  white  flag,  or  a  flag  of  truce,  I  went  directly  on 
shore,  taking  with  me  the  yoXing  friar  I  mentioned,  to  whom  I 
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had  told  the  whole  story  of  my  living  there,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
and  every  particular,  both  of  myself,  and  those  that  I  left  there  ; 
and  who  was  on  that  account  extremely  desirous  to  go  with  me. 
We  had  besides  about  sixteen  men  very  well  armed,  if  we  had 
found  any  new  guest  there  which  we  did  not  know  of :  but  w- e 
had  no  need  of  weapons. 

As  we  went  on  shore  upon  the  tide  of  flood,  near  high  water, 
we  rowed  directly  into  the  creek ;  and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my 
eye  upon  was  the  Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  and  whom  I 
knew  by  his  face  perfectly  well ;  as  to  his  habit,  I  shall  describe 
it  afterwards.  I  ordered  nobody  to  go  on  shore  at  first  but 
myself ;  but  there  was  no  keeping  Friday  in  the  boat :  for  the 
affectionate  creature  had  spied  his  father  at  a  distance,  a  good 
way  off  of  the  Spaniards,  where  indeed  I  saw  nothing  of  him  ; 
and  if  they  had  not  let  him  go  on  shore,  he  would  have  jumped 
into  the  sea.  He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  he  flew  away  to 
his  father  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  It  would  have  made  any 
man  shed  tears,  in  spite  of  the  firmest  resolution,  to  have  seen 
the  first  transports  of  this  poor  fellow's  joy,  when  he  came  to 
his  father ;  how  he  embraced  him,  kissed  him,  stroked  his  face, 
took  him  up  in  his  arms,  set  him  down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay 
down  by  him  ;  then  stood  and  looked  at  him  as  anyone  would 
look  at  a  strange  picture,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together ; 
then  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  stroked  his  legs  and  kissed 
them,  and  then  got  up  again,  and  stared  at  him ;  one  would 
have  thought  the  folly  bewitched ;  but  it  would  have  made  a 
dog  laugh  to  see  how  the  next  day  his  passion  run  out  another 
way :  in  the  morning  he  walked  along  the  shore,  to-and-again, 
with  his  father,  several  hours,  always  leading  him  by  the  hand, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  lady ;  and  every  now  and  then  would  come 
to  fetch  something  or  other  for  him  from  the  boat,  either  a  lump 
of  sugar  or  a  dram,  a  biscuit,  or  something  or  other  that  was 
good.  In  the  afternoon  his  frolics  ran  another  way ;  for  then 
he  would  set  the  old  man  down  upon  the  ground,  and  dance 
about  him,  and  made  a  thousand  antic  postures  and  gestures ; 
and  all  the  while  he  did  this,  he  would  be  talking  to  him,  and 
telling  him  one  story  or  another  of  his  travels,  and  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  abroad,  to  divert  him.  In  short,  if  the  same 
filial  affection  was  to  be  found  in  Christians  to  their  parents, 
in  our  parts  of  the  world,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say,  there 
hardly  would  have  been  any  need  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

But  this  is  a  digression  ;  I  return  to  my  landing.     It  would 
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be  endless  to  take  notice  of  all  the  ceremonies  and  civilities 
that  the  Spaniards  received  me  with.  The  first  Spaniard, 
whom,  as  I  said,  I  knew  very  well,  was  he  whose  life  I  saved : 
he  came  towards  the  boat,  attended  by  one  more,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce  also ;  and  he  did  not  only  not  know  me  at  first, 
but  he  had  no  thoughts,  no  notion,  of  its  being  me  that  was 
come,  till  I  spoke  to  him.  '  Seignior,'  said  I  in  Portuguese,  'do 
you  not  know  me  Y  at  which  he  spoke  not  a  word  ;  but  giving 
his  musquet  to  the  man  that  was  with  him,  threw  his  arms 
abroad,  and  saying  something  in  Spanish  that  I  did  not  per- 
fectly hear,  came  forward  and  embraced  me,  telling  me,  he  was 
inexcusable  not  to  know  that  face  again  that  he  had  once  seen, 
as  of  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life ;  he  said  abun- 
dance of  very  handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred  Spaniard  always 
knows  how ;  and  then  beckoning  to  the  person  that  attended 
him,  bade  him  go  and  call  out  his  comrades.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where  he  would  give 
me  possession  of  my  own  house  again,  and  where  I  should  see 
there  had  been  but  mean  improvements.  So  I  walked  along 
with  him ;  but,  alas  !  I  could  no'  more  find  the  place  again  than 
if  I  had  never  been  there  ;  for  they  had  planted  so  many  trees, 
and  placed  them  in  such  a  posture,  so  thick  and  close  to  one 
another,  in  ten  years  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that,  in  short, 
the  place  was  inaccessible,  except  by  such  windings,  and  blind 
w^ays,  as  they  themselves  only  who  made  them  could  find. 

I  asked  them,  what  put  them  upon  all  these  fortifications  ? 
He  told  me,  I  would  say  there  was  need  enough  of  it,  when  they 
had  given  an  account  how  they  had  passed  their  time  since 
their  arriving  in  the  island,  especially  after  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  that  I  was  gone :  he  told  me  he  could  not  but  have 
some  satisfaction  in  my  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was 
gone  in  a  good  ship,  and  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  had 
oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion,  that  one  time  or  other  he 
should  see  me  again  ;  but  nothing  that  ever  befel  him  in  his  life, 
he  said,  was  so  surprising  and  afflicting  to  him  at  first,  as  the 
disappointment  he  was  under  when  he  came  back  to  the  island, 
and  found  I  was  not  there. 

As  to  the  three  Barbarians  (so  he  called  them)  that  were  left 
behind,  and  of  whom  he  said  he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me ;  the 
Spaniards  all  thought  themselves  much  better  among  the 
savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so  small.  And,  says  he, 
had  they  been  strong  enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  pur- 
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gatory ;  and  with  that  he  crossed  himself  upon  the  breast. 
*  But,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased,  when  I 
shall  tell  you  now,  forced  by  necessity,  we  were  obliged,  for  our 
own  preservation,  to  disarm  them,  and  making  them  our  sub- 
jects,  who  would  not  be  content  with  being  moderately  our 
masters,  but  would  be  our  murderers.'  I  answered,  I  was 
heartily  afraid  of  it  when  I  left  them  there ;  and  nothing 
troubled  me  at  my  parting  from  the  island,  but  that  they  were 
not  come  back,  that  I  might  have  put  them  in  possession  of 
everything  first,  and  left  the  other  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as 
they  deserved :  but  if  they  had  reduced  them  to  it,  I  was  very 
glad,  and  should  be  very  far  from  finding  any  fault  with  it ;  for 
I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of  refractory,  ungovernable  villains, 
and  were  fit  for  any  manner  of  mischief. 

While  I  was  saymg  this,  came  the  man  whom  he  had  sent 
back,  and  with  him  eleven  men  more :  in  the  dress  they  were  in, 
it  was  impossible  to  guess  what  nation  they  were  of;  but  he 
made  all  clear  both  to  them  and  to  me.  First,  he  turned  to 
me,  and  pointing  to  them,  said,  *  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  owe  their  lives  to  you ;'  and  then  turning  to 
them,  and  pointing  to  me,  he  let  them  know  who  I  was ;  upon 
which  they  all  came  up  one  by  one,  not  as  if  they  had  been 
sailors,  and  ordinary  fellows,  and  I  the  like,  but  really  as  if  they 
had  been  ambassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch,  or  a 
great  conqueror :  their  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  obliging 
and  courteous,  and  yet  mixed  with  a  manly  majestic  gravity, 
which  very  well  became  them :  and  in  short,  they  had  so  much 
more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scarce  knew  how  to  receive  their 
civilities,  much  less  how  to  return  them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coming  to,  and  conduct  in  the  island, 
after  my  going  away,  is  so  remarkable,  and  has  so  many  inci- 
dents, which  the  former  part  of  my  relation  will  help  to  under- 
stand, and  which  will,  in  most  of  the  particulars,  refer  to  that 
account  I  have  already  given,  that  I  cannot  but  commit  them 
with  great  delight  to  the  reading  of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  relation  in  the  first 
person,  which  will  put  me  to  the  expense  of  ten  thousand  said 
Ts,  and  said  he's,  and  he  told  me's,  and  I  told  him's,  and  the 
like ;  but  I  shall  collect  the  facts  historically,  as  near  as  I  can 
gather  them  out  of  my  memory,  from  what  they  related  to  me, 
and  from  what  I  met  with  in  my  conversing  with  them,  and  with 
the  place. 
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In  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  intelligibly  as  I  can,  I 
nust  go  back  to  the  circumstance  in  which  I  left  the  island,  and 
vhich  the  persons  were  in  of  whom  I  am  to  speak.  At  first,  it 
s  necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  had  sent  away  Friday's  father  and 
he  Spaniard,  the  two  whose  lives  I  had  rescued  from  the 
lavages  ;  I  say,  I  had  sent  them  away  in  a  lar^e  canoe  to  the 
nain,  as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's 
:ompanions,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  like  calamitv  that  he  had  been  in,  and  in 
Drder  to  succour  them  for  the  present,  and  that,  if  possible, 
we  might  together  find  some  way  for  our  deliverance  after- 
ward. 

When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible  appearance  of,  or 
the  least  room  to  hope  for,  my  own  deliverance,  any  more  than 
I  had  twenty  years  before ;  much  less  had  I  any  foreknowledge 
of  what  after  happened,  I  mean  of  an  English  ship  coming  on 
shore  there  to  fetch  them  ofif ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  a  very 
great  surprise  to  them,  when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find 
that  I  was  gone,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spot, 
possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  their  own. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  I  enquired  into  (that  I  might 
begin  where  I  left  off),  was  of  their  own  part :  and  I  desired  he 
would  give  me  a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  back  to  his 
countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  I  sent  him  to  fetch  them  over. 
He  told  me  there  was  little  variety  in  that  part ;  for  nothing 
remarkable  happened  to  them  on  the  way,  they  having  very 
calm  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea :  for  his  countrymen,  it  could 
not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they  were  overjoyed  to  see 
him  (it  seems  he  was  the  principal  man  among  them,  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  having  been  dead 
some  time) :  they  were,  he  said,  the  more  surprised  to  see  him, 
because  they  knew  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages, 
who,  they  were  satisfied,  would  devour  him,  as  they  did  all  the 
rest  of  their  prisoners :  that  when  he  told  them  the  story  of  the 
deliverance,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  furnished  for  carrying 
them  away,  it  was  like  a  dream  to  them ;  and  their  astonish- 
ment, they  said,  was  something  like  that  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
when  he  told  them  who  he  was,  and  told  them  the  story  of  his 
exaltation  in  Pharaoh's  court :  but  when  he  shewed  them  the 
arms,  the  powder,  the  ball,  and  the  provisions  that  he  brought 
them  for  their  journey  or  voyage,  they  were  restored  to  them 
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selves,  took  a  just  share  of  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  come  away  with  him. 

Their  first  business  was  to  get  canoes ;  and  in  this  they  were 
obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon  the  honest  part  of  it,  but  to 
trespass  upon  their  friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large 
canoes,  or  periaguas,  on  pretence  of  going  out  a-fishing,  or  for 
pleasure. 

In  these  they  came  away  the  next  morning :  it  seems  they 
wanted  no  time  to  get  themselves  ready,  for  they  had  no  bag- 
gage, neither  clothes,  nor  provisions,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world, 
but  what  they  had  on  them,  and  a  few  roots  to  eat,  of  which 
they  used  to  make  their  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent,  and  in  that  time,  un- 
luckily for  them,  I  had  the  occasion  offered  for  my  escape,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  other  part,  and  to  get  ofif  from  the  island ; 
leaving  three  of  the  most  impudent,  hardened,  ungovemed,  dis- 
agreeable villains  behind  me,  that  any  man  could  desire  to  meet 
with,  to  the  poor  Spaniards'  great  grief  and  disappointment,  you 
may  be  sure. 

The  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did,  was,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  came  on  shore,  they  gave  my  letter  to  them,  and  gave 
them  provisions,  and  other  relief,  as  I  had  ordered  them  to  do; 
also  they  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  directions,  which  I  had 
left  with  them,  containing  the  particular  methods  which  I  took 
for  managing  every  part  of  my  life  there  ;  the  way  how  I  baked 
my  bread,  bred  up  my  tame  goats,  and  planted  my  corn  ;  how 
I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots,  and,  in  a  word  every  thing 
I  did  :  all  this  being  written  down,  thev  gave  to  the  Spaniards, 
two  of  whom  understood  English  well  enough ;  nor  did  they 
refuse  to  accommodate  the  Spaniards  with  any  thing  else,  for 
they  agreed  very  well  for  some  time  :  they  gave  them  an  equal 
admission  into  the  house,  or  cave,  and  tney  began  to  live  very 
sociably  :  and  the  head  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  pretty  much  of 
my  method,  and  Friday's  father  together,  managed  all  their 
affairs  :  for,  as  for  the  Englishmen,  they  did  nothing  but  ramble 
about  the  island,  shoot  parrots,  and  catch  tortoises,  and  when 
they  came  home  at  night,  the  Spaniards  provided  their  suppers 
for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  would  the 
other  but  have  let  them  alone ;  which,  however,  they  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  do  long ;  but,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
they  would  not  eat  themselves,  and  would  not  let  others  eat 
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either :  the  diflferences,  nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial, 
and  such  as  are  not  worth  relating ;  but  at  last  it  broke  out  into 
open  war,  and  it  began  with  all  the  rudeness  and  insolence 
that  can  be  imagined,  without  reason,  without  provocation, 
contrary  to  nature,  and  indeed  to  common  sense ;  and  though 
it  is  true,  the  first  relation  of  it  came  firom  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, whom  I  may  call  the  accusers,  yet  when  I  came  to 
examine  the  fellows,  they  could  not  deny  a  word  of  it. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particulars  of  this  part,  I  must 
supply  a  defect  in  my  former  relation ;  and  this  was,  that  I 
forgot  to  set  down  among  the  rest,  that,  just  as  we  were  weigh- 
ing the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  a  little  quarrel  on 
board  our  ship,  which  I  was  afraid  once  would  turn  to  a  second 
mutiny ;  nor  was  it  appeased  till  the  captain,  rousing  up  his 
courage,  and  taking  us  all  to  his  assistance,  parted  them  by 
force,  and  making  two  of  the  most  refiractory  fellows  prisoners, 
he  laid  them  in  irons ;  and  as  they  had  beeil  active  in  the  former 
disorders,  and  let  fall  some  ugly  dangerous  words  the  second 
time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in  irons  to  England,  and  have 
them  hanged  there  for  mutiny  and  running  away  with  the  ship. 

This,  it  seems,  though  the  captain  did  not  intend  to  do  it, 
firighted  some  other  men  in  the  ship ;  and  some  of  them  had 
put  it  in  the  heads  of  the  rest,  that  the  captain  only  gave 
them  good  words  for  the  present,  till  they  should  come  to  some 
English  port ;  and  that  then  they  should  be  all  put  into  a  gaol, 
and  tried  for  their  lives. 

The  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  acquainted  us  with  it ; 
upon  which  it  was  desired,  that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a  great 
man  among  them,  should  go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satisfy 
the  men,  and  tell  them,  that  they  might  be  assured,  if  they  be- 
haved well  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  all  they  had  done  for  the  time 
past  should  be  pardoned.  So  I  went,  and  after  passing  my 
honour's  word  to  them,  they  appeared  easy,  and  the  more  so, 
when  I  caused  the  two  men  who  were  in  irons,  to  be  released 
and  forgiven. 

But  this  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an  anchor  for  that  night, 
the  wind  also  falling  calm  ;  next  morning  we  found,  that  our 
two  men  who  had  been  laid  in  irons,  had  stole  each  of  them  a 
musquet,  and  some  other  weapons  ;  what  powder  or  shot  thev 
had,  we  knew  not ;  and  had  taken  the  ship's  pinnace,  which 
was  not  yet  haled  up,  and  run  away  with  her  to  their  com- 
panions in  roguery  on  shore. 
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As  soon  as  he  found  this,  I  ordered  the  long-boat  on  shore, 
with  twelve  men  and  the  mate,  and  away  they  went  to  seek  the 
rogues ;  but  they  could  neither  find  them,  nor  any  of  the  rest ; 
for  they  all  fled  into  the  woods  when  they  saw  the  boat  coming 
on  shore.  The  mate  was  once  resolved,  in  justice  to  their 
roguery,  to  have  destroyed  their  plantations,  burnt  all  their 
household-stuff  and  furniture,  and  left  them  to  shift  without  it; 
but  having  no  order,  he  let  all  alone,  left  everything  as  they 
found  it,  and  bringing  the  pinnace  away,  came  on  board  with- 
out them. 

These  two  men  made  their  number  five :  but  the  other  three 
villains  were  so  much  wickeder  than  these,  that  after  they  had 
been  two  or  three  days  together,  they  turned  their  two  new- 
comers out  of  doors  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  nor  could  they  for  a  good  while  be 
persuaded  to  give  them  any  food :  as  for  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  not  yet  come. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  the  business  b^an 
to  go  forward ;  the  Spaniards  would  have  persuaded  the  three 
English  brutes  to  have  taken  in  their  two  countrymen  again, 
that,  as  they  said,  they  might  be  all  one  family ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  it :  so  the  two  poor  fellows  lived  by  them- 
selves ;  and  finding  nothing  but  industry  and  application  would 
make  them  live  comfortable,  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  but  a  little  more  to  the  west,  to  be 
out  of  the  danger  of  the  savages,  who  always  landed  on  the 
east  parts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  built  two  huts,  one  to  lodge  in,  and  the  other  to 
lay  up  their  magazines  and  stores  in ;  and  the  Spaniards  having 
given  them  some  corn  for  seed,  and  especially  some  of  the  peas 
which  I  had  left  them,  they  dug  and  planted,  and  enclosed, 
after  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them  all,  and  began  to  live 
pretty  well.  Their  first  crop  of  corn  was  on  the  ground,  and 
though  it  was  but  a  little  bit  of  land  which  they  had  dug  up  at 
first,  having  had  but  a  little  time,  yet  it  was  enough  to  relieve 
them,  and  find  them  with  bread  or  other  eatables  ;  and  one  of 
the  fellows,  being  the  cook's  mate  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready 
at  making  soup,  puddings,  and  such  other  preparations,  as  the 
rice  and  the  milk,  and  such  little  flesh  as  they  got,  furnished 
him  to  do. 

They  were  going  on  in  a  little  thriving  posture,  when  the 
three  unnatural  rogues,  their  own  countrymen  too,  in  mere 
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humour,  and  to  insult  them,  came  and  bullied  them,  and  told 
them  the  island  was  theirs ;  that  the  governor,  meaning  me, 
had  given  them  possession  of  it,  and  nobody  else  had  any  right 
to  it ;  and,  damn  them,  they  should  build  no  houses  upon  their 
ground,  unless  they  would  pay  them  rent  for  them. 

The  two  men  thought  they  had  jested  at  first ;  and  asked 
them  to  come  and  sit  down,  and  see  what  fine  houses  they  were 
that  they  had  built,  and  tell  them  what  rent  they  demanded :  and 
one  of  them  merrily  told  them,  if  they  were  ground-landlords, 
he  hoped  if  they  built  tenements  upon  the  land,  and  made  im- 
provements, they  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  landlords, 
grant  them  a  long  lease  ;  and  bid  them  go  fetch  a  scrivener  to 
draw  the  writings.  One  of  the  three  damning  and  raging,  told 
them,  they  should  see  they  were  not  in  jest ;  and  going  to  a 
little  place  at  a  distance,  where  the  honest  men  had  made  a 
fire  to  dress  their  victuals,  he  takes  a  fire-brand  and  claps  it  to 
the  outside  of  their  hut,  and  very  fairly  set  it  on  fire ;  and  it 
would  have  been  all  burnt  down  in  a  few  minutes,  if  one  of  the 
two  had  not  run  to  the  fellow,  thrust  him  away,  and  trod 
the  fire  out  with  his  feet,  and  that  not  without  some  difficulty 
too. 

The  fellow  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  honest  man's  thrusting 
him  away,  that  he  turned  upon  him  with  a  pole  he  had  in  his 
hand  ;  and  had  not  the  man  avoided  the  blow  very  nimbly,  and 
run  into  the  hut,  he  had  ended  his  days  at  once.  His  comrade, 
seeing  the  danger  they  were  both  in,  ran  in  after  him,  and 
immediately  they  came  both  out  with  their  musquets  ;  and  the 
man  that  was  first  struck  at  with  the  pole,  knocked  the  fellow 
down,  who  began  the  quarrel,  with  the  stock  of  the  musquet, 
and  that  before  the  other  two  could  come  to  help  him;  and 
then,  seeing  the  rest  come  at  them,  they  stood  together,  and 
presenting  the  other  ends  of  their  pieces  to  them,  bade  them 
stand  off. 

The  others  had  fire-arms  with  them  too  ;  but  one  of  the  two 
honest  men,  bolder  than  his  comrade,  and  made  desperate  by 
his  danger,  told  them,  if  they  offered  to  move  hand  or  foot,  they 
were  all  dead  men ;  and  boldly  commanded  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  They  did  not  indeed  lay  down  their  arms ;  but, 
seeing  him  resolute,  it  brought  them  to  a  parley,  and  they  con- 
sented to  take  their  wounded  man  with  them,  and  be  gone ; 
and  indeed,  it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded  sufficiently  with 
the  blow ;  however,  they  were  much  in  the  wrong,  since  they 
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had  the  advantage,  that  they  did  not  disarm  them  effectually, 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  have  gone  immediately  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  given  them  an  account  how  the  rogues  had 
treated  them ;  for  the  three  villains  studied  nothing  but  re- 
venge, and  every  day  gave  them  some  intimation  that  they 
did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  part  with  an  account  of  the  lesser  part 
of  their  rogueries,  such  as  treading  down  their  com,  shooting 
three  young  kids,  and  a  she-goat,  which  the  poor  men  had  got 
to  breed  up  tame  for  their  store ;  and,  in  ^  word,  plaguing  them 
night  and  day  in  this  manner,  it  forced  the  two  men  to  such  a 
desperation,  that  they  resolved  to  fight  them  all  three  the  first 
time  they  had  a  fair  opportunity.  In  order  to  this,  they  resolved 
to  go  to  the  castle,  as  they  called  it,  that  was  my  old  dwelling, 
where  the  three  rogues  and  the  Spaniards  all  lived  together  at 
that  time,  intending  to  have  a  fair  battle,  and  the  Spaniards 
should  stand  by  to  see  fair  play.  So  they  got  up  in  the  morning 
before  day,  and  came  to  the  place,  and  called  the  Englishmen 
by  their  names,  telling  a  Spaniard  that  answered,  that  tfaey 
wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  two  of  the  Spaniards,  having 
been  in  the  woods,  had  seen  one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom, 
for  distinction,  I  call  the  honest  men ;  and  he  had  made  a  sad 
complaint  to  the  Spaniard,  of  the  barbarous  usage  they  had 
met  with  from  their  three  countrymen,  and  how  they  had  ruined 
their  plantation,  and  destroyed  their  corn,  that  they  had  laboured 
so  hard  to  bring  forward,  and  killed  the  milch-goat,  and  their 
three  kids,  which  was  all  they  had  provided  for  their  sustenance ; 
and  that  if  he  and  his  friends,  meaning  the  Spaniards,  did  not 
assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved.  When  the  Spaniards 
came  home  at  night,  and  they  were  all  at  supper,  he  took  the 
freedom  to  reprove  the  three  Englishmen,  though  in  gentle  and 
mannerly  terms,  and  asked  them,  how  they  could  be  so  cruel, 
they  being  harmless  inoffensive  fellows,  and  that  they  were 
putting  themselves  in  a  way  to  subsist  by  their  labour,  and  that 
it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  bring  things  to  such 
perfection  as  they  had  ? 

One  of  the  Englishmen  returned  very  briskly,  *  What  had  they 
to  do  there  ?  That  they  came  on  shore  without  leave,  and  that 
they  should  not  plant  or  build  upon  the  island  ;  it  was  none  of 
their  ground.'  '  Why,*  says  the  Spaniard,  very  calmly,  *  Seignior 
Tnglese,  they  must  not  starve.'  The  Englishman  replied,  like  a  true 
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rough-hewn  tarpaulin,  '  they  might  starve  and  be  damned,  they 
should  not  plant  or  build  in  that  place.'  *  But  what  must  they 
do  then,  Seignior  ?'  says  the  Spaniard.  Another  of  the  .brutes 
returned,  *  Do  !  d — n  them,  they  should  be  servants,  and  work 
for  them.'  '  But  how  can  you  expect  that  of  them  ?  they  are 
not  bought  with  your  money ;  you  have  no  right  to  make  them 
servants.'  The  Englishmen  answered,  the  island  was  theirs, 
the  governor  had  given  it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  anything  to 
do  there  but  themselves ;  and  with  that  swore  by  his  Maker,  that 
he  would  go  and  burn  all  their  new  huts  ;  they  should  build  none 
upon  their  land. 

'  Why,  Seignior,'  says  the  Spaniard, '  by  the  same  rule,  we  must 
be  your  servants  too.'  *  Ay,'  says  the  bold  dog,  '  and  so  you 
shall  too,  before  we  have  done  with  you,'  mixing  two  or  three 
G — d  d — n-me's  in  the  proper  intervals  of  his  speech.  The 
Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that,  and  made  him  no  answer.  How- 
ever, this  little  discourse  had  heated  them :  and  starting  up,  one 
says  to  the  other,  I  think  it  was  he  they  called  Will  Atkins, 
*  Come,  Jack,  let  us  go  and  have  the  other  brush  with  them : 
"we  will  demolish  their  castle,  I  will  warrant  you;  they  shall 
plant  no  colony  in  our  dominions.' 

Upon  this  they  were  all  trooping  away,  with  every  man  a 
gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  sword,  and  muttered  some  insolent  things 
among  themselves,  of  what  they  would  do  to  the  Spaniards  too, 
^vhen  opportunity  offered  :  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems,  did  not 
so  perfectly  understand  them  as  to  know  all  the  particulars ;  only 
that,  in  general,  they  threatened  them  hard  for  taking  the  two 
Englishmen's  part. 

Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed  their  time  that 
evening,  the  Spaniards  said  they  did  not  know ;  but  it  seems 
they  wandered  about  the  country  part  of  the  night ;  and  then 
lying  down  in  the  place  which  I  used  to  call  my  bower,  they 
were  weary,  and  overslept  themselves.  The  case  was  this :  they 
had  resolved  to  stay  till  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  poor  men 
when  they  were  asleep ;  and  they  acknowledged  it  afterwards, 
intending  to  set  fire  to  their  huts  while  they  were  in  them,  and 
either  bum  them  in  them,  or  murder  them  as  they  came  out : 
and,  as  inalice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it  was  very  strange 
they  should  not  have  been  kept  waking. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design  upon  them,  as  I 
have  said,  though  a  much  fairer  one  than  that  of  burning  and 
murdering,  it  happened,  and  very  luckily,  for  them  all,  that  they 
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were  ap  and  gone  abroad^  before  the  bloody-minded  rogo^ 
came  to  their  huts. 

When  they  came  thither  and  found  the  men  gone,  Atkins, 
who  it  seems  was  the  forwardest  man,  called  out  to  his  comrades, 
'  Ha  1  Jack,  here's  the  nest ;  but  d — ^n  them,  the  birds  are  flo^n :' 
they  mused  awhile  to  think  what  should  be  the  occasion  of  their 
being  gone  abroad  so  soon,  and  suggested  presently,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  given  them  notice  of  it;  and  vnth  that  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another,  that  they  would  be  re- 
venged of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  this  bloody 
bargain,  they  fell  to  work  with  the  poor  men's  habitation  ;  they 
did  not  set  fire  indeed  to  anything,  but  they  pulled  down  both 
their  houses,  and  pulled  them  so  limb  from  limb  that  they  left 
not  the  least  stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood ;  they  tore  all  their  little  collected  household 
stuff  in  pieces,  and  threw  ever3^hing  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  poor  men  found,  afterwards,  some  of  their  things  a  mile 
off  from  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up  all  the  young  trees 
which  the  poor  men  had  planted ;  pulled  up  the  inclosure  they 
had  made  to  secure  their  cattle  and  their  com  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
sacked  and  plundered  everything  as  completely  as  a  herd  of 
Tartars  would  have  done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  juncture  gone  to  find  them  out, 
and  had  resolved  to  fight  them  wherever  they  had  been,  though 
they  were  but  two  or  three :  so  that,  had  they  met,  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them ;  for  they  were 
all  very  stout  resolute  fellows,  to  give  them  their  due. 

But  Providence  took  more  care  to  keep  them  asunder  than 
they  themselves  could  do  to  meet :  for  as  they  had  dogged  one 
another,  when  the  three  were  gone  thither,  the  two  were  here ; 
and  ailerwards,  when  the  two  went  back  to  find  them,  the  three 
were  come  to  the  old  habitation  again ;  we  shall  see  their  differ- 
ing conduct  presently.  When  the  three  came  back,  like  furious 
creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work  they  had  been 
about  put  them  into,  they  came  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and  told 
them  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of  scoff  and  bravado ;  and 
one  of  them  stepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  they  had 
^een  a  couple  of  boys  at  play,  takes  hold  of  his  hat,  as  it  was 

'on  his  head,  and  giving  it  a  twirl  about,  fleering  in  his  face, 

^s  he  to  him,  '  And  you.  Seignior  Jack  Spaniard,  shall  have 

I   same  sauce,  if  you   do   not   mend   your   manners.'      The 
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Spaniard,  who,  though  quite  a  civil  man,  was  as  brave  as  a  man 
could  desire  to  be,  and  withal  a  strong  well-made  man,  looked 
steadily  at  him  for  a  good  while ;  and  then,  having  no  weapon 
in  his  nand,  stept  gravely  up  to  him,  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
fist,  knocked  him  down,  as  an  ox  is  felled  with  a  pole  axe,  at 
which  one  of  the  rogues,  insolent  as  the  first,  fired  his  pistol  at 
the  Spaniard  immediately  :  he  missed  his  body  indeed,  for  the 
bullets  went  through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched  the  tip  of 
his  ear,  and  he  bled  pretty  much.  The  blood  made  the  Spaniard 
believe  he  was  more  hurt  than  he  really  was,  and  that  put  him 
into  some  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect  calm ;  but 
now  resolving  to  go  through  with  his  work,  he  stooped  and  took 
the  fellow's  musquet  whom  he  had  knocked  down,  and  was  just 
^oing  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him  ;  when  the  rest  of 
the  Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave,  came  out,  and  calling  to  him 
not  to  shoot,  they  stept  in,  secured  the  other  two,  and  took  their 
arms  from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found  they  had  made  all 
the  Spaniards  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own  countrymen, 
they  began  to  cool;  and  giving  the  Spaniards  better  words, 
would  have  had  their  arms  again ;  but  the  Spaniards,  consider- 
ing the  feud  that  was  between  them  and  the  other  two  English- 
men, and  that  it  would  be  the  best  method  they  could  take  to 
keep  them  from  one  another,  told  them  they  would  do  them  no 
harm ;  and  if  they  would  live  peaceably  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  assist  and  associate  with  them,  as  they  did  before ; 
but  that  they  could  not  think  of  giving  them  their  arms  again, 
while  they  appeared  so  resolved  to  do  mischief  with  them  to  their 
own  countrymen,  and  had  even  threatened  them  all  to  make 
them  their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  more  capable  to  hear  reason  than  to 
act  reason :  but  being  refused  their  arms,  they  went  raving 
away,  and  raging  like  madmen,  threatening  what  they  would  do, 
though  they  had  no  fire-arms :  but  the  Spaniards,  despising  their 
threatening,  told  them  they  should  take  care  how  they  offered 
any  injury  to  their  plantation  or  cattle ;  for  if  they  did,  they 
would  shoot  them,  as  they  would  do  ravenous  beasts,  wherever 
they  found  them ;  and  it  they  fell  into  their  hands  alive,  they 
would  certainly  be  hanged.  However,  this  was  far  from  cooling 
them ;  but  away  they  went,  swearing  and  raging  like  furies  of 
hell.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  came  back  the  two  men  in 
passion  and  rage  enough  also,  though  of  another  kind ;  for, 
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having  been  at  their  plantation,  and  finding  it  all  demolished 
and  destroyed,  as  above,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  they  had  pro- 
vocation enough  ;  they  could  scarce  have  room  to  tell  their  tale, 
the  Spaniards  were  so  esjgef  to  tell  them  theirs ;  and  it  was 
strange  enough  to  find,  that  three  men  should  thus  bully  nine- 
teen, and  receive  no  punishment  at  all. 

The  Spaniards  indeed  despised  them,  and  especially  having 
thus  disarmed  them,  made  light  of  their  threatenings  ;  but  the 
two  Englishmen  resolved  to  have  their  remedy  against  them, 
what  pains  soever  it  cost  to  find  them  out. 

But  the  Spaniards  interposed  here  too,  and  told  them,  that 
they  were  already  disarmed :  they  could  not  consent  that  they 
(the  two)  should  pursue  them  with  fire-arms,  and  perhaps  kill 
them :  '  but,'  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who  was  their  governor, 
*  we  will  endeavour  to  make  them  do  you  justice,  if  you  will 
leave  it  to  us,  for,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  come  to  us 
again  when-  their  passion  is  over,  being  not  able  to  subsist  with- 
out our  assistance,  we  promise  you  to  make  no  peace  with 
them,  without  having  a  full  satisfaction  for  you ;  and  upon  this 
condition  we  hope  you  will  promise  to  use  no  violence  with 
them,  other  than  in  your  defence.' 

The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very  awkwardly,  and  with 
great  reluctance ;  but  the  Spaniards  protested,  they  did  it  only 
to  keep  thenvfrom  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  easy  at  last,  *for,' 
said  they,  *  we  are  not  so  many  of  us ;  here  is  room  enough  for 
us  all,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  we  should  not  be  all  good  friends/ 
At  length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  for  the  issue  of  the 
thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the  Spaniards ;  for  their  own 
habitation  was  destroyed. 

In  about  five  days'  time  the  three  vagrants,  tired  with  wan- 
dering, and  almost  starved  with  hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on 
turtles'  eggs  all  that  while,  came  back  to  the  grove ;  and  finding 
my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  governor,  and  two 
more  with  him,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up 
in  a  very  submissive  humble  manner,  and  begged  to  be  received 
again  into  the  family.  The  Spaniards  used  them  civiUy,  but 
told  them,  they  had  acted  so  unnaturally  by  their  countrymen, 
and  so  very  grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards),  that  they  could 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  consulting  the  two  English- 
nien,  and  the  rest ;  but  however  they  would  go  to  them,  and 
discourse  about  it,  and  they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.  It 
may  be  guessed  that  they  were  very  hard  put  to  it ;  for  it  seems, 
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Ls  they  were  to  wait  this  half-hour  for  an  answer,  they  begged 
le  would  send  them  out  some  bread  in  the  meantime ;  which 
le  did,  and  sent  them  at  the  same  time  a  large  piece  of  goat's 
lesh,  and  a  broiled  parrot ;  which  they  eat  very  heartily,  for 
hey  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation  they  were  called  in,  and  a 
ong  debate  had  about  them,  their  two  countrymen  charging 
:hem  with  the  ruin  of  all  their  labour,  and  a  design  to  murder 
:hem;  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  therefore  could  not 
ieny  now ;  upon  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  acted  the  modera- 
tors between  them  ;  and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  English- 
men not  to  hurt  the  three,  while  they  were  naked  and  unarmed, 
so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go  and  rebuild  their  fellows 
two  huts,  one  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  other 
larger  than  they  were  before ;  also  to  fence  their  ground  again, 
where  they  had  pulled  up  the  fences,  plant  trees  in  the  room  of 
those  pulled  up,  dig  up  the  land  again  for  planting  corn,  where 
they  had  spoiled  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  everything  in 
the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  as  they  could ;  for 
entirely  it  could  not  be,  the  season  for  the  corn,  and  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  hedges,  not  being  possible  to  be  recovered. 

Well,  they  all  submitted  to  this  ;  and  as  they  had  plenty  of 

provisions  given  them  all  the  while,  they  grew  very  orderly,  and 

the  whole  society  began  to  live  pleasantly  and  agreeably  together 

again ;  only  that  these  three  fellows  could  never  be  persuaded 

to  work ;  I  mean,  not  for  themselves,  except  now  and  then  a 

little,  just  as  they  pleased  ;  however,  the  Spaniards  told  them 

plainly,  that  if  they  would  but  live  sociably  and  friendly  together, 

and  study  in  the  whole  the  good  of  the  plantation,  they  would 

be  content  to  work  for  them,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be 

as  idle  as  they  pleased;   and  thus  having  lived  pretty  well 

together  for  a  month  or  two,  the  Spaniards  gave  them  their 

arms  again,  and  gave  them  Uberty  to  go  abroad  with  them  as 

before. 

It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had  these  arms,  and  went 
abroad,  but  the  ungrateful  creatures  began  to  be  as  insolent  and 
troublesome  as  before:  but,  however,  an  accident  happened 
presently  upon  this,  which  endangered  the  safety  of  them  all ; 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  by  all  private  resentments,  and  look  to 
the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

It  happened  one  night,  that  the  Spaniard  governor,  as  I  call 
him,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  who 
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was  now  the  captain,  or  leader,  or  governor  of  the  rest,  found 
himself  very  uneasy  in  the  night,  and  could  by  no  means  get 
any  sleep :  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  as  he  told  me  the 
story,  only  found  his  thoughts  tumultuous ;  his  mind  ran  upon 
men  fighting,  and  killing  one  another,  but  was  broad  awake, 
and  could  not  by  any  means  get  any  sleep ;  in  short,  he  lay  a 
great  while ;  but  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  he  resoh^ed 
to  rise :  as  they  lay,  being  so  many  of  them,  upon  goat-skins, 
laid  thick  upon  such  couches  and  pads  as  they  made  themselves, 
and  not  in  hammocks  and  ship-beds,  as  I  did,  who  was  but  one, 
so  they  had  little  to  do,  when  they  were  wilUng  to  rise,  but  to 
get  up  upon  their  feet,  and  perhaps  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it 
was,  and  their  pumps,  and  they  were  ready  for  going  any  way 
that  their  thoughts  guided  them. 

Being  thus  gotten  up,  he  looked  out ;  but,  being  dark,  he 
could  see  little  or  nothing ;  and  besides,  the  trees  which  I  had 
planted,  as  in  my  former  account  is  described,  and  which  ^-ere 
now  grown  tall,  intercepted  his  sight,  so  that  he  could  only 
look  up,  and  see  that  it  was  a  clear  starlight  night ;  and,  hear- 
ing no  noise,  he  returned  and  laid  him  down  again ;  but  it  ^as 
all  one,  he  could  not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to 
anything  like  rest,  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  last  d^ree 
uneasy,  and  yet  he  knew  not  for  what. 

Having  made  some  noise  with  rising  and  walking  about, 
going  out  and  coming  in,  another  of  them  waked,  and,  calling, 
asked  who  it  was  that  was  up  ?  The  governor  told  him,  how 
it  had  been  with  him.  *  Say  you  so  ?*  says  the  other  Spaniard; 
'  such  things  are  not  to  be  slighted,  I  assure  you ;  there  is 
certainly  some  mischief  working,*  says  he,  *  near  us  ;'  and  pre- 
sently he  asked  him,  '  Where  are  the  Englishmen  ?'  *  They 
are  all  in  their  huts,'  says  he,  '  safe  enough.'  It  seems  the 
Spaniards  had  kept  possession  of  the  main  apartment,  and  had 
made  a  place,  where  the  three  Englishmen,  since  their  last 
mutiny,  always  quartered  by  themselves,  and  could  not  come 
at  the  rest.  '  Well,*  says  the  Spaniard,  *  there  is  something  in 
it,  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  experience ;  I  am  satisfied 
our  spirits  embodied  have  converse  with,  and  receive  intelli- 
gence from,  the  spirits  unembodied,  and  inhabiting  the  invisible 
world ;  and  this  friendly  notice  is  given  for  our  advantage, 
if  we  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Come,'  says  he,  *  let  us  go 
out  and  look  abroad;  and  if  we  find  nothing  at  all  in  it  to 
justify  our  trouble,    I   will  tell   you  a  story   to  the    purpose, 
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that    shall    convince   you    of   the   justice    of   my    proposing 
it.' 

In  a  word,  they  went  out  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
I  used  to  go;  but  they,  being  strong,  and  in  good  company, 
nor  alone,  as  I  was,  used  none  of  my  cautions  to  go  up  by  the 
ladder,  and  then,  pulling  it  up  after  them,  to  go  up  a  second 
stage  to  the  top,  but  were  going  round  through  the  grove  un- 
concerned and  unwary,  when  they  were  surprised  with  seeing 
a  light  as  of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them,  and  hearing 
the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  savages  landing  on 
the  island,  it  was  my  constant  care  to  prevent  them  making 
the  least  discovery  of  there  being  any  inhabitant  upon  the 
place  ;  and  when  by  any  necessity  they  came  to  know  it,  they 
felt  it  so  effectually,  that  they  that  got  away  were  scarce  able 
to  give  any  account  of  it,  for  we  disappeared  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, nor  did  ever  any  that  had  seen  me  escape  to  tell  anyone 
else,  except  it  were  the  three  savages  in  our  last  encounter, 
who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
afraid  they  should  go  home,  and  bring  more  help. 

Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  escape  of  those  men, 
that  so  great  a  number  came  now  together :  or  whether  they 
came  ignorantly,  and  by  accident,  on  their  usual  bloody  errand, 
the  Spaniards  could  not,  it  seems,  understand ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  it  had  been  their  business,  either  to  have  concealed  them- 
selves, and  not  have  seen  them  at  all ;  much  less  to  have  let  the 
savages  have  seen  that  there  were  any  inhabitants  in  the  place ; 
or  to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  effectually,  as  that  not  a  man 
of  them  should  have  escaped,  which  could  only  have  been  by 
getting  in  between  them  and  their  boats ;  but  this  presence  of 
mind  was  wanting  to  them,  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  tran- 
quillity for  a  great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  governor,  and  the  man  with 
him,  surprised  with  this  sight,  ran  back  immediately,  and  raised 
their  fellows,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  imminent  danger 
they  were  all  in ;  and  they  again  as  readily  took  the  alarm,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  stay  close  within  where 
they  were,  but  they  must  all  run  out  to  see  how  things  stood. 

While  it  was  dark  indeed,  they  were  well  enough,  and  they 
had  opportunity  enough,  for  some  hours,  to  view  them  by  the 
light  of  three  fires  they  had  made  at  some  distance  from  one 
another ;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not,  and  what  to  do 
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themselves,  they  knew  not;  for,  first,  the  enemy  were  too 
many ;  and,  secondly,  they  did  not  keep  together,  but  were 
divided  into  several  parties,  and  were  on  shore  in  several 
places. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  no  small  consternation  at  this  sight ; 
and  as  they  found  that  the  fellows  ran  straggling  all  over  the 
shore,  they  made  no  doubt,  but,  first  or  last,  some  of  them 
would  chop  in  upon  their  habitation,  or  upon  some  other  phce, 
where  they  would  see  the  tokens  of  inhabitants ;  and  they  were 
in  great  perplexity  also  for  fear  of  their  stock  of  goats,  which 
would  have  been  little  less  than  starving  them,  if  they  should 
have  been  destroyed ;  so  the  first  thing  they  resolved  upon  was 
to  despatch  three  men  away  before  it  was  light,  viz.,  two 
Spaniards  and  one  Englishman,  to  drive  all  the  goats  away  to 
the  great  valley  where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need  were,  to  drive 
them  into  the  very  cave  itself. 

Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  all  together  in  one  body, 
and  at  a  distance  from  their  canoes,  they  resolved,  if  there  had 
been  an  hundred  of  them,  to  have  attacked  them  :  but  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  for  there  were  some  of  them  two  miles 
off  from  the  other,  and  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  were  of  tv^o 
different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the  course  they  should 
take,  and  beaten  their  brains  in  considering  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, they  resolved  at  last,  while  it  was  dark,  to  send  the 
old  savage  (Friday's  father)  out  as  a  spy,  to  learn,  if  possible, 
something  concerning  them,  as  what  they  came  for,  and  w^hat 
they  intended  to  do,  and  the  like  ;  the  old  man  readily  under- 
took it,  and,  stripping  himself  quite  naked,  as  most  of  the 
savages  were,  away  he  went :  after  he  had  been  gone  an  hour 
or  two,  he  brings  word,  that  he  had  been  among  them  undis- 
covered, that  he  found  they  were  two  parties,  and  of  two  several 
nations,  who  had  war  with  one  another,  and  had  had  a  great 
battle  in  their  own  country,  and*  that  both  sides,  having  had 
several  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  they  were  by  mere  chance 
landed  in  the  same  island  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners, 
and  making  merry  ;  but  their  coming  so  by  chance  to  the  same 
place,  had  spoiled  all  their  mirth ;  and  they  were  in  a  great 
rage  at  one  another,  and  were  so  near,  that  he  believed  they 
would  fight  again  as  soon  as  daylight  began  to  appear ;  but  he 
did  not  perceive  that  they  had  any  notion  of  anybody's  being 
on  the  island  but  themselves.     He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of 
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telling  the  story,  when  they  could  perceive,  by  the  unusual 
noise  they  made,  that  the  two  Uttle  armies  were  engaged  in  a 
bloody  fight. 

Friday's  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade 
our  people  to  lie  close,  and  not  be  seen ;  he  told  them,  their 
safety  consisted  in  it,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie 
still,  and  the  savages  would  kill  one  another  to  their  hands,  and 
the  rest  would  go  away ;  and  it  was  so  to  a  tittle.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  prevail,  especially  upon  the  Englishmen ;  their 
curiosity  was  so  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that  they 
must  run  out  and  see  the  battle;  however,  they  used  some 
caution,  viz.,  they  did  not  go  openly  just  by  their  own  dwelling, 
but  went  further  into  the  woods,  and  placed  themselves  to 
advantage,  where  they  might  securely  see  them  manage  the 
fight,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  seen  by  them ;  but  it  seems 
the  savages  did  see  them,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce,  and  if  I  might  believe  the  English- 
men, one  of  them  said,  he  could  perceive,  that  some  of  them 
were  men  of  great  bravery,  of  invincible  spirits,  and  of  great 
policy  in  guiding  the  fight.  The  battle,  they  said,  held  two 
hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  party  would  be  beaten ; 
but  then  that  party  which  was  nearest  our  people's  habitation 
began  to  appear  weakest,  and  after  some  time  more,  some  of 
them  began  to  fly ;  arid  this  put  our  men  again  into  a  great 
consternation,  lest  any  of  those  that  fled  should  run  into  the 
grove,  before  their  dwelling,  for  shelter,  and  thereby  involun- 
tarily discover  the  place  ;  and  that  by  consequence  the  pursuers 
should  do  the  like  in  search  for  them.  Upon  this  they  resolved, 
that  they  would  stand  armed  within  the  wall,  and  whoever  came 
into  the  grove,  they  should  sally  out  over  the  wall,  and  kill 
them ;  so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give  an 
account  of  it ;  they  ordered  also  that  it  should  be  done  with 
their  swords,  or  by  knocking  them  down  with  the  stock  of  the 
musquet,  not  by  shooting  them,  for  fear  of  raising  an  alarm  by 
the  noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  out ;  three  of  the  routed  army  fled 
for  life,  and  crossing  the  creek,  ran  directly  into  the  place,  not 
in  the  least  knowing  whither  they  went,  but  running  as  into  a 
thick  wood  for  shelter ;  the  scout  they  kept  to  look  abroad  gave 
notice  of  this  within,  with  this  addition  to  our  men's  great 
satisfaction,  viz..  That  the  conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or 
seen  which  way  they  were  gone.      Upon  this  the  Spaniard 
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governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would  not  suffer  them  to  kill  the 
three  fugitives ;  but  sending  three  men  out  by  the  top  of  the 
hill,  ordered  them  to  go  round,  and  come  in  behind  them,  sur- 
prise and  take  them  prisoners,  which  was  done  ;  the  residue  of 
the  conquered  people  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea ; 
the  victors  retired,  and  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little ;  but, 
drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together,  gave  two  great  scream- 
ing shouts,  which  they  supposed  were  by  way  of  triumph,  and 
so  the  tight  ended :  and  the  same  day,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  also  marched  to  their  canoes.  And  thus  the 
Spaniards  had  their  island  again  free  to  themselves,  their  fright 
was  over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came  out  of  their  den ; 
and,  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  they  found  about  two-and- 
thirty  dead  men  upon  the  spot ;  some  were  killed  with  great 
long  arrows,  several  of  which  were  found  sticking  in  their 
bodies ;  but  most  of  them  were  killed  with  their  great  wooden 
swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  as  many  bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows :  these 
swords  were  great  unwieldy  things,  and  they  must  be  very 
strong  men  that  used  them  :  most  of  those  men  that  were  killed 
with  them  had  their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or, 
as  we  call  it  in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out,  and  several  of 
their  arms  and  legs  broken  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  they  fight  with 
inexpressible  rage  and  fury ;  they  found  not  one  wounded  man 
that  was  not  stone  dead ;  for  either  they  stay  by  their  enemy 
till  they  have  quite  killed  them,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded 
men,  that  are  not  quite  dead,  away  with  them. 

This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen  for  a  great  while : 
the  sight  had  filled  them  with  horror,  and  tlie  consequence 
appeared  terrible  to  the  last  degree,  especially  upon  supposing 
that  some  time  or  other  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
creatures,  who  would  not  only  kill  them  as  enemies,  but  kill 
them  for  food,  as  we  kill  our  cattle.  And  they  professed  to  me, 
that  the  thoughts  of  being  eaten  up  like  beef  or  mutton,  though 
it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be  till  they  were  dead,  had  some- 
thing in  it  so  horrible,  that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs, 
made  them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  unusual  terror,  that  they  were  not  themselves  for  some 
weeks  after. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  three  English  brutes  I  have 
been  speaking  of ;  and,  for  a  great  while  after,  they  were  very 
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tractable,  and  went  about  the  common  business  of  the  whole 
society  well  enough ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began  to  be 
all  naturalized  to  the  country ;  but  some  time  after  this,  they 
fell  all  into  such  simple  measures  again  as  brought  them  into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had  observed;  and 
these  three  being  lusty  stout  young  fellows,  they  made  them 
servants,  and  taught  them  to  work  for  them ;  and,  as  slaves, 
they  did  well  enough;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures 
with  them,  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  viz.,  to  begin  with  them 
upon  the  principle  of  having  saved  their  lives,  and  then  in- 
structed them  in  the  rational  principles  of  life,  much  less  of 
religion,  civilizing  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage,  and  affec- 
tionate arguings ;  but,  as  they  gave  them  their  food  every  day, 
so  they  gave  them  their  work  too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed 
in  drudgery  enough ;  but  they  failed  in  this  by  it,  that  they 
never  had  them  to  assist  them  and  fight  for  them,  as  I  had  my 
man  Friday,  who  was  as  true  to  me  as  the  very  flesh  upon  my 
bones. 

But  to  come  to  the  family  part»  Being  all  now  good  friends 
(for  common  danger,  as  I  said  above,  had  effectually  reconciled 
them),  they  began  to  consider  their  general  circumstances ;  and 
the  first  thing  that  came  under  their  consideration  was,  whether, 
seeing  the  savages  particularly  haunted  that  side  of  the  island, 
and  that  there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it  equally 
adapted  to  their  way  of  living,  and  manifestly  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  should  not  rather  remove  their  habitation,  ana  plant 
in  some  more  proper  place  for  their  safety,  and  especially  for 
the  security  of  their  cattle  and  com. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate,  it  was  conceived,  that  they 
should  not  remove  their  habitation  ;  because  that  some  time  or 
other  they  thought  they  might  hear  from  their  governor  again, 
meaning  me :  and  if  I  should  send  anyone  to  seek  them,  I 
would  be  sure  to  direct  them  on  that  side,  where,  if  they  should 
find  the  place  demolished,  they  would  conclude  the  savages  had 
killed  us  all,  and  we  were  gone,  and  so  our  supply  would  go 
away  too. 

But  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they  agreed  to  remove  them 
into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was,  where  the  land  was  as 
proper  to  both,  and  where  indeed  there  was  land  enough :  how- 
ever, upon  second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that  reso- 
lution too,  and  resolved  only  to  remove  part  of  their  cattle 
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thither,  and  plant  part  of  their  corn  there  ;  and  so,  if  one  part 
was  destroyed,  the  other  might  be  saved :  and  one  piece  of 
prudence  they  used,  which  it  was  very  well  they  did  ;  viz.,  That 
they  never  trusted  these  three  savages,  which  they  had  taken 
prisoners,  with  knowing  anything  of  the  plantation  they  had 
made  in  that  valley,  or  of  any  cattle  they  had  there  ;  much  less 
of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  safe 
retreat ;  and  thither  they  carried  also  the  two  barrels  of  powder 
which  I  had  left  them  at  my  coming  away. 

But,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change  their  habitation ; 
yet  they  agreed,  that  as  I  had  carefully  covered  it  first  with  a 
wall  and  fortification,  and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees ;  so,  seeing 
their  safety  consisted  entirely  in  their  being  concealed,  of  which 
they  were  now  fully  convinced,  they  set  to  work  to  cover  and 
conceal  the  place  yet  more  effectually  than  before  :  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  I  had  planted  trees  (or  rather  thrust  in  stakes,  which  in 
time  all  grew  to  be  trees)  for  some  good  distance  before  the 
entrance  into  my  apartment,  they  went  on  in  the  same  manner, 
and  filled  up  the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  ground,  from  the 
trees  I  had  set,  quite  down  to  the  side  of  the  creek,  where,  as  I 
said,  I  landed  my  floats,  and  even  into  the  very  ooze  where  the 
tide  flowed,  not  so  much  as  leaving  any  place  to  land,  or  any 
sign  that  there  had  been  any  landing  thereabout :  these  stakes 
also,  being  of  a  wood  very  forward  to  grow,  as  I  had  noted  for- 
merly, they  took  care  to  have  generally  very  much  larger  and 
taller  than  those  which  I  had  planted,  and  placed  them  so  very 
thick  and  close,  that  when  they  had  been  three  or  four  yeai^ 
grown,  there  was  no  piercing  with  the  eye  any  considerable  way 
into  the  plantation  :  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted,  the 
trees  were  grown  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  ;  and  among  them 
they  placed  so  many  other  short  ones,  and  so  thick,  that  in  a 
word,  it  stood  like  a  palisado  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a  little  army,  to 
cut  it  all  down ;  for  a  little  dog  could  hardly  get  between  the 
trees,  they  stood  so  close. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  did  the  same  by  all  the  ground 
to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left,  and  round  even  to  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  leaving  no  way,  not  so  much  as  for  themselves  to 
come  out,  but  by  the  ladder  placed  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
then  lifted  up,  and  placed  again  from  the  first  stage  up  to  the 
top :  which  ladder,  when  it  was  taken  down,  nothing  but  what 
had  wings  or  witchcraft  to  assist  it  could  come  at  them. 
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This  was  excellently  well  contrived:  nor  was  it  less  than 
what  they  afterwards  found  occasion  for ;  which  served  to  con- 
vince me,  that  as  human  prudence  has  authority  of  Providence 
to  justify  it,  so  it  has,  doubtless,  the  direction  of  Providence  to 
set  it  to  work ;  and,  would  we  Hsten  carefully  to  the  voice  of  it, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we  might  prevent  many  of  the 
disasters  which  our  lives  are  now,  by  our  own  negligence,  sub- 
jectedto.     But  this  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  story :  they  lived  two  years  after  this  in  per- 
fect retirement,  and  had  no  more  visits  from  the  savages  ;  they 
had  indeed  an  alarm  given  them  one  morning,  which  put  them 
in  a  great  consternation :  for  some  of  the  Spaniards  being  out 
early  one  morning  on  the  west  side,  or  rather  end  of  the  island, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  that  end  where  I  never  went,  for  fear 
of  being  discovered,  they  were  surprised  with  seeing  above 
twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just  coming  on  shore. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  in  hurry  enough ; 
and  giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades,  they  kept  close  all  that 
day  and  the  next,  going  out  only  at  night,  to  make  observation : 
but  they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  mistaken  ;  for  wherever  the 
savages  went,  they  did  not  land  at  that  time  on  the  island,  but 
pursued  some  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the  three  Englishmen ; 

one  of  which,  a  most  turbulent  fellow,  being  in  a  rage  with  one 

of  the  three  slaves,  which  I  mentioned  they  had  taken,  because 

the  fellow  had  not  done  something  right  which  he  bid  him  do, 

and  seemed  a  little  untractable  in  his  shewing  him,  drew  a 

hatchet  out  of  a  frog-belt,  in  which  he  wore  it  by  his  side, 

and  fell  upon  him,  the  poor  savage,  not  to  correct  him,  but  to 

kill  him.      One  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  by,  seeing  him  give 

the  fellow  a  barbarous  cut  with  the  hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at 

his  head,  but  struck  into  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  thought  he 

had  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm  off,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating 

him  not  to  murder  the  poor  man,  clapped  in  between  him  and 

the  savage,  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

The  fellow,  being  enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck  at  the 
Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  he  would  serve  him  as  he 
intended  to  serve  the  savage ;  which  the  Spaniard  perceiving, 
avoided  the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel,  which  he  had  in  his  hand 
(for  they  were  working  in  the  field  about  the  corn-land), 
knocked  the  brute  down :  another  of  the  Englishmen,  running 
at  the  same  time  to  help  his  comrade,  knocked  the  Spaniard 
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down  :  and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  to  help  their  maDf 
and  a  third  Englishman  fell  upon  them.  They  had  ncme  of 
them  any  fire-arms,  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and 
other  tools,  except  the  third  Englishman ;  he  had  one  of  my 
old  rusty  cutlasses,  with  which  he  made  at  the  last  Spaniards, 
and  wounded  them  both  :  this  fray  set  the  whole  family  in  an 
uproar,  and  more  help  coming  in,  they  took  the  three  English- 
men prisoners.  The  next  queston  was,  What  should  be  done 
with  them  ?  They  had  been  so  often  mutinous,  and  were  so 
furious,  so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  that  they  knew  not 
what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were  niischievous  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  valued  not  what  hurt  they  did  any 
man ;  so  that,  in  short,  it  was  not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard,  who  was  governor,  told  them  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  they  had  been  his  own  countrymen,  he  woold 
have  hanged  them  all ;  for  all  laws,  and  all  governors,  were  to 
preserve  society ;  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the  society 
ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but  as  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  that  it  was  to  the  generous  kindness  of  an  Englishman 
that  they  all  owed  their  preservation  and  deliverance,  he  would 
use  them  with  aU  possible  lenity,  and  would  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  other  two  Englishmen,  who  were  their  country- 
men. 

One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up,  and  said,  they 
desired  it  might  not  be  left  to  them ;  '  for,'  says  he,  *  I  am  sure 
we  ought  to  sentence  them  to  the  gallows ;'  and  with  that  gives 
an  account  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  the  three,  had  proposed  to 
have  all  the  five  Englishmen  join  together,  and  murder  all  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  were  in  their  sleep. 

When  the  Spanish  governor  heard  this,  he  calls  to  Will 
Atkins.  *  How,  Seignior  Atkins,'  says  he,  *  will  you  murder 
us  all  ?  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?'  That  hardened 
villain  was  so  far  from  denying  it,  that  he  said  it  was  true,  and 
G— d  d — mn  him  they  would  do  it  still  before  they  had  done 
with  them.  *  Well,  but  Seignior  Atkins,'  said  the  Spaniard, 
*  what  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  will  kill  us  ?  And  what 
would  you  get  by  killing  us  ?  And  what  must  we  do  to  prevent 
your  killing  us  ?  Must  we  kill  you,  or  will  you  kill  us  ?  \Vhy 
will  you  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  this,  Seignior  Atkins  T  s^p 
the  Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling. 

Seignior  Atkins  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  Spaniard's  making 
a  jest  of  it,  that,  had  he  not  been  held  by  three  men,  and  withal 
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tiad  no  weapons  with  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
SLttempted  to  have  killed  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  aU  the 
company. 

This  hare-brained  carriage  obliged  them  to  consider  seriously 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard 
who  saved  the  poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
should  hang  one  of  the  three  for  an  example  to  the  rest ; 
and  that  particularly  it  should  be  he  that  had  twice  attempted 
to  commit  murder  with  his  hatchet;  and  indeed  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  he  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage  was 
in  such  a  miserable  condition  with  the  wound  he  had  received, 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  live. 

But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said,  No,  it  was  an  English- 
man that  had  saved  all  their  lives,  and  he  would  never  consent 
to  put  an  Englishman  to  death,  though  he  had  murdered  half 
of  them  ;  nay,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  killed  himself  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it  should  be,  that  they 
should  pardon  him. 

This  was  so  positively  insisted  on  by  the  governor  Spaniard, 

that  there  was  no  gainsaying  it ;  and  as  merciful  counsels  are 

most  apt  to  prevail,  where  they  are  so  earnestly  pressed,  so 

they  all  came  into  it ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  considered,  what 

should  be  done  to  keep  them  from  the  mischief  they  designed ; 

for  all  agreed,  governor  and  allj  that  means  were  to  be  used  for 

preserving  the  society  from  danger.     After  a  long  debate  it  was 

agreed,  first,  that  they  should  be  disarmed,  and  not  permitted 

to  have  either  gun,  or  powder,  or  shot,  or  sword,  or  any 

weapon,  and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and  left  to 

live  where  they  would,  and  how  they  could,  by  themselves ; 

but  that  none  of  the  rest,  either  Spaniards  or  English,  should 

converse  with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have  anything  to  do 

with  them ;  that  they  should  be  forbid  to  come  within  a  certain 

distance  of  the  place  where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  that  if  they 

offered  to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil,  burn,  kill,  or 

destroy  any  of  the  corn,  plantings,  buildings,  fences,  or  cattle 

belonging  to  the  society,  that  they  should  die  without  mercy, 

and  would  shoot  them  wherever  they  could  find  them. 

The  governor,  a  man  of  great  humanity,  musing  upon  the 
sentence,  considered  a  little  upon  it ;  and  turning  to  the  two 
honest  Englishmen,  said,  *  Hold  ;  you  must  reflect,  that  it  will 
be  long  ere  they  can  raise  corn  and  cattle  of  their  own,  and 
they  must  not  starve ;  we  must  therefore  allow  them  provisions.' 
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So  he  caused  to  be  added,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of 
corn  given  them  to  last  them  eight  months,  and. for  seed  to 
sow,  by  which  time  they  might  be  supposed  to  raise  some  of 
their  own  ;  that  they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four  he-goats, 
and  six  kids,  given  them,  as  well  for  present  subsistence,  as  for 
a  store ;  and  that  they  should  have  tools  given  them  for  their 
work  in  the  field ;  such  as,  six  hatchets,  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  the 
like.  But  they  should  have  none  of  these  tools  or  provisions, 
unless  they  would  swear  solemnly,  that  they  would  not  hurt 
or  injure  any  of  the  Spaniards  with  them,  or  their  feUow 
Englishmen. 

Thus  they  dismissed  them  the  society,  and  turned  them  out 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  went  away  sullen  and  refractory, 
as  neither  contented  to  go  away  nor  to  stay  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  they  went,  pretending  to  go  and  choose  a  place 
where  they  should  settle  themselves,  to  plant  and  live  by  ^em- 
selves  ;  and  some  provisions  were  given,  but  no  weai>ons. 

About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came  again  for  some 
victuals,  and  gave  the  governor  an  account  where  they  had 
pitched  their  tents,  and  marked  themselves  out  an  habitation 
or  plantation ;  it  was  a  very  convenient  place  indeed,  on  the 
remotest  part  of  the  island,  N.  E.  much  about  the  place  where 
I  providentially  landed  in  my  first  voyage,  when  I  was  driven 
out  to  sea,  the  Lord  alone  ^ows  whither,  in  my  foohsh 
attempt  to  surround  the  island. 

Here  they  built  themselves  two  handsome  huts,  and  contrived 
them  in  a  manner  like  my  first  habitation,  being  close  under 
the  side  of  a  hill,  having  some  trees  growing  already  to  the 
three  sides  of  it ;  so  that  by  planting  others,  it  would  be  very 
easily  covered  from  the  sight,  unless  narrowly  searched  for : 
they  desired  some  dry  goat-skins  for  beds  and  covering,  which 
were  given  them ;  and  upon  their  giving  their  words  that  they 
would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure  any  of  their  plantations, 
they  gave  them  hatchets,  and  what  other  tools  they  could 
spare  ;  some  pease,  barley,  and  rice,  for  sowing,  and,  in  a  word, 
anything  they  wanted  but  arms  and  ammunition. 

They  lived  in  this  separate  condition  about  six  months,  and 
had  got  in  their  first  harvest,  though  the  quantity  was  but 
small,  the  parcel  of  land  they  had  planted  being  but  little  ;  for 
indeed,  having  all  their  plantation  to  form,  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  upon  their  hands :  and  when  they  came  to  make 
boards,  and  pots,  and  such  things,  they  were  quite  out  of  their 
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element,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it :  and  when  the  rainy 
season  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the  earth,  they  could  not 
keep  their  grain  dry,  and  it  was  in  great  danger  of  spoiling : 
and  this  humbled  them  much ;  so  they  came  and  begged  the 
Spaniards  to  help  them,  which  they  very  readily  did ;  and  in 
four  days  worked  a  great  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill  for  them, 
big  enough  to  secure  their  corn  and  other  things  from  the  rain ; 
but  it  was  but  a  poor  place  at  best,  compared  to  mine ;  and 
especially  as  mine  was  then ;  for  the  Spaniards  had  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  made  several  new  apartments  in  it. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  this  separation,  a  new 
frolic  took  these  rogues,  which,  together  with  the  former  villainy 
they  had  committed,  brought  mischief  enough  upon  them,  and 
had  very  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole  colony:  the  three 
new  associates  began,  it  seems,  to  be  weary  of  the  laborious 
life  they  led,  and  that  without  hope  of  bettering  their  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  a  whim  took  them,  that  they  would  make  a 
voyage  to  the  continent  from  whence  the  savages  came,  and 
would  try  if  they  could  not  seize  upon  some  prisoners  among 
the  natives  there  and  bring  them  home,  so  as  to  make  them  do 
the  laborious  part  of  the  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous,  if  they  had  gone  no 
further ;  but  they  did  nothing,  and  proposed  nothing,  but  had 
either  mischief  in  the  design,  or  mischief  in  the  event,  and,  if  I 
may  give  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under  a  blast  from 
Heaven:  for  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible  curse  to  pursue 
'  visible  crimes,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  events  of  things  with 
divine  justice  ?  It  was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance  on 
their  crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that  brought  them  to  the 
state  they  were  in  ;  and,  as  they  shewed  not  the  least  remorse 
for  the  crime,  but  added  new  villainies  to  it,  such  as,  particularly, 
that  piece  of  monstrous  cruelty  of  wounding  a  poor  slave, 
because  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  understand  to  do 
what  he  was  directed  ;  and  to  wound  him  in  such  a  manner,  as 
no  question  made  him  a  cripple  all  his  life,  and  in  a  place 
where  no  surgeon  or  medicine  could  be  had  for  his  cure  ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  the  murderous  intent ;  or,  to  do  justice  to 
the  crime,  the  intentional  murder,  for  such  to  be  sure  it  was,  as 
was  afterwards  the  formed  design  they  all  laid,  to  murder  the 
Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  and  in  their  sleep. 

But  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to  the*  story :  The  three 
fellows  came  down  to  the  Spaniards  one  morning,  and,  in  very 
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humble  terms,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  them :  the 
Spaniards  very  readily  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  which  was 
this :  that  they  were  tired  of  living  in  the  manner  they  did ; 
that  they  were  not  handy  enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they 
wanted ;  and  that  having  no  help,  they  found  they  should  be 
starved ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  would  give  them  leave  to  take  one 
of  the  canoes  which  they  came  over  in,  and  give  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  proportioned  for  their  defence,  they  would  go 
over  to  the  main,  and  seek  their  fortune,  and  so  deliver  them 
from  the  trouble  of  supplying  them  with  any  other  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  them  :  but  yet 
very  honestly  represented  to  them  the  certain  destruction  they 
were  running  into ;  told  them,  they  had  suffered  such  hardships 
upon  that  very  spot,  that  they  could,  without  any  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, tell  them,  that  they  would  be  starved  or  murdered  ;  and 
bade  them  consider  of  it. 

The  men  replied  audaciously,  they  should  be  starved  if 
they  stayed  here,  for  they  could  not  work  and  would  not  work ; 
and  they  could  but  be  starved  abroad ;  and  if  they  were 
murdered,  there  was  an  end  of  them,  they  had  no  wives  or 
children  to  cry  after  them  ;  and,  in  short,  insistied  importunately 
upon  their  demand,  declaring  that  they  would  go,  whether  they 
would  give  them  any  arms  or  no. 

The  Spaniards  told  them, -with  great  kindness,  that  if  they 
were  resolved  to  go,  they  should  not  go  like  naked  men,  and  be 
in  no  condition  to  defend  themselves ;  and  that  though  they 
could  ill  spare  their  fire-arms,  having  not  enough  Tor  themselves, 
yet  they  would  let  them  have  two  musquets,  a  pistol,  and  a 
cutlass,  and  each  man  a  hatchet,  which  they  thought  sufficient 
for  them. 

In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  offer ;  and  having  baked  them 
bread  enough  to  serve  them  a  month,  and  given  them  as  much 
goat's  flesh  as  they  could  eat  while  it  was  sweet,  and  a  great 
basket  full  of  dried  grapes,  a  pot  full  of  fresh  water,  and  a  young 
kid  alive  to  kill,  they  boldly  set  out  in  a  canoe  for  a  voyage  over 
the  sea,  where  it  was  at  least  forty  miles  broad. 

The  boat  was  indeed  a  large  one,  and  would  have  very  well 
carried  fifteen  or  twenty  men ;  and  therefore  was  rather  too  big 
for  them  to  manage  :  but  as  they  had  a  fair  breeze  and  the 
flood-tide  with  them,  they  did  well  enough :  they  had  made  a 
mast  of  a  long  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four  large  goat-skins  dried, 
which  they  had  sewed  or  laced  together ;  and  away  they  went 
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merrily  enough  :  the  Spaniards  called  after  them,  'Bon  Veajo;' 
£Liid  no  man  ever  thought  of  seeing  them  any  more. 

The  Spaniards  would  often  say  to  one  another,  and  the  two 
honest  Englishmen  who  remained  behind,  how  quietly  and 
c^omfortably  they  lived,  now  those  three  turbulent  fellows  were 
^one :  as  tor  their  ever  coming  again,  that  was  the  remotest 
t  hing  from  their  thoughts  could  be  imagined ;  when,  behold,  after 
twenty-two  days'  absence,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad 
upon  his  planting-work,  sees  three  strange  men  coming  towards 
him  at  a  distance,  two  of  them  with  guns  upon  their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  the  Englishman,  as  if  he  was  bewitched,  and 
became  frighted  and  amazed,  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  and 
tells  him  they  were  all  undone,  for  there  were  strangers  landed 
upon  the  island,  he  could  not  tell  who :  the  Spaniard  pausing 
£1  while,  says  to  him,  '  How  do  you  mean,  you  cannot  tell  who  ? 
Xhey  are  savages  to  be  sure.'  '  No,  no,'  says  the  Englishman, 
•  They  are  men  in  clothes,  with  arms.'  '  Nay,  then,*  says  the 
Spaniard,  *  why  are  you  concerned  ?  If  they  are  not  savages, 
they  must  be  friends;  for  there  is  no  Christian  nation  upon 
earth,  but  will  do  us  good  rather  than  harm.' 

While  they  were  debating  thus,  came  the  three  Englishmen, 
and  standing  without  the  wood  which  was  new  planted, 
hallooed  to  them  ;  they  presently  knew  their  voices,  and  so  all 
the  wonder  of  that  kind  ceased.  But  now  the  admiration  was 
turned  upon  another  question,  viz..  What  could  be  the  matter, 
and  what  made  them  come  back  again  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  they  brought  the  men  in ;  and  inquir- 
ing where  they  had  been,  and  what  they  had  been  doing,  they 
gave  them  a  full  account  of  their  voyage  in  a  few  words,  viz., 
That  they  reached  the  land  in  two  days,  or  something  less ;  but 
finding  the  people  alarmed  at  their  coming,  and  preparing  with 
bows  and  arrows  to  fight  them,  they  durst  not  go  on  shore, 
but  sailed  on  to  the  northward  six  or  seven  hours,  till  they  came 
to  a  great  opening,  by  which  they  perceived  that  the  land  they 
saw  from  our  island  was  not  the  main,  but  an  island:  that 
entering  that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another  island  on  the 
right  hand  north,  and  several  more  west ;  and  being  resolved 
to  land  somewhere,  they  put  over  to  one  of  the  islands  which 
lay  west,  and  went  boldly  on  shore ;  that  they  found  the  people 
were  courteous  and  friendly  to  them,  and  they  gave  them  several 
roots,  and  some  dried  fish,  and  appeared  very  sociable;  and 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  very  forward  to  supply 
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them  with  any  thing  they  could  get  for  them  to  eat,  and  brought 
it  to  them  a  great  way  upon  their  heads. 

They  continued  here  four  days,  and  inquired,  as  -well  as  they 
could  of  them  by  signs,  what  nations  were  this  way,  and  that 
way ;  and  were  told  of  several  fierce  and  terrible  people  that 
lived  almost  every  way ;  who,  as  they  made  known  by  signs  to 
them,  used  to  eat  men  ;  but  as  for  themselves,  they  said,  that 
they  never  eat  men  or  women,  except  only  such  as  they  took  in 
the  wars,  and  then  they  owned  that  they  made  a  great  feast, 
and  eat  their  prisoners. 

The  Englishmen  inquired  when  they  had  a  feast  of  that  kind ; 
and  they  told  them  two  moons  ago,  pointing  to  the  moon,  and 
then  to  two  fingers;  and  that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred 
prisoners  now,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  war  ;  and  they  were 
feeding  them  to  make  them  fat  for  the  next  feast.  The 
Englishmen  seemed  mighty  desirous  to  see  those  prisoners; 
but  the  others  mistaking  them,  thought  they  were  desirous  to 
have  some  of  them  to  carry  away  for  their  own  eating.  So 
they  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
then  to  the  rising ;  which  was  to  signify,  that  the  next  morning, 
at  sun-rising,  they  would  bring  some  for  them  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  next  morning,  they  brought  down  five  women,  and  eleven 
men  ;  and  gave  them  to  the  Englishmen  to  carry  with  them  on 
their  voyage,  just  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows  and  oxen 
down  to  a  sea-port  town  to  victual  a  ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were  at  home,  their 
stomachs  turned  at  this  sight,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do :  to  refuse  the  prisoners  would  have  been  the  highest  affront 
to  the  savage  gentry  that  offered  them ;  and  what  to  do  with 
them  they  knew  not ;  however,  upon  some  debate,  they  resolved 
to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in  return,  they  gave  the  savages  that 
brought  "them  one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and 
six  or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  seemed  extremely  pleased  with  :  and  then,  tying  the 
poor  creatures'  hands  behind  them,  they  (the  people)  dragged 
the  prisoners  into  the  boat  for  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away  as  soon  as  they 
had  them,  or  else  they  that  gave  them  this  noble  present, 
would  certainly  have  expected  that  they  should  have  gone  to 
work  with  them,  have  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to  dinner. 

But,  having  taken  their  leave  with  all  the  respect  and  thanks 
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that  could  well  pass  between  people,  where,  on  either  side,  they 
understood  not  one  word,  they  could  say,  they  put  off  with  their 
t>oat,  and  came  back  towards  the  first  island,  where,  when  they 
arrived,  they  set  eight  of  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being 
too  many  01  them  for  their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage  they  endeavoured  to  have  some  communica- 
tion with  their  prisoners,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
understand  anything ;  nothing  they  could  say  to  them,  or  give 
them,  or  do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as  going  about  to 
murder  them :  they  first  of  all  unbound  them ;  but  the  poor 
creatures  screamed  at  that,  especially  the  women,  as  if  they 
had  just  felt  the  knife  at  their  throats ;  for  they  immediately 
concluded. they  were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be  killed. 

If  they  gave  them  anything  to  eat,  it  was  the  same  thing ; 
then  they  concluded  it  was  for  fear  they  should  sink  in  flesh, 
and  so  not  be  fat  enough  to  kill :  if  they  looked  at  one  of  them 
more  particularly,  the  party  presently  concluded,  it  was  to  see 
whether  he  or  she  was  fattest  and  fittest  to  kill  first ;  nay,  after 
they  had  brought  them  quite  over,  and  began  to  use  them 
kindly,  and  treat  them  well,  still  they  expected  every  day  to 
make  a  dinner  or  supper  for  their  new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  unaccountable 
history  or  journal  of  their  voyage,  the  Spaniard  asked  them, 
where  their  new  family  was  ?  And  being  told  that  they  had 
brought  them  on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them;  they  (the 
Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  Englishmen,  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  colony,  resolved  to  go  all  down  to  the  place,  and  see 
them,  and  did  so,  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they  sat  all  bound  :  for 

when  they  had  brought  them  on  shore,  they  bound  their  hands, 

that  they  might  not  take  the  boat  and  make  their  escape ; 

there,  I  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark-naked ;  first,  there  were 

three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well-shaped,  straight  and  fair 

limbs,  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  five  women, 

whereof  two  might  be  from  thirty  to  forty,  two  more  not  above 

twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and  the  fifth,  a  tall,  comely  maiden, 

about  sixteen  or  seventeen :    the  women  were  well-favoured 

agreeable  persons,  both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawny ;  and 

two  of  them,  had  they  been  perfect  white,  would  have  passed 

for  handsome  women,   even    in    London   itself,  having  very 

pleasant    agreeable    countenances,    and    of    a    very    modest 
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behaviour,  especially  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be  clothed 
and  dressed,  as  they  called  it,  though  that  dress  was  very 
indifferent,  it  must  be  confessed ;  of  which  hereafter. 

The  sight,  vou  may  be  sure,  was  something  uncouth  to  our 
Spaniards,  who  were  (to  give  them  a  just  [character)  men  of  the 
best  behaviour,  of  the  most  calm  sedate  tempers,  and  perfect 
good-humour  that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
most  modesty,  as  will  presently  appear.  I  say  the  sight  was 
very  uncouth,  to  see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  wcMnen, 
all  together  bound,  and  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances 
that  human  nature  could  be  supposed  to  be,  viz.,  to  be  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  dragged  out  and  have  their  brains 
knocked  out,  and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  calf  that  is  killed 
for  a  dainty. 

The  first  thiog  they  did  was  to  cause  the  old  Indian,  Friday's 
father,  to  go  in,  and  see  first  if  he  knew  any  of  them  ;  and  then, 
if  he  understood  any  of  their  speech ;  as  soon  as  the  old  man 
came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at  them,  but  knew  none  of  them ; 
neither  could  any  of  them  understand  a  word  he  said,  or  a  sign 
he  could  make,  except  one  of  the  women. 

However,  this  was  enough  to  answer  the  end,  which  was  to 
satisfy  them,  that  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  were  &llen, 
were  Christians ;  that  they  abhorred  eating  of  men  or  women, 
and  that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  be  killed :  as  soon 
as  they  were  assured  of  this,  they  discovered  such  a  joy,  and 
by  such  awkward  and  several  ways,  as  is  hard  to  describe ;  for 
it  seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter,  was  bid,  in  the  next 
place,  to  ask  them,  if  they  were  willing  to  be  servants,  and  to 
work  for  the  men  who  had  brought  them  away,  to  save  their 
lives  ?  At  which  they  all  fell  a  dancing ;  and  presently  one 
fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that,  anything  that  lay  next, 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders,  to  intimate  that  they  were  willing 
to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having  women  among 
them  would  presently  be  attended  with  some  inconveniency, 
and  might  occasion  some  strife,  and  perhaps  blood,  asked  the 
three  men,  what  they  intended  to  do  with  these  women,  and 
how  they  intended  to  use  them,  whether  as  servants,  or  as 
women  ?  One  of  the  Englishmen  answered  very  boldly  and 
readily,  that  they  would  use  them  as  both.  To  which  the 
«:overnor  said,  *  I  am  not  going  to  restrain  you  from  it ;  you 
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SLxe  your  own  masters  as  to  that :  but  this  I  think  is  but  just, 
for  avoiding  disorders  and  quarrels  among  you,  and  I  desire  it 
of  you  for  that  reason  only,  viz.,  that  you  will  all  engage,  that 
if"  any  of  you  take  any  of  these  women,  as  a  woman,  or  wife,  he 
shall  take  but  one ;  and  that,  having  taken  one,  none  else 
should  touch  her ;  for  though  we  cannot  marry  any  of  you,  yet 
it  is  but  reasonable,  that  while  you  stay  here,  the  woman  any 
of  you  take  should  be  maintained  by  the  man  that  takes  her, 
a.nd  should  be  his  wife  ;  I  mean,'  says  he,  '  while  he  continues 
here  ;  and  that  none  else  should  have  anything  to  do  with  her.' 
All  this  appeared  so  just,  that  everyone  agreed  to  it  without 
any  difficulty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards,  if  they  designed 
to  take  any  of  them?  But  everyone  answered,  'No':  some 
of  them  said  they  had  wives  in  Spain ;  and  the  others  did  not 
like  women  that  were  not  Christians;  and  all  together  declared, 
that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  them ;  which  was  an  instance 
of  such  virtue  as  I  have  not  met  with  in  all  my  travels ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took  them  every 
one  a  wife ;  that  is  to  say,  a  temporary  wife ;  and  so  they  set 
up  a  new  form  of  living ;  for  the  Spaniards  and  Friday's  father 
lived  in  my  old  habitation,  which  they  had  enlarged  exceedingly 
-writhin ;  the  three  servants,  which  they  had  taken  in  the  late 
battle  of  the  savages  lived  with  them  ;  and  these  carried  on  the 
main  part  of  the  colony,  supplying  ail  the  rest  with  food,  and 
assisting  them  in  an}^hing  as  they  could,  or  as  they  found 
necessity  required. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  story  was,  how  five  such  refractory, 
ill-matched  fellows  should  agree  about  these  women,  and  that 
two  of  them  should  not  pitch  upon  the  same  woman,  especially 
seeing  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  comparison,  more 
agreeable  than  the  others :  but  they  took  a  good  way  enough 
to  prevent  quarrelling  among  themselves  :  for  they  set  the  five 
women  by  themselves  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  they  went  all 
into  the  other  hut,  and  drew  lots  among  them  who  should 
choose  first. 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first,  went  away  by  himself  to  the 
hut,  where  the  poor  naked  creatures  were,  and  fetched  out  her 
he  chose ;  and  it  was  worth  observing,  that  he  that  chose  first, 
took  her  that  was  thought  the  homeliest,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
five,  which  made  mirth  enough  among  the  rest :  and  even  the 
Spaniards  laughed  at  it :  but  the  fellow  considered  better  than 
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any  of  them,  that  it  was  application  and  business,  that  they 
were  to  expect  assistance  in,  as  much  as  anything  elsfe;  and 
she  proved  the  best  wife  in  the  parcel. 

When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  in  a  row  thus,  and 
fetched  out  one  by  one,  the  terrors  of  their  condition  returned 
upon  them  again,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  they  were  now 
going  to  be  devoured :  accordingly,  when  the  English  sailor 
came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the  rest  set  up  a  most 
lamentable  cry,  and  hung  about  her,  and  took  their  leave  of 
her  with  such  agonies  and  such  affection,  as  would  have  grieved 
the  hardest  heart  in  the  world:  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
Englishmen  to  satisfy  them  that  they  were  not  to  be  imme- 
diately murdered,  till  they  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  fiather, 
who  instantly  let  them  know,  that  the  five  men  who  had  fetched 
them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen  them  for  their  wives. 

When  they  had  done  this,  and  the  fright  the  women  were  in 
was  a  little  over,  the  men  went  to  work,  and  the  Spaniards 
came  and  helped  them ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  they  had  built 
them  every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  their  lodging  apart ;  for 
those  they  had  already  were  crowded  with  their  tools,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  provisions.  The  three  wicked  ones  had  pitched 
farthest  off,  and  the  two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued  separate  as 
before :  and  thus  my  island  was  peopled  in  three  places,  and, 
as  I  might  say,  three  towns  were  begun  to  be  planted. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing,  that  as  it  often 
happens  in  the  world  (what  the  wise  ends  of  God's  providence 
are  in  such  a  disposition  of  things,  I  cannot  say),  the  two 
honest  fellows  had  the  two  worst  wives  ;  and  the  three  repro- 
bates, that  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that  were  fit  for  nothing, 
and  neither  seemed  born  to  do  themselves  good  or  anyone  else, 
had  three  clever,  diligent,  careful,  and  ingenious  wives;  not 
that  the  two  first  were  ill  wives  as  to  their  temper  or  humour : 
for  all  the  five  were  most  willing,  quiet,  passive,  and  subjected 
creatures,  rather  like  slaves  than  wives;  but  my  meaning  is, 
they  were  not  alike  capable,  ingenious,  or  industrious,  or  alike 
cleanly  and  neat. 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the  honour  of  a  diligent 
application  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slotbfci, 
negligent,  idle  temper  on  the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
place,  and  viewed  the  several  improvements,  planting,  and 
management  of  the  several  little  colonies,  the  two  men  had  so 
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far  outgone  tht  three,  that  there  was  no  comparison ;  they  had 
indeed  both  of  them  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  corn  as  they 
^vanted ;  and  the  reason  was,  because,  according  to  my  rule, 
nature  dictated,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  corn 
tihan  they  wanted ;  but  the  difference  of  the  cultivation,  of  the 
planting,  of  the  fences,  and  indeed  everything  else,  was  easy  to 
t>e  seen  at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees  planted  about 
their  huts,  that  when  you  came  to  the  place  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  wood  ;  and  though  thqy  had  their  plantation  twice 
demolished,  once  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  once  by  the 
enemy,  as  shall  be  shewn  in  its  place,  yet  they  had  restored  all 
SLgain,  and  everything  was  flourishing  and  thriving  about  them : 
they  had  grapes  planted  in  order,  and  managed  like  a  vineyard, 
though  they  had  themselves  never  seen  anything  of  that  kind : 
and  by  their  good  ordering  their  vines,  their  grapes  were  as 
good  again  as  any  of  the  others.  They  had  also  formed  them- 
selves a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods,  where,  though 
there  was  not  a  natural  cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made 
one  with  incessant  labour  of  their  hands,  and  where,  when  the 
mischief  which  followed  happened,  they  secured  their  wives 
and  children,  so  as  they  could  never  be  found :  they  having,  by 
sticking  innumerable  stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I 
said,  grew  so  easily,  made  a  grove  impassable,  except  in  one 
place,  where  they  climbed  up  to  get  over  the  outside  part,  and 
then  went  in  by  ways  of  their  own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  justly  call  them,  though  they 
were  much  civilized  by  their  new  settlement  compared  to  what 
they  were  before,  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  having  not  the 
same  opportunity,  vet  one  of  the  certain  companions  of  a  pro- 
fligate mind  never  left  them,  and  that  was  their  idleness.  It  is 
true  they  planted  corn,  and  made  fences  ;  but  Solomon's  words 
were  never  better  verified  than  in  them.  '  I  went  by  the  vine- 
yard of  the  slothful,  and  it  was  overgrown  with  thorns  :*  for 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not 
see  it  in  some  places  for  weeds ;  the  hedge  had  several  gaps  in 
it,  where  the  wild  goats  had  gotten  in,  and  eaten  up  the  corn  ; 
perhaps  here  and  there  a  dead  bush  was  crammed  in,  to  stop 
them  out  for  the  present,  but  it  was  only  shutting  the  stable 
door  after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas,  when  they  looked  on 
the  colony  of  the  other  two,  there  was  the  very  face  of  industry 
and  success  upon  all  they  did ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be 
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seen  in  all  their  com,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their  hedges ;  and 
they,  on  the^  other  hand,  verified  Solomon's  words  in  another 
place  :  *  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich ;'  for  everything  grew 
and  thrived,  and  they  had  plenty  within  and  without ;  they  had 
more  tame  cattle  than  the  others,  more  utensils  and  necessaries 
within  doors,  and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diversion  too. 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very  handy  and  cleanly 
within  doors ;  and  having  learned  the  English  ways  of  dressing 
and  cooking  from  one  of  the  other  Englishmen,  who,  as  I  said, 
was  a  cook's  mate  on  board  the  ship,  they  dressed  their  hus- 
bands' victuals  very  nicely;  whereas  the  other  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  it ;  but  then  the  husband,  who,  as  I 
said,  had  been  cook's  mate,  did  it  himself;  but,  as  for  the 
husbands  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered  about,  fetched  turtles' 
eggs,  and  caught  fish  and  birds :  in  a  word,  anything  but  labour; 
and  they  £aired  accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortably ;  and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  beggarly ;  and  so  I 
believe,  generally  speaking,  it  is  all  over  the  world. 

But  now  I  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all  that  had  hap- 
pened before,  either  to  them  or  me;  and  the  origin  of  the 
story  was  this. 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  shore  five  or  six  canoes 
of  Indians,  or  savages,  call  them  \^hich  you  please ;  and  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of 
feeding  upon  their  slaves  ;  but  that  part  was  now  so  fiamiliar  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  our  men  too,  that  they  did  not  concern 
themselves  about  it,  as  I  did ;  but,  having  been  made  sensible 
by  their  experience,  that  their  only  business  was  to  lie  con- 
cealed, and  that,  if  they  were  not  seen  by  any  of  the  savages, 
they  would  go  off  again  quietly,  when  their  business  was  done, 
having  as  yet  not  the  least  notion  of  there  being  any  inhabi- 
tants in  the  island ;  I  say,  having  been  made  sensible  of  this, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  notice  to  all  the  three 
plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and  not  to  shew  themselves; 
only  placing  a  scout  in  a  proper  place,  to  give  notice  when 
the  boats  went  off  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right ;  but  a  disaster  spoiled 
all  these  measures,  and  made  it  known  among  the  savages,  that 
there  were  inhabitants  there ;  which  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso- 
lation of  almost  the  whole  colony.  After  the  canoes  with  the 
savages  were  gone  off,  the  Spaniards  peeped  abroad  again,  and 
some  of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  place  where  they 
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had  been,  to  see  what  they  had  been  doing.  Here,  to  their 
great  surprise,  they  found  three  savages  left  behind,  and  lying 
fast  asleep  upon  the  ground ;  it  was  supposed  they  had  either 
been  so  gorged  with  their  inhuman  feast,  that,  like  beasts,  they 
were  asleep,  and  would  not  stir  when  the  others  went,  or  they 
were  wandered  into  the  woods,  and  did  not  come  back  in  time 
to  be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  sight,  and  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  what  to  do :  the  Spaniard  governor,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  with  them,  and  his  advice  was  asked ;  but  he 
professed  he  knew  not  what  to  do:  as  for  slaves,  they  had 
enough  already ;  and  as  to  killing  them,  they  were  none  of 
them  inclined  to  that ;  the  Spaniard  governor  told  me  they 
could  not  think  of  shedding  innocent  blood  ;  for  as  to  them  the 
poor  creatures  had  done  no  wrong,  invaded  none  of  their  pro- 
jjerty :  and  they  thought  they  had  no  just  quarrel  against  them 
to  take  away  their  lives. 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Spaniards,  observe,  that 
let  all  the  accounts  of  Spanish  cruelty  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be 
what  they  will,  I  never  met  with  seventeen  men,  of  any  nation 
whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country,  who  were  so  universally 
modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  so  very  good-humoured,  and  so 
courteous,  as  these  Spaniards;  and,  as  to  cruelty,  they  had 
nothing  of  it  in  their  very  nature ;  no  inhumanity,  no  barbarity,  no 
outrageous  passions,  and  yet  all  of  them  men  of  great  courage 
and  spirit. 

Their  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  in  their  bearing  the 
insufferable  usage  of  the  three  Englishmen ;  and  their  justice 
and  humanity  appeared  now  in  the  case  of  the  savages  as  above : 
after  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this,  that  they  would 
lie  still  awhile  longer,  till,  if  possible,  these  three  men  might  be 
gone ;  but  then  the  governor  Spaniard  recollected  that  the 
three  savages  had  no  boat ;  and  that,  if  they  were  left  to  rove 
about  the  island,  they  would  certainly  discover  that  there 
were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  so  they  should  be  undone  in  that 
way. 

Upon  this  they  went  back  again,  and  there  lay  the  fellows 
fast  asleep  still;  so  they  resolved  to  awaken  them,  and  take 
them  prisoners ;  and  they  did  so :  the  poor  fellows  were 
strangely  frighted  when  they  were  seized  upon  and  bound,  and 
afraid,  like  the  women,  that  they  should  be  murdered  and  eaten ; 
for,  it  seems  those  people  think  all  the  world  do  as  they  do, 
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eating  men's  flesh ;  but  they  were  soon  made  easy  as  to  that ; 
and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  for  them,  that  they  did  not  carry  them 
home  to  their  castle  ;  I  mean  to  my  palace  under  the  hUl ;  but 
they  carried  them  first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  of  thdr 
country  work ;  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the  planting  the 
corn,  etc.,  and  afterwards  they  carried  them  to  the  habitation  of 
the  two  Englishmen. 

Here  they  were  set  to  work,  though  it  was  not  much  they  had 
for  them  to  do :  and  whether  it  was  by  negligence  in  guarding 
them,  or  that  they  thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  them- 
selves, I  know  not,  but  one  of  them  ran  away ;  and,  taking  into 
the  woods,  they  could  never  hear  of  him  more. 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  got  home  again  soon 
after  in  some  other  boats  or  canoes  of  savages,  who  came  on 
shore  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards,  and  who,  canyingonthei 
revels  as  usual,  went  off  again  in  two  days'  time :  this  thought 
terrified  them  exceedingly ;  for  they  concluded,  and  that  not 
without  good  cause  indeed,  that  if  this  fellow  got  safe  home 
among  his  comrades,  he  would  certainly  give  them  an  account 
that  there  were  people  in  the  island,  as  also  how  weak  and  few 
they  were;  for  this  savage,  as  I  observed  before,  had  never beea 
told,  as  it  was  very  happy  he  had  not,  how  many  they  were ;  c: 
where  they  lived,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  anj 
of  their  guns,  much  less  had  they  shown  him  any  other  of  thar 
retired  places,  such  as  the  cave  in  the  valley,  or  the  new  retrea: 
which  the  two  Englishmen  had  made,  and  the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had,  that  this  fellow  had  given  in- 
telligence of  them  was,  that  about  two  months  after  this,  si 
canoes  of  savages,  with  about  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  men  in  a 
canoe,  came  rowing  along  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  never  used  to  come  before,  and  landed  about  an  hour  after 
sun-rise,  at  a  convenient  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  habitation 
of  the  two  Englishmen,  where  this  escaped  man  had  been  kep?' 
as  the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had  they  been  all  there,  tk 
damage  would  not  have  been  so  much,  for  not  a  man  of  tbeni 
would  have  escaped :  but  the  case  differed  now  very  much ;  fcf 
two  men  to  fifty  were  too  much  odds :  the  two  men  had  the 
happiness  to  discover  them  about  a  league  ofi",  so  that  it  ^^ 
above  an  hour  before  they  landed ;  and  as  they  landed  about  a  mils 
from  their  huts,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  come  at  them. 
Now,  having  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the 
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first  thing  they  did  was  to  bind  the  slaves  which  were  left,  and 
cause  two  of  the  three  men,  whom  they  brought  with  the  women, 
who,  it  seems,  proved  very  faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them  with 
their  two  wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with  them, 
to  their  retired  place  in  the  woods,  which  I  have  spoken  of 
above,  and  there  to  bind  the  two  fellows  hand  and  foot  till  they 
heard  further. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  all  come  on  shore, 
and  that  they  bent  their  course  directly  that  way,  they  opened 
the  fences  where  their  milch-goats  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all 
out,  leaving  their  goats  to  straggle  into  the  wood,  whither  they 
pleased,  that  the  savages  might  think  they  were  all  bred  wild ; 
but  the  rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  for  that, 
and  gave  them  an  account  of  it  all ;  for  they  went  directly  to  the 
place.  When  the  poor  frighted  men  had  secured  their  wives 
and  goods,  they  sent  the  other  slave  they  had  of  the  three,  who 
came  with  the  women,  and  who  was  at  their  place  by  accident, 
away  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  speed,  to  give  them  the  alarm, 
and  desire  speedy  help ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  took  their 
arms,  and  what  ammunition  they  had,  and  retreated  towards 
the  place  in  the  wood  where  their  wives  were  sent,  keeping  at  a 
distance ;  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if  possible,  which  way  the 
savages  took. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  but  that,  from  a  rising  ground,  they 
could  see  the  Uttle  army  of  their  enemies  come  on  directly  to 
their  habitation,  and  in  a  moment  more  could  see  all  their  huts 
and  household- stuff  flaming  up  together,  to  their  great  grief  and 
mortification  ;  for  they  had  a  very  great  loss,  and  to  them  irre- 
trievable, at  least  for  some  time.  They  kept  their  station  for 
awhile,  till  they  found  the  savages,  Hke  wild  beasts,  spread 
themselves  all  over  the  place,  rummaging  every  way,  and  every 
place  they  could  think  of,  in  search  for  prey;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  people,  of  whom  it  plainly  appeared  they  had 
intelligence. 

The  two  Englishmen,  seeing  this,  thinking  themselves  not 
secure  where  they  stood,  as  it  was  likely  some  of  the  wild  people 
might  come  that  way,  so  they  might  come  too  many  together, 
thought  it  proper  to  make  another  retreat  about  half  a  mile 
further,  believing,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  the  further  they 
strolled  the  fewer  would  be  together. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very  thick  grown 
part  of  the  woods,  and  where  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree  stood,  which 

21 — 2 
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was  hollow,  and  vastly  large ;  and  in  this  tree  they  both  took 
their  standing,  resolving  to  see  what  might  offer. 

They  had  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  the  savages  appeared 
running  directly  that  way,  as  if  they  had  already  notice  where 
they  stood,  and  were  coming  up  to  attack  them ;  and  a  little  way 
further  they  espied  three  more  coming  after  them,  and  five  more 
beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same  way;  besides  which,  they 
saw  seven  or  eight  more  at  a  distance  running  another  way ; 
for,  in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way,  like  sportsmen  beating  for 
their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  perplexity,  whether  they 
should  stand,  and  keep  their  posture,  or  fly ;  but  after  a  very 
short  debate  with  themselves,  they  considered,  that  if  the 
savages  ranged  the  country  thus,  before  help  came,  they  mi^ht, 
perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the  woods,  and  then  all  would 
be  lost ;  so  they  resolved  to  stand  them  there ;  and  if  there 
were  too  many  to  deal  with,  then  they  would  get  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted  not  to  defend  themselves, 
fire  excepted,  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all 
the  savages  that  were  landed,  which  were  near  fifty,  w6re  to 
attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  they  next  considered  whether  they 
should  fire  at  the  two  first,  or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the 
middle  party ;  by  which  the  two  and  the  five  that  followed 
would  be  separated ;  at  length  they  resolved  to  let  the  two  first 
p'ass  by,  unless  they  should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come  to 
attack  them.  The  two  first  savages  also  confirmed  them  in  this 
resolution,  by  turning  a  little  from  them  towards  another  part  of 
the  wood ;  but  the  three  and  the  five  after  them,  came  forwards 
directly  to  the  tree,  as  if  they  had  known  the  Englishmen  were 
there. 

Seeing  them  come  so  straight  towards  them,  they  resolved  to 
take  them  in  a  line  as  they  came ;  and  as  they  resolved  to  fire 
but  one  at  a  time,  perhaps  the  first  shot  might  hit  them  all 
three ;  to  which  purpose,  the  man  who  was  to  fire,  put  three  or 
four  bullets  into  his  piece,  and  having  a  fair  loophole,  as  it  were, 
from  a  broken  hole  in  the  tree,  he  took  a  sure  aim,  without 
being  seen,  waiting  till  they  were  within  about  thiry  yards  of 
the  tree,  so  that  he  could  not  miss. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages  came  on,  they 
plainly  saw  that  one  of  the  three  was  the  run-away  savage  that 
had  escaped  firom  them,  and  they  both  knew  him  distinctly,  and 
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resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape,  though  they 
should  both  fire  ;  so  the  other  stood  ready  with  his  piece,  that 
if  he  did  not  drop  at  the  first  shot,  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a 
second. 

But  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  to  miss  his  aim ;  for, 
as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another,  a  little  behind  in  a  line,  in 
a  word,  he  fired,  and  hit  two  of  them  directly  :  the  foremost  was 
killed,  outright,  being  shot  in  the  head ;  the  second,  which  was 
the  run-away  Indian,  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  fell,  but 
was  not  quite  dead :  and  the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the 
shoulder,  perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that  went  through  the  body 
of  the  second ;  and  being  dreadfully  frighted,  though  not  much 
hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  screaming  and  yelling  in  a 
hideous  manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  frighted  with  the  noise  than 
sensible  of  their  danger,  stood  still  at  first ;  for  the  woods  made 
the  sound  a  thousand  times  bigger  than  it  really  was ;  the  echoes 
rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the  fowls  rising  from  all 
parts,  screaming  and  making,  every  sort,  a  several  kind  of  noise, 
according  to  their  kind,  just  as  it  was  when  I  fired  the  first  gun 
that,  perhaps,  was  ever  shot  off  in  that  place  since  it  was  an 
island. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not  knowing  what 
the  matter  was,  came  on  unconcerned  till  they  came  to  that 
place  where  their  companions  lay,  in  a  condition  miserable 
enough ;  and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sensible  that 
they  were  within  reach  of  the  same  mischief,  stood  all  of  a 
huddle  over  the  wounded  man,  talking,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
inquiring  of  him  how  he  came  to  be  hurt ;  and  who,  'tis  very 
rational  to  believe,  told  them  that  a  flash  of  fire  first,  and 
immediately  after  that,  thunder  from  their  gods,  had  killed  those 
two,  and  wounded  him.  This,  I  say,  is  rational ;  for  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  as  they  saw  no  man  near  them,  as 
they  had  never  heard  a  gun  in  all  their  lives,  or  so  much  as 
heard  of  a  gun  ;  neither  knew  they  anything  of  killing  or  wound- 
ing at  a  distance,  with  fire  and  bullets  ;  if  they  had,  one  might 
reasonably  believe,  that  they  would  not  have  stood  so  uncon- 
cerned, in  viewing  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  without  some 
apprehension  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me,  it  grieved 
them  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many  poor  creatures,  who  at  the 
same  time  had  no  notion  of  their  danger  f  yet,  having  them  all 
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was  hollow,  and  vastly  large;  and  in  this  t^^ 
their  standing,  resolving  to  see  what  might  <    ^        yiece  again, 
They  had  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  </     »  smgling  out 

running  directly  that  way,  as  if  they  I*//  /  t,  and  killed, 
they  stood,  and  were  coming  up  to  at*^  f  /  ,  frighted  even 
farther  they  espied  three  more  conr'  ^  '  '  . '  '  that  our  men, 
beyond  them,  all  coming  the  s?J    "  had  killed  them 

saw  seven  or  eight  more  at  a   .^  ^ 

for,  in  a  word,  they  ran  ever^        .  .nade  our  two  men 

their  game.  had  charged  their 

The  poor  men  were  n'  ley  were  under  some 

should  stand,  and  keep  .  ^  found  no  less  than 

short  debate  with   th  ,  iwo  very  little  hurt,  and 

savages  ranged  the  c  ^ii  to  fall  upon  them  with  the 

perhaps,  find  out  th  ^d  first,  they  made  sure  of  the  run- 

be  lost ;  so  they  -on  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief;  and 

were  too  many  t  *art  in  his  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their 

the  tree,  from  ;  .-n  that  was  not  hurt  at  all  came  and  kneeled 
fire  excepted  ,  with  his  two  hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous 
the  savage?  ^m  by  gestures  and  signs,  for  his  life ;  but  could  not 
attack  thf    '^rd  to  them  that  they  could  understand. 

Havir.^'j^r,  they  signified  to  him  to  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
should  ■ih'*^by ;  and  one  of  the  Englishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope- 
midd'  v'^^ivhich  he  had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  feet 
WO'  ff^gether,  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there  they  left 
p>    /f'.  and,  with  what  speed  they  could,  made  after  the  other 
p     A'^'which  were  gone  before,  fearing  they,  or  any  more  of  them, 
Ihovld  fi^^  tb®  w^y  ^o  their  covered  place  in  the  woods,  where 
^cir  wives  and  the  few  goods  they  had  left  lay  :  they  came  once 
in  sight  of  the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance ;  how- 
ever, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  cross  over  a  valley, 
towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrary  way  from  that  which  led  to 
their  retreat,  which  they  were  afraid  of;  and,  being  satisfied 
with  that,  they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered  by  his  comrades; 
for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two  pieces  of  rope-yarn,  with  which 
they  had  bound  him,  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  before,  not  knowing 
what  course  to  take,  or  how  near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  in 
what  numbers  ;  so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  place  where 
their  wives  were,  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and  to  make  them 
easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough  to  be  sure ;  for  though  the 
^es  were  their  own  country  folks,  yet  they  were  most 
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V  afrai     of  them,  and  perhaps  the  more,  for  the  know- 
?J.  ^ey  had  of  them. 

'^  +hey  came  thither,  they  found  the  savages  had  been  in 

^^^  md  very  near  the  place,  but  had  not  found  it ;  for, 

;,      -^  s  inaccessible,  by  the  trees  standinjg;  so  thick,  as  be- 

^^        *&  ^  persons  seeking  it  had  been  directed  by  those 

./'•  which  these  were  not;  they  found,  therefore, 

'  *  '^X^  safe,  only  the  women  in   a   terrible   fright : 

\\-^.  ere,  they  had  the  comfort   of  seven  of  the 

^  their  assistance ;  the  other  ten,  with  their 


s  vV       ^%j,  lay,  I  mean  Friday's*  father,  were  gone  in 

v;^   v.^v.     *  bower,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  that  were 

'•^^'*  -v;  the  savages  should  have  roved  over  to  that 

.ountry ;  but  they  did  not  spread  so  far.     With  the 

paniards  came  one  of  the  savages,  who,  as  I  said,  were 

.Af  prisoners  formerly,  and  with  them  also  the  savage  whom 
the  Englishmen  had  left  bound  hand  and  foot  at  the  tree  ;  for 
it  seems  they  came  that  way,  saw  thie  slaughter  of  the  seven 
men,  and  unbound  the  eighth,  and  brought  him  along  with  them, 
where,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  bind  him  again,  as  they 
had  done  the  two  others,  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran 
away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burden  to  them  ;  and  they 
were  so  afraid  of  their  escaping,  that  they  thought  they  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  to  kill  them  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion :  however,  the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  consent  to  it ; 
but  ordered,  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  way  to  my  old 
cave  in  the  valley,  and  be  kept  there,  with  two  Spaniards  to 
guard  them,  and  give  them  food  :  which  was  done ;  and  they 
were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Englishmen  were  so  en- 
couraged, that  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any 
longer  there;  but  taking  five  of  the  Spaniards,  and  themselves, 
with  four  musquets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two  stout 
quarter  staves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of  the  savages ;  and 
first,  they  came  to  the  tree  where  the  men  lay  that  had  been 
killed ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there ;  for  they  attempted  to  carry  their  dead  men 
away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a  good  way,  but  had  given 
it  over ;  from  thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground, 
where  they  had  stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed,  and 
where  they^had  the  mortification  still  to  see  some  of  the  smoke ; 
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thus  in  their  power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece  again, 
resolved  to  let  fiv  both  together  among  them ;  and  singling  oat 
by  agreement  which  to  aim  at,  they  shot  together,  and  lolled, 
or  very  much  wounded,  four  of  them ;  the  fifth,  finghted  even 
to  death,  though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the  rest :  so  that  onr  men, 
seeing  them  all  fall  together,  thought  they  had  killed  them 
all. 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed,  made  our  two  moi 
come  boldly  out  from  the  tree  before  they  had  charged  their 
guns  again,  which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they  were  under  some 
surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and  found  no  less  than 
four  of  the  men  alive,  and  of  them,  two  very  little  hurt,  and 
one  not  at  all :  this  obliged  them  to  fall  upon  them  with  the 
stocks  of  their  musquets ;  and  first,  they  made  sure  of  the  run- 
away savage,  that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief;  and 
of  another  that  was  hurt  in  his  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their 
pain  ;  then  the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all  came  and  kneeled 
down  to  them,  with  his  two  hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous 
moan  to  them  by  gestures  and  signs,  for  his  life ;  but  could  not 
say  one  word  to  them  that  they  could  understand. 

However,  they  signified  to  him  to  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  thereby  ;  and  one  of  the  Englishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope- 
twine,  which  he  had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  feet 
fast  together,  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there  they  left 
him ;  and,  with  what  speed  they  could,  made  after  the  other 
two  which  were  gone  before,  fearing  they,  or  any  more  of  them, 
should  find  the  way  to  their  covered  place  in  the  woods,  where 
their  wives  and  the  few  goods  they  had  left  lay :  they  came  once 
in  sight  of  the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance ;  how- 
ever, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  cross  over  a  valley, 
towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrary  way  from  that  which  led  to 
their  retreat,  which  they  were  afraid  of;  and,  being  satisfi^ 
with  that,  they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered  by  his  comrades; 
for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two  pieces  of  rope-yam,  with  which 
they  had  bound  him,  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree; 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  before,  not  knowing 
what  course  to  take,  or  how  near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  i^ 
what  numbers  ;  so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  place  where 
their  wives  were,  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and  to  make  them 
easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough  to  be  sure ;  for  though  the 

vages  were  their  own  country  folks,  yet  they  were  most 
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terribly  afrai     of  them,  and  perhaps  the  more,  for  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  them. 

When  they  came  thither,  they  found  the  savages  had  been  in 
the  wood,  and  very  near  the  place,  but  had  not  found  it ;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  inaccessible,  by  the  trees  standing  so  thick,  as  be- 
fore, unless  the  persons  seeking  it  had  been  directed  by  those 
that  knew  it,  which  these  were  not;  they  found,  therefore, 
everything  very  safe,  only  the  women  in   a   terrible   fright : 
while  they  were  here,  they  had  the  comfort  of  seven  of  the 
Spaniards  coming  to  their  assistance ;  the  other  ten,  with  their 
servants,  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Friday's- father,  were  gone  in 
a  body  to  defend  their  bower,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  that  were 
kept  there,  in  case  the  savages  should  have  roved  over  to  that 
side  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  not  spread  so  far.     With  the 
seven  Spaniards  came  one  01  the  savages,  who,  as  I  said,  were 
their  prisoners  formerly,  and  with  them  also  the  savage  whom 
the  Englishmen  had  left  bound  hand  and  foot  at  the  tree  ;  for 
it  seems  they  came  that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven 
men,  and  unbound  the  eighth,  and  brought  him  along  with  them, 
where,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  bind  him  again,  as  they 
had  done  the  two  others,  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran 
away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burden  to  them  ;  and  they 
were  so  afraid  of  their  escaping,  that  they  thought  they  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  to  kill  them  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion :  however,  the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  consent  to  it ; 
but  ordered,  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  way  to  my  old 
cave  in  the  valley,  and  be  kept  there,  with  two  Spaniards  to 
guard  them,  and  give  them  food  :  which  was  done ;  and  they 
were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Englishmen  were  so  en- 
couraged, that  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any 
longer  there ;  but  taking  five  of  the  Spaniards,  and  themselves, 
with  four  musquets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two  stout 
quarter  staves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of  the  savages ;  and 
first,  they  came  to  the  tree  where  the  men  lay  that  had  been 
killed ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there ;  for  they  attempted  to  carry  their  dead  men 
away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a  good  way,  but  had  given 
it  over ;  from  thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground, 
where  they  had  stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed,  and 
where  they^had  the  mortification  still  to  see  some  of  the  smoke ; 
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but  neither  could  they  here  see  any  of  the  savages :  they  then 
resolved,  though  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward  to- 
wards their  ruined  plantation ;  but  a  little  before  they  came 
thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the  sea-shore,  they  saw  plainly  the 
savages  all  embarking  again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be  gone. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first  that  there  was  no  way  to  come  at 
them,  to  give  them  a  parting  blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were 
very  well  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen  being  now  twice  ruined,  and  all  their 
improvements  destroyed,  the  rest  all  agreed  to  come  and  help 
them  to  rebuild,  and  to  assist  them  with  needful  supplies. 
Their  three  countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  ha\ing  the 
least  inclination  to  do  an3^hing  good,  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it  (for  they,  living  remote,  knew  nothing  till  all  was 
over),  came  and  offered  their  help  and  assistance,  and  did  very 
friendly  work  for  several  days,  to  restore  their  habitations,  and 
make  necessaries  for  them ;  and  thus,  in  a  Uttle  time,  they  were 
set  upon  their  legs  again. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  further  satisfaction 
of  seeing  three  of  the  savages'  canoes  come  driving  on  shore, 
and  at  some  distance  from  them,  with  two  drowned  men ;  by 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe,  that  they  had  met  with  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  had  overset  some  of  them ;  for  it  blew  very 
hard  the  night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  T)n  the  other  hand, 
enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform  the  rest,  as  well  of  what 
they  had  done  as  of  what  happened  to  them ;  and  to  whet  them 
on  to  another  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  which  they,  it 
seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  all 
before  them ;  for,  except  what  the  first  man  had  told  them  of 
inhabitants,  they  could  say  little  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge, 
for  they  never  saw  one  man,  and  the  fellow  being  killed  that  had 
affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other  witness  to  confirm  it  to  them. 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this,  before  they  heard  any 
more  of  the  savages,  in  which  time  our  men  were  in  hopes  they 
had  not  forgot  their  former  bad  luck,  or  had  given  over  the 
hopes  of  better,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  invaded  with  a 
most  formidable  fleet,  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  canoes  full 
of  savages,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  great  clubs,  wooden 
swords,  and  such  like  engines  of  war ;  and  they  brought  such 
numbers  with  them,  that,  in  short,  it  put  all  our  people  into  the 
utmost  consternation. 
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As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  eastern- 
most side  of  the  island,  our  men  had  that  night  to  consult 
and  consider  what  to  do  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  knowing  that 
their  being  entirely  concealed  was  their  only  safety  before,  and 
would  much  more  be  so  now,  while  the  number  of  their  enemies 
was  so  great,  they  therefore  resolved  first  of  all,  to  take  down 
the  huts  which  were  built  for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
away  their  goats  to  the  old  cave ;  because  they  supposed  the 
savages  would  go  directly  thither,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play 
the  old  game  over  again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within 
two  leagues  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the  flock  of  goats  they 
had  at  the  old  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of  inhabitants 
anywhere  as  possible  ;  and  the  next  morning  early  they  posted 
themselves  with  all  their  force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two 
men,  waiting  for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  happened ; 
these  new  invaders,  leaving  their  canoes  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  came  ranging  along  the  shore,  directly  towards  the  place, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our  men 
could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  small  indeed ;  but,  that  which 
was  worse,  they  had  not  arms  for  all  their  number  neither. 
The  whole  account,  it  seems,  stood  thus.    First,  as  to  men. 

17  Spaniards. 
5  Englishmen. 

I  Old  Friday,  or  Friday's  father. 
3  Slaves,  taJcen    with    the  women,  who    proved    very 

faithful. 
3  Other  slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 
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To  arm  these  they  had 

II  Musquets. 
5  Pistols. 
3  FowHng  pieces. 

5  Muskets,  or  fowling  pieces,  which  were  taken  by  me 
from  the  mutinous  seamen  whom] I  reduced. 

2  Swords. 

3  Oldhalberts. 

29 
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To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either  musquet  or  fosil,  but 
they  had  everyone  an  halbert,  or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarter  sUfi, 
witn  a  great  spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and  by 
his  side  a  hatchet :  also  everyone  of  our  men  had  hatchets. 
Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  but  they  would 
come  into  the  fight ;  and  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  from  the  savages,  when  the  first  action 
happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where  the  Indians  fought 
with  one  another ;  and  the  women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  described  so  often, 
commanded  the  whole ;  and  William  AtkinS,  who,  though  a 
dreadful  fellow  for  wickedness,  was  a  most  daring  bold  feUow, 
commanded  under  him.  The  savages  caitie  forward  like  lions, 
and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their  £Eite,  had  no  advaiz- 
tage  in  their  situation ;  only  that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved 
a  most  useful  fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  jufit  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced  guard,  with  orders  to 
let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and  then  fiine  into  the  middle  of 
them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat  as 
nimbly  as  he  could,  round  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come  in 
behind  the  Spaniards  where  they  stood,  having  a  thicket  of 
trees  all  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  straggling  about  every 
way  in  heaps,  out  of  all  manner  of  order ;  and  Will  Atkins  let  abont 
fifty  of  them  pass  by  him  ;  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  in  a  very 
thick  throng,  he  ordered  three  of  his  men  to  fire,  having  loaded 
their  musquets  with  six  or  seven  bullets  a-piece,  about  as  big  as 
large  pistol  bullets.  How  many  they  killed  or  wounded,  they 
knew  not ;  but  the  consternation  and  surprise  was  inexpressibk 
among  the  savages,  who  were  frighted  to  the  last  degree,  to 
hear  such  a  dreadful  noise,  and  see  their  men  killed,  and  others 
hurt,  but  see  nobody  that  did  it ;  when  in  the  middle  of  their 
fright,  William  Atkms  and  his  other  three,  let  fly  again  among 
the  thickest  of  them  ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  first  three, 
being  loaded  again,  gave  them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  immediately,  as 
soon  as  they  had  fired,  as  they  were  ordered  to  do ;  or  had  the 
rest  of  the  body  been  at  hand  to  have  poured  in  their  shot  con- 
tinually, the  savages  had  been  effectually  routed  ;  for  the  terror 
that  was  among  them  came  principally  from  this ;  viz..  That 
they  were  killed  by  the  gods  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
could  see  nobody  that  hurt  them ;  but  William  Atkins,  staying 
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to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat ;  some  of  the  savages  who 

were  at  a  distance,  spying  them,  came  upon  them  behind  ;  and 

though  Atkins  and  his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three 

times,  and  killed  aboVe  twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they  could, 

yet  they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and  killed  one  of  his  fellow 

Englishmen  with  their  arrows,    as  they  did  afterwards  one 

Spaniard,  and  one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the 

women ;  this  slave  was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and  fought  most 

desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  having  no 

weapon  but  one  of  the  armed  staves,  and  an  hatchet. 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wounded,  and  two 
other  men  killed,  retreated  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood  ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  after  firing  three  volleys  upon  them,  retreated 
also  ;  for  their  number  was  so  great,  and  they  were  so  desper- 
ate, that  though  above  fifty  of  them  were  killed,  and  more  than 
so  many  wounded,  yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a  cloud ;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  their  wounded  men,  who  were  not  quite 
disabled,  were  made  outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought 
like  madmen. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Englishman,  that  were  killed,  behind  them ;  and  the  savages, 
when  they  came  up  to  them,  killed  them  over  again  in  a 
wretched  manner,  breaking  their  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  with 
their  clubs,  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  savages.  But,  find- 
ing our  men  were  gone,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  pursat 
them,  but  drew  themselves  up  in  a  Jdnd  of  ring,  which  is,  it 
seems,  their  custoiu ;  and  shouted  twice,  in  token  of  their  vic- 
tory :  after  which  they  had  the  mortification  Jo  see  several  of 
their  wounded  men  fall,  dying  with  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

The  Spaniard  governor  having  drawn  his  little  body  up 
together,  upon  a  rising  ground,  Atkins,  though  he  was  wounded, 
would  have  had  him  marched,  and  charged  them  again  all  together 
at  once ;  but  the  Spaniard  replied,  *  Seignior  Atkins,  you  see  how 
their  wounded  men  fight ;  let  them  alone  till  morning ;  all 
these  wounded  men  will  be  stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds, 
and  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  so  we  shall  have  the  fewer 
to  engage.' 
The  advice  was  good;  but  Will  Atkins  replied  merrily, 
is  true,  Seignior,  and  so  shall  I  too;  and  that  is  the 
I  would  go  on,  while  I  am  warm.'  *  Well,  Seignior 
Atkins,'  says  the  Spaniard,  '  you  have  behaved  gallantly,  and 


*That 
reason 
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done  your  part ;  we  will  fight  for  you,  if  you  cannot  come  on ; 
but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till  morning ;'  so  they  waited. 

But  as  it  was  a  clear  moon-light  night,  and  they  found  the 
savages  in  great  disorder  about  their  dead  and  wounded  men, 
and  a  great  hurry  and  noise  among  them  where  they  lay,  they 
afterwards  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  night,  esp>eoa]}y  if 
they  could  come  to  give  them  but  one  volley  before  they  we-e 
discovered.  This  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  ;  for  cme  of 
the  two  Englishmen,  in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  fight 
began,  led  them  round  between  the  woods  and  the  sea-side 
westward,  and  turning  short  south,  they  came  so  near  where 
the  thickest  of  them  lay,  that  before  they  were  seen  or  heard, 
eight  of  them  fired  in  among  them ;  and  did  dreadful  execution 
upon  them ;  in  half  a  minute  more  eight  others  fired  after  them, 
pouring  in  their  small  shot  in  such  a  quantity,  that  abandanc& 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  all  this  while  they  were  not  able 
to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way  to  fly. 

The  Spani^ds  charged  again,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and 
then  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall 
in  among  them  all  together:  they  had  in  each  body  eigfat 
persons ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four,  whereof  were  twenty-two 
men,  and  two  women,  who,  by  the  way,  fought  desperately. 

They  divided  the  fire-arms  equally  in  each  party,  and  so  of 
the  halberts  and  staves.  They  would  have  had  the  women 
keep  back ;  but  they  said,  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their 
husbands.  Having  thus  formed  their  little  army,  they  marched 
out  from  among  the  trees,  and  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy,  shouting  and  hallooing  as  loud  as  they  could ;  the 
savages  stood  all  together,  but  were  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
hearing  the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from  three  quarters 
together ;  they  would  have  fought  if  they  had  seen  us ;  and,  as 
soon  as  we  came  near  enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were 
shot,  and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded,  though  not  danger- 
ously. But  our  men  gave  them  no  time ;  but,  running  up  to 
them,  fired  among  them  three  ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  musquets,  their  swords,  armed  staves  and 
hatchets ;  and  laid  about  them  so  well,  that,  in  a  word,  they 
set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howling,  flying  to  save  their 
lives  which  way  soever  they  could. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution;  and  killed,  or 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  two  fights,  about  i8o  of  them ;  the 
rest,  being  frighted  out  of  their  wits,  scoured  through  the  woods, 
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d.iid  over  the  hills,  with  all  the  speed  that  fear  and  nimble  feet 
could  help  them  to  do ;  and  as  we  did  not  trouble  ourselves 
much  to  pursue  them,  they  got  all  together  to  the  sea-side,  where 
they  landed,  and  where  their  canoes  lay.  But  their  disaster 
^was  not  at  an  end  yet ;  for  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  that 
evening  from  the  sea-ward  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  put  off;  nay,  the  storm  continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide 
came  up,  their  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the  surge 
of  the  sea  so  high  upon  the  shore,  that  it  required  infinite  toil  to 
get  them  off;  and  some  of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces 
stgainst  the  beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got  little  rest  that 
night :  but  having  refreshed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  resolved  to  march  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  the 
savages  were  fled,  and  see  what  posture  they  were  in.  This 
necessarily  led  them  over  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been, 
and  where  they  found  several  of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite 
dead,  and  yet  past  recovering  life ;  a  sight  disagreeable  enough 
to  generous  minds ;  for  a  truly  great  man,  though  obliged  by 
the  law  of  battle  to  destroy  his  enemy,  takes  no  delight  in  his 
misery. 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  order  in  this  case ; 
for  their  own  savages,  who  were  their  servants,  despatched  those 
poor  creatures  with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  place  where  the  more 
miserable  remains  of  the  savages*  army  lay,  where  there 
appeared  about  100  still;  their  posture  was  generally  sitting 
upon  the  ground,  with  their  knees  up  towards  their  mouth,  and 
the  head  put  between  the  hands,  leaning  down  upon  the  knees. 
When  our  men  came  within  two  musquet  shot  of  them,  the 
Spaniard  governor  ordered  two  musquets  to  be  fired  without 
ball,  to  alarm  them  ;  this  he  did,  that  by  their  countenance  he 
might  know  what  to  expect,  viz..  Whether  they  were  still  in 
heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten,  as  to  be  dispirited 
and  discouraged,  and  so  he  might  manage  accordingly. 

This  stratagem  took  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  savages  heard  the 
first  gun,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the  second,  they  started  up  upon 
their  feet  in  the  gfreatest  consternation  imaginable  ;  and,  as  our 
men  advanced  swiftly  towards  them,  they  all  ran  screaming  and 
yawling  away,  with  a  kind  of  a  howling  noise,  which  our  men 
did  not  understand,  and  had  never  heard  before ;  and  thus  they 
ran  up  the  hills  into  the  country. 
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At  first  our  men  had  much  rather  the  weather  had  been 
calm,  and  they  had  all  gone  away  to  sea ;  but  they  did  not  then 
consider,  that  this  might  probably  have  been  the  occasion  c^ 
their  coming  again  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be  resisted,  or, 
at  least,  to  come  so  many  and  so  often,  as  would  quite  desolate 
the  island,  and  starve  them.  Will  Atldns  therefore,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  wound,  kept  always  with  them,  proved  the 
best  counseUor  in  this  case ;  his  advice  was,  to  take  the  advan- 
tage that  offered,  and  clap  in  between  them  and  their  boats,  and 
so  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  of  ever  returning  any  more  to 
plague  the  island. 

They  consulted  long  about  this,  and  some  were  against  it, 
for  fear  of  making  the  wretches  fly  into  the  woods,  and  live 
there  desperate;  and  so  they  should  have  them  to  hunt  like 
wild  beasts,  be  afraid  to  stir  about  their  business,  and  have 
their  plantations  continually  rifled,  all  their  tame  goats  de- 
stroyed, and,  in  short,  be  reduced  to  a  life  of  continual  distr^s. 

Will  Atkins  told  them,  they  had  better  have  to  do  with  lOo 
men,  than  with  lOO  nations ;  that  as  they  must  destroy  their 
boats,  so  they  must  destroy  the  men,  or  be  all  of  them  de- 
stroyed themselves.  In  a  word,  he  showed  them  the  necessity 
of  it  so  plainly,  that  they  all  came  into  it ;  so  they  went  to  work 
immediately  with  the  boats,  and,  getting  some  dry  wood 
together  from  a  dead  tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them  on 
fire ;  but  they  were  so  wet,  that  they  would  scarce  bum.  How- 
ever the  fire  so  burned  the  upper  part,  that  it  soon  made  then: 
unfit  for  swimming  in  the  sea  as  boats.  When  the  Indians 
saw  what  they  were  about,  some  of  them  came  running  out  of 
the  woods;  and  coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our  men, 
kneeled  down  and  cried,  '  Oa,  Oa,  Waramokoa,'  and  some 
other  words  of  their  language,  which  none  of  .the  others  under- 
stood anything  of;  but  as  they  made  pitiful  gestures,  and 
strange  noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to  have 
their  boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be  gone,  and  ne>'er 
return  thither  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had  no  way  to 
preserve  themselves,  or  to  save  their  colony,  but  effectually  to 
prevent  any  of  these  people  from  ever  going  home  again ;  de- 
pending upon  this,  that  if  ever  so  much  as  one  of  them  got 
back  into  their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the  colony  was  un- 
done ;  so  that  letting  them  know,  that  they  should  not  have 
any  mercy,  they  fell  to  work  with  their  canoes,  and  destroyed 
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tlaem  every  one  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed  before ;  at 

the  sight  of  which,  the  savages  raised  a  hideous  cry  in  the 

woods,  which  our  people  heard  plain  enough ;  after  which  they 

about  the  island  like  distracted  men ;  so  that,  in  a  word, 

men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do  with  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  prudence,  consider  that 

-while  they  made  those  people  thus  desperate,  they  ought  to 

haive  kept  good  guard  at  the  same  time  upon  their  plantations; 

for  though  it  is  true  they  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and  the 

Indians  did  not  find  their  main  retreat,  I  mean  my  old  castle 

att  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  in  the  valley ;  vet  they  found  out  my 

plantation  at  the  bower,  and  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 

fences  and  planting  about  it ;  trod  all  the  corn  under  foot ; 

tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being  just  then  jdmost  ripe  ;  and 

did  our  men  an  inestimable  damage,  though,  to  themselves,  not 

one  farthing's  worth  of  service. 

Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon  all  occasions, 
yet  they  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up 
and  down;  for  as  they  were  too  nimble  of  foot  for  our  men 
when  they  found  them  single,  so  our  men  durst  not  go  about 
single,  for  fear  of  being  surrounded  with  their  numbers ;  the 
best  was,  they  had  no  weapons ;  for  though  they  had  bows, 
they  had  no  arrows  left,  nor  any  materials  to  make  any,  nor 
had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among  them. 

The  extremity  and  distress  they  were  reduced  to  was  great, 
and  indeed  deplorable,  but  at  the  same  time  our  men  were  also 
brought  to  very  hard  circumstances  by  them :  for  though  their 
retreats  were  preserved,  yet  their  provision  was  destroyed,  and 
their  harvest  spoiled ;  and  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn 
themselves,  they  knew  not ;  the  only  refuge  they  had  now  was, 
the  stock  of  cattle  they  had  in  the  valley  by  the  cave,  and 
some  little  corn  which  grew  there.  The  three  Englishmen, 
William  Atkins  and  his  comrades,  were  now  reduced  to  two, 
one  of  them  being  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  struck  him  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  just  under  the  temples,  so  that  he  never  spoke 
more;  and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that  this  was  the  same 
barbarous  fellow  who  cut  the  poor  savage  slave  with  his 
hatchet,  and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  murdered  the 
Spaniards* 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse  at  this  time  than 
mine  was  at  any  time  after  I  first  discovered  the  grains  of 
barley  and  rice,  and  got  into  the  method  of  planting  and 
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raising  my  com,  and  my  tame  cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as  I 
may  say,  an  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island,  which  would 
devour  everything  they  could  come  at,  yet  could  be  very  hardly 
come  at  themselves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they  saw  what  their 
circumstances  were,  was,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  drive 
them  up  to  the  farther  part  of  the  island,  south-east,  that  if  any 
more  savages  came  on  shore,  they  might  not  find  one  another; 
then,  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and  harass  them,  and  kill  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could  come  at,  till  they  had  reduced 
their  number ;  and  if  they  could  at  last  tame  them,  and  bring 
them  to  anything,  they  would  give  them  corn,  and  teach  them 
how  to  plant,  and  live  upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  followed  them,  and  so  terrified  them 
with  their  guns,  that  in  a  few  days,  if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at 
an  Indian,  if  he  did  not  hit  him,  yet  he  would  fall  down  for 
fear ;  and  so  dreadfully  fi^ighted  they  were,  that  they  kept  out 
of  sight  further  and  further,  till  at  last,  our  men  following  them, 
and  every  day  almost  killing  and  wounding  some  of  them,  they 
kept  up  in  the  woods  and  hollow  places  so  much,  that  it  re- 
duced them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of  food ;  and  many 
were  afterwards  found  dead -in  the  woods,  without  any  hurt, 
but  merely  starved  to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts  relent,  and 
pity  moved  them ;  especially  the  Spaniard  governor,  who  was 
the  most  gentlemanlike,  generous-minded  man  that  ever  I  met 
with  in  my  life ;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to  take  one  of 
them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  understand  what  they  meant,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  to  go  among  them, 
and  see  if  they  might  be  brought  to  some  conditions,  that  might 
be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives,  and  do  us  no  spoil. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  could  be  taken;  but 
being  weak,  and  half-starved,  one  of  them  was  at  last  surprised, 
and  made  a  prisoner ;  he  was  sullen  at  first,  and  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink;  but  finding  himself  kindly  used,  and  victuals 
given  him,  and  no  violence  offered  him,  he  at  last  grew  tract- 
able and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked  often  with  him, 
and  told  him  how  kind  the  x)thers  would  be  to  them  all ;  that 
they  would  not  only  save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  a 
part  of  the  island  to  live  in,  provided  they  would  give  satisfac- 
tion, that  they  should  keep  in  their  own  bounds,  and  not  come 
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beyond  them,  to  injure  or  prejudice  others;  and  that  they 
should  have  corn  given  them,  to  plant  and  make  it  grow  for 
their  bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for  their  present  sub- 
sistence ;  and  old  Friday  bade  the  fellow  go  and  talk  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  hear  what  they  said  to  it ;  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  immediately  they  should  all  be 
destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled,  and  reduced  in 
number  to  about  thirty-seven,  closed  with  the  proposal  at  the 
first  offer,  and  begged  to  have  some  food  given  them ;  upon 
which  twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  well  armed,  and 
three  Indian  slaves,  and  old  Friday,  marched  to  the  place 
where  they  were  ;  the  three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  large 
quantity  of  bread,  and  some  rice  boiled  up  to  cakes,  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  three  live  goats ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  go 
to  the  side  of  an  hill,  where  they  sat  down,  eat  the  provisions 
very  thankfully,  and  were  the  most  faithful  fellows,  to  their 
words  that  could  be  thought  of;  for,  except  when  they  came 
to  beg  victuals  and  directions,  they  never  came  out  of  their 
bounds ;  and  there  they  lived  when  I  came  to  the  island,  and  I 
went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  corn,  make  bread,  breed 
tame  goats,  and  milk  them ;  they  wanted  nothing  but  wives, 
and  they  soon  would  have  been  a  nation  :  they  were  confined 
to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks  behind  them, 
and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea  before  them,  on  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  island ;  they  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  very 
good  and  fruitful ;  for  they  had  a  piece  of  land  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades,  such  as  I 
made  for  myself;  and  gave  among  them  twelve  hatchets,  and 
three  or  four  knives  ;  and  there  they  lived  the  most  subjected 
innocent  creatures  that  were  ever  heard  of. 

After  this  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  with 
respect  to  the  savages,  till  I  came  to  revisit  them,  which  was 
in  about  two  years ;  not  but  that  now  and  then  some  canoes 
of  savages  came  on  shore  for  their  triumphal,  unnatural  feasts ; 
but  as  they  were  of  several  nations,  and,  perhaps,  had  never 
heard  of  those  that  came  before,  or  the  reason  of  it,  they  did 
not  make  any  search  or  inquiry  after  their  countrymen  ;  and  if 
they  had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  them  to  have  found 
them  out. 

23 
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Thus,  I  think>  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  all  that  happened 
to  them,  to  my  return,  at  least,  that  was  worth  notice,  Tbe 
Indians,  or  savages,  were  wonderfully  civilized  by  them,  and 
they  frequently  went  among  them ;  but  forbid,  on  pain  oi 
death,  any  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  because  they  vrouM 
not  have  their  settlement  betrayed  again. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  viz.,  that  they  taught  the 
savages  to  make  wicker-work,  or  baskets ;  but  they  soon  out- 
did their  masters ;  for  they  made  abundance  of  most  ingenioas 
things  in  wicker-work ;  particularly  all  sorts  of  baskets,  sie^ts, 
bird-cages,  cupboards,  etc.,  as  also  chairs,  to  sit  on,  stook 
beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of  other  things,  being  veiy  in- 
genious at  such  work,  when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way 
of  it. 

My  coming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these  people,  because 
we  furnished  them  with  knives,  scissors,  spades,  shovels,  pick- 
axes, and  all  things  of  that  kind  which  they  could  want. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that 
they  came,  at  last,  to  build  up  their  huts,  or  houses,  very  hand- 
somely ;  raddling,  or  working  it  up  like  basket-work  all  the 
way  round,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuit}. 
and  looked  very  odd ;  but  was  an  exceeding  good  fence,  as  well 
against  heat  as  against  all  sorts  of  vermin ;  and  our  men  were 
so  taken  with  it,  that  they  got  the  wild  savages  to  come  and 
do  the  like  for  them ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  see  the  tvo 
Englishmen's  colonies,  they  looked,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they 
lived  all  like  bees  in  a  hive ;  and  as  for  Will  Atkins,  who  ^^^s 
now  become  a  very  industrious,  necessary,  and  sober  fellow,  he 
had  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  basket-work,  as  I  believe  v3S 
never  seen.  It  was  120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  I  mea- 
sured by  my  steps  ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as  a  basket, 
in  panels  or  squares,  thirty-two  in  number,  and  very  strong, 
standing  about  seven  feet  high :  in  the  middle  was  another  not 
above  twenty-two  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  being  eight 
square  in  its  form,  and  in  the  eight  comers  stood  eight  very 
strong  posts,  round  the  top  of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces, 
joined  together  with  wooden  pins,  from  which  he  raised  a 
pyramid  before  the  roof  of  eight  rafters,  very  handsome,  I 
assure  you,  and  joined  together  very  well,  though  he  had  no 
nails,  and  only  a  few  iron  pikes,  which  he  had  made  himseli 
too,  out  of  the  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and  indeed,  this 
leiiow  shewed  abundance  of  ingenuity  in  several  things  which 
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he  had  no  knowledge  of;  he  made  himself  a  forge,  with  a  pair 
of  wooden  bellows  to  blow  the  lire ;  he  made  himself  charcoal 
for  his  work,  and  he  formed  out  of  one  of  the  irofi  crows  a 
middling  good  anvil  to  hammer  upon  ;  in  this  manner  he  made 
many  things,  but  especially  hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and 
hinges.  But  to  return  to  the  house ;  after  he  pitched  the 
roof  of  his  innermost  tent,  he  worked  it  up  between  the  rafters 
with  basket-work,  so  firm,  and  thatched  that  over  again  so 
ingeniously  with  rice  straw,  and  over  that  a  large  leaf  of  a  tree, 
\vhich  covered  the  top,  that  his  house  was  as  dry  as  if  it  had 
been  tiled  or  slated.  Indeed  he  owned  that  the  savages  made 
the  basket-work  for  him. 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered,  as  a  lean-to,  all  round  this 
inner  apartment,  and  long  rafters  lay  from  the  thirty-two 
angles  to  the  top  posts  of  the  inner  house,  being  about  twenty 
feet  distant ;  so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a  walk  within  the 
outer  wicker-wall,  and  without  the  inner,  near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the  same  wicker-work, 
but  much  fairer,  and  divided  into  six  apartments,  for  that  he 
had  six  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there 
was  a  door ;  first,  into  the  entry,  or  coming  into  the  main  tent ; 
and  another  door  into  the  space  or  walk  that  was  round  it ;  so 
that  this  walk  was  also  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  which 
served  not  only  for  a  retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  necessaries 
which  the  family  had  occasion  for.  These  six  spaces  not  taking 
up  the  whole  circumference,  what  other  apartments  the  outer 
circle  had,  were, thus  ordered:  as  soon  as  you  were  in  at  the 
door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  short  passage  straight  before 
you  to  the  door  of  the  inner  house ;  but  on  either  side  was  a 
wicker  partition,  and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  you  went,  first,  into 
a  large  room  or  store-house,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  through  that  into  another  not  quite  so  long :  so 
that  in  the  outer  circle  were  ten  handsome  rooms,  six  of  which 
were  only  to  be  come  at  through  the  apartments  of  the  inner 
tent,  and  served  as  closets  or  retired  rooms  to  the  respective 
chambers  of  the  inner  circle ;  and  four  large  warehouses  or 
barns,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  which  went  in  through 
one  another,  two  on  either  hand  of  the  passage  that  led  through 
the  outer  door  to  the  inner  tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe,  was  never  seen  in  the 
world ;  nor  an  house  or  tent  so  neatly  contrived,  much  less  so 
built :  in  this  great  bee-hive  lived  the  three  families ;  that  is  to 
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say.  Will  Atkins,  and  his  companions ;  the  third  was  killed,  bnt 
his  wife  remained  with  three  children ;  for  she  was,  it  seems, 
big  with  child  when  he  died ;  and  the  other  two  were  not  at  all 
backward  to  give  the  widow  her  full  share  of  everything,  I 
mean,  as  to  their  com,  milk,  grapes,  etc.,  and  when  they  kilkd 
a  kid,  or  found  a  turtle  on  the  shore ;  so  that  they  all  lived  well 
enough,  though  it  was  true,  they  were  not  so  industrious  as  the 
other  two,  as  has  been  observed  already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted,  viz.,  that  as  for  reli- 
gion, I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  of  that  kind 
among  them;  they  pretty  often,  indeed,  put  one  another  in 
mind,  that  there  was  a  God,  by  the  very  common  method  of 
seamen,  viz.,  swearing  by  His  name;  nor  were  their  poor, 
ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better  for  having  been  married 
to  Christians,  as  we  must  call  them ;  for  as  they  knew  very 
little  of  God  themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  discourse  with  their  wives  about  a  God,  or  to 
talk  anything  to  them  concerning  religion. 

The  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I  can  say  the  wves 
had  made  from  them,  was,  that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak 
English  pretty  well ;  and  sJl  the  children  they  had,  which  were 
near  twenty  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak  English  too,  from  their 
first  learning  to  speak,  though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  ven* 
broken  manner,  like  their  mothers.  There  were  none  of  those 
children  above  six  years  old  when  I  came  thither ;  for  it  i»^' 
not  much  above  seven  years  that  they  had  fetched  these  five 
savage  ladies  over,  but  they  had  all  been  pretty  fruitfiil,  for  they 
had  all  children,  more  or  less.  I  think  the  cook's  mate's  wife 
was  big  of  her  sixth  child ;  and  the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort 
of  well  governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest  and  decent, 
helpful  to  one  another,  mighty  observant  and  subject  to  thar 
masters,  I  cannot  call  them  husbands ;  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  reb'gion,  and  to  be 
legally  married;  both  of  which  were  happily  brought  aW 
afterwards  by  my  means,  or,  at  least,  by  the  consequence  of  my 
coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony  in  general,  and 
pretty  much  of  my  five  renegade  Englishmen,  I  must  say  some- 
thing of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  main  body  of  the  family  I 
and  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents  also  remarkable 
^\^  enough. 

T  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them  about  their  circum- 
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stances,  when  they  were  among  the  savages:   they  told  me 
readily,  that  they  had  no  instances  to  give  of  their  application 
or  ingenuity  in  that  country  :  that  they  were  a  poor,  miserable, 
dejected  handful  of  people ;  that  if  means  had  been  put  into 
their  hands,  they  had  yet  so  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
and   so  sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  starving.     One  of  them,  a  grave  and 
very  sensible  man,  told  me,  he  was  convinced  they  were  in  the 
wrong ;  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  give  up  them- 
selves to  their  misery,  but  always  to  take  hold  of  the  helps 
which  reason  offered,  as  well  for  present  support,  as  for  future 
deliverance;    he  told  me,  that  grief  was  the  most  senseless, 
insignificant  passion  in  the  world ;   for  that  it  regarded  only 
things  past,  which  were  generally  impossible  to  be  recalled  or 
to  be  remedied,  but  had  no  view  to  things  to  come,  and  had  no 
share  in  anything  that  looked  like  deliverance,  but  rather  added 
to  the  afHiction  than  proposed  a  remedy ;  and  upon  this,  he  re- 
peated a  Spanish  proverb ;  which,  though  I  cannot  repeat  in 
just  the  same  words  that  he  spoke  it,  yet  I  remember  I  made  it 
into  an  English  proverb  of  my  own,  thus  : 

*  In  trouble  to  be  troubled, 
Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled.' 

He  then  ran  on  in  remarks  upon  all  the  little  improvements  I 
had  made  in  my  solitude,  my  unwearied  application,  as  he  called 
it,  and  how  I  had  made  a  condition,  which,  in  its  circumstances, 
was  at  first  much  worse  than  theirs,  a  thousand  times  more 
happy  than  theirs  was,  even  now,  when  they  were  all  together : 
he  told  me,  it  was  remarkable,  that  Englishmen  had  a  greater 
presence  of  mind,  in  their  distress,  than  any  people  that  ever 
he  met  with ;  that  their  unhappy  nation,  and  the  Portuguese, 
were  the  worst  men  in  the  world  to  struggle  with  misfortunes ; 
for  that  their  first  step  in  dangers,  after  common  efforts  are 
over,  was  always  to  despair,  lie  down  under  it  and  die,  without 
rousing  their  thoughts  up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape. 

I  told  him,  their  case  and  mine  differed  exceedingly ;  that 
they  were  cast  upon  the  shore  without  necessaries,  without 
supply  of  food,  or  of  present  sustenance,  till  they  could  provide 
it :  that  it  is  true,  I  had  this  disadvantage  and  discomfort,  that 
I  was  alone ;  but  then  the  supplies  I  had  providentially  thrown 
into  my  hands,  by  the  unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  shore, 
was  such  a  help  as  would  have  encouraged  any  creature  in  the 
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world  to  have  applied  himself  as  I  had  done.  '  Seignior,'  says 
the  Spaniard,  *  had  we  poor  Spaniards  been  in  your  case,  we 
should  never  have  gotten  half  those  things  out  of  the  ship  as 
you  did :  nay,'  says  he,  '  we  should  never  have  found  means  to 
have  gotten  a  raft  to  carry  them,  or  to  have  gotten  a  raft  or. 
shore  without  boat  or  sail ;  and  how  much  less  should  we  have 
done,*  said  he,  '  if  any  of  us  had  been  alone !'  Well,  I  d^red 
him  to  abate  his  compliment,  and  go  on  with  the  history  of 
their  coming  on  shore  where  they  landed.  He  told  nie,  the}* 
unhappily  landed  at  a  place  where  there  were  people  withoc: 
provisions :  whereas,  had  they  had  the  common  sense  to  ha\-e 
put  off  to  sea  again,  and  gone  to  another  island  a  little  further, 
they  had  found  provisions,  though  without  people ;  there  being 
an  island  that  way,  as  they  had  been  told,  where  there  were 
provisions,  though  no  people ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Si>aniards 
of  Trinidad  had  frequently  been  there,  and  filled  the  island  wth 
goats  and  hogs  at  several  times ;  where  they  have  bred  in  such 
multitudes,  and  where  turtle  and  sea  fowls  were  in  such  plent}, 
that  they  could  have  been  in  no  want  of  flesh,  though  they  had 
found  no  bread  ;  whereas  here  they  were  only  sustained  with  a 
few  roots  and  herbs,  which  they  understood  not,  and  which  had 
no  substance  in  them,  and  which  the  inhabitants  gave  them 
sparingly  enough,  and  who  could  treat  them  no  better,  unless 
they  would  turn  cannibals,  and  eat  men's  flesh,  which  was  the 
great  dainty  of  the  country. 

They  gave  me  an  account  how  many  ways  they  strove  io 
civilize  the  savages  they  were  with,  and  to  teach  them  rational 
customs  in  the  ordinary  way  of  living ;  but  in  vain ;  and  how 
they  retorted  it  upon  them,  as  unjust,  that  they  who  came 
thither  for  assistance  and  support,  should  attempt  to  set  up  for 
instructors  of  those  that  gave  them  bread ;  intimating,  it  seems, 
that  none  should  set  up  for  the  instructors  of  others,  but  those 
who  could  live  without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  of  the  extremities  they  were 
driven  to ;  how  sometimes  they  were  many  days  without  any 
food  at  all ;  the  island  they  were  upon  being  inhabited  by  a  son 
of  savages  that  lived  more  indolent,  and,  for  that  reason,  were 
less  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  they  had  reason 
to  believe  others  were  in  the  same  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet 
they  found  that  these  savages  were  less  ravenous  and  voracious, 
than  those  who  had  better  supplies  of  food. 

Ako  they  added,  that  they  could  not   but   see  with   what 
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demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  governing  Provi- 
dence of  God  directs  the  event  of  things  in  the  world  ;  which, 
they  said,  appeared  in  their  circumstances ;  for  if,  pressed  by 
the  hardships  they  were  under,  and  the  barrenness  of  the 
country  where  they  were,  they  had  searched  after  a  better  place 
to  live  in,  they  had  then  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  relief  that 
happened  to  them  by  my  means. 

Then  they  gave  me  an  account,  how  the  savages,  whom  they 
lived  among,  expected  them  to  go  out  with  them  into  their 
wars ;  and  it  was  true,  that,  as  they  had  fire-arms  with  them, 
had  they  not  had  the  disaster  to  Iosq  their  ammunition,  they 
should  not  have  been  serviceable  only  to  their  friends,  but 
have  made  themselves  terrible  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  but 
being  without  powder  and  shot,  and  in  a  condition,  that  they 
could  not  in  reason  deny  to  go  out  with  their  landlords  to  their 
wars;  when  they  came  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  savages  themselves ;  for  they  neither 
had  bows  nor  arrows,  nor  could  they  use  those  the  savages 
gave  them ;  so  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still,  and 
be  wounded  with  arrows,  till  they  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  their 
enemy ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  three  halberts  they  had  were  of 
use  to  them ;  and  they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  army 
before  them,  with  those  halberts  and  sharpened  sticks  put  into 
the  muzzles  of  their  musquets ;  but  that  for  all  this,  they  were 
sometimes  surrounded  with  multitudes,  and  in  great  danger 
from  their  arrows:    till  at  last  they  found  the  way  to  make 
themselves  large  targets  of  wood,  which  they  covered  with 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names  they  knew  not ;  and  these 
covered  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages ;  that,  notwith- 
standing these,  they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger,  and  were 
once  five  of  them  knocked  down  together,  with  the  clubs  of  the 
savages,  which  was  the  time  when  one  of  them  was  taken  pri- 
soner, that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  reheved.    That 
at  first  they  thought  he  had  been  killed,  but  when  afterwards 
they  heard  he  was  taken  prisoner,  they  were  under  the  greatest 
grief  imaginable,  and  would  willingly  have  all  ventured  their 
lives  to  have  rescued  him. 

They  told  me,  that  when  they  were  so  knocked  down,  the 
rest  of  their  company  rescued  them,  and  stood  over  them  fight- 
ing, till  they  were  come  to  themselves,  •  all  but  he  who  they 
thought  had  been  dead ;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberts  and  pieces,  standing  close  together  in  a  hney 
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world  to  have  applied  himself  as  I  had/^/'  ^  beating  do^ii  all 
the  Spaniard,  *had  we  poor  SpaniafJ  •-  .  their  enemies,  but 
should  never  have  gotten  half  tho?' .-  ,  "*  ^th  the  loss  of  their 
you  did :  nay/  says  he,  *  we  shop*  nim  alive,  carried  off 

have  gotten  a  raft  to  carry  th    .     *     in  my  former, 
shore  without  boat  or  sail ;  a  how  they  were  surprised 

done,'  said  he,  '  if  any  of  u'  and  companion  in  misery, 

him  to  abate  his  compl-  .       ared  by  wild   beasts  of  the 

their  coming  on  shore  •  ad,  yet  how  more  and  more 

unhappily  landed  at  '  ^   account  he  gave  them  of  his 

provisions :  wherea**  ^s  a  Christian  in  a  place  near,  mach 
put  off  to  sea  agai*  ^,  and  had  humanity  enough,  to  contri- 
they  had  found      .ance. 

an  island  tha*^  ^  how  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
provisions,  t^  ^/,eni,  and  at  the  appearance  of  loaves  of  bread, 
of  Trinidar*;,^^^  not  seen  since  their  coming  to  that  miserable 
goats  ancf  .Ajj  ^fjten  they  crossed  it,  and  blessed  it  as  bread  sent 
multitr  ->^;i ;  and  what  a  reviving  cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits 
that  ^' '^'l^ii\  as  also,  of  the  other  things  I  had  sent  for  their 
four  /y-^J^nd,  after  all,  they  would  have  told  me  something  of 
fe'  ^fj/fhey  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a  boat  and  pilots  to  carry 
r   /^^i^ay  to  the  person  and  place  from  whence  all  these  new 
/>^rts  came ;  but  they  told  me,  it  was  impossible  to  express 
/^  ^ords ;  for  their  excessive  joy  driving  them  to  unbecoming 
^jL^vagances,  they  had  no  way  to  describe  them,  but  by  telling 
^  that  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no  way  to  give  vent 
^  their  passion,  suitable  to  the  sense  that  was  upon  them ; 
jjjat  in  some  it  worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another  ;  and  that 
5ome  of  them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy,  would  burst  out  into 
tears ;  others  be  half  mad,  and  others  immediately  faint.     This 
discourse  extremely  affected  me,  and  called  to  my  mind  Friday's 
ecstasy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the  poor  people's  ecstasy, 
when  I  took  them  up  at  sea,  after  their  ship  was  on  fire ;  the 
mate  of  the  ship's  joy,  when  he  found  himself  delivered  in  the 
place  where  he  expected  to  perish ;  and  my  own  joy,  when  after 
twenty-eight  years'  captivity,  I  found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry 
me  to  my  own  country. 

All  these  things  made  me  more  sensible  of  the  relation  of  these 
poor  men,  and  more  affected  with  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  things,  as  I  found 
them,  I  must  relate  the  heads  of  what  I  did  for  these  people, 
and  the  condition  in  which  I  left  them.     It  w^s  their  opinion, 
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and  mine  too,  that  they  would  be  troubled  no  more  with  the 
savages ;  or  that,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  able  to  cut  them 
off,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  as  before  ;  so  that  they  had  no 
concern  about  that.  Then  I  entered  into  a  serious  discourse 
^th  the  Spaniard,  whom  I  called  governor,  about  their  stay  in 
the  island  ;  for  as  I  was  not  come  to  carry  any  of  them  off,  so  it 
•would  not  be  just  to  carry  off  some,  and  leave  others,  who  perhaps 
-would  be  unwilling  to  stay  if  their  strength  was  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  told  them,  I  came  to  establish  them 
there,  not  to  remove  them  ;  and  then  I  let  them  know,  that  I 
had  brought  with  me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them.  That  I 
had  been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all  things 
necessary,  as  well  for  their  convenience  as  their  defence ;  and 
that  I  had  such  particular  persons  with  me,  as  well  to  increase 
and  recruit  their  number,  as  by  the  particular  necessary  employ- 
ments which  they  were  bred  to,  being  artificers,  to  assist  them 
in  those  things  in  which,  at  present,  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus  to  them  ;  and 
before  I  delivered  to  them  the  stores  I  had  brought,  I  asked 
them,  one  by  one,  if  they  had  entirely  forgot  and  buried  the 
first  animosities  that  had  been  among  them,  and  could  shake 
hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a  strict  friendship,  and 
union  of  interest,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more  misunder- 
standings or  jealousies. 

William  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness  and  good- 
humour,  said,  They  had  met  with  afflictions  enough  to  make 
them  all  sober,  and  enemies  enough  to  make  them  all  friends. 
That,  for  his  part,  he  would  live  and  die  with  them  ;  and  was 
so  far  from  designing  anything  against  the  Spaniards,  that,  he 
owned,  they  had  done  nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  bad 
humour  made  necessary,  and  what  he  would  have  done,  and, 
perhaps,  much  worse,  in  their  case:  and  that  he  would  ask 
their  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the  foolish  and  brutish  things 
he  had  done  to  them ;  and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of 
living  on  terms  of  entire  friendship  and  union  with  them  ;  and 
would  do  anything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  convince  them  of  it : 
and  as  for  going  to  England,  he  cared  not  if  he  did  not  go 
thither  these  twenty  years. 

The  Spaniards  said,  they  had,  indeed,  at  first,  disarmed  and 
excluded  William  Atkins,  and  his  two  countrymen,  for  their  ill- 
conduct,  as  they  had  let  me  know.  And  they  appealed  to  me, 
for  the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so ;  but  that  William 
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Atkins  had  behaved  himself  so  bravely  in  the  great  fight  they 
had  with  the  savages,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  and  had 
showed  himself  so  faithful  to,  and  concerned  for  the  general 
interest  of  them  all,  that  they  had  forgotten  all  that  was  past, 
and  thought  he  merited  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries,  as  any  of  them ;  and  that  they  had 
testified  their  satisfaction  in  him,  by  committing  the  command 
to  him,  next  to  the  governor  himself;  and  as  they  had  an  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  all  his  countrymen,  so  they  acknowledgedt 
they  had  merited  that   confidence,  by  all  the  methods  that 
honest  men  could  merit  to  be  valued  and  trusted  :  and  they 
most  heartily  embraced  the  occasion  of  giving  me  this  assur- 
ance, that  they  would  never  have  any  interest  separate  from  one 
another. 

Upon  these  frank  and  open  declarations  of  friendship,  we 
appointed  the  next  day  to  dine  all  together;  and  indeed  we 
made  a  splendid  feast.  I  caused  the  ship's  cook  and  his  mate 
to  come  on  shore,  and  dress  our  dinner ;  and  the  old  cook's 
mate  we  had  on  shore  assisted.  We  brought  on  shore  sis 
pieces  of  good  beef,  and  four  pieces  of  pork,  out  of  the  ship  s 
provision,  with  our  punch-bowl,  and  materials  to  fill  it ;  and  in 
particular,  I  gave  them  ten  bottles  of  French  claret,  and  ten 
bottles  of  English  beer ;  things  that  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor 
the  Englishmen,  had  tasted  for  many  years ;  and  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  they  were  exceeding  glad  of. 

The  Spaniards  added  to  our  feast  five  whole  kids,  which 
the  cooks  roasted ;  and  three  of  them  were  sent  covered  up 
close,  on  board  our  ship  to  the  seamen,  that  they  might  feast  on 
fresh  meat  firom  on  snore,  as  we  did  with  their  salt  meat  from 
on  board. 

After  this  feast,  at  which  we  were  very  innocently  merrj',  I 
brought  out  my  cargo  of  goods,  wherein,  that  there  might  be  no 
dispute  about  dividing,  I  showed  them  that  there  was  sufficient 
for  them  all ;  and  desired,  that  they  might  all  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for  wearing ;  that  is  to  say, 
equal  when  made  up.  As,  first,  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to 
make  every  one  of  them  four  shirts ;  and,  at  the  Spaniard's 
request,  afterwards  made  them  up  six ;  these  were,  exceeding 
comfortable  to  them,  having  been  what,  as  I  may  say,  they  had 
long  since  forgot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear  them. 

I  allotted  the  thin  English  stufifs,  which  I  mentioned  before, 
to  make  everyone  a  light  coat,  like  a  frock,  which  I  judged 
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fittest  for  the  heat  of  the  season,  cool  and  loose  ;  and  ordered, 
that  whenever  they  decayed,  they  should  make  more,  as  they 
thought  fit.   The  like  for  pumps,  shoes,  stockings,  and  hats,  etc. 

I  cannot  express  what  pleasure,  what  satisfaction,  sat  upon 
the  countenances  of  all  these  poor  men,  when  they  saw  the  care 
I  had  taken  of  them,  and  how  well  I  had  furnished  them  :  they 
told  me,  I  was  a  father  to  them;  and  that,  having  such  a 
correspondent  as  I  was,  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  it 
would.make  them  forget  that  they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place; 
and  they  all  voluntarily  engaged  to  me,  not  to  leave  the  place 
without  my  consent. 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  I  had  brought  with  me; 
particularly  the  tailor,  the  smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  all  of 
them  most  necessary  people ;  but  above  all,  my  general  artificer, 
than  whom  they  could  not  name  anything  that  was  more  need- 
ful to  them ;  and  the  tailor,  to  show  his  concern  for  them,  went 
to  work  immediately,  and  with  my  leave,  made  them  everyone 
a  shirt  the  first  thing  he  did ;  and,  which  was  still  more,  he 
taught  the  women  not  only  how  to  sew  and  stitch,  and  use  the 
needle,  but  made  them  assist  to  make  the  shirts  for  their  hus- 
bands, and  for  all  the  rest. 

As  for  the  carpenters,  I  scarce  need  mention  how  useful 
they  were,  for  they  took  in  pieces  all  my  clumsy,  unhandy 
things,  and  made  them  clever,  convenient  tables,  stools,  bed- 
steads, cupboards,  lockers,  shelves,  and  everything  they  wanted 
of  that  kind. 

But,  to  let  them  see  how  nature  made  artificers  at  first,  I 
carried  the  carpenters  to  see  William  Atkins's  basket-house,  as 
I  called  it ;  and  they  both  owned,  they  never  saw  an  instance  of 
such  natural  ingenuity  before  ;  nor  anything  so  regular,  and  so 
handily  built,  at  least  of  its  kind :  and  one  of  them,  when  he 
saw  it,  after  musing  a  good  while,  turning  about  to  me,  '  I  am 
sure,'  says  he,  *  that  man  has  no  need  of  us;  you  need  do  nothing 
but  give  him  tools.' 

Then  I  brought  them  out  all  my  store  of  tools,  and  gave 
every  man  a  digging  spade,  a  shovel,  and  a  rake,  for  we  had  no 
harrows  or  ploughs  ;  and,  to  every  separate  place,  a  pick-axe,  a 
crow,  a  broad-axe,  and  a  saw;  always  appointing,  that  as 
often  as  any  were  broken,  or  worn  out,  they  should  be  sup- 
plied, without  grudging,  out  of  the  general  stores  that  I  left 
behind. 

Nails,  staples,  hinges,  hammers,  chisels,  knives,  scissors,  and 
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all  sorts  of  tools  and  iron-work,  they  had  without  tale,  as  they 
required ;  for  no  man  would  care  to  take  more  than  they  wanted; 
and  he  must  be  a  fool  that  would  waste  or  spoil  them,  on  any 
account  whatever.  And  for  the  use  of  the  smith,  I  left  two 
tons  of  unwrought  iron  for  a  supply. 

My  magazine  of  powder  and  arms,  which  I  brought  them, 
was  such  even  to  profusion,  that  they  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
them ;  for  now  they  could  march  as  I  used  to  do,  with  a 
musquet  upon  each  shoulder,  if  there  was  occasion  ;  and.  were 
able  to  fight  looo  savages,  if  they  had  but  some  little  advan- 
tages of  situation ;  which  also  they  could  not  miss  of,  if  they 
had  occasion. 

I  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man  whose  mother 
was  starved  to  death,  and  the  maid  aJso  ;  she  was  a  sober,  well- 
educated,  religious  young  woman,  and  behaved  so  inoffensively, 
that  everyone  gave  her  a  good  word.  She  had,  indeed,  an 
unhappy  life  with  us,  there  being  no  woman  in  the  ship  but 
herself;  but  she  bore  it  with  patience.  After  a  while,  seeing 
things  so  well  ordered,  and  in  so  fine  a  way  of  thriving  upon  my 
island,  and  considering  that  they  had  neither  business  nor  ac- 
quaintance in  the  East  Indies,  nor  reason  for  taking  so  long  a 
voyage ;  I  say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them  came  to  me, 
and  desired  I  would  give  them  leave  to  remain  on  the  island, 
and  be  entered  among  my  family,  as  they  called  it. 

I  agreed  to  it  readily ;  and  they  had  a  little  plot  of  ground 
allotted  to  them,  where  they  had  three  tents  or  houses  set  up, 
surrounded  with  a  basket-work,  palisaded  like  Atkins's,  and 
adjoining  to  his  plantation ;  their  tents  were  contrived  so,  that 
they  had  each  ot  them  a  room,  a  part  to  lodge  in,  and  a  middle 
tent,  like  a  great  store-house,  to  lay  all  their  goods  in,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  in.  And  now  the  other  two  Englishmen  moved 
their  habitation  to  the  same  place;  and  so  the  island  was 
divided  into  three  colonies,  and  no  more  ;  viz..  The  Spaniards, 
with  old  Friday,  and  the  first  servants,  at  my  old  habitation 
under  the  hill,  which  was,  in  a  word,  the  capital  city,  and  where 
they  had  so  enlarged  and  extended  their  works,  as  well  under  as 
on  the  outside  of  the  hill,  that  they  lived,  though  perfectly  con- 
cealed, yet  fiill  at  large.  Never  was  there  such  a  little  city  in  a 
wood,  and  so  hid,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  For  I 
verily  believe,  looo  men  might  have  ranged  the  island  a  month, 
and,  if  they  had  not  known  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  looked 
on  purpose  for  it,  they  would  not  have  found  it ;  for  the  trees 
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stood  so  thick,  and  so  close,  and  grew  so  fast  matted  into  one 
another,  that  nothing  but  cutting  them  down  first  could  discover 
the  place,  except  the .  two  narrow  entrances  where  they  went  in 
and  out,  could  be  found;  which  was  not  very  easy.  One  of 
them  was  just  down  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  side  of  the 
creek  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  above  200  yards  to  the  place  ;  and 
the  other  was  up  the  ladder  at  twice,  as  I  have  already  formerly 
described  it ;  and  they  had  a  large  wood  thick  planted,  also  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  contained  above  an  acre,  which  grew 
apace,  and  covered  the  place  from  all  discovery  there,  with  only 
one  narrow  place  between  two  trees,  not  easy  to  be  discovered, 
to  enter  on  that  side. 

The  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins's,  where  there  were 
four  families  of  Englishmen,  I  mean  those  I  had  left  there,  with 
their  wives  and  children ;  three  savages  that  were  slaves,  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  Englishman  that  was  killed ;  the 
young  man  and  the  maid ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of 
her  also,  before  we  went  away.    There  were  also  the  two  car- 
penters and  the  tailor,  who  I  brought  with-  me  for  them ;  also 
the  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to  them,  especially  as 
the  gunsmith,  to  take  care  of  their  arms ;  and  my  other  man, 
whom  I  called  Jack  of  all  trades;  who  was  himself  as  good 
almost  as  twenty  men,  for  he  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious 
fellow,  but  a  very  merry  fellow ;  and  before  I  went  away,  we 
married  him  to  the  honest  maid  that  came  with  the  youth  in  the 
ship,  whom  I  mentioned  before. 

And  now  I  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings  me  naturally  to  say 
something  of  the  French  ecclesiastic  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  out  of  the  ship's  crew,  whom  I  took  at  sea.  It  is  true,  this 
man  was  a  Roman,  and  perhaps,  it  may  give  offence  to  some 
hereafter,  if  I  leave  anything  extraordinary  upon  record,  of  a 
man,  whom,  before  I  begin,  I  must  (to  set  him  out  in  just 
colours)  represent  in  terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantage, 
in  the  account  of  Protestants ;  as  first,  that  he  was  a  Papist ; 
secondly,  a  Popish  priest;  and,  thirdly,  a  French  Popish 
priest. 

But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a  due  character;  and 
I  must  say,  he  was  a  grave,  sober,  pious,  and  most  religious 
person ;  exact  in  his  life,  extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary 
in  almost  everything  he  did.  What,  then,  can  anyone  say 
against  my  being  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  man,  not- 
withstandmg  his  profession  ?    Though  it  may  be  my  opinion. 
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perhaps,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  others,  who  shall  read  tiiis, 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse  with  him,  after  he  had 
agreed  to  go  with  me  to  the  East  Indies,  I  found  reason  to 
delight  exceedingly  in  his  conversation.  And  he  first  began  with 
me  about  religion,  in  the  most  obliging  manner  imaginable. 

*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  you  have  not  only,  under  God  *  (and  at  that  he 
crossed  his  breast)  *  saved  my  life,  but  you  have  admitted  me  to 
go  this  voyage  in  your  ship,  and  by  your  obhging  civility,  have 
taken  me  into  your  family,  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  fi-ee 
conversation.  Now,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  you  see  by  my  habit  what 
my  profession  is ;  and  I  guess  by  your  nation,  what  yours  is :  I 
may  think  it  is  my  duty,  and  doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use  my 
utmost  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  to  bring  all  the  souls  that 
I  can  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
doctrine ;  but,  as  I  am  here  under  your  permission,  and  in  your 
family,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  your  kindness,  as  well  as  in 
decency  and  good  manners,  to  be  under  your  government ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not,  without  your  leave,  enter  into  any  debates 
on  the  points  of  religion,  in  which  we  may  not  agree,  further  than 
you  shall  give  me  leave.' 

I  told  him,  his  carriage  was  so  modest,  that  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true,  we  were  such  people  as  they  call 
heretics ;  but  that  he  was  not  the  first  Catholic  that  I  had  con- 
versed with,  without  falling  into  any  inconveniences,  or  carrjing 
the  questions  to  any  height  in  debate  ;  that  he  should  not  find 
himself  the  worse  used  for  being  of  a  difiTerent  opinion  from  us ; 
and  if  we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on  either  side, 
upon  that  score,  it  would  be  his  fault,  not  ours. 

He  replied,  That  he  thought  our  conversation  might  be  easily 
separated  from  disputes ;  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  cap 
principles  with  every  man  he  discoursed  with ;  and  that  he 
rather  desired  me  to  converse  with  him  as  a  gentleman,  than  as 
a  religieux :  that  if  I  would  give  him  leave,  at  any  time,  to  dis- 
course upon  religious  subjects,  he  would  readily  comply  with  it; 
and  that  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  allow  him  also  to 
defend  his  own  opinions,  as  well  as  he  could :  but  that,  without 
my  leave,  he  would  not  break  in  upon  me  with  any  such 
thing. 

He  told  me  further,  that  he  would  not  cease  to  do  all  that 
became  him  in  his  office,  as  a  priest,  as  well  as  a  private  Chris- 
tian, to  procure  the  good  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  all  that 
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was  in  her ;  and  though,  perhaps,  we  would  not  join  with  him, 
and  he  could  not  pray  with  us,  he  hoped  he  might  pray  for  us, 
which  he  would  do  upon  all  occasions.  In  this  manner  we 
conversed ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  most  obliging  gentlemanlike  be- 
haviour, so  he  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good 
sense,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
many  extraordinary  events  of  it ;  of  many  adventures  which  had 
befallen  him  in  the  few  years  that  he  had  been  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  this  was  very  remarkable;  viz.,  That 
during  the  voyage  he  was  now  engaged  in,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  five  times  shipped  and  unshipped,  and  never  to  gb  to 
the  place  whither  any  of  the  ships  he  was  in  were  at  first  de- 
signed* That  his  first  intent  was,  to  have  gone  to  Martinico  ; 
and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  thither  at  St.  Maloes ; 
but  being  forced  into  Lisbon  in  bad  weather,  the  ship  received 
some  damage,  by  running  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload  her  cargo  there.  That  find- 
ing a  Portuguese  ship  there,  bound  to  the  Madeiras  and  ready 
to  sail,. and  supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel  there 
bound  to  Martinico,  he  went  on  board,  in  order  to  sail  to  the 
Madeiras ;  but  the  master  of  the  Portuguese  ship,  being  but  an 
indifferent  mariner,  had  been  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  they 
drove  to  Fial;  where,  however,  he  happened  to  find  a  very 
good  market  for  his  cargo,  which  was  corn ;  and  therefore  re- 
solved not  to  go  to  the  Madeiras,  but  to  load  salt  at  the  Isle  of 
May,  to  go  away  to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no  remedy  in  the 
exigence,  but  to  go  with  the  ship ;  and  had  a  pretty  good  voyage 
as  far  as  the  Banks  (so  they  call  the  place  where  they  catch  the 
fish),  where  meeting  with  a  French  ship  bound  from  France  to 
Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  from  thence  to  Martinico, 
to  carry  provisions,  he  thought  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  his  first  design.  But  when  he  came  to  Quebec, 
the  master  of  the  ship  died,  and  the  ship  proceeded  no  further. 
So  the  next  voyage  he  shipped  himself  for  France,  in  the  ship 
that  was  burnt,  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea,  and  then  shipped 
with  us  for  the  East  Indies,  as  I  have  already  said.  Thus  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  five  voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  it,  in 
one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
further  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other  men's  stories, 
which  have  no  relation  to  my  own.    I  return  to  what  concerns 
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our  affair  in  the  island.  He  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  lie 
lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  upon  the  island ;  and  it 
happened  to  be  just  when  I  was  going  to  visit  the  Englishmeo's 
colony,  at  the  furthest  part  of  the  island ;  I  say,  he  came  to  me, 
and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  that  he  had,  for  two 
or  three  days,  desired  an  opportunity  of  some  discourse  ynth 
me,  which,  he  hoped,  would  not  be  displeasing  to  me,  because 
he  thought  it  might,  in  some  measure,  correspond  with  m 
general  design,  which  was  the  prosperity  of  my  new  colony ; 
and,  perhaps,  might  put  it,  at  least  more  than  he  yet  thought  it 
was,  in  the  way  of  God's  blessings' 

I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  last  part  of  his  discourse ; 
and  turning  a  little  short,  *  How,  Sir,'  said  I,  '  can  it  be  said, 
that  we  are  not  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing,  after  such  visible 
assistances,  and  wonderful  deliverances,  as  we  have  seen  here, 
and  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  large  account  ?' 

*  If  you  had  pleased,  Sir,'  says  he,  with  a  world  of  modesty, 
and  yet  with  great  readiness,  'to  have  heard  me,  you  would 
have  found  no  room  to  have  been  displeased,  much  less  to  think 
so  hard  of  me  that  I  should  suggest,  that  you  have  not  had  wonder- 
ful assistances  and  deliverances.  And,  I  hope,  on  your  behaJf, 
that  you  are  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing,  and  your  design  is 
exceeding  good,  and  will  prosper.  But,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  though 
it  were  more  so,  than  is  even  possible  to  you,  yet  there  may  be 
some  among  you  that  are  not  equally  right  in  their  actions. 
And  you  know,  that  in  the  story  of  Israel,  one  Achan,  in  the 
camp,  removed  God's  blessing  from  them,  and  turned  His  hand 
so  against  them,  that  thirty-six  of  them,  though  not  concerned 
in  the  crime,  were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  and  bore  the 
weight  of  that  punishment.' 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  this  discourse ;  and  told  him  his 

inference  was  so  just,  and  the  whole  design  seemed  so  sincere, 

and  was  really  so  religious  in  its  own  nature,  that  I  was  very 

sorry  I  had  interrupted  him;  and  begged  him  to  go  on.     And, 

in  the  meantime,  because  it  seemed,  that  what  we  had  both  to 

say,  might  take  up  some  time,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  the 

EngUshmen's  plantation,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  wt 

might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.     He  told  me,  he  would  more 

willingly  wait  on  me  thither,  because  there,  partly  the  thing  was 

acted,  which  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  about.     So  we  walked 

on,  and  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  and  plain  with  me,  in  what  he 
had  to  say. 
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'  Why  then,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  lay 
down  a  few  propositions,  as  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to 
say,  that  we  may  not  differ  in  the  general  principles,  though  we 
may  be  of  some  differing  opinions  in  the  practice  of  particulars. 
First,  Sir,  though  we  differ  in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
religion,  and  it  is  very  unhappy  that  it  is  so,  especially  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards ;  yet  there  are  some 
g-eneral  principles  in  which  we  both  agree ;  viz.,  First,  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  this  God,  having  given  us  some  stated 
general  rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we  ought  not  wil- 
lingly and  knowingly  to  offend  Him,  either  by  neglecting  to  do 
what  He  has  commanded,  or  by  doing  what  He  has  expressly 
forbidden ;  and  let  our  different  religions  be  what  they  will,  this 
general  principle  is  readily  owned  by  us  all.  That  the  blessing 
of  God  does  not  ordinarily  follow  a  presumptuous  sinning 
against  his  command  ;  and  every  good  Christian  will  be  affec- 
tionately concerned  to  prevent  any  that  are  under  his  care  living 
in  a  total  neglect  of  God  and  His  commands.  It  is  not  your 
men  being  Protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  of  such, 
that  discharges  me  from  being  concerned  for  their  souls,  and 
from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies  before  me,  that  they  should  hve  in 
as  little  distance  from,  and  enmity  with  their  Maker  as  possible ; 
especially  if  you  give  me  leave  to  meddle  so  far  in  your  circuit.' 

I  could  not  yet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at,  and  told  him  I 
granted  all  he  had  said ;  and  thanked  him,  that  he  would  so 
far  concern  himself  for  us ;  and  begged  he  would  explain  the 
particulars  of  what  he  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua  (to 
take  his  own  parable),  I  might  put  away  the  accursed  thing 
from  us. 

'Why  then,  Sir,'  says  he,  I  'will  take  the  liberty  you  give  me  ; 
and  there  are  three  things,  which,  if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in 
the  way  of  God's  blessing  upon  your  endeavours  here,  and 
which  I  should  rejoice,  for  your  sake,  and  their  own,  to  see  re- 
moved. And,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  promise  myself  that  you  will  fully 
agree  with  me  in  them  all,  as  soon  as  I  name  them  ;  especially, 
because  I  shall  convince  you,  that  every  one  of  them  may,  with 
great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satisfaction,  be  remedied.' 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more  civilities,  but  went 
on.  'First,  Sir,'  says  he,  'you  have  here  foilr  Englishmen,  who 
have  fetched  women  from  among  the  savages,  and  have  taken 
them  as  their  wives,  and  have  had  many  children  by  them  all, 
and  yet  are  not  married  to  them  after  any  stated  legal  manner, 
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as  the  laws  of  God  and  man  require ;  and  therefore  are  yet, 
in  the  sense  of  both,  no  less  than  adulterers,  and  living  in 
adultery.  To  this.  Sir,*  says  he,  *I  know  you  will  object,  that 
there  was  no  clergyman,  or  priest  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  pro- 
fession, to  perform  the  ceremony :  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  or 
paper,  to  write  down  a  contract  of  marriage,  and  have  it 
signed  between  them.  And  I  know  also,  Sir,  what  the  Spaniard 
governor  has  told  you ;  I  mean  of  the  agreement  that  he 
obliged  them  to  make  when  they  took  these  women,  viz. : 
That  they  should  chuse  them  out  by  consent,  and  keep 
separately  to  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  of  a  marriage, 
no  agreement  with  the  women  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  to  keep  them  from  quarrelling. 

*  But,  Sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony '  (so  he 
called  it,  being  a  Roman)  *  consists  not  only  in  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parties  to  take  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  but  in 
the  formal  and  legal  obligation  that  there  is  in  the  contract,  to 
compel  the  man  and  woman,  at  all  times,  to  own  and  acknow^- 
ledge  each  other ;  obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  the  other 
women,  to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  these  subsist ;  and 
on  all  occasions,  as  ability  allows,  to  provide  honestly  for  them, 
and  their  children :  and  to  oblige  the  women  to  the  same,  or 
like  conditions,  mutatis  mutandis,  on  their  side. 

'Now,  Sir,' says  he,  *  these  men  may,  when  they  please,  or  when 
occasion  presents,  abandon  these  women,  disown  their  children, 
leave  them  to  perish,  and  take  other  women,  and  marry  them 
whilst  these  are  living.'  And  here  he  added,  with  some  warmth, 
'How,  Sir,  is  God  honoured  in  this  unlawful  liberty?  And 
how  shall  a  blessing  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place, 
however  good  in  themselves,  and  however  sincere  in  your 
design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present  are  your  subjects, 
under  your  absolute  government  and  dominion,  are  allowed  by 
you  to  live  in  open  adultery  ?' 

I  confess,  I  was  struck  at  the  thing  itself,  but  much  more 
with  the  convincing  arguments  he  supported  it  with :  for  it  was 
certainly  true,  that  though  they  had  no  clergyman  on  the  spot, 
yet  a  formal  contract  on  both  sides,  made  before  witnesses,  and 
confirmed  by  any  token,  which  they  had  all  agreed  to  be  bound 
by,  though  it  had  been  but  the  breaking  a  stick  between  them, 
engaging  the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their  wives  upon  all 
occasions,  and  never  to  abandon  them  or  their  children,  and  the 
vomen  to  the  same  with  their  husbands,  had  been  an  effectual 
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lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  it  was  a  great  neglect 
that  it  was  not  done. 

But  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  with  my  young  priest,  by 
telling  him,  that  all  that  part  was  done  when  I  was  not  here ; 
and  they  had  lived  so  many  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was 
adultery,  it  was  past  remedy ;  they  could  do  nothing  in  it 
now. 

*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  asking  your  pardon  for  such  freedom,  you  are 
right  in  this ;  that  it  being  done  in  your  absence,  you  could  not 
be  charged  with  that  part  of  the  crime.  But  I  beseech 
you,  flatter  not  yourself,  that  you  are  not  therefore  under  an 
obligation  to  do  your  uttermost  now  to  put  an  end  to  it.  How 
can  you  think,  but  that,  let  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will, 
all  the  guilt,  for  the  future,  will  lie  entirely  upon  you  ?  Because 
it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  in 
nobody's  power  but  yours.* 

I  was  so  dulb  still,  that  I  did  not  take  him  right ;  but  I 
imagined,  that,  by  putting  an  end  to  it,  he  meant,  that  I  should 
part  thenn,  and  not  suffer  them  to  live  together  any  longer; 
and  I  said  to  him,  I  could  not  do  that  by  any  means,  for  that 
it  would  put  the  whole  island  in  confusion.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised that  I  should  so  far  mistake  him.  *  No,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  should  separate  them,  but  legally  and 
effectually  marry  them  now.  And,  Sir,  as  my  way  of  marrying 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile  them  to,  tnough  it  will  be  as 
effectual,  even  by  your  own  laws  ;  so  your  way  may  be  as  well 
before  God,  and  as  valid  among  men ;  I  mean,  by  a  written 
contract,  signed  by  both  man  and  woman,  and  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses present ;  which  all  the  laws  of  Europe  would  decree  to 
be  vaHd.' 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  much  true  piety,  and  so  much  sincerity 
of  zeal,  besides  the  unusual  impartiality  in  his  discourse,  as  to 
his  own  party  or  church,  and  such  a  true  warmth  for  the  pre- 
serving people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  relation  to ;  I 
say,  for  preserving  them  from  transgressing  the  laws  of  God  ; 
the  like  of  which  I  had  indeed  not  met  with  anywhere.  But 
recollecting  what  he  had  said  of  marrying  them  by  a  written 
contract,  which  I  knew  would  stand  too,  I  returned  it  back  upon 
him,  and  told  him,  I  granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be  just,  and, 
on  his  part,  very  kind;  that  I  would  discourse  with  the  men 
upon  the  point  now,  when  I  came  to  them.  And  I  knew  no 
reason  why  they  should  scruple  to   let  him  marry  them  all; 
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which  I  knew  well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be  as 
authentic  and  valid  in  England,  as  if  they  were  married  by 
one  of  our  own  clergymen.  What  was  afterwards  done  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  itself. 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me,  what  was  the  second  complaint 
which  he  had  to  make  ;  acknowledging,  that  I  was  very  much 
his  debtor  for  the  first ;  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  it.    He 
told  me  he  would  use  the  same  freedom  and  plainness  in  the 
second;    and  hoped  I  would  take  it   as  well:    and  this  was, 
that  notwithstanding  these  English   subjects  of  mine,  as  he 
called  them,  had  lived  with   these   women    for  almost  seven 
years,  and  had  taught  them  to   speak   English,  and  even  to 
read  it ;  and  that  they  were,  as  he  perceived,  women  of  toler- 
able understanding,  and  capable  of  instruction ;  yet  they  had 
not  to  this   hour   taught    them    anything    of    the   Christian 
religion  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  God,  or 
a  worship,  or  in  what  manner  God  was  to  be  served  ;  or  tha: 
their  own  idolatry,  and  worshipping  they  knew  not  who,  was 
false  and  absurd. 

This,  he  said,  was  an  unaccountable  neglect,  and  what  God 
would  certainly  call  them  to  an  account  for ;  and,  perhaps,  at 
last  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands.  He  spoke  this  ven 
affectionately  and  warmly.  '  I  am  persuaded,'  says  he,  *  had 
those  men  lived  in  the  savage  country,  whence  their  wives  came, 
the  savages  would  have  taken  more  pains  to  have  brought  then 
to  be  idolaters,  and  to  worship  the  devil,  than  any  of  these 
men,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  taken  with  them,  to  teach  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  'Now,  Sir,'  said  he,  'though  I 
do  not  acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  yet  we  should 
be  all  glad  to  see  the  devil's  servants,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom,  taught  to  know  the  general  principles  of  the  Christia:: 
religion ;  that  they  might  at  least  hear  of  God,  and  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  future  state,  thin?? 
which  we  all  believe ;  they  had  at  least  been  so  much  nearer 
coming  into  the  bosom  of  the  true  church,  than  they  are  now , 
in  the  public  profession  of  idolatry,  and  devil-worship.' 

I  could  hold  no  longer :  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  en> 
braced  him  with  an  excess  of  passion :  '  How  far,'  said  I  t"^' 
him,  '  have  I  been  from  understanding  the  most  essential  pan 
of  a  Christian,  viz.,  to  love  the  interest  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  good  of  other  men's  souls !  I  scarce  have  known  what 
belongs  to  being  a  Christian.'     '  O,  Sir,  do  not  say  so,'  replied 
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he  ;  *this  thing  is  not  your  fault.'  '  No/  said  I,  '  but  why  did 
I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  as  you  ?*  '  It  is  not  too  late  yet,' 
said  he ;  *  be  not  too  forward  to  condemn  yourself.'  *  But  what 
can  be  done  now  ?'  said  I ;  *you  see  I  am  going  away.'  'Will 
you  give  me  leave/  said  he,  '  to  talk  with  these  poor  men  about 
it  ?•  '  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,*  said  I ;  *  and  I  will  oblige  them 
to  give  heed  to  what  you  say  too.'  *  As  to  that,'  said  he,  '  we 
must  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  our  business 
to  assist  them,  encourage  them,  and  instruct  them  ;  and,  if  you 
will  give  me  leave,  and  God  His  blessing,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
the  poor  ignorant  souls  shall  be  brought  home  into  the  great 
circle  of  Christianity,  if  not  into  the  particular  faith  that  we  all 
embrace;  and  that  even  while  you  stay  here.'  Upon  this,  I 
said,  '  I  shall  not  only  gi^e  you  leave,  but  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  it.'  What  followed  on  this  account  I  shall  mention 
also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article  in  which  we  were  to 
blame :  *  Why,  really,'  says  he,  '  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  I 
-will  proceed  (asking  your  leave)  with  the  same  plainness  as  be- 
fore :  It  is  about  your  poor  savages  yonder,  who  are  (as  I  may 
say)  your  conquered  subjects.  It  is  a  maxim.  Sir,  that  is,  or 
ought  to  be  received  among  all  Christians,  of  what  church,  or 
pretended  church  soever,  viz.,  that  Christian  knowledge  ought 
to  be  propagated  by  all  possible  means,  and  on  all  possible 
occasions.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  church  sends 
missionaries  into  Persia,  India,  and  China  ;  and  that  our  clergy, 
even  of  the  superior  sort,  willingly  engage  in  the  most  hazardous 
voyages,  and  the  most  dangerous  residence,  among  murderers 
and  barbarians,  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  to  bring  them  over  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Now, 
Sir,  you  have  an  opportunity  here,  to  have  six  pr  seven-and- 
thirty  poor  savages  brought  over  from  idolatry  16  the  knowledge 
of  God,  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  that  I  wonder  how  you 
can  pass  by  such  an  occasion  of  doing  good ;  which  is  really 
worth  the  expense  of  a  man's  whole  life.' 

I  was  now  struck  dumb  indeed,  and  had  not  one  word  to  say: 
I  had  here  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  zeal  for  God  and  religion 
before  me,  let  his  particular  principles  be  of  what  kind  soever. 
As  for  me,  I  had  not  so  much  as  entertained  a  thought  of  this 
in  my  heart  before ;  and,  I  believe,  should  not  have  thought  of 
it ;  for  I  looked  upon  these  savages  as  slaves,  and  people,  whom, 
had  we  any  work  for  them  to  do,  we  would  have  used  as  such, 
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or  would  have  been  glad  to  have  transported  them  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  for  our  business  was  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and 
we  would  all  have  been  satisfied,  if  they  had  been  sent  to  any 
country,  so  they  had  never  seen  their  own.  But,  to  the  case : 
I  say,  I  was  confounded  at  his  discourse,  and  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  him.  He  looked  earnestly  at  me,  seeing  me  in 
some  disorder :  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  shall  be  very  sorry,  if  what  I 
have  said  gives  you  any  offence.'  '  No,  no,'  said  I,  *  I  am 
offended  with  nobody  but  myself;  but  I  am  perfectly  con- 
founded, not  only  to  think  that  I  should  never  take  any  notice 
of  this  before,  but  with  reflecting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take 
of  it  now.  Yoji  know.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  what  circumstances  I  am 
in  ;  I  am  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  a  ship  freighted  by  mer- 
chants, and  to  whom  it  would  be  an  insufferable  piece  of  injus- 
tice to  detain  their  ship  here,  the  men  lying  all  this  while  at 
victuals  and  wages  upon  the  owner's  account :  it  is  true,  I 
agreed  to  be  allowed  twelve  days  here ;  and  if  I  stay  more,  I 
must  pay  3/.  sterling  per  diem  demurrage ;  nor  can  I  stay  upon 
demurrage  above  eight  days  more ;  and  I  have  been  here 
thirteen  days  already ;  so  that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  engage 
in  this  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be  left  behind  here 
again ;  in  which  case,  if  this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any 
part  of  her  voyage,  I  should  be  just  in  the  same  condition  that 
I  was  left  in  here  at  first ;  and  from  which  I  have  been  so  won- 
derfully delivered.' 

He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon  me  as  to  my  voyage ; 
but  laid  it  home  upon  my  conscience,  whether  the  blessing  of 
saving  seven-and-thirty  souls,  was  not  worth  my  venturing  all  I 
had  in  the  world  for  ?  I  was  not  so  sensible  of  that  as  he  ^^^as : 
and  I  returned  upon  him  thus :  *  Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  valuable 
thing  indeed,  to  be  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,  to  convert 
seven-and-thirty  heathens  to  the  knowledge  .of  Christ ;  but  as 
you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  given  over  to  that  work,  so  that 
it  seems  naturally  to  fall  into  the  way  of  your  profession,  how  is 
it  then,  that  you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it, 
than  press  me  to  it  ?' 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me,  as  he  walked  along, 
and,  putting  me  to  a  full  stop,  made  me  a  very  low  bow.  *  I 
most  heartily  thank  God,  and  you,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  for  giving  me 
so  evident  a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work  ;  and  if  you  think  yourself 
discharged  from  it,  and  desire  me  to  undertake  it,  I  will  most 
readily  do  it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the  hazards 
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and  difficulties  of  such  a  broken,  disappointed  voyage  as  I 
have  met  with,  that  I  have  dropped  at  last  into  so  glorious  a 
work.* 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face,  while  he  spoke  this 
to  me ;  his  eyes  sparkled  like  fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  his 
colour  came  and  went,  as  if  he  had  been  falling  into  fits :  in  a 
word,  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being  embarked  in  such  a 
-work.  I  paused  a  considerable  while  before  I  could  tell  what  to 
say  to  him ;  for  I  was  really  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  such 
sincerity  and  zeal,  and  carried  out  in  his  zeal  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Tmen,  not  of  his  profession  only,  but  even  of  any 
profession  whatsoever :  but,  after  I  had  considered  it  a  while,  I 
asked  him  seriously,  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  would 
venture,  on  the  single  consideration  of  an  attempt  on  those  poor 
people,  to  be  locked  up  in  an  unplanted  island  for,  perhaps,  his 
life  ;  and  at  last,  might  not  know  whether  he  should  be  able  to 
do  them  any  good  or  not  ? 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  me,  what  I  called  a 
venture  ?  *  Pray,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  what  do  you  think  I  consented 
to  go  in  your  ship  to  the  East  Indies  for  T  *  Nay,'  said  I, '  that 
I  know  not,  unless  it  was  to  preach  to  the  Indians.'  '  Doubtless 
it  was,*  said  he.  *  And  do  you  think,  if  I  can  convert  these 
seven-and-thirty  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  it  is  not  worth  my 
time,  though  I  should  never  be  fetched  off  the  island  again  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  more  worth  to  save  so  many  souls, 
than  my  life  is,  or  the  life  of  twenty  more  of  the  same  profession? 
Yes,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  would  give  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
thanks  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be  made  the  least  happy  instru- 
ment of  saving  the  souls  of  these  poor  men,  though  I  was  never 
to  set  my  foot  off  this  island,  or  see  my  native  country  any  more : 
but  since  you  will  honour  me,'  says  he,  '  with  putting  me  into 
this  work  (for  which  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the  days  of  my  life), 
I  have  one  humble  petition  to  you,'  said  he,  '  besides.'  '  What 
is  that  ?'  said  I.  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  it  is,  that  you  will  leave 
your  man  Friday  with  me,  to  be  my  interpreter  to  them,  and  to 
assist  me ;  for,  without  some  help,  I  cannot  speak  to  them,  or 
they  to  me.' 

I  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  requesting  Friday,  because  I 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  him,  and  that  for  many  reasons : 
he  had  been  the  companion  of  my  travels ;  he  was  not  only 
faithful  to  me,  but  sincerely  affectionate  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
I  had  resolved  to  do  something  considerable  for  him,  if  he  out- 
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lived  me,  as  it  was  probable  he  would  :  then  I  knew,  that  as  1 
had  bred  Friday  up  to  be  a  Protestant,  it  would  quite  confoand 
him,  to  bring  him  to  embrace  another  profession ;  and  he  would 
never,  while  his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his  old  master  was 
an  heretic,  and  would  be  damned ;  and  this  might  in  the  end 
ruin  the  poor  fellow's  principles,  and  so  turn  him  back  again  to 
his  first  idolatry. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in  this  strait,  and  it 
was  this :  I  told  him,  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  willing  to  part 
with  Friday,  on  any  account  whatever ;  though  a  work,  that  to 
him  was  01  more  value  than  his  life,  ought  to  me  to  be  of  much 
more  value  than  the  keeping  or  parting  with  a  servant-  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  persuaded,  that  Friday  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  part  with  me ;  and  then  to  force  him  to  it, 
without  his  consent,  would  be  manifest  injustice  ;  because  I  had 
promised  I  would  never  put  him  away ;  and  he  had  promised 
and  engaged  to  me  that  he  would  never  leave  me,  unless  I  put 
him  away. 

He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it ;  for  he  had  no  rational 
access  to  these  poor  people,  seeing  he  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  their  language,  nor  they  crae  word  of  his.  To  remove 
this  difficulty,  I  told  him,  Friday's  father  had  learned  Spanish, 
which  I  found  he  also  understood ;  and  he  should  serve  him  for 
an  interpreter ;  so  he  was  much  better  satisfied,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  but  he  would  stay  to  endeavour  to  convert 
them;  but  Providence  gave  another  and  very  happy  turn  to 
all  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  of  his  objections.     When 
we  came  to  the  Englishmen,  I  sent  for  them  all  together  ;  and 
after  some  accounts  given  them  of  what  I  had  done  for  them, 
viz.,  what  necessary  things  I  had  provided  for  them,  and  how 
they  were  distributed,  which  they  were  sensible  of,  and  very 
thankful  for ;  I  began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life  they 
led,  and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  notice  the  clergyman 
had  already  taken  of  it ;  and,  arguing  how  unchristian   and 
irreligious  a  life  it  was,  I  first  asked  them,  if  they  were  married 
men  or  bachelors  ?    They  soon  explained  their  condition  to  me, 
and  showed  me  that  two  of  them  were  widowers,  and  the  other 
three  were  single  men  or  bachelors.     I  asked  them,  with  what 
conscience  they  could  take  these  women,  and  lie  with  them,  as 
they  had  done,  call  them  their  wives,  and  have  so  many  chil- 
-iren  by  them,  and  not  be  married  lawfully  to  them  V 
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They  all  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  expected,  viz.,  that  there 
was  nobody  to  marry  them  ;  that  they  agreed  before  the  governor 
to  keep  them  as  their  wives  ;  and  to  keep  them,  and  own  them, 
as  their  wives ;  and  they  thought,  as  things  stood  with  them, 
they  were  as  legally  married  as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a 
parson,  and  with  all  the  formalities  in  the  world. 

I  told  them,  that  no  doubt  they  were  married  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  were  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  them  as  their  wives ; 
but  that  the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise,  they  might  pretend 
they  were  not  married,  and  so  desert  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren hereafter ;  and  that  their  wives,  being  poor  desolate  women, 
friendless  and  moneyless,  would  have  no  way  to  help  themselves. 
I  therefore  told  them,  that  unless  I  was  assured  of  their  honest 
intent,  I  could  do  nothing  for  them  ;  but  would  take  care,  that 
what  I  did  should  be  for  the  women  and  children,  without 
them ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give  some  assurances  that 
they  would  marry  the  women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  con- 
venient they  should  continue  together  as  man  and  wife; 
for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to  men,  and  offensive  to  God, 
w^ho  they  could  not  think  would  bless  them  if  they  went  on 
thus. 

All  this  passed  as  I  expected ;  and  they  told  me,  especially 
Will  Atkins,  who  seemed  now  to  speak  for  the  rest,  that  they 
loved  their  wives  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  their  own 
native  country,  and  would  not  leave  them  upon  any  account 
whatever ;  and  they  did  verily  believe  their  wives  were  as 
virtuous  and  as  modest,  and  did,  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill,  as 
much  for  them,  and  for  their  children,  as  any  women  could 
possibly  do;  and  they  would  not  part  with  them  on  any 
account.  And  Will  Atkins,  for  his  own  particular,  added,  if 
any  man  would  take  him  away,  and  offer  to  carry  him  home 
to  England,  and  to  make  him  captain  of  the  best  man-of-war 
in  the  navy,  he  would  not  go  with  him,  if  he  might  not  carry 
his  wife  and  children  with  him  ;  and  if  there  was  a  clergyman 
in  the  ship,  he  would  be  married  to  her  now,  with  all  his 
heart. 

This  was  just  as  I  would  have  it ;  the  priest  was  not  with  me 
at  that  moment,  but  was  not  far  off.  So,  to  try  him  further,  I 
told  him  I  had  a  clergyman  with  me,  and,  if  he  was  sincere,  I 
would  have  him  married  the  next  morning ;  and  bade  him  con- 
sider of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest.  He  said,  as  for  himself,  he 
need  not  consider  of  it  at  all ;  for  h^  was  very  ready  to  do  it, 
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and  was  glad  I  had  a  minister  with  me ;  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  all  willing  also-.  I  then  told  him,  that  my  firiend,  the 
minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  could  not  speak  English ;  but 
that  I  would  act  the  clerk  between  them.  He  never  so  much 
as  asked  me  whether  he  was  a  Papist  or  Protestant ;  which  was 
indeed  what  I  was  afraid  of.  But,  I  say,  they  never  inquired 
about  it.  So  we  parted.  I  went  back  to  my  clergyman ;  and 
Will  Atkins  went  in  to  talk  with  his  companions.  I  desired  the 
French  gentleman  not  to  say  anything  to  them  till  the  business 
was  thorough  ripe ;  and  I  told  him  what  answer  the  men  had 
given  me. 

Before  I  went  from  their  quarter,  they  all  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  they  had  been  considering  what  I  had  said ;  that 
they  were  very  glad  to  hear  I  had  a  clergyman  in  my  company; 
and  they  were  very  willing  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  I  desird, 
and  to  be  formally  married  as  soon  as  I  pleased  ;  for  they  were 
far  from  desiring  to  part  from  their  wives ;  and  that  they  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  very  honest,  when  they  chose  them :  sol 
appointed  them  to  meet  me  the  next  morning :  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  should  let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of  the 
marriage  law ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  to  prevent  any  scandal, 
but  also  to  oblige  them,  that  they  should  not  forsake  them, 
whatever  might  happen. 

The  women  were  easily  made  sensible  of  the  meaning  of  the 
thing,  and  were  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  as,  indeed,  they  had 
reason  to  be ;  so  they  failed  not  to  attend  all  together,  at  my 
apartment,  the  next  morning,  where  I  brought  out  my  clergy- 
man :  and  though  he  had  not  on  a  minister's  gown,  after  the 
manner  of  England,  or  the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner 
of  France ;  yet  having  a  black  vest,  something  like  a  cassock, 
with  a  sash  round  it,  he  did  not  look  very  unlike  a  minister; 
and  as  for  his  language,  I  was  interpreter. 

But  the  seriousness  of  his  behaviour  to  them,  and  the  scruples 
he  made  of  marrying  the  women,  because  they  were  not 
baptized,  and  professed  Christians,  gave  them  an  exceeding 
reverence  for  his  person  :  and  there  was  no  need  after  that  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  a  clergyman  or  no. 

Indeed,  I  was  afraid  his  scruple  would  have  been  carried  so 
far,  as  that  he  would  not  have  married  them  at  all :  nay,  not- 
withstanding all  I  was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted  me,  though 
modestly,  yet  very  steadily ;  and  at  last,  refused  absolutely  to 
"larry  them,  unless  he  had  first  talked  with  the  men,  and  the 
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women  too ;  and  though  at  first  I  was  a  little  backward  to  it, 
yet  at  last  I  agreed  to  it  with  a  good  will,  perceiving  the  sincerity 
of  his  design. 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know  that  I  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  their  circumstances,  and  with  the  present 
design :  that  he  was  very  willing  to  perform  that  part  of  his 
function,  and  marry  them,  as  I  had  desired  ;  but  that  before  he 
could  do  it,  he  must  take  the  liberty  to  talk  with  them ;  he  told 
them,  that  in  the  sight  of  all  different  men,  and  in  the  sense  of 
the  laws  of  society,  they  had  lived  all  this  while  in  an  open 
adultery ;  and  that  it  was  true  that  nothing  but  the  consenting 
to  marry,  or  effectually  separating  them  from  one  another  now, 
could  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  it  too,  with 
respect  to  the  laws  of  Christian  matrimony,  which  he  was  not 
fully  satisfied  about,  viz. :  That  of  marrying  one  that  is  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  to  a  savage,  an  idolater,  and  an  heathen,  one 
that  is  not  baptized  ;  and  yet  that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was 
time  left  for  it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  women  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  they  had,  he 
doubted,  heard  nothing  of,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
be  baptized. 

•  He  told  me,  he  doubted  they  were  but  indifferent  Christians 
themselves ;  that  they  had  but  little  knowledge  of  God,  or  His 
ways ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  expect,  that  they  had  said 
much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  yet ;  but  that  unless  they 
would  promise  him  to  use  their  endeavours  with  their  wives,  to 
persuade  them  to  become  Christians,  and  would  as  well  as  they 
could  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  God  that 
made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesus  Christ  that  redeemed  them, 
he  could  not  marry  them ;  for  he  would  have  no  hand  in  joining 
Christians  with  savages ;  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  was,  indeed,  expressly 
forbidden  in  God's  law. 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  I  delivered  it  very 
faithfully  to  them,  from  his  mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I 
could,  only  sometimes  adding  something  of  my  own,  to  con- 
vince them  how  just  it  was,  and  how  I  was  of  his  mind.  And 
I  always  very  faithfully  distinguished  between  what  I  said  from 
myself,  and  what  were  the  clergyman's  words.  They  told  me, 
it  was  very  true  what  the  gentleman  had  said,  that  they  were 
but  very  indifferent  Christians  themselves,  and  that  they  had 
never  talked  to  their  wives  about  religion.     '  Lord,  Sir,'  says 
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Will  Atkins,  *  how  should  we  teach  them  religion  ?  Why,  we 
know  nothing  ourselves ;  and  besides,  Sir/  said  he,  *  should  we 
go  to  talk  to  them  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven  and 
hell,  it  would  be  to  make  them  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us,  what 
we  believe  ourselves  ?  And  if  we  should  tell  them,  we  believe 
all  the  things  that  we  speak  of  to  them,  such  as  of  good  peopk 
going  to  heaven,  and  wicked  people  to  the  devil,  they  would  ask 
us,  where  we  intended  to  go  ourselves,  who  believe  all  this,  and 
yet  are  such  wicked  fellows,  as  we  indeed  are.  Why,  Sir,'  said 
\\'ill,  *  it  is  enough  to  give  them  a  surfeit  of  religion,  at  fiist 
hearing  :  folks  must  have  some  religion  themselves,  before  they 
pretend  to  teach  other  people.' — *  Will  Atkins,'  said  I  to  him, 
*  though  I  am  afraid  what  you  say  has  too  much  truth  in  it,  y^ 
can  you  not  tell  your  wife,  that  she  is  in  the  wrong  ?  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  a  religion  better  than  her  own;  that  her  gods  are 
idols ;  that  they  can  neither  hear  nor  speak ;  that  there  is  a 
great  Being  that  made  all  things,  and  that  can  destroy  all  that 
He  has  made ;  that  He  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the 
bad  ;  that  we  are  to  be  judged  by  Him,  at  last,  for  all  we  i<^ 
here  :  you  are  not  so  ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  will  teach 

rou,  that  all  this  is  true  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  you  knov^  it  all  to 

e  true,  and  believe  it  yourself.' 

*  That  is  true,  Sir,'  said  Atkins ;  *  but  with  what  face  can  I 
say  anything  to  my  wife  of  all  this,  when  she  will  tell  me  imme- 
diately, it  cannot  be  true  ?' 

*  Not  true !'  said  I, — *  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'  '  Why, 
Sir,'  said  he,  *  she  will  tell  me  it  cannot  be  true,  that  this  God 
(I  shall  tell  her  oO  can  be  just,  or  can  punish  or  reward,  since  I 
am  not  punished,  and  sent  to  the  devil,  that  have  been  such  a 
wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have  been,  even  to  her,  and  to 
everybody  else ;  and  that  I  should  be  suffered  to  live,  that  have 
been  always  acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell  her  is  good, 
and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done.' 

*  Why  truly,  Atkins,'  said  I,  *  I  am  afraid  thou  speakest  too 
much  truth :'  and  with  that  I  let  the  clergyman  know  what 
Atkins  had  said ;  for  he  was  impatient  to  know.  *  O !'  said 
the  priest,  *  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the  best 
minister  in  the  world  to  his  wife,  and  that  is  repentance ;  for 
none  teach  repentance  like  true  penitents.  He  wants  nothing 
but  to  repent,  and  then  he  will  be  so  much  the  better  qualified 
to  instruct  his  wife ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  tell  her,  that  there 
IS  not  only  a  GoD,  and  that  He  is  the  just  rewarder  of  good  and 
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evil  ;  but  that  He  is  a  merciful  Being,  and,  with  infinite  good- 
ness and  long  suffering,  forbears  to  punish  those  that  offend ; 
Availing  to  be  gracious,  and  willing  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  return  and  live ;  that  he  often  suffers 
-wicked  men  to  go  on  a  long  time,  and  even  reserves  damnation 
to  the  general  day  of  retribution  :  that  it  is  a  clear  evidence  of 
God,  and  of  a  future  state,  that  righteous  men  receive  not  their 
reward,  or  wicked  men  their  punishment,  till  they  come  into 
another  world ;  and  this  will  lead  him  to  teach  his  wife  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  last  judgment :  let  him 
but  repent  for  himself,  he  will  be  an   excellent  preacher  of 
repentance  to  his  wife.' 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very  serious  all  the 
while,  and  who,  we  could  easily  perceive,  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily affected  with  it :  when  being  eager,  and  hardly  suffering 
me  to  make  an  end — *  I  knew  all  this,  master,*  says  he,  *  and  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  I  have  not  the  impudence  to  talk  thus  to 
my  wife :  when  God,  and  my  own  conscience  knows,  and  my 
^vife  will  be  an  undeniable  evidence  against  me,  that  I  have  lived 
as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  God,  or  a  future  state,  or  anything 
about  it ;  and  to  talk  of  my  repenting,  alas  !'  (and  with  that  he 
fetched  a  deep  sigh;  and  I  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes)  *  it  is  past  all  that  with  me.'     '  Past  it !  Atkins,'  said  I. 

*  What  dost  thou  mean  by  that  ?'  'I  know  well  enough  what  I 
mean,  Sir,'  says  he  ;  'I  mean  it  is  too  late ;  and  that  it  is  too 
true.' 

I  told  my  clergyman  word  for  word  what  he  said :  the  poor 
zealous  priest  (I  must  call  him  so ;  for  be  his  opinion  what  it 
will,  he  had  certainly  a  most  singular  affection  for  the  good  of 
other  men's  souls ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think  he  had  not 
the  like  for  his  own  ;  I  say,  this  zealous,  affectionate  man)  could 
not  refrain  tears  also.     But  recovering  himself,  he  said  to  me, 

*  Ask  him  but  one  question.  Is  he  easy  that  it  is  too  late,  or  is 
he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so  ?'  I  put  the  question 
fairly  to  Atkins ;  and  he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  passion, 
'  How  could  any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that  certainly  must 
end  in  eternal  destruction  ?  That  he  was  far  from  being  easy ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  would  one  time  or  the 
other  ruin  him.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that?'  said  I.  *  Why,'  he  said,  '  he 
believed  he  should  one  time  or  another  cut  his  own  throat,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  terror  of  it.' 
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The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  a  great  concern  in  his 
face,  when  I  told  him  all  this ;  but,  turning  quick  to  me  upoc 
it,  said,  *  If  that  be  his  case,  you  may  assure  him  it  is  not 
too  late :  Christ  will  give  him  repentence.'  '  But  pray,'  says 
he,  'explain  this  to  him.  That  as  no  man  is  saved  but  by  Christ, 
and  the  merit  of  His  passion,  procuring  Divine  mercy  for  him, 
how  can  it  be  too  late  for  any  man  to  receive  mercy  ?  Does  he 
think  he  is  able  to  sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach  of  Divine 
mercy  ?  Pray  tell  him.  There  may  be  a  time  when  provoked 
mercy  will  no  longer  strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse  to  hear; 
but  that  it  is  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy ;  and  we  that 
are  Christ's  servants  are  commanded  to  preach  mercy  at  all 
times,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  that  sincerely 
jepent :  so  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent.' 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with  great  earnestness; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  turned  off  the  discourse  to  the  rest ;  for 
he  said  to  me,  he  would  go  and  have  some  talk  with  his  wife : 
so  he  went  out  awhile,  and  we  talked  to  the  rest.  I  perceived 
they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant,  as  to  matters  of  religion  ;  much 
as  I  was  when  I  went  rambling  away  from  my  father :  and  yet 
that  there  were  none  of  them  backward  to  hear  what  had  b^n 
said  ;  and  all  of  them  seriously  promised,  that  they  would  talk 
with  their  wives  about  it,  and  do  their  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  Christians. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me,  when  I  reported  what  answer 
they  gave,  but  said  nothing  a  good  while ;  but  at  last,  shaking 
his  head,  '  We  that  are  Christ's  servants,'  says  he,  *  can  go  no 
further  than  to  exhort  and  instruct ;  and  when  men  comply, 
submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise  what  we  ask,  'tis  all  we  can 
do ;  we  are  bound  to  accept  their  good  words ;  but,  believe  me, 
Sir,'  said  he,  *  whatever  you  may  have  known  of  the  life  of  that 
man  you  call  William  Atkins,  I  believe  he  is  the  only  sincere 
convert  among  them ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penitent ;  I 
will  not  despair  of  the  rest ;  but  that  man  is  perfectly  struck 
with  the  sense  of  his  past  life  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  when  he 
comes  to  talk  of  religion  to  his  wife,  he  will  talk  himself 
effectually  into  it ;  for  attempting  to  teach  others  is  sometimes 
the  best  way  of  teaching  ourselves.  I  knew  a  man,'  added  he, 
*  who  having  nothing  but  a  summary  notion  of  religion  himself, 
and  being  wicked  and  profligate,  to  the  last  degree,  in  his  life, 
made  a  thorough  reformation  in  himself,  by  labouring  to  convert 
a  Jew :  and  if  that  poor  Atkins  begins  but  once  to  talk  seriously 
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of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  wife,  my  Hfe  for  it,  he  talks  himself  into  a 
thorough  convert,  makes  himself  a  penitent :  and  who  knows 
what  may  follow  ?' 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  their  promising  as  above, 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  their  wives  to  embrace  Christianity, 
he  married  the  three  other  couple  ;  but  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife 
-were  not  yet  come  in.    After,  this,  my  clergyman,  waiting  a  while, 
was  curious  to  know  where  Atkins  was  gone ;  and,  turning  to 
me,  says  he,  *  I  entreat  you.  Sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your  laby- 
rinth here,  and  look ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  this  poor  man 
somewhere  or  other,  talking  seriously  with  his  wife,  and  teach- 
ing her  already  something  of  religion.'     I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  ;  so  we  went  out  together  ;  and  I  carried  him  a  way 
-which  none  knew  but  myself,  and  where  the  trees  were  so  thick 
set,  as  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves, 
and  far  harder  to  see  in,  than  to  see  out ;  when  coming  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins,  and  his  tawny  savage  wife, 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  bush,  very  eager  in  discourse.     I 
stopped  short,  till  my  clergyman  came  up  to  me ;  and  then, 
having  showed  him  where  they  were,  we  stood  and  looked  very 
steadily  at  them  a  good  while. 

We  observed  him  very  earnest  with  her,  pointing  up  to  the  sun, 
and  to  every  quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  then  down  to  the  earth, 
then  out  to  the  sea,  then  to  himself,  then  to  her,  to  the  woods, 
to  the  trees.  *  Now,*  says  my  clergyman,  'you  see  my  words 
are  made  good ;  the  man  preaches  to  her ;  mark  him ;  now  he 
is  telling  her  that  our  God  has  made  him,  and  her,  and  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  woods,  the  trees,  etc'  '  I 
believe  he  is,'  said  I.  Immediately  we  perceived  Will  Atkins 
start  up  upon  his  feet,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lift  up 
both  his  hands;  we  supposed  he  said  something,  but  we 
could  not  hear  him  :  it  was  too  far  off  for  that :  he  did  not  con- 
tinue kneeling  half  a  minute,  but  comes  and  sits  down  again  by 
his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again.  We  perceived  then  the 
woman  very  attentive ;  but  whether  she  said  anything  or  no, 
we  could  not  tell.  While  the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I 
could  see  the  tears  run  plentifully  down  my  clergyman's  cheeks ; 
and  I  could  hardly  forbear  myself ;  but  it  was  a  great  affliction 
to  us  both,  that  we  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  anything  that 
passed  between  them. 

Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer,  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing them :  so  we  resolved  to  see  an  end  of  this  piece  of  still 
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conversation  ;  and  it  spoke  loud  enough  to  us,  without  the  help 
of  voice.  He  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  said,  close  by  her,  and 
talked  again  earnestly  to  her ;  and  two  or  three  times  we  could 
see  him  embrace  her  passionately ;  another  time  we  saw  him 
take  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and  then  kiss  her 
again,  with  a  kind  of  transport  very  unusual ;  and  after  several 
of  these  things,  we  saw  him  on  a  sudden  jump  up  again,  and 
lend  her  his  hand  to  help  her  up ;  when  immediately  leading 
her  by  the  band  a  step  or  two,  they  both  kneeled  down  to- 
gether, and  continued  so  about  two  minutes. 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cried  out  aloud,  *  St. 
Paul,  St.  Paul !  behold  he  prayeth !' — I  was  afraid  Atkins 
would  hear  him ;  therefore  I  entreated  him  to  withhold  himself 
a  while,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  scene,  which  to  me,  I 
must  confess,  was  the  most  affecting,  and  yet  the  most  agree- 
able, that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Well,  he  strove  with  himself, 
and  contained  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  in  such  raptures  ci 
joy  to  think  that  the  poor  heathen  woman  was  become  a 
Christian,  that  he  was  not  able  to  contain  himself;  he  wept 
several  times :  then  throwing  up  his  hands,  and  crossing  his 
breast,  said  over  several  things  ejaculatory,  and  by  way  of 
giving  God  thanks  for  so  miraculous  a  testimony  of  the  success 
of  our  endeavours :  some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I  could  not  we2 
hear;  others  audibly;  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French;  ther. 
two  or  three  times  tne  tears  of  joy  would  interrupt  him,  that  he 
could  not  speak  at  all.  But  I  begged  that  he  would  compose 
himself,  and  let  us  more  narrowly  and  fully  observe  what  was 
before  us,  which  he  did  for  a  time,  and  the  scene  was  not  ended 
there  yet;  for,  after  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  risen 
again  from  their  knees,  we  observed  he  stood  talking  still 
eagerly  to  her ;  and  we  observed  by  her  motion  that  she  \N-as 
greatly  affected  with  what  he  said,  by  her  frequent  lifting  up 
her  hands,  laying  her  hand  to  her  breast,  and  such  other  pos- 
tures, as  usually  express  the  greatest  seriousness  and  attention. 
This  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  they 
walked  away  too ;  so  that  we  could  see  no  more  of  them  in 
that  situation. 

I  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman,  and  first,  I 
told  him,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  particulars  we  had  both  been 
witnesses  to ;  that  though  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in  such 
cases,  yet  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere  here, 
both   in  the  man  and   his  wife,  however  ignorant  they  both 
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might  be;  and  I  hoped  such  a  beginning  would  have  yet  a 
more  happy  end :  'and  who  knows,'  said  I,  ' but  these  two  may 
in  time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon  some  of  the 
others?'  'Some  of  them!'  said  he,  turning  quick  upon  me, 
'  ay,  upon  all  of  them :  depend  upon  it,  if  those  two  savages 
(for  he  has  been  but  little  better,  as  you  relate  it)  should 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  never  leave  till  they  work  upon 
all  the  rest ;  for  true  religion  is  naturally  communicative  ;  and 
he  that  is  once  made  a  Christian  will  never  leave  a  pagan 
behind  him,  if  he  can  help  it.'  I  owned  it  was  a  most  Christian 
principle  to  think  so,  and  a  testimony  of  a  true  zeal,  as  well  as 
a  generous  heart,  in  him.  *  But,  my  friend,'  said  I,  'will  you 
give  me  liberty  to  start  one  difficulty  here ;  I  cannot  tell  how 
to  object  the  least  thing  against  that  affectionate  concern 
which  you  show  for  the  turning  the  poor  people  from  their 
paganism  to  the  Christian  religion  :  but  how  does  this  comfort 
you,  while  these  people  are,  in  your  account,  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  church,  without  which  you  believe  there  is  no 
salvation  ;  so  that  you  esteem  these  but  heretics  still ;  and,  for 
other  reasons,  as  effectually  lost  as  the  pagans  themselves?* 

To  this  he  answered  with  abundance  of  candour  and 
Christian  charity,  thus.  *  Sir,  I  am  a  Catholic  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I 
embrace  all  the  principles  of  the  Roman  faith.  But  yet,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  and  this  I  do  not  speak  in  compliment  to  you, 
or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances,  and  your  civilities ;  I  say, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  look  upon  you,  who  call  yourselves 
reformed,  without  some  charity.  I  dare  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  is  our  opinion  in  general :  yet  I  dare  not  say,  that  you 
cannot  be  saved ;  I  will  by  no  means  limit  the  mercy  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  to  think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom  of 
his  church,  in  a  manner,  to  us,  imperceptible,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know;  and  I  hope  you  have  the  same 
charity  for  us.  I  pray  daily  for  your  being  all  restored  to 
Christ's  church,  by  whatsoever  methods  He,  who  is  all-wise,  is 
pleased  to  direct.  In  the  mean  time,  sure,  you  will  allow  it  to 
consist  with  me,  as  a  Roman,  to  distinguish  far  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Pagan:  between  him  that  calls  on  Jesus 
Christ,  though  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  think  is  according  to 
the  true  faith,  and  a  savage,  a  barbarian,  that  knows  no  God, 
no  Christ,  no  Redeemer  at  all.  And  if  you  are  not  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  we  hope  you  are  nearer  being 
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restored  to  it,  than  those  that  know  nothing  at  all  of  God,  or 
his  church.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  when  I  see  this  poor  man, 
who,  you  say,  has  been  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer, 
kneel  down  and  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  suppose  he  did, 
though  not  fully  enlightened ;  believing  that  God,  from  whom 
every  such  work  proceeds,  will  sensibly  touch  his  heart,  and 
bring  him  to  the  further  knowledge  or  the  truth  in  his  own 
time  :  and  if  God  shall  influence  this  poor  man  to  convert  and 
instruct  the  ignorant  savage  his  wife,  I  can  never  believe  that 
he  shall  be  cast  away  himself:  and  have  I  not  reason  then  to 
rejoice,  the  nearer  any  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
though  they  may  not  be  brought  quite  home  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  church,  just  at  the  time  when  I  may  desire  it ; 
leaving  it  to  the  goodness  of  Christ  to  perfect  his  work  in  his 
own  time,  and  his  own  way  ?  Certainly  I  would  rejoice,  if  all 
the  savages  in  America  were  brought,  like  this  poor  woman,  to 
pray  to  God,  though  they  were  to  be  all  Protestants  at  first, 
rather  than  they  should  continue  pagans  and  heathens  ;  firmly 
believing,  that  He  who  had  bestowed  that  first  light  upon 
them,  would  further  illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of  His 
heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pale  of  His  church, 
when  He  should  see  good.' 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of  this  truly 
pious  Papist,  as  much  as  I  was  oppressed  by  the  power  of  his 
reasoning:  and  it  presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  if 
such  a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, whatever  church  or  particular  profession  we  joined  to, 
or  joined  in  ;  that  a  spirit  of  charity  would  soon  work  us  all  up 
into  right  principles ;  and,  in  a  word,  as  he  thought  that  the 
like  charity  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so  I  told  him,  I 
believed,  had  all  the  members  of  his  church  the  like  modera- 
tion, they  would  soon  be  all  protestants.  And  here  we  left 
that  part,  for  we  never  disputed  at  all. 

However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way ;  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  *  My  friend,'  said  I,  '  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  church  were  blessed  with  such  moderation,  and  an 
equal  share  of  your  charity.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion ; 
but  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should  preach  such  doctrine 
in  Spain  or  Italy,  they  would  put  you  into  the  inquisi- 
tion.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  said  he ;  *  I  know  not  what  they  might  do  in 
Spain  and  Italy ;  but  I  will  not  say  they  would  be  the  better 
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Christians  for  that  severity ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in 
too  much  charity.' 

Well,  as  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  gone,  our  business 
there  was  over ;  so  we  went  back  our  own  way ;  and  when  we 
came  back,  we  found  them  waiting  to  be  called  in.  Observing 
this,  I  asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to  him  that 
i.ve  had  seen  him  under  the  bush,  or  no  ;  and  it  was  his  opinion 
we  should  not ;  but  that  we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear 
-what  he  would  say  to  us  :  so  we  called  him  in  alone,  nobody 
being  in  the  place  but  ourselves :  and  I  began  with  him  thus. 

'Will  Atkins,'  said  I,  'prithee  what  education  had  you? 
What  was  your  father  ?' 

W.  A.  '  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be.  Sir,  my  father 
-was  a  clergyman.' 

R.  C.     *  What  education  did  he  give  you  ?' 

W.  A.  '  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  Sir;  but  I  despised 
all  education,  instruction,  or  correction,  like  a  beast  as  I  was.' 

R.  C.  '  It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  "  he  that  despiseth  reproof 
is  brutish." ' 

W.  A.  '  Ay,  Sir,  I  was  brutish  indeed ;  I  murdered  my  father : 
for  God's  sake.  Sir,  talk  no  more  about  that,  Sir ;  I  murdered 
my  poor  father.' 

Priest.     *  Ha !  a  murderer  ?' 

[Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted  every  word  as  he  spoke  it) 
and  looked  pale.  It  seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  really  killed  his 
own  father.] 

R.  C.  *  No,  no.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  him  so.  Will  Atkins, 
explain  yourself;  you  did  not  kill  your  father,  did  you,  with  your 
own  hands?' 

W.  A.  '  No,  Sir ;  I  did  not  cut  his  throat ;  but  I  cut  the 
thread  of  all  his  comforts,  and  shortened  his  days ;  I  broke  his 
heart  by  the  most  ungrateful,  unnatural  return,  for  the  most 
tender,  affectionate  treatment  that  ever  father  gave,  or  child 
could  receive.' 

R.  C.  '  Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  about  your  father,  to  extort 
this  confession ;  I  pray  God  give  you  repentance  for  it,  and 
forgive  you  that,  and  all  your  other  sins:  but  I  asked  you, 
because  I  see  that  though  you  have  not  much  learning,  yet  you 
are  not  so  ignorant  as  some  are,  in  things  that  are  good ;  that 
you  have  known  more  of  religion  a  great  deal  than  you  have 
practised.' 
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W.  A.  '  Though  you,  Sir,  did  not  extort  the  confesaon  that 
I  make  about  my  father,  conscience  does ;  and  whenever  ?fe 
come  to  look  back  upon  our  lives,  the  sins  against  our  indulgent 
parents  are  certainly  the  first  that  touch  us ;  the  wounds  they 
make  lie  deepest ;  and  the  weight  they  leave  will  lie  heaviest 
upon  the  mind  of  all  the  sins  we  can  commit.' 

R.  C.  '  You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensible  for  me,  Atkins;  I 
cannot  bear  it.' 

W.  A.  *  You  bear  it,  master !  I  dare  say  you  know  nothing 
of  it.' 

R.  C.  *  Yes,  Atkins;  every  shore,  every  hill,  nay,  I  may  say, 
every  tree  in  this  island,  is  witness  to  the  anguish  of  my  sonl, 
for  my  ingratitude,  and  base  usage  of  a  good  tender  father ;  a 
father  much  like  yours,  by  your  description;  and  I  murdered 
my  father  as  well  as  you,  Will  Atkins ;  but  think,  for  all  that, 
my  repentance  is  short  of  your's  too,  by  a  great  deal.' 

[I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  restrained  my  passions ;  but  I 
thought  this  poor  man's  repentance  was  so  much  sincerer  than  mine, 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  off  the  discourse,  and  retire,  for  1  ^as 
surprised  with  what  he  said  ;  and  thought  that  instead  of  my  ff^ 
about  to  teach  and  instruct  him,  the  man  was  made  a  teacher  as<i 
instructor  to  me,  in  a  most  surprising  and  unexpected  manner.] 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman,  who  was  greatly 
'  affected  with  it,  and  said  to  me,  *  Did  I  not  say.  Sir,  that  when 
this  man  was  c<Jnverted,  he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  tell  you, 
Sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent,  here  will  be  no 
need  of  me  ;  he  will  make  Christians  of  all  in  the  Island.'  But 
having  a  little  composed  myself,  I  renewed  my  discourse  with 
Will  Atkins. 

*  But  Will,'  said  I,  '  how  comes  the  sense  of  this  matter  to 
touch  you  just  now  ?' 

W.  A.  *  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  work  that  has  struck ^ 
dart  through  my  very  soul ;  I  have  been  talking  about  God  and 
religion  to  my  wife,  in  order,  as  you  directed  me,  to  make  a 
Christian  of  her ;  and  she  has  preached  such  a  sermon  to  me  as 
I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live.' 

R.  C.  *  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preached  to  you :  but 
when  you  were  moving  religious  arguments  to  her,  conscience 
has  flung  them  back  upon  you.' 

W.  A.     '  Ay,  Sir,  with  such  a  force  as  is  not  to  be  resisted/ 

R.  C.  '  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed  between  you  and 
your  wife ;  for  I  know  something  of  it  already.' 
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W.  A.  *  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  fall  account  of  it : 
I  am  too  fall  to  hold  it,  and  yet  have  no  tongue  to  express  it : 
but  let  her  have  said  what  she  will,  and  though  I  cannot  give 
you  an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  you  of  it,  that  I  resolve  to 
amend  and  reform  my  life.' 

R.  C.  *  But  tell  us  some  of  it.  How  did  you  begin,  Will  ? 
For  this  has  been  an  extraordinary  case,  that  is  certain ;  she 
has  preached  a  sermon,  indeed,  if  she  has  wrought  this  upon 
you.' 

W.  A.  *  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of  our  laws  about 
marriage,  and  what  the  reasons  were  that  men  and  women  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  such  compacts,  as  it  was  neither  in  the 
power  of  one  or  other  to  break;  that  otherwise,  order  and 
justice  could  not  be  maintained,  and  men  would  run  from  their 
wives,  and  abandon  their  children,  mix  confusedly  with  one  an- 
other, and  neither  families  be  kept  entire,  nor  inheritances  be 
settled  by  a  legal  descent.' 

R.  C.  '  You  talk  like  a  civilian.  Will.  Could  you  make  her 
understand  what  you  meant  by  inheritance  and  families  ?  They 
know  no  such  thing  among  the  savages,  but  marry  any  how, 
without  any  regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or  family ;  brother 
and  sister,  nay,  as  I  have  been  told,  even  the  father  and 
daughter,  and  the  son  and  the  mother.' 

W.  A.  *  I  believe.  Sir,  you  are  misinformed ; — my  wife  assures 
me  of  the  contrary,  and  that  they  abhor  it.  Perhaps,  for  any 
further  relations,  they  may  not  be  so  exact  as  we  are ;  but  she 
tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the  near  relations  you 
speak  of.' 

R.  C.     '  Well,  what  did  she  say  to  what  you  told  her  ?' 

W.  A.  *  She  said  she  liked  it  very  well ;  and  it  was  much 
better  than  in  her  country.' 

R.  C.     '  But  did  you  tell  her  what  marriage  was  ?' 

W.  A.  '  Ay,  ay,  there  began  all  our  dialogue.  I  asked  her, 
if  she  would  be  married  to  me  our  way  ?  She  asked  me.  What 
way  that  was  ?  I  told  her  marriage  was  appointed  of  God  ;  and 
here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together  indeed,  as  ever  man  and 
wife  had,  I  believe.' 

[N.  B.    This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins  and  his  wife,  as  I  took  it 
down  in  writing,  just  after  he  told  it  me,  was  as  follows.] 

Wife.  *  Appointed  by  your  God  !  Why,  have  you  a  God  in 
your  country?' 
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W.  A.     *  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  in  every  country.' 

Wife.  *  No  your  God  in  my  country ;  my  country  have  the 
great  old  Benamuckee  God.' 

W.  A.  *  Child,  I  am  very  unfit  to  show  you  who  God  is ;  God 
is  in  heaven,  and  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  aad 
all  that  in  them  is.' 

Wife.  *  No  makee  de  earth ;  no  you  God  makee  de  earth ;  no 
make  my  country.' 

[W.  A.  laughed  a  litde  at  her  expression  of  God  not  making  her  countzy.] 

Wife.  *No  laugh.  Why  laugh  me?  This  no  ting  to 
laugh.' 

[He  was  justly  reproved  by  his  wife ;  for  she  was  more  serious  than  he 
at  first.] 

W.  A.  *  That  is  true  indeed ;  I  will  not  laugh  any  more, 
my  dear.' 

Wife.     *  Why  you  say,  you  God  make  all  ?' 

W.  A.  *  Yes,  child,  our  God  made  the  whole  world,  and  you, 
and  me,  and  all  things ;  for  He  is  the  only  true  God  ;  there  is 
no  God  but  He  ;  He  lives  for  ever  in  heaven.' 

Wife.     *  Why  you  no  tell  me  long  ago  ?' 

W.  A.  *  That  is  true  indeed ;  but  I  have  been  a  wicked 
wretch,  and  have  not  only  forgotten  to  acquaint  thee  with 
anything  before,  but  have  lived  without  God  in  the  world 
myself.* 

Wife.  '  What  have  you  de  great  God  in  your  country,  yon 
no  know  Him  ?  No  say  *'  O  "  to  Him  ?  No  do  good  ting  for 
Him  ?    That  no  impossible  !'| 

W.  A.  *  It  is  too  true  though,  for  all  that :  we  live  as  if  there 
was  no  God  in  heaven,  or  that  He  had  no  power  on  earth.' 

Wife.  *But  why  God  let  you  do  so?  Why  He  no  makee 
you  good  live  ?' 

W.  A.     '  It  is  all  our  own  fault.' 

Wife.  *  But  you  say  me,  He  is  great,  much  great,  have  much 
great  power ;  can  make  kill  when  He  will ;  why  He  no  makee 
kill  when  you  no  serve  Him  ?  No  say  **  O  "  to  Him  ?  No  be 
good  mans  ?* 

W.  A.  '  That  is  true  ;  He  might  strike  me  dead,  and  I  ought 
to  expect  it ;  for  I  have  been  a  wicked  wretch,  that  is  true ;  but 
God  is  merciful,  and  does  not  deal  with  us  as  we  deserve.' 

Wife.     '  But  then,  do  not  you  tell  God  tankee  for  that  too.' 
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W,  A.  *  No,  indeed  ;  I  have  not  thanked  God  for  His  mercy, 
any  more  than  I  have  feared  God  for  His  power.' 

Wife.  *  Then  you  God  no  God  ;  me  no  think,  believe  He  be 
such  One,  great  much  power,  strong ;  no  makee  kill  you,  though 
you  makee  Him  much  angry  ?' 

W.  A.  *  What !  will  my  wicked  life  hinder  you  from  be- 
lieving in  God  !  What  a  dreadful  creature  am  I !  And  what  a 
sad  truth  is  it,  that  the  horrid  lives  of  Christians  hinder  the  con- 
version of  heathens !' 

Wife.  *  How  me  tink  you  have  great  much  God  up  there,' 
(she  points  up  to  heaven,)  *  and  yet  no  do  well,  no  do  good  ting  ? 
Can  He  tell  ?     Sure  He  no  tell  what  you  do.' 

W.  A.  *  Yes,  yes,  He  knows  and  sees  all  things  ;  He  hears 
us  speak,  sees  what  we  do,  knows  what  we  think,  though  we  do 
not  speak.' 

Wife.  '  What !  He  no  hear  you  swear,  curse,  speak  the  great 
damn  ?' 

W.  A.     *  Yes,  yes.  He  hears  it  all.' 

Wife.     *  Where  be  then  the  muchee  great  power  strong  ?' 

W.  A.  *  He  is  merciful ;  that  is  all  we  can  say  for  it ;  and 
this  proves  Him  to  be  the  true  God :  He  is  God,  and  not  man ; 
and  therefore  we  are  not  consumed.' 

[Here  Will  Atkins  told  us,  he  was  struck  with  horror  to  think  how  he 
could  tell  his  wife  so  clearly,  that  God  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  all  that  we  do  ;  and  yet  that  he 
had  dared  to  do  all  the  vile  things  he  had  done.] 

Wife.     *  Merciful !  what  you  call  dat  ?' 

W.  A.  *  He  is  our  Father  and  Maker ;  and  He  pities  and 
spares  us.' 

Wife.  '  So  then  He  never  makee  kill,  never  angry  when  you 
do  wicked  ;  then  He  no  good  Himself,  or  no  great  able.' 

W.  A.  '  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  He  is  infinitely  good,  and  in- 
finitely great,  and  able  to  punish  too ;  and  sometimes  to  show 
His  justice  and  vengeance.  He  lets  fly  His  anger  to  destroy 
sinners,  and  make  examples  :  many  are  cut  off  in  their  sins.' 

Wife.  '  But  no  makee  kill  you  yet ;  then  He  tell  you,  may  be, 
that  He  no  makee  you  kill,  so  you  make  de  bargain  with  Him, 
you  do  bad  ting.  He  no  be  angry  at  you,  when  He  be  angry  at 
other  mans  ?' 

W.  A.  '  No,  indeed,  my  sins  are  all  presumptions  upon  His 
goodness ;  and  He  would  be  infinitely  just,  if  He  destroyed  me, 
as  He  has  done  other  men.' 
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Wife.  *  Well,  and  yet  no  kill,  no  makee  you  dead  1  What 
you  say  to  Him  for  that?  You  no  tell  Him  tankee  for  all 
that  too  !• 

W.  A.     '  I  am  an  unthankful,  ungrateful  dog,  that  is  true/ 

Wife.  'Why  He  no  makee  you  much  go6d  better?  You 
say  He  makee  you.' 

W.  A.  *  He  made  me  as  He  made  all  the  world ;  it  is  I  have 
deformed  myself,  and  abused  His  goodness,  and  have  made 
myself  an  abominable  wretch.* 

Wife.  *  I  wish  you  makee  God  know  me ;  I  no  makee  Him 
angry ;  I  no  do  bad  wicked  ting.' 

[Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  to  hear  a  poor, 
untaught  creature,  desire  to  be  taught  to  know  God  ;  and  he  such  a 
wicked  wretch,  that  he  could  not  say  one  word  to  her  about  God,  bot 
what  the  reproach  of  his  own  carriage  would  make  most  irrational  to 
her  to  believe ;  nay,  that  already  she  could  not  believe  in  God, 
because  he  that  was  so  wicked  was  not  destroyed.] 

W.  A.  *  My  dear,  you  mean  you  wish  I  could  teach  you  to 
know  God,  not  God  to  know  you :  for  He  knows  you  already, 
and  every  thought  in  your  heart.' 

Wife.  '  Why  then  He  knows  what  I  say  to  you  now  ;  He 
know  me  wish  to  know  Him ;  how  shall  me  know  who  makee 
me?' 

W.  A.  '  Poor  creature,  He  must  teach  thee,  I  cannot  teach 
thee ;  I'll  pray  to  Him  to  teach  thee  to  know  Him  ;  and  to  for- 
give me,  that  I  am  unworthy  to  teach  thee.* 

[The  poor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at  her  desiring  him  to  make  her 
know  God,  and  her  wishing  to  Imow  Him,  that,  he  said,  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  prayed  to  God  to  enlighten  her  mind 
with  the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pardon  his  sins, 
and  accept  of  his  being  the  unworthy  instrument  of  instructing 
her  in  the  principles  of  religion  ;  after  which  he  sat  down  by  her 
again,  and  their  dialogue  went  on.] 

N.  B.  This  was  the  time  when  we  saw  him  kneel  down  and  lift  up  his 
hands. 

Wife.  *  What  you  put  down  the  knee  for  ?  What  you  hold 
up  the  hand  for  ?  What  you  say  ?  Who  you  speak  to  ?  What 
is  that  ?' 

W.  A.     *  My  dear,  I  bow  my  knees  in  token  of  my  submission 
to  Him  that  made  me :  I  said  O  to  Him,  as  you  call  it,  and  as 
you  say  your  old  men  do  to  their  idol  Benamuckee :  that  is,  I 
ayed  to  Him.' 
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Wife.     '  What  you  say  O  to  Him  for  ?' 

W.  A.  '  I  prayed  to  Him  to  open  your  eyes  and  your  under- 
standing, that  you  may  know  Him,  and  be  accepted  by  Him.' 

Wife.     '  Can  He  do  that  too  ?' 

W.  A,     *  Yes,  He  can ;  He  can  do  all  things.' 

Wife.     *  But  He  no  hear  what  you  say  ?' 

W.  A.  *  Yes,  He  has  bid  us  pray  to  Him  ;  and  promised  to 
hear  us.' 

Wife.  *  Bid  you  pray  ?  When  He  bid  you  ?  How  He  bid 
you  ?    What  you  hear  Him  speak  ?' 

W.  A.  'No,  we  do  not  hear  Him  speak;  but  He  has 
revealed  Himself  many  ways  to  us.' 

[Here  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  make  her  understand  that  God  had 
revealed  himself  to  us  by  His  word  ;  and  what  His  word  was  ;  but  at 
last  he  told  it  her  thus  :] 

W.  A.  *  God  has  spoken  to  some  good  men  in  former  days, 
even  from  heaven,  by  plain  words ;  and  God  has  inspired  good 
men,  by  His  Spirit ;  and  they  have  written  all  His  laws  down 
in  a  book.' 

Wife.     *  Me  no  understand  that ;  where  is  book  ?' 
W.  A.     *  Alas !  my  poor  creature,  I  have  not  this  book ;  but 
I  hope  I  shall,  one  time  or  other,  get  it  for  you  to  read  it.' 

[Here  he  embraced  her  with  great  affection ;  but  with  inexpressible  grief 
that  he  had  not  a  Bible.] 

Wife.  '  But  how  you  makee  me  know,  that  God  teachee 
them  to  write  that  book  ?' 

W.  A.     '  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know  Him  to  be  God.' 

Wife.     *  What  rule  ;  what  way  you  know  ?' 

W.  A.  *  Because  He  teachee  and  commands  nothing  but 
what  is  good,  righteous,  and  holy ;  and  tends  to  make  us  per- 
fectly good,  as  well  as  perfectly  happy  ;  and  because  he  forbids 
and  commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is  wicked,  that  is  evil  in 
itself,  or  e^l  in  its  consequences.' 

Wife.  *  That  me  would  understand,  that  me  fain  see :  if  He 
reward  all  good  thing,  punish  all  wicked  thing,  He  teachee  all 
good  thing,  forbid  all  wicked  thing,  He  makee  all  thing.  He 
give  all  thing ;  He  hear  me  when  I  say  O  to  Him,  as  you  go 
to  do  just  now ;  He  makee  me  good,  if  I  wish  be  good ;  He 
spare  me,  no  makee  kill  me,  when  I  no  be  good ;  all  this  you 
say  He  do  ;  yes.  He  be  great  God ;  me  take,  think,  believe  Him 
be  gfreat  God ;  me  say  O  to  Him  too,  with  you,  my  dear.' 
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Here  the  poor  man  said  he  could  forbear  no  longer;  but 
raising  her  up,  made  her  kneel  by  him ;  and  he  prayed  to  God 
aloud,  to  instruct  her  in  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  by  His 
Spirit;  and  that  by  some  good  providence,  if  possible,  she 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  have  a  Bible,  that  she  might 
read  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  taught  by  Him  to  know  Him. 

[This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift  her  up  by  the  hand,  and  saw  him 
kneel  down  by  her  as  above.] 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seems,  after  this,  too 
long  to  set  down  here  ;  and  particularly  she  made  him  promise, 
that  since  he  confessed  his  own  life  had  been  a  wicked 
abominable  course  of  provocation  against  God,  that  he  'would 
reform  it,  and  not  make  God  angry  any  more,  lest  he  should 
make  him  dead,  as  she  called  it,  and  then  she  should  be  left 
alone,  and  never  be  taught  to  know  this  God  better ;  and  l^t 
he  should  be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked  men  should 
be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting  to  us  both, 
but  particularly  the  young  clergyman  :  he  was  indeed  wonder- 
fully surprised  with  it;  but  under  the  greatest  affliction 
imaginable,  that  he  could  not  talk  to  her ;  that  he  could  not 
speak  English  to  make  her  understand  him ;  and  as  she  spoke 
but  very  broken  English,  he  could  not  understand  her.  How- 
ever, he  turned  himself  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  believed 
there  must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than  to  marry  her ; 
I  did  not  understand  him  at  first ;  but  at  length  he  explained 
himself;  viz.,  That  she  ought  to  be  baptized. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and  was  for  going 
about  it  presently.  'No,  no :  hold  Sir,'  said  he,  '  though  I 
would  have  her  baptized  by  all  means,  yet  I  must  observe,  that 
.  Will  Atkins,  her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her,  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  to  be  willing  to  embrace  a  religious  life ;  and  has 
given  her  just  ideas  of  the  being  of  a  God,  of  His  power, 
justice,  and  mercy ;  yet  I  desire  to  know  of  him,  if  he  has  said 
anything  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation  of  sinners ; 
of  the  nature  of  faith  in  Him  ;  and  the  redemption  by  Him ;  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  a 
future  state.' 

I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  him;  but  the  poor 
fellow  fell  immediately  into  tears,  and  told  us,  he  had  said 
something  to  her  of  all  those  things,  but  that  he  was  himself  so 
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wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so  reproached  him 
with  his  horrid  ungodly  life,  that  he  trembled  at  the  appre- 
hensions, that  her  knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attention 
she  should  give  to  those  things,  and  make  her  rather  contemn 
religion  than  receive  it ;  but  he  was  assured,  he  said,  that  her 
mind  was  so  disposed  to  receive  due  impressions  of  all  those 
things,  that  if  I  would  discourse  with  her,  she  would  make  it 
appear  to  my  satisfaction,  that  my  labour  would  not  be  lost 
upon  her. 

Accordingly  I  called  her  in,  and  placing  myself  as  interpreter, 
between  my  religious  priest  and  the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to 
begin  with  her :  but  sure  such  a  sermon  was  never  preached 
by  a  popish  priest  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world ;  and  as  I 
told  him,  I  thought  he  had  all  the  zeal,  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  sincerity  of  the  Christian,  without  the  errors  of  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a  clergyman  as  the 
Roman  bishops  were,  before  the  Church  of  Rome  assumed 
spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  consciences  of  men. 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to  embrace  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemption  by  Him,  not  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions 
3f  a  God,  but  with  joy  and  faith,  with  an  affection,  and  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  understanding  scarce  to  be  imagined,  much 
ess  to  be  expressed ;  and  at  her  own  request  she  was  bap- 
tized. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptize  her,  I  entreated  him,  that 
le  would  perform  that  office  with  some  caution,  that  the  man 
night  not  perceive  he, was  of  the  Roman  church,  if  possible ; 
:>ecause  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might  attend  a  difference 
imong  us  in  that  very  religion  which  we  were  instructing  the 
)ther  in.  He  told  me  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel, 
lor  proper  things  for  the  office,  I  should  see  he  would  do  it  in  a 
nanner  that  I  should  not  know  by  it  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  myself,  if  I  had  not  known  it  before  :  and  so  he  did  ; 
br  saying  only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  Latin,  which  I 
:ould  not  understand,  he  poured  a  whole  dish  full  of  water  upon 
he  woman's  head,  pronouncing  in  French  very  loud,  *  Mary ;' 
vhich  was  the  name  her  husband  desired  me  to  give  her,  for  I 
vas  her  godfather,  *  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
ind  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  so  that  none  could 
enow  anything  by  it,  what  religion  he  was  of:  he  gave  the 
)enediction  afterwards  in  Latin ;  but  either  Will  Atkins  did  not 
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know  but  it  was  in  French,  or  else  did  not  take  notice  of  it  at 
that  time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  he  married  them ;  and  after  the 
marriage  was  over,  he  turned  himself  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a 
very  affectionate  manner  exhorted  him  not  only  to  persevere  in 
that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  but  to  support  the  convictions 
that  were  upon  him,  by  a  resolution  to  reform  his  life :  told 
him,  it  was  in  vain  to  say  he  repented,  if  he  did  not  forsake  his 
crimes ;  represented  to  him  how  God  had  honoured  him  with 
being  the  instrument  of  bringing  his  wife  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  he  should  be  careful  he  did  not 
dishonour  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  s^ 
the  heathen  a  better  Christian  than  himself;  the  savage  con- 
verted, and  the  instrument  cast  away. 

He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them  both,  and  then 
recommended  them,  in  a  few  words,  to  God's  goodness  ;  gave 
them  the  benediction  again,  I  repeating  everything  to  them  in 
English.  And  thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I  think  it  was  the 
most  pleasant,  agreeable  day  to  me,  that  ever  I  passed  in  my 
whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet ;  his  thoughts  hung  con- 
tinually upon  the  conversion  of  the  thirty-seven  savages ;  and 
fain  he  would  have  staid  upon  the  island  to  have  undertaken 
it :  but  I  convinced  him.  First,  that  his  undertaking  was 
impracticable  in  itself ;  and  secondly,  that  perhaps  I  could  pnt 
it  into  a  way  of  being  done,  in  his  absence,  to  his  satisfaction  ; 
of  which  by  and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affair  of  the  island  to  a  narrow 
compass,  I  was  preparing  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  when  the 
young  man,  whom  I  had  taken  out  of  the  famished  ship's  com- 
pany, came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  understood  I  had  a  clerg)- 
man  with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the  Englishmen  to  be 
married  to  the  savages,  whom  they  cg.lled  wives ;  that  he  had  a 
match  too,  which  he  desired  might  be  finished  before  I  went, 
between  two  Christians;  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable tame. 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who  was  his  mother's 
servant,  for  there  was  no  other  Christian  woman  on  the  island; 
so  I  began  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  anything  of  that  kind 
rashly,  or  because  he  found  himself  in  this  solitary  circumstance. 
I  represented,  that  he  had  some  considerable  substance  in  the 
world  and  good  friends,  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  by  his 
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naid  also  ;  that  the  maid  was  not  only  poor,  and  a  servant,  but 
kvas  unequal  to  him,  she  being  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years 
3ld,  and  he  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  that  he  might 
very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove  from  this 
wilderness,  and  come  into  his  own  country  again ;  and  that 
then  it  would  be  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  would  repent  his 
choice;  and  the  dislike  of  that  circumstance    might  be  dis- 
advantageous to  both.     I  was  going  to  say  more,  but  he  inter- 
rupted me,  smiling ;  and  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty, 
that  I  mistook  in  my  guesses ;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  his  thoughts,  his  present  circumstances  being  melancholy 
and  disconsolate  enough ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear,  that  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  putting  them  in  a  way  to  see  their  own 
country  again ;   and  that  nothing  should  have  set  him  upon 
staying  there,  but  that  the  voyage  I  was  going  was  so  exceeding 
long  and  hazardous,  and  would  carry  him  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  his  friends ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me,  but  that 
I  would  settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the  island  where 
he  was ;  give  him  a  servant  or  two,  and  some  few  necessaries, 
and  he  would  settle  himself  here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the 
good  time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  would  redeem 
him,  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful  of  him  when  I  came 
to  England ;  that  he  would  give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends 
in  London,  to  let  them  know  how  good  I  had  been  to  him,  and 
what  part  of  the  world,  and  what  circumstances  I  had  left  him 
in ;  and  he  promised  me,  that  whenever  I  redeemed  him,  the 
plantation,  and  all  the  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it,  let 
the  value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly  mine. 

His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered,  considering  his 
youth:  and  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  because  he  told 
me  positively  the  match  was  not  for  himself.  I  gave  him  all 
possible  assurances,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  safe  to  England,  I 
would  deUver  his  letters,  and  do  his  business  effectually ;  and 
that  he  might  depend  I  would  never  forget  the  circumstances  I 
left  him  in ;  but  still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  was  the 
person  to  be  married.  Upon  which  he  told  me  it  was  my 
Jack  of  all  Trades,  and  his  maid  Susan. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he  named  the  match ; 
for  indeed  I  had  thought  it  very  suitable.  The  character  of 
that  man  I  have  given  already  ;  and  as  for  the  maid,  she  was 
a  very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious  young  woman :  had 
a  very  good  share  of  sense ;  was  agreeable  enough  in  her  per- 
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son :  spoke  very  handsomely,  and  to  the  purpose ;  always  with 
decency  and  good  manners,  and  not  backward  to  speak  when 
anything  required  it,  or  impertinently  forward  to  sp>eak  when 
it  was  not  her  business ;  very  handy  and  housewifely  in  any- 
thing that  was  before  her ;  an  excellent  manager,  and  fit  indeec 
to  have  been  governess  to  the  whole  island ;  she  knew  very 
well  how  to  behave  herself  to  all  kind  of  folks  she  had  about 
her,  and  to  better,  if  she  had  found  any  there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  we  married  them 
the  same  day ;  and,  as  I  was  father  at  the  altar,  as  I  may  say, 
and  gave  her  away,  so  I  gave  her  a  portion ;  for  I  appointed 
her  and  her  husband  a  handsome  large  space  of  ground  for 
their  plantation  ;  and,  indeed,  this  match,  and  the  proposal  the 
young  gentleman  made  to  me,  to  give  him  a  small  property  in 
the  island,  put  me  upon  parcelling  it  out  among  them,  that  they 
might  not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their  situation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  I  left  to  Will  Atkins,  who, 
indeed,  was  now  grown  a  most  sober,  grave,  managing  fellow ; 
perfectly  reformed,  exceeding  pious  and  religious ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  positively  in  such  a  case,  I  verily 
believe,  was  a  true  sincere  penitent. 

He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  so  much  to  every  one's 
satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired  one  general  writing  under 
my  hand  for  the  whole ;  which  I  caused  to  be  drawn '  up,  and 
signed  and  sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds  and  situation 
of  every  man's  plantation,  and  testifying,  that  I  gave  them 
thereby,  severally,  a  right  to  the  whole  possession  and  inherit- 
ance of  the  respective  plantations  or  farms,  with  their  improve- 
ments, to  them  and  their  heirs ;  reserving  all  the  rest  of  the 
island  as  my  own  property,  and  a  certain  rent  for  every  parti- 
cular plantation,  after  eleven  years,  if  I,  or  any  one  from  me,  or 
in  my  name,  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  attested  copy  of 
the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them,  I  told  them, 
I  was  not  capable  of  giving  them  better  rules  than  they  were 
able  to  give  themselves ;  only  made  them  promise  me,  to  live 
in  love  and  good  neighbourhood  with  one  another :  and  so  I 
prepared  to  leave  them. 

One  thing  I  must  not  omit;  and  that  is,  that  being  now 
settled  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  among  themselves,  and 
having  much  business  in  hand,  it  was  but  odd  to  have  seven- 
and-thirty  Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  the  island,  independent, 
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and,  indeed,  unemployed ;  for,  excepting  the  providing  them- 
selves food,  which  they  had  difficulty  enough  in  doing  some- 
times, they  had  no  manner  of  business  or  property  to  manage : 
I  proposed  therefore  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  that  he  should 
go  to  them  with  Fridav's  father,  and  propose  to  them  to  remove, 
and  either  plant  for  themselves,  or  take  them  into  their  several 
families  as  servants,  to  be  maintained  for  their  labour,  but 
without  being  absolute  slaves ;  for  I  would  not  admit  them  to 
make  them  slaves  by  force,  by  any  means,  because  they  had 
their  liberty  given  by  capitulation,  and,  as  it  were,  articles  of 
surrender,  which  they  ought  not  to  break. 

They  most  willingly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  came  all 
very  cheerfully  along  with  him ;  so  we  allotted  them  land  and 
plantations,  which  three  or  four  accepted  of,  but  all  the  rest 
chose  to  be  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  families  we  had 
settled ;  and  thus  my  colony  was  in  a  manner  settled,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Spaniards  possessed  my  original  habitation,  which 
was  the  capital  city,  and  extended  their  plantation  all  along 
the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made  the  creek  that  I  have  so 
often  described,  as  far  as  my  bower ;  and  as  they  increased 
their  culture,  it  went  always  eastward ;  the  English  lived  in  the 
north-east  part,  where  Will  Atkins  and  his  comrades  began, 
and  came  on  southward  and  south-west,  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addition  of 
land  to  take  in,  if  they  found  occasion ;  so  that  they  need  not 
jostle  one  another  for  want  of  room. 

All  the  west  end  of  the  island  was  left  uninhabited,  that  if 
any  of  the  savages  should  come  on  shore  there,  only  for  their 
usual  customary  barbarities,  they  might  come  and  go ;  if  they 
disturbed  nobody,  nobody  would  disturb  them ;  and  no  doubt 
but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went  away  again  ;  for  I  never 
heard  that  the  planters  were  ever  attacked  and  disturbed  any 
more. 

It  now  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  had  hinted  to  my 
friend  the  clergyman,  that  the  work  of  converting  the  savages 
might,  perhaps,  be  set  on  foot  in  his  absence,  to  his  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  I  told  him,  that  now  I  thought  it  was  put  in  a  fair 
way :  for  the  savages  being  thus  divided  among  the  Christians, 
if  they  would  but  every  one  of  them  do  their  part  with  those 
which  came  under  their  hands,  I  hoped  it  might  have  a  very 
good  effect. 

He  agreed  presently  in  that :  *  If,'  said  he,  *  they  will  do 
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their  part :  but  how/  says  he,  *  shall  we  obtain  that  of  them  r' 
I  told  him,  we  would  call  them  all  together,  and  leave  it  in 
charge  with  them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one,  which  he  thought 
best ;  so  we  divided  it ;  he  to  speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  wm 
all  Papists;  and  I  to  the  English,  who  were  all  Protestanu; 
and  we  recommended  it  earnestly  to  them,  and  made  them 
promise,  that  they  would  never  make  any  distinction  of  Papist 
or  Protestant,  in  their  exhorting  the  savages  to  turn  Christians; 
but  teach  them  the  general  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  and  they  likewise  promised  us, 
that  they  would  never  have  any  differences  or  disputes,  one 
with  another,  about  religion. 

When  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  house  (I  may  call  it  so ;  for 
such  a  house,  or  such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe  was  Dot 
standing  in  the  world  again !)  I  say,  when  I  came  thither,  I 
found  the  young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  William 
Atkins's  wife,  were  become  intimates ;  and  this  prudent,  reli- 
gious young  woman,  had  perfected  the  work  Will  Atkins  had 
begun ;  and  though  it  was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I 
have  related,  yet  the  new-baptized  savage  woman  was  made 
such  a  Christian,  as  I  have  seldom  heard  of  any  like  her,  in  ail 
my  observation  or  conversation  in  the  world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to 
them,  that  among  all  the  needful  things  I  had  to  leave  wth 
them,  I  had  not  left  a  Bible ;  in  which  I  shewed  myself  le^^ 
considering  for  them,  than  my  good  friend  the  widow  ^as 
for  me,  when  she  sent  me  the  cargo  of  ^f  100  from  Lisbon, 
where  she  packed  up  three  Bibles  and  a  prayer-book.  How- 
ever the  good  woman's  charity  h^d  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
she  imagined;  for  they  were  reserved  for  the  comfort  and 
instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use  of  them  than  I 
had  done. 

I  took  one  of  the  Bibles  in  my  pocket,  and  when  I  came  to 
William  Atkins's  tent,  or  house,  I  found  the  young  woman, 
and  Atkins's  baptized  wife,  had  been  discoursing  of  religioD 
together  (for  William  Atkins  told  it  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
joy).  I  asked  if  they  were  together  now?  And  he  said  jes; 
so  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he  with  me,  and  Nve  found  them 
together,  very  earnest  in  discourse.  *  O,  Sir,'  says  William 
Atkins,  *  when  God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  himself,  aii<i 
aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a  messenger.  My  ^'^^ 
has  got  a  new  instructor ;  I  knew  I  was  unworthy,  as  I  was 
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incapable  of  that  work;  that  young  woman  has  been  sent 
hither  from  Heaven ;  she  is  enough  to  convert  a  whole  island 
of  savages.'  The  young  woman  blushed,  and  rose  up  to  go 
away,  but  I  desired  her  to  sit  still ;  I  told  her  she  had  a  good 
work  upon  her  hands,  and  I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  it. 

We  talked  a  little,  and  I  did  not  perceive  they  had  any  book 
among  fhem,  though  I  did  not  ask ;  but  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  my  Bible.  *  Here,*  said  I  to  Atkins,  '  I 
have  brought  you  an  assistant,  that,  perhaps,  you  had  not 
before.*  The  man  was  so  confounded,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
speak  for  some  time ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  takes  it  with 
both  hands,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  '  Here,  my  dear,'  says  he, 
*did  not  I  tell  you,  our  God,  though  He  lives  above,  could 
hear  what  we  said  ?  Here  is  the  book  I  prayed  for,  when  you 
and  I  kneeled  down  under  the  bush ;  now  God  has  heard  us 
and  sent  it.'  When  he  had  said  thus,  the  man  fell  into  such 
transports  of  a  passionate  joy,  that  between  the  joy  of  having 
it,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face 
like  a  child  that  was  crying. 

The  woman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to  have  run  into  a 
mistake,  that  none  of  us  were  aware  of ;  for  she  firmly  believed 
God  had  sent  the  book  upon  her  husband's  petition.  It  is 
true,  that  providentially  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken  so  in  a 
consequent  sense  ;  but  I  believed  it  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
cult matter  at  that  time,  to  have  persuaded  the  poor  woman 
to  have  believed,  that  an  express  messenger  came  from  heaveui 
on  purpose  to  bring  that  individual  book;  but  it  was  too  serious 
a  matter  to  suffer  any  delusion  to  take  place.  So  I  turned  to 
the  young  woman,  and  told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose 
upon  the  new  convert,  in  her  first  and  more  ignorant  under- 
standing of  things ;  and  begged  her  to  explain  to  her,  that  God 
may  be  very  properly  said  to  answer  our  petitions,  when,  in 
the  course  of  His  Providence,  such  things  are,  in  a  particular 
manner,  brought  to  pass,  as  we  petitioned  for ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  returns  from  Heaven,  in  a  miraculous  and  particular 
manner ;  and  that  it  is  our  mercy  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effectually;  so  that 
there  was,  I  assure  you,  no  priestcraft  used  here ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  frauds  in  the 
world,  to  have  had  it  so :  but  the  surprise  of  joy  upon  Will 
Atkins,  is  really  not  to  be  expressed ;  and  there,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  no  delusion.     Sure  no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the 
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world  for  anything  of  its  kind,  than  he  was  for  this  Bible ;  and 
I  believe,  never  any  man  was  glad  of  a  Bible  from  a  better 
principle ;  and  though  he  had  been  a  most  profligate  creature, 
desperate,  headstrong,  outrageous,  furious,  and  wicked  to  a 
great  degree ;  yet  this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all,  for  the 
well  instructing  children  ;  viz.,  that  parents  should  never  give 
over  to  teach  and  instruct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of 
their  endeavours,  let  the  children  be  ever  so  obstinate,  refrac- 
tory, or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  instruction ;  for  if  ever 
God  in  His  Providence  touches  the  consciences  of  such,  the 
force  of  their  education  returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  in- 
struction of  parents  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  have  been  many 
yegirs  laid  asleep  ;  but,  some  time  or  other,  they  may  find  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man.  However  ignorant  he  was, 
or  divested  of  religion  and  Christian  knowledge,  he  found  he 
had  some  to  do  with  now  more  ignorant  than  himself;  and  that 
the  least  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  good  father,  that  could 
now  come  to  his  mind,  was  of  use  to  him. 

Among  the  rest,  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  how  his  father 
used  to  insist  much  upon  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  Bible; 
the  privilege  and  blessing  of  it  to  nations,  families,  and  persons; 
but  he  never  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the  worth  of  it 
till  now ;  when  being  to  talk  to  heathens,  savages,  and  bar- 
barians, he  wanted  the  help  of  the  written  orade  for  his 
assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  very  glad  of  it  also,  for  the  present 
occasion,  though  she  had  one  ;  and  so  had  the  youth  on  board 
our  ship,  among  the  goods  which  were  not  yet  brought  on  shore. 
And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  this  young  woman,  1 
cannot  omit  telling  one  story  more  of  her  and  myself,  which  has 
something  in  it  very  informing  and  remarkable. 

I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor  young  woman  ^ 
reduced ;  how  her  mistress  was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die, 
on  board  that  unhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea ;  and  how  the  whole 
ship's  company  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  gentle- 
woman, and  her  son,  and  this  maid,  were  first  hardly  used,  a^^^ 
provisions,  and  at  last,  totally  neglected  and  starved ;  that  is  tc 
say,  brought  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger. 

One  day,  being  discoursing  with  her  upon  the  extremities 
they  suffered,  I  asked  her  if  she  could  describe,  by  what  she 
felt,  what  it  was  to  starve,  and  how  it  appeared  ?     She  told  me, 
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she  believed  she  could;  and  she  told  her  tale  very  distinctly 
thus. 

*  First,  Sir/  said  she,  '  we  had  for  some  days  fared  exceeding 
hard,  and  suffered  very  great  hunger ;  but  now,  at  last,  we  were 
wholly  without  food  of  any  kind,  except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine, 
and  a  little  water.  The  first  day  after  I  had  received  no  food  at 
all,  I  found  nlyself  towards  evening,  first  empty  and  sickish  at 
my  stomach ;  and  nearer  night,  mightily  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy ;  I  laid  down  on  a  couch  in  the  great  cabin  to  sleep, 
and  slept  about  three  hours,  and  awaked  a  little  refreshed, 
having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down ;  after  being 
about  three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  found  myself  empty,  and  my  stomach  sickish  again, 
and  laid  down  again ;  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being  very 
faint  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second  day,  with  a 
strange  variety  ;  first  hungry,  then  sick  again,  with  reachings  to 
vomit :  the  second  night,  being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again,  with- 
out any  food  more  than  a  draught  of  fair  water,  and  being 
asleep,  I  dreamed.  I  was  at  Barbadoes,  and  that  the  market 
was  mightily  stocked  with  provisions ;  that  I  bought  some  for 
my  mistress,  and  went  and  dined  very  heartily. 

*  I  thought  my  stomach  was  full  after  this,  as  it  would  have 
been  after,  or  at  a  good  dinner;  but  when  I  waked,  I  was 
exceedingly  sunk  in  my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of 
famine :  the  last  glass  of  wine  we  had,  I  drank,  and  put  sugar 
into  it,  because  of  its  having  some  spirit  to  supply  nourishment ; 
but  there  being  no  substance  in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting 
office  to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine  was,  to 
raise  disagreeable  fumes  from  the  stomach  into  the  head ;  and 
I  lay,  as  they  told  me,  stupid  and  senseless,  as  one  drunk,  for 
some  time. 

'The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  strange  and 
confused  inconsistent  dreams,  and  rather  dozing  than  sleeping, 
I  awaked,  ravenous  and  furious  with  hunger ;  and  I  question, 
had  not  my  understanding  returned,  and  conquered  it ;  I  say,  I 
question  whether,  if  I  had  been  a  mother,  and  had  had  a  little 
child  with  me,  its  life  would  have  been  safe  or  not. 

'  This  lasted  about  three  hours ;  during  which  time  I  was 
twice  raging  mad,  as  any  creature  in  Bedlam,  as  my  young 
master  told  me,  and  as  he  can  now  inform  you. 

'  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy,  or  distraction,  whether  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  or  some  slip  of  my  foot,  I  know  not,  I  fell 
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down,  and  struck  my  face  against  the  comer  of  a  paUet-bed,  in 
which  my  mistress  lay ;  and  with  the  blow  the  blood  gushed  out 
of  my  nose ;  and  the  cabin-boy  bringing  me  a  little  basin,  I  sat 
down  and  bled  into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  the  blood  ran  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself;  and  the  violence  of  the  ilame,  or  the 
fever  I  was  in,  abated,  and  so  did  the  ravenous  part  of  the 
hunger. 

'  Then  I  grew  sick  and  reached  to  vomit,  but  could  not ;  for 
I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to  bring  up :  after  I  had  bled 
some  time,  I  swooned,  and  they  all  believed  I  was  dead  ;  but  I 
came  to  myself  soon  after,  and  then  had  a  most  dreadful  pain 
in  my  stomach,  not  to  be  described  ;  not  like  the  cholic,  but  a 
gnawing  eager  pain  for  food ;  and,  towards  night,  it  went  off 
with  a  kind  of  earnest  wishing  or  longing  for  food  ;  something 
like,  as  I  suppose,  the  longing  of  a  woman  with  child.  I  took 
another  draught  of  water,  with  sugar  in  it,  but  my  stomach 
loathed  the  sugar,  and  brought  it  all  up  again.  Then  I  took  a 
draught  of  water,  without  sugar,  and  that  stayed  with  me ;  and 
I  laid  me  down  upon  the  bed,  praying  most  heartily,  that  it 
would  please  God  to  take  me  away ;  and  composing  my  mind 
in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered  awhile ;  and  then  waking,  thought 
myself  dying,  being  light  with  vapours  from  an  empty  stomach. 
I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly  wished  that 
somebody  would  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

*  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  just,  as  I  thought, 
expiring ;  but  bore  it  with  much  more  patience  than  I,  and  gave 
the  last  bit  of  bread  she  had  to  her  child,  my  young  master,  who 
would  not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged  him  to  eat  it ;  and,  I 
believe,  it  saved  his  life. 

*  Towards  the  morning,  I  slept  again;  and  first,  when  I 
awaked,  I  fell  into  a  violent  passion  of  crying ;  and  after  that, 
had  a  second  fit  of  violent  hunger,  so  that  I  got  up  ravenous, 
and  in  a  most  dreadful  condition.  Had  my  mistress  been  dead, 
as  much  as  I  loved  her,  I  am  certain  I  should  have  eaten  a 
piece  of  her  flesh  with  as  much  rehsh,  and  as  unconcerned,  as 
ever  I  did  the  flesh  of  any  creature  appointed  for  food ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bite  my  own  arm.  At  last,  I  savv 
the  basin,  in  which  was  the  blood  I  had  bled  at  my  nose  the  day 
before ;  I  ran  to  it,  and  swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and  such 
a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  I  had  wondered  nobody  had  taken  it 
before,  and  afraid  it  should  be  taken  from  me  now. 

*  Though  after  it  was  down  the  thoughts  of  it  filled  me  with 
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horror,  yet  it  checked  the  fit  of  hunger ;  and  I  drank  a  draught 
of  fair  water,  and  was  composed  and  refreshed  for  some  hours 
after  it.  This  was  the  fourth  day;  and  thus  I  held  it  till 
towards  night,  when,  within  the  compass  of  three  hours,  I  had 
all  these  several  circumstances  over  again,  one  after  another; 
vi^.,  sick,  sleepy,  eagerly  hungry,  pain  in  the  stomach,  then 
ravenous  again,  then  sick  again,  then  lunatic,  then  crying,  then 
ravenous  again,  and  so  every  quarter  of  a  hour ;  and  my  strength 
wasted  exceedingly.  At  night  I  laid  me  down,  having  no  com- 
fort, but  in  the  hope  that  I  should  die  before  morning. 

*  All  this  night  I  had  no  sleep,  but  the  hunger  was  now  turned 
into  a  disease ;  and  I  had  a  terrible  cholic  and  griping ;  wind, 
instead  of  food,  having  found  its  way  into  the  bowels ;  and  in 
this  condition  I  lay  till  morning,  when  I  was  surprised  a  little 
"with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my  young  master,  who  called 
out  to  me,  that  his  mother  was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  up  a  little, 
for  I  had  not  strength  to  rise,  but  found  she  was  not  dead, 
though  she  was  able  to  give  very  little  signs  of  life. 

*  I  had  then  such  convulsions  in  my  stomach,  for  want  of 
some  sustenance,  that  I  cannot  describe  them ;  with  such  fre- 
quent throes  and  pangs  of  appetite,  that  nothing  but  the  tortures 
of  death  can  imitate  ;  and  this  condition  I  was  in,  when  I  heard 
the  seamen  above  cry  out,  'A  sail!  a  sail!*  and  halloo  and 
jump  about  as  if  they  were  distracted. 

'  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and  my  mistress 
much  less ;  and  my  master  was  so  sick,  that  I  thought  he  had 
been  expiring ;  so  we  could  not  open  the  cabin-door,  or  get  any 
account  what  it  was  that  occasioned  such  a  combustion ;  nor 
had  we  any  conversation  with  the  ship's  company  for  two  days, 
they  having  told  us  they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat 
in  the  ship ;  and  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  thought  we  had 
been  dead. 

'  It  was  this  dreadful  condition  we  were  in  when  you  were 
sent  to  save  our  lives  ;  and  how  you  found  us.  Sir,  you  know  as 
well  as  I,  and  better  too.' 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a  distinct  account  of 
starving  to  death,  as,  I  confess,  I  never  met  with,  and  was 
exceeding  entertaining  to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me  an  account  of 
a  good  part  of  it ;  though  I  must  own,  not  so  distinct,  and  so 
feelingly  as  his  maid ;  and  the  rather,  because,  it  seems,  his 
mother  fed  him  at  the  price  of  her  own  life  :  but  the  poor  maid, 
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though,  her  constitution  being  stronger  than  that  of  her  mistress, 
who  was  in  years,  and  a  weakly  woman  too,  she  might  struggle 
harder  with  it ;  I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  extremity  something  sooner  than  her  mistress,  who  might 
be  allowed  to  keep  the  last  bits  something  longer  than  she 
parted  with  any  to  relieve  the  maid.  No  question,  as  the  case  is 
here  related,  if  our  ship,  or  some  other,  had  not  so  providentially 
met  them,  a  few  days  more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives, 
unless  they  had  prevented  it  by  eating  one  another ;  and  even 
that,  as  their  case  stood,  would  have  served  them  but  a  little 
while,  they  being  500  leagues  from  any  land,  or  any  possibility 
of  relief,  other  than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  happened.— 
But  this  by  the  way  ;  I  return  to  my  disposition  of  things  among 
the  people. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  for  many  reasons,  I 
did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  know  anything  of  the  sloop  I  had 
framed,  and  which  I  thought  of  setting  up  among  them ;  for  I 
found,  at  least  at  my  first  coming,  such  seeds  of  division  among 
them,  that  I  saw  it  plainly,  had  I  set  up  the  sloop,  and  left  it 
among  them,  they  would,  upon  very  light  disgust,  have  sepa- 
rated, and  gone  away  from  one  another ;  or  perhaps  have  turned 
pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  of  thieves,  instead  of  a 
plantation  of  sober  and  religious  people,  as  I  intended  it  to  be; 
nor  did  I  leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon  that  I  had  on 
board,  or  the  two  quarter-deck  guns  that  my  nephew  took  extra- 
ordinary, for  the  same  reason.  I  thought  they  had  enough  to 
qualify  them  for  a  defensive  war,  against  any  that  should  invade 
them  ;  but  I  was  not  to  set  them  up  for  an  offensive  war,  or  to 
encourage  them  to  go  abroad  to  attack  others,  which,  in  the 
end,  would  only  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  themselves  and 
all  their  undertakings.  I  reserved  the  sloop,  therefore,  and 
the  guns,  for  their  service  another  way,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its 
place. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  island.  I  left  them  all  in  good 
circumstances,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  went  on 
board  my  ship  again  the  fifth  day  of  May,  having  been  five-and- 
twenty  days  among  them  ;  and  as  they  were  all  resolved  to  stay 
upon  the  island  till  I  came  to  remove  them,  I  promised  to  send 
some  further  relief  from  the  Brasils,  if  I  could  possibly  find  au 
opportunity;  and  particularly  I  promised  to  send  them  some 
cattle ;  such  as  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows  :  for  as  to  the  two  co\^'S 
and  calves  which  I  brought  from  England,  we  had  been  obliged, 
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by  the  length  of  our  voyage,  to  kill  them  at  sea,  for  want  of  hay 
to  feed  them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns  at  parting,  we 
set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the  Brasils,  in 
about  twenty-two  days:  meeting  nothing  remarkable  in  our 
passage  but  this.  That  about  three  days  after  we  sailed,  being 
becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to  the  N.N.E.,  running, 
as  it  were,  into  a  bay  or  gulph,  on  the  land-side,  we  were  driven 
something  out  of  our  course  ;  and  once  or  twice  our  men  cried 
'  L.and,  to  the  westward ;'  but  whether  it  was  the  continent,  or 
islands,  we  could  not  tell  by  any  means. 

But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  sea  smooth  and  the 
weather  calm,  we  saw  the  sea,  as  it  were,  covered,  towards  the 
land,  with  something  very  black,  not  being  able  to  discover 
what  it  was ;  but,  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate  going  up  the 
main  shrouds  a  little  way,  and  looking  at  them  with  a  perspec- 
tive, cried  out,  it  was  an  army.  I  could  not  imagine  what  he 
meant  by  an  army,  and  spoke  a  little  hastily,  calling  the  fellow 
a  fool,  or  some  such  word.  *  Nay,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  do  not  be 
angry,  for  it  is  an  army,  and  a  fleet  too ;  for  I  believe  there  are 
a  thousand  canoes,  and  you  may  see  them  paddle  along,  and 
they  are  coming  towards  us  too  apace,  and  full  of  men. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  then,  indeed,  and  so  was  my  nephew 
the  captain ;  for  he  had  heard  such  terrible  stories  of  them  in 
the  island,  and  having  never  been  in  those  seas  before,  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  said  two  or  three  times, 
we  should  all  be  devoured.  I  must  confess,  considering  we 
were  becalmed,  and  the  current  set  strong  towards  the  shore, 
I  liked  it  the  worse ;  however,  I  bade  him  not  be  afraid,  but 
bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  as  soon  as  we  came  so  near  as  to 
know  that  we  must  engage  them. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they  came  on  apace  to- 
wards us ;  so  I  gave  orders  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  furl  all 
our  sails.  As  for  the  savages,  I  told  them  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  but  fire ;  and  therefore  they  should  get  their 
boats  out,  and  fasten  them,  one  close  by  the  head,  and  the 
other  by  the  stem,  and  man  them  both  well,  and  wait  the  issue 
in  that  posture :  this  I  did,  that  the  men  in  the  boats  might  be 
ready,  with  sheet  and  buckets,  to  put  out  any  fire  these  savages 
might  endeavour  to  fix  upon  the  outside  of  the  ship. 

In  this  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
came  up  with  us,  but  never  was  such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by 
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Christians.  My  mate  was  much  mistaken  in  his  calculation  of 
their  number,  I  mean  of  a  thousand  canoes ;  the  most  we  could 
make  of  them  when  they  came  up,  being  about  126 ;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  too  ;  for  some  of  them  had  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen men  in  them,  some  more,  and  the  least  six  or  seven, 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us,  they  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  as  at  a  sight  which  they  had,  doubt- 
less, never  seen  before ;  nor  could  they,  at  first,  as  we  afto*- 
wards  understood,  know  what  to  make  of  us.  They  came 
boldly  up,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and  seemed  to  go  about  to 
row  round  us ;  but  we  called  to  our  men  in  the  boats,  not  to  let 
them  come  too  near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement  with  them, 
without  our  designing  it ;  for  five  or  six  of  their  large  canoes 
came  so  near  our  long-boat,  that  our  men  beckoned  with  their 
hands  to  them  to  keep  back :  which  they  understood  very  well, 
and  went  back ;  but  at  their  retreat  about  500  arrows  came  on 
board  us  from  those  boats  ;  and  one  of  our  men  in  the  long-boat 
was  very  much  wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any  means ;  but  wt 
handed  down  some  deal  boards  into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenter 
presently  set  up  a  kind  of  a  fence,  like  waste  boards,  to  cover 
them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  if  they  should  shoot 
again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  all  up  in  a  body 
astern  of  us,  and  pretty  near,  so  near  that  we  'could    easily 
discern  what  they  were,  though  we  could  not  tell  their  design.     I 
easily  found  they  werie  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same  sort  of 
savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage  with ;  and  in  a  little 
time  more  they  rowed  somewhat  further  out  to  sea,  till  they 
came  directly  broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowed  down  straight 
upon   us,  till   they  came   so  near  that   they  could    hear  us 
speak.     Upon  this,  I  ordered  all  my  men  to  keep  close,  lest 
they  should  shoot  any  more  arrows,  and  make  all  our  guns 
ready ;   but  being  so  near  as  to  be  within   hearing,  I  made 
Friday  go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them  in  his 
language,  to  know  what  they  meant ;  which  accordingly  he  did  : 
whether  they  understood  him  or  not,  that  I  know  not ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  had  called  to  them,  six  of  them,  who  were  in  the 
foremost,  or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned. their  canoes  from  us; 
and,  stooping  down,  shewed  us  their  naked  backsides ;  just  as 
f,  m  English,  (saving  your  presence)  they  had  bid  us  kiss . 
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Whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge,  we  knew  not ;  or 
whether  it  was  done  in  mere  contempt,  or  a  signal  to  the  rest ; 
but  immediately  Friday  cried  out,  They  were  going  to  shoot ; 
and  unhappily  for  him  (poor  fellow)  they  let  fly  about  300  of 
their  arrows  ;  and,  to  my  inexpressible  grief,  killed  poor  Friday, 
no  other  man  being  in  their  sight.  The  poor  fellow  was  shot 
with  no  less  than  three  arrows,  and  about  three  more  fell  very 
nigh  him ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  they  were. 

I  was  so  enraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old  servant,  the  com- 
panion of  all  my  sorrows  and  solitudes,  that  I  immediately 
ordered  five  guns  to  be  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  four  with 
great ;  and  gave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  had  never  had 
in  their  lives  before,  to  be  sure. 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable's  length  off  when  we  fired  ; 
and  our  gunners  took  their  aim  so  well,  that  three  or  four  of 
their  canoes  were  overset,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  by  one 
shot  only. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  bare  backsides  to  us,  gave 
us  no  great  offence ;  neither  did  I  know  for  certain  whether 
that,  which  would  pass  for  the  greatest  contempt  among  us, 
might  be  understood  so  by  them  or  not ;  therefore  in  return  I 
had  only  resolved  to  have  fired  four  or  five  guns  with  powder 
only,  which  I  knew  would  fright  them  sufficiently :  but  when 
they  shot  at  us  directly  with  all  the  fury  they  were  capable  of, 
and  especially  as  they  had  killed  my  poor  Friday,  whom  I  so 
entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who,  indeed,  so  well  deserved  it ; 
I  not  only  had  been  justified  before  God  and  man,  but  would 
have  been  very  glad,  if  I  could,  to  have  overset  every  canoe 
there,  and  drowned  every  one  of  them. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed,  or  how  many  we 
wounded,  at  this  broadside ;  but  sure  such  a  fright  and  hurry 
never  was  seen  among  such  a  multitude  :  there  were  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  their  canoes  split,  and  overset,  in  all ;  and  the  men 
all  set  a  swimming  :  the  rest,  frighted  out  of  their  wits,  scoured 
away  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking  but  little  care  to  save  those 
whose  boats  were  split  or  spoiled  with  our  shot :  so  I  suppose 
that  they  were  many  of  them  lost ;  and  our  men  took  up  one 
poor  fellow  swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they  were 
all  gone. 

Our  small  shot  from  our  cannon  must  needs  kill  and  wound  a 
great  many ;  but,  in  short,  we  never  knew  any  thing  how  it 
went  with  them ;  for  they  fled  so  fast,  that,  in  three  hours,  or 
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thereabouts,  we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four  straggUng 
canoes ;  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any  more ;  for  a  breeze  of 
wind  springing  up  the  same  evening,  we  weighed  and  set  sail 
for  the  Brasils. 

We  had  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  the  creature  was  so  sullen, 
that  he  would  neither  eat  nor  speak ;  and  we  all  fancied  he 
would  starve  himself  to  death ;  but  I  took  a  way  to  cure  him; 
for  I  made  them  take  him,  and  turn  him  into  the  long-boat,  and 
make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into  the  sea  again,  and 
so  leave  him  where  they  found  him,  if  he  would  not  speak :  nor 
would  that  do,  but  they  really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
came  away  from  him  ;  and  then  he  followed  them,  for  he  swam 
like  a  cork,  and  called  to  them  in  his  tongue,  though  they  knew 
not  one  word  of  what  he  said.  However,  at  last,  they  took  him 
in  again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  more  tractable ;  nor  did  I  ever 
design  they  should  drown  him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  again ;  but  I  was  the  most  discon- 
solate creature  alive,  for  want  of  my  man  Friday,  and  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  gone  back  to  the  island,  to  have  taken 
one  of  the  rest  from  thence  for  my  occasion,  but  it  could  not  be; 
so  we  went  on.  We  had  one  prisoner,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  it 
was  a  long  while  before  we  could  make  him  understand  any 
thing  ;  but  in  time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English,  and  he 
began  to  be  a  little  tractable:  afterwards  we  inquired  what 
coimtry  he  came  from,  but  could  make  nothing  of  what  he  said; 
for  his  speech  was  so  odd,  all  gutturals,  and  spoken  in  the 
throat,  in  such  an  hollow  and  odd  manner,  that  we  could  never 
form  a  word  from  him ;  and  we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they 
might  speak  that  language  as  well,  if  they  were  gagged,  as 
otherwise ;  nor  could  we  perceive  that  they  had  anv  occasion 
either  for  teeth,  tongue,  lips  or  palate ;  but  formed  tneir  words 
just  as  a  hunting-horn  forms  a  tune,  with  an  open  throat :  be 
told  us,  however,  some  time  after,  when  we  had  taught  him  to 
speak  a  little  English,  that  they  were  going,  with  their  kings,  to 
fight  a  great  battle.  When  he  said  kings,  we  asked  him,  how 
many  kings  ?  He  said  there  were  five  nation  (we  could  no^ 
make  him  understand  the  plural  s),  and  that  they  all  joined  to 
go  against  two  nation.  We  asked  him.  What  made  them  come 
up  to  us  ?  He  said,  *  To  makee  te  great  wonder  look.' — Where 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  natives,  as  sJso  those  of 
Africa,  when  they  learn  English,  they  always  add  two  e's  at  the 
end  of  the  words  where  we  use  one,  and  place  the  accent  upon 
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the  last  of  them ;  as  makee,  takee,  and  the  like ;  and  we  could 
not  break  ^hem  of  it ;  nay,  I  could  hardly  make  Friday  leave  it 
off,  though  at  last  he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  once  more,  I  must  take  my 
last  leave  of  him  ;  poor  honest  Friday !  We  buried  him  with 
all  decency  and  solemnity  possible,  by  putting  him  into  a  coffin, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  sea ;  and  I  caused  them  to  fire 
eleven  guns  for  him  :  and  so  ended  the  life  of  the  most  grateful, 
faithful,  honestjL  and  most  affectionate  servant  that  ever  man 
had. 

We  now  went  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brasil,  and,  in  about 
twelve  days*  time,  we  made  land  in  the  latitude  of  five  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  being  the  north-easternmost  land  of  all  that 
paxt  of  America.  We  kept  on  S.  by  E.  in  sight  of  the  shore 
four  days,  when  we  made  the  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  in 
three  days  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  the 
old  place  of  my  deliverance,  from  whence  came  both  my  good 
and  evil  fate. 

Never  did  a  ship  come  to  this  part  that  had  less  business  than 
I  had ;  and  yet  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  ad- 
mitted to  hold  the  least  correspondence  on  shore.  Not  my 
partner  himself,  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure  among 
them,  not  my  two  merchant  trustees,  nor  the  fame  of  my 
wonderful  preservation  in  the  island,  could  obtain  me  that 
favour:  but  my  partner,  remembering  that  I  had  given  five 
hundred  moidores  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  the  poor, 
went  to  the  monastery,  and  obliged  the  prior  that  then  was,  to 
go  to  the  governor,  and  beg  leave  for  me  presently,  with  the 
captain,  and  one  more,  besides  eight  seamen,  to  come  on  shore, 
and  no  more ;  and  this  upon  condition  absolutely  capitulated 
for,  that  we  should  not  offer  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship, 
or  to  carry  any  person  away  without  license. 

They  were  so  strict  with  us,  as  to  landing  any  goods,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  got  on  shore  three  bales  of 
English  goods,  such  as  fine  broad  cloths,  stuffs,  and  some  linen, 
which  I  had  brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad-hearted  man,  though  (like  me) 
he  came  from  little  at  first ;  and  though  he  knew  not  that  I  had 
the  least  design  of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent  pie  on  board  a 
present  of  fresh  provisions,  wine,  and  sweetmeats,  worth  above 
thirty  moidores,  including  some  tobacco,  and  three  or  four  fine 
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medals  in  gold.  But  I  was  even  with  him  in  my  present,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  consisted  of  fine  broad  cloth,  English  stuffs,  kce, 
and  fine  Hollands.  Also,  I  delivered  him  about  the  value  of 
/"loo  sterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  other  uses ;  and  I  obliged 
him  to  set  up  the  sloop  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
England,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in  order  to 
send  the  refreshments  I  intended  to  my  plantation. 

Accordingly  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the  sloop  in  a  very 
few  days,  for  she  was  already  firamed ;  and  I  gave  the  master 
of  her  such  instructions  as  he  could  not  miss  the  place ;  nor 
did  he  miss  it,  as  I  had  an  account  firom  my  partner  afterwards. 
I  got  him  soon  loaded  with  the  small  cargo  I  had  sent  them ; 
and  one  of  our  seamen,  that  had  been  on  shore  with  me  there, 
offered  to  go  with  the  sloop,  and  settle  there,  upon  my  letter  to 
the  governor  Spaniard,  to  allot  him  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
for  a  plantation ;  and  giving  him  some  clothes,  and  tools  for  his 
planting  work,  which  he  said  he  understood,  having  been  an  old 
planter  in  Maryland,  and  a  buccaneer  into  the  bargain. 

I  encouraged  the  fellow  by  granting  all  he  desired  ;  and,  as 
an  addition,  I  gave  him  the  savage  which  we  had  taken  prisoner 
of  war,  to  be  his  slave,  and  ordered  the  governor  Spaniard 
to  give  him  his  share  of  everything  he  wanted,  with  the 
rest. 

When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old  partner  told  me, 
there  was  a  certain  very  honest  fellow,  a  Brasil  planter  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  had  fallen  into  the  displeasure  of  the  church ; 
*  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,'  says  he,  *  but  on  mv 
conscience,  I  think  he  is  an  heretic  in  his  heart ;  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  fear  of  the  inquisition  ;  that 
he  would  be  very  glad  of  such   an  opportunity  to  make  his 
escape,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters ;  and  if  I  would  let 
them  go  to  the  island,  and  allot  them  a  plantation,  he  would 
give  them  a  small  stock  to  begin  with  ;  for  the  officers  of  the 
inquisition  had  seized  all  his  effects  and  estate,  and  he  had 
nothing  left  but  a  little  household  stuff,  and  two  slaves ;'  and, 
adds  he,  *  though  I  hate  his  principles,  yet  I  would  not  have 
him  fall  into  their  hands,  for  he  will  assuredly  be  burnt  alive  if 
he  does.* 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  my  Englishman  with 
them  :  and  we  concealed  the  man,  and  his  wife  and  daughters, 
on  board  our  ship,  till  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea ;  and  then 
(havmg  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the  sloop  some  time  before) 
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we  put  them  on  board  the  sloop,  after  she  was  got  out  of  the 
bay. 

Our  seaman  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  new  partner ;  and 
their  stock,  indeed,  was  much  alike  rich  in  tools,  and  in  prepara- 
tions, for  a  farm ;  but  nothing  to  begin  with,  but  as  above. 
However,  they  carried  over  with  them  (which  was  worth  all  the 
rest)  some  materials  for  planting  sugar  canes,  with  some  plants 
of  canes ;  which  he  (I  mean  the  Portugal  man)  understood  very 
well. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my  tenants  in  the  island, 
I  sent  them,  by  this  sloop,  three  milch-cows  and  five  calves, 
about  twenty-two  hogs  among  them,  three  sows  big  with  pig, 
two  mares,  and  a  stone-horse. 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  promise,  I  engaged  three 
Portugal  women  to  go  ;  and  recommended  it  to  them  to  marry 
them,  and  use  them  kindly.  I  could  have  procured  more  women, 
but  I  remembered  that  the  poor  persecuted  man  had  two 
daughters,  and  there  were  but  five  of  the  Spaniards  that 
w^anted ;  the  rest  had  wives  of  their  own,  though  in  another 
country. 

All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  as  you  may  easily  suppose, 
very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabitants,  who  were  now  (with  this 
addition)  between  sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little 
children ;  of  which  there  were  a  great  many :  I  found  letters 
at  London  from  them  all,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  when  I  came  back 
to  England,  being  sent  back  to  the  Brasils  by  this  sloop ;  of 
^vhich  I  shall  take  some  notice  in  its  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all  manner  of  discourse 
about  it ;  and  whoever  reads  the  rest  of  my  memorandums, 
would  do  well  to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  from  it,  and  expect 
to  read  only  of  the  follies  of  an  old  man,  not  warned  by  his  own 
harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men,  to  beware  of  the  like ; 
not  cooled  by  almost  forty  years'  misery  and  disappointments  ; 
not  satisfied  with  prosperity  beyond  expectation ;  not  made 
cautious  by  affliction  and  distress  beyond  imitation. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East  Indies,  than  a  man 
at  full  liberty,  and  having  committed  no  crime,  has  to  go  to  the 
turnkey  at  Newgate,  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among  the 
prisoners  there,  and  starve  him.  Had  I  taken  a  small  vessel 
from  England,  and  went  directly  to  the  island ;  had  I  loaded 
her,  as  I  did  the  other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
plantation,  and  for  my  people ;  took  a  patent  firom  the  govern- 
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ment  here,  to  have  secured  my  property,  in  subjection  only  to 
that  of  England,  which,  to  be  sure,  I  might  have  obtained ;  had 
I  carried  over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants,  and  people  to 
plant,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  place,  fortified  and  strength- 
ened it  in  the  name  of  England,  and  increased  it  with  people, 
as  I  might  easily  have  done ;  had  I  then  settled  myself  there, 
and  sent  the  ship  back,  loaded  with  good  rice,  as  I  might  also 
have  done  in  six  months'  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have 
fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply  ;  had  I  done  this,  and  stayed 
there  myself,  I  had  at  least  acted  like  a  man  of  common  sense; 
but  I  was  possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  scorned  all  advan- 
tages, pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron  of  these  people  I 
had  placed  there,  and  doing  for  them  in  a  kind  of  haughty 
majestic  way,  like  an  old  patriarchal  monarch ;  providing  for 
them,  as  if  I  had  been  father  of  the  whole  family,  as  well  as  of 
the  plantation  :  but  I  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  plant  in 
the  name  of  any  government  or  nation,  or  to  acknowledge  any 
prince,  or  to  call  my  people  subjects  to  any  one  nation  more 
than  another ;  nay,  I  never  so  much  as  gave  the  place  a  name ; 
but  left  it  as  I  found  it,  belonging  to  no  man  ;  and  the  people 
under  no  discipline  or  government  but  my  own  ;  who,  though  I 
had  an  influence  over  them  as  father  and  benefactor,  had  no 
authority  or  power  to  act  or  command  one  way  or  other,  further 
than  voluntary  consent  moved  them  to  comply  :  yet  even  this, 
had  I  stayed  there,  would  have  done  well  enough ;  but  as  1 
rambled  from  them,  and  came  thither  no  more,  the  last  letters 
I  had  from  any  of  them,  were  by  my  partner's  means,  who 
afterwards  sent  another  sloop  to  the  place :  and  who  sent  me 
word,  though  I  had  not  the  letter  till  five  years  after  it  was 
written,  that  they  went  on  but  poorly,  were  malcontent  with 
their  long  stay  there ;  that  Will  Atkins  was  dead ;  that  five  of 
the  Spaniards  were  come  away ;  and  that  though  they  had  not 
been  much  molested  by  the  savages,  yet  they  had  had  some 
skirmishes  with  them ;  that  they  begged  of  him  to  write  to  me, 
to  think  of  the  promise  I  had  made  to  fetch  them  away,  that 
they  might  see  their  own  country  again  before  they  died. 

But  I  was  gone  a  wild-goose  chase  indeed  ;  and  they  who  will 
have  any  more  of  me,  must  be  content  to  follow  me  through  a 
new  variety  of  follies,  hardships,  and  wild  adventures  ;  wherein 
the  justice  of  Providence  may  be  duly  observed,  and  we  may 
see  how  easily  Heaven  can  gorge  us  with  our  own  desires, 
make  the  strongest  of  our  wishes  to  be  our  affliction,  and  punish 
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us  most  severely  with  those  very  things  which  we  think  it  would 
be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed  in. 

Let  no  wise  man  flatter  himself  with  the  strength  of  his  own 
judgment,  as  if  he  was  able  to  chuse  any  particular  station  of 
life  for  himself.  Man  is  a  short-sighted  creature,  sees  but  a  very 
little  way  before  him  ;  and  as  his  passions  are  none  of  his  best 
friends,  so  his  particular  affections  are  generally  his  worst  coun- 
sellors. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  impetuous  desire  I  had  from 
a  youth,  to  wander  into  the  world  ;  and  how  evident  it  now  was, 
that  this  principle  was  preserved  in  me  for  my  punishment. 
How  it  came  on,  the  manner,  the  circumstance,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  you  historically,  and  with  its 
utmost  variety  of  particulars.  But  the  secret  ends  of  Divine 
Power,  in  thus  permitting  us  to  be  hurried  down  the  stream  of 
our  own  desires,  are  only  to  be  understood  of  those  who  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  and  draw  religious  conse- 
quences from  God's  justice,  and  their  own  mistakes. 

Be  it,  had  I  business,  or  no  business,  away  I  went ;  it  is  no 
time  now  to  enlarge  any  further  upon  the  reason  or  absurdity  of 
my  own  conduct ;  but  to  come  to  the  history ;  I  was  embarked 
for  the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  that  my  honest  and  truly  pious  clergy- 
man left  me  here ;  a  ship  being  ready  to  go  to  Lisbon,  he  asked 
me  leave  to  go  thither ;  being  still,  as  he  observed,  bound  never 
to  finish  any  voyage  he  began.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  me, 
if  I  had  gone  with  him  ! 

But  it  was  too  late  now  ;  all  things  Heaven  appoints  are  best; 
had  I  gone  with  him,  I  had  never  had  so  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  you  had  never  heard  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  so  I  must 
leave  here  the  fruitless  exclaiming  at  myself,  and  go  on  with  my 
voyage. 

From  the  Brasils  we  made  directly  away  over  the  Atlantic 
sea,  to  the  Cape  de  Bonne  Esperance,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  had  a  tolerable  good  voyage,  our 
course  generally  south-east ;  now  and  then  a  storm,  and  some 
contrary  winds.  But  my  disasters  at  sea  were  at  an  end  ;  my 
future  rubs  and  cross  events  were  to  befal  me  on  shore ;  that  it 
might  appear,  the  land  was  as  well  prepared  to  be  our  scourge 
as  the  sea,  when  Heaven,  who  directs  the  circumstances  of 
things,  pleases  to  appoint  it  to  be  so. 
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Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  had  a  sui>ercargo  on 
board,  who  was  to  direct  all  her  motions,  after  she  arrived  at 
the  Cape ;  only  being  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days  for 
stay,  by  charter-party,  at  the  several  ports  she  was  to  go  to : 
this  was  none  of  my  business,  neither  did  I  meddle  with  it  at 
all;  my  nephew,  the  captain,  and  the  supercargo,  adjusting  ali 
those  things  between  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

We  made  no  stay  at  the  Cape,  longer  than  was  needful  to 
take  in  fresh  water,  but  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  coast 
of  Coromandel;  we  were  indeed  informed  that  a  French  man- 
of-war  of  fifty  guns,  and  two  large  merchant  ships,  were  gone 
for  the  Indies  ;  and,  as  I  knew  we  were  at  war  with  France,  I 
had  some  apprehensions  of  them  ;  but  they  went  their  own  way, 
and  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 

I  shall  not  pester  my  account,  or  the  reader,  with  descrip- 
tions of  places,  journals  of  our  voyages,  variations  of  the  com- 
pass, latitudes,  meridian  distances,  trade  wind,  situation  of 
ports,  and  the  like ;  such  as  almost  all  the  histories  of  long 
navigation  are  full  of,  and  which  make  the  reading  tiresome 
enough  ;  and  are  perfectly  unprofitable  to  all  that  read,  except 
only  to  those  who  are  to  go  to  those  places  themselves. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  ports  and  places  which  we  touched 
at;  and  what  occurred  to  us  upon  our  passing  from  one  to 
another.  We  touched  first  at  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where, 
though  the  people  are  fierce  and  treacherous,  and,  in  particular, 
very  well  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  which  they  use  with 
inconceivable  dexterity,  yet  we  fared  very  well  with  them  awhile: 
they  treated  us  very  civilly ;  and  for  some  trifles  which  we  gave 
them,  such  as  knives,  scissors,  etc.,  they  brought  us  eleven  good 
fat  bullocks,  middling  in  size,  but  very  good  in  flesh ;  which  we 
took  in,  partly  for  fresh  provisions  for  our  present  spending,  and 
the  rest  to  salt  for  the  ship's  use. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  for  some  time,  after  we  had 
furnished  ourselves  with  provisions ;  and  I,  that  was  always  too 
curious  to  look  into  every  nook  of  the  world  wherever  I  came, 
was  for  going  on  shore  as  often  as  I  could.  It  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  that  we  went  on  shore  one  evening  ;  and  the 
people,  who,  by  the  way,  are  very  numerous,  came  thronging 
about  us,  and  stood  gazing  at  us  at  a  distance ;  as  we  had 
traded  freely  with  them,  and  had  been  kindly  used,  we  thought 
ourselves  in  no  danger :  but  when  we  saw  the  people,  we  cut 
three  boughs  out  of  a  tree,  and  stuck  them  at  a  distance  from 
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as,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  mark  in  the  country,  not  only  of  truce 
and  friendship,  but  when  it  is  accepted,  the  other  side  set  up 
three  poles,  or  boughs  also ;  which  is  a  signal  that  they  accept 
the  truce  too;  but  then  this  is  a  known  condition  of  the  truce, 
that  you  are  not  to  pass  beyond  their  three  poles  towards  them, 
nor  they  come  past  your  three  poles  or  boughs  towards  you  ;  so 
that  you  are  perfectly  secure  within  the  three  poles ;  and  all  the 
space  between  your  poles  and  theirs,  is  allowed  Uke  a  market,  for 
free  converse,  traffick,  and  commerce.  When  you  go  thither, 
you  must  not  carry  your  weapons  with  you  ;  and  if  they  come 
into  that  space,  they  stick  up  their  javelins  and  lances,  all  at 
the  first  poles,  and  come  on  unarmed ;  but  if  any  violence  is 
offered  them,  and  the  truce  thereby  broken,  away  they  run  to 
the  poles,  and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons,  and  then  the  truce  is 
at  an  end. 

It  happened  one  evening,  when  we  went  on  shore,  that  a 
greater  number  of  their  people  came  down  than  usual,  but  was 
all  very  friendly  and  civil.  They  brought  with  them  several 
kinds  of  provisions,  for  which  we  satisfied  them  with  such  toys 
as  we  had ;  their  women  also  brought  us  milk  and  roots,  and 
several  things  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  all  was  quiet ;  and  we 
made  us  a  little  tent,  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and  lay  on 
shore  all  that  night. 

I  know  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I  was  not  so  well 
satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest ;  and  the  boat  lying  at  an 
anchor  about  a  stone's  cast  from  the  land,  with  two  men  in  her 
to  take  care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  them  come  on  shore ;  and 
getting  some  boughs  of  trees  to  cover  us  also  in  the  boat,  I 
spread  the  sail  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  lay  on  board, 
under  the  cover  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  all  night. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  one  of  our  men 
make  a  terrible  noise  on  the  shore  calling  out  for  God's  sake  to 
bring  the  boat  in,  and  come  and  help  them,  for  they  were  all 
like  to  be  murdered  ;  at  the  same  time  I  heard  the  firing  of  five 
musquets,  which  was  the  number  of  the  guns  they  had,  and  that 
three  times  over :  for,  it  seems  the  natives  here  were  not  so 
easily  frighted  with  guns  as  the  savages  were  in  America,  where 
I  had  to  do  with  them. 

All  this  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the  matter ;  but  rousing 
immediately  from  sleep  with  the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be 
thrust  in,  and  resolved,  with  three  fusils  we  had  on  board,  to 
land  and  assist  our  men. 

26 
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We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore ;  but  our  men  were  in  too 
much  haste ;  for,  being  come  to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the 
water,  to  get  to  the  boat  with  all  the  expedition  they  could, 
being  pursued  by  between  three  and  four  hundred  men.  Our 
men  were  but  nme  in  all,  and  only  five  of  them  had  fusils  with 
them  ;  the  rest,  indeed,  had  pistols  and  swords,  but  they  were 
of  small  use  to  them. 

We  took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  difficulty  enough  too, 
three  of  them  being  very  ill  wounded ;  and  that  which  was  still 
worse,  was,  that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat  to  take  our  men  in, 
we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in  on  shore ;  for  they 
poured  their  arrows  in  upon  us  so  thick,  that  we  were  fain  to 
barricade  the  side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches,  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards,  which,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  had,  by 
mere  accident,  or  providence  rather,  in  the  boat. 

And  yet,  had  it  been  daylight,  they  are,  it  seems,  such  exact 
marksmen,  that  if  they  could  have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any 
of  us,  they  would  have  been  sure  of  us  :  we  had,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they  stood  pelting  us  from 
the  shore  with  darts  and  arrows ;  and,  having  got  ready  our 
firearms,  we  gave  them  a  volley ;  and  we  could  hear  by  the  cries 
of  some  of  them,  that  we  had  wounded  several ;  however,  they 
stood  thus  in  battle  array  on  the  shore  till  break  of  day,  which 
we  suppose  was,  that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take  their  aim 
at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  weigh  our 
anchor,  to  set  up  our  sail,  because  we  must  needs  stand  up  in 
the  boat,  and  they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us,  as  we  were  to  hit  a 
bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot :  we  made  signals  of  distress  to 
the  ship,  which  though  she  rode  a  league  off,  yet  my  nephew, 
the  captain,  hearing  our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the 
posture  we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  towards  the  shore,  pretty 
well  understood  us ;  and,  weighing  anchor  with  all  speed,  he 
stood  as  near  the  shore  as  he  durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent 
another  boat,  with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us  ,*  but  we  called 
to  them  not  to  come  too  near,  telling  them  what  condition  we 
were  in :  however,  they  stood  in  nearer  to  us,  and  one  of  the 
men,  taking  the  end  of  a  tow-line  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  our 
boat  between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they  could  not  per- 
fectly see  him,  swam  on  board  us,  and  made  the  Une  fest  to  the 
boat ;   upon  which  we  slipt  our  little  cable,  and  leaving   our 
anchor  behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arrows  i 
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we   all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the  barricade  we  had 
made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship  and  the  shore, 
that  she  could  lay  her  side  to  the  shore,  we  ran  along  just  by 
them,  and  we  poured  in  a  broadside  among  them,  loaded  with 
pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets  and  such  stuff,  besides  the 
great  shot,  which  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  them. 

When  we  were  got  on  board,  and  out  of  danger,  we  had  time 
to  examine  into  the  occasion  of  this  fray;  and,  indeed,  our 
sup>ercargo,  who  had  been  often  in  those  parts,  put  me  upon  it; 
for  he  said  he  was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have  touched 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  had  not  done  something  to 
provoke  them  to  it.  At  length  it  came  out,  viz.,  That  an  old 
woman,  who  had  come  to  sell  us  some  milk,  had  brought  it 
within  our  poles,  with  a  young  woman  with  her,  who  also 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old  woman  (whether 
she  was  mother  to  the  young  woman  or  no,  they  could  not  tell), 
was  selling  us  the  milk,  one  of  our  men  offered  some  rudeness 
to  the  wench  that  was  with  her ;  at  which  the  old  woman  made 
a  great  noise.  However,  the  seaman  would  not  quit  his  prize, 
but  carried  her  out  of  the  old  woman's  sight,  among  the  trees,  it 
being  almost  dark  ;  the  old  woman  went  away  without  her;  and, 
as  we  suppose,  made  an  outcry  among  the  people  she  came  from ; 
who,  upon  notice,  raised  this  great  army  upon  us  in  three  or  four 
hours ;  and  it  was  great  odds  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  that  was  thrown  at 
him,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  he  sallied  out  of  the 
tent  we  had  made ;  the  rest  came  off  free,  all  but  the  fellow  who 
was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief,  who  paid  dear  enough  for 
his  black  mistress,  for  we  could  not  hear  what  became  of  him  a 
great  while.  We  lay  upon  the  shore  two  days  after,  though  the 
wind  presented,  and  made  signals  for  him ;  made  our  boat  sail 
up  shore,  and  down  shore,  several  leagues,  but  in  vain  ;  so  we 
were  obliged  to  give  him  over ;  and  if  he  alone  had  suffered  for 
it,  the  loss  had  been  the  less. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  however,  without  venturing  on 
shore  once  more,  to  try  if  I  could  leam  anything  of  him  or 
them ;  it  was  the  third  night  after  the  action,  that  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  learn,  if  I  could  by  any  means,  what  mischief  we  had 
done,  and  how  the  game  stood  on  the  Indian  side.  I  was  care- 
ful to  do  it  in  the  dark,  lest  we  should  be  attacked  again  ;  but 
I  ought  indeed  to  have  been  sure,  that  the  men  I  went  with  had 
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been  under  my  command^  before  I  engaged  in  a  thing  so 
hazardous  and  mischievous,  as  I  was  brought  into  it  without 
any  knowledge  or  desire. 

We  took  twenty  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any  in  the  ship, 
besides  the  supercargo  and  myself;  and  we  landed  two  hours 
before  midnight,  at  the  same  place  where  the  Indiajis  stood 
drawn  up  the  evening  before.  I  landed  here,  because  my 
design,  as  I  have  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they  had  quitted 
the  field,  and  if  they  had  left  any  marks  behind  them,  or  of  the 
mischief  we  had  done  them  ;  and  I  thought,  if  we  could  sur- 
prise one  or  two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our  man  again, 
by  way  of  exchange. 

We  landed  without  any  noise,  and  divided  our  men  into  two 
companies,  whereof  the  boatswain  commanded  one,  and  I  the 
other.  We  neither  could  hear  nor  see  anybody  stir  when  we 
landed ;  so  we  marched  up,  one  body  at  a  distance  &om  the 
other,  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  first  we  could  see  nothing,  it 
being  very  dark;  but  by-and-by,  our  boatswain,  that  led  the 
first  party,  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  dead  body.  This  made 
them  halt  there  awhile;  for  knowing  by  the  circumstances, 
that  they  were  at  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  stood,  the>* 
waited  for  my  coming  up.  Here  we  concluded  to  halt  till  the 
moon  began  to  rise,  which  we  knew  would  be  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  then  we  could  easily  discern  the  havock  we  had 
made  among  them.  We  told  two-and-thirty  bodies  upon  the 
ground,  whereof  two  were  not  quite  dead.  Some  had  an  arm, 
and  some  a  leg,  shot  off ;  and  one  his  head.  Those  that  were 
wounded,  we  supposed  they  had  carried  away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  I  thought,  a  full  discovery  of  all  ve 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of,  I  was  for  going  on  board 
again ;  but  the  boatswain  and  his  party  often  sent  me  word, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Indian  town, 
where  these  dogs,  as  they  called  them,  dwelt,  and  desired  me 
to  go  along  with  them ;  and  if  they  could  find  them,  as  thej 
still  fancied  they  should,  they  did  not  doubt,  they  said,  g^ettini: 
a  good  booty ;  and  it  might  be,  they  might  find  Thomas  JeflBrjs 
there  :  that  was  the  man's  name  we  had  lost. 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I  knew  well  enough 
what  answer  to  have  given  them;  for  I  would  have  commanded 
them  instantly  on  board,  knowing  it  was  not  a  hazard  fit  for  us 
to  run,  who  had  a  ship,  and  a  ship's  loading  in  our  charge,  aiid 
a  voyage  to  make,  which  depended  very  much  upon  the  lives  of 
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the  men ;  but  as  they  sent  me  word  they  were  resolved  to  go, 
and  only  asked  me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with  them,  I 
positively  refused  it,  and  rose  up  (for  I  was  sitting  on  the 
ground)  in  order  to  go  to  the  boat.  One  or  two  of  the  men 
began  to  importune  me  to  go ;  and  when  I  still  refused  posi- 
tively, began  to  grumble,  and  say  they  were  not  under  my  com- 
mand, and  they  would  go.  '  Come,  Jack,*  said  one  of  the  men, 
*  will  you  go  with  me  ?  I  will  go  for  one.'  Jack  said  he  would; 
and  another  followed,  and  then  another ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
all  left  me  but  one,  whom,  with  much  difi&culty  too,  I  persuaded 
to  stay ;  so  the  supercargo  and  I,  with  one  man,  went  back  to 
the  boat,  where,  I  told  them,  we  would  stay  for  them,  and  take 
care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should  be  left ;  for  I  told 
them,  it  was  a  mad  thing  they  were  going  about,  and  supposed 
most  of  them  would  run  the  fate  of  Thomas  Jeffrys. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they  would  warrant  it  they  would 
come  off  again  ;  and  they  would  take  care,  etc.  So  away  they 
went.  I  intreated  them  to  consider  the  ship,  and  the  voyage ; 
that  their  Ijves  were  not  their  own ;  and  that  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  voyage,  in  some  measure  ;  that  if  they  miscarried,  the 
ship  might  be  lost  for  want  of  their  help  :  and  that  they  could 
not  answer  it  to  God  ^nd  man.  I  said  a  great  deal  more  to 
them  on  that  head,  but  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
main-mast  of  the  ship ;  they  were  mad  upon  their  journey ; 
only  they  gave  me  good  words,  and  begged  I  would  not  be 
angry;  said  they  would  be  very  cautious,  and  they  did  not 
doubt  but  they  would  be  back  again  in  about  an  hour  at  furthest ; 
for  the  Indian  town,  they  said,  was  not  above  half  a  mile  oflf ; 
though  they  found  it  above  two  miles  before  they  got  to  it. 

Well,  they  all  went  away,  as  above ;  and  though  the  attempt 
was  desperate,  and  such  as  none  but  madmen  would  have  gone 
about,  yet,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  went  about  it  warily,  as 
well  as  boldly.  They  were  gallantly  armed,  that  is  true ;  for 
they  had  every  man  a  fusil  or  musquet,  a  bayonet,  and  every 
man  a  pistol ;  some  of  them  had  broad  cutlasses,  some  of  them 
hangers;  and  the  boatswain,  and  two  more,  had  pole-axes: 
besides  all  which,  they  had  among  them  thirteen  hand- 
grenadoes.  Bolder  fellows,  and  better  provided,  never  went 
about  any  wicked  work  in  the  world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  chief  design  was  plunder ;  and 
they  were  in  mighty  hopes  of  finding  gold  there  ;  but  a  circum- 
stance, wl\jch  none  of  them  were  aware  of,  set  them  on  fire 
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with  revenge,  and  made  devils  of  them  all.  When  they  came 
to  the  few  Indian  houses,  which  they  thought  had  been  the  town, 
which  were  not  above  half  a  mile  off,  they  were  under  a  great 
disappointment ;  for  there  were  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen 
houses ;  and  where  the  town  was,  or  how  big,  they  knew  not : 
they  consulted  therefore  what  to  do,  and  were  some  time  before 
they  could  resolve :  for  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they  must  cut 
all  their  throats :  and  it  was  ten  to  one  but  some  of  them  might 
escape,  it  being  in  the  night,  though  the  moon  was  up ;  and  if 
one  escaped,  he  would  run  away,  and  raise  all  the  town,  so 
they  should  have  a  whole  army  upon  them.  Again,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  went  away,  and  left  those  untouched  (for  the 
people  were  all  asleep)  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to  look 
tor  the  town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice;  so  they  resolved 
to  leave  those  houses,  and  look  for  the  town  as  >vell  as  they 
could.  They  went  on  a  little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a 
tree ;  this  they  presently  concluded  would  be  a  good  guide  to 
them ;  for  they  said  the  cow  certainly  belonged  to  the  town 
before  them,  or  the  town  behind  them  ;  and  if  they  untied  her, 
they  should  see  which  way  she  went :  if  she  went  back,  the) 
had  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  but  if  she  went  forward,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  her ;  so  they  cut  the  cord,  which 
was  made  of  twisted  flags,  and  the  cow  went  on  before  them. 
In  a  word,  the  cow  led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which,  as 
they  reported,  consisted  of  above  200  houses,  or  huts ;  and  in 
some  of  these  they  found  several  families  living  together. 

Here  they  found  all  silent :  as  profoundly  secure,  as  sleep  and 
a  country  that  had  never  seen  an  enemy  of  that  kind,  could 
make  them.  Upon  this  they  called  another  council,  to  consider 
what  they  had  to  do ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  resolved  to  divide 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  and  to  set  three  houses  on  fire  in 
three  parts  of  the  town ;  and  as  the  men  came  out,  to  seize 
them,  and  bind  them :  if  any  resisted,  they  need  not  be  asked 
what  to  do  then ;  and  so  to  search  the  rest  of  the  houses  for 
plunder ;  but  resolved  to  march  silently  first  through  the  to^^Ti, 
and  see  what  dimensions  it  was  of,  and  consider  if  they  might 
venture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that  they  would  venture 
upon  them  ;  but  while  they  were  animating  one  another  to  the 
work,  three  of  them,  that  were  a  little  before  the  rest,  called 
out  aloud,  and  told  them  they  had  found  Thomas  JdEfrj^s;  they 
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all  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  it  was  indeed,  for  there  they 
found  the  poor  fellow,  hanged  up  naked  by  one  arm,  and  his 
throat  cut.  There  was  an  Indian  house  jusl  by  the  tree,  where 
they  found  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  principal  Indians,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  fray  with  us  before,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  wounded  with  our  shot ;  and  our  men  found 
they  were  awake,  and  talking  one  to  another  in  that  house,  but 
knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so  enraged  them, 
as  before,  that  they  swore  to  one  another  they  would  be  re- 
venged, and  that  not  an  Indian  who  came  into  their  hands 
should  have  quarter;  and  to  work  they  went  immediately;  and 
yet  not  so  madly  as  by  the  rage  and  fury  they  were  in  might 
be  expected.  Their  first  care  was  to  get  something  that  would 
soon  take  fire  ;  but  after  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would 
be  to  no  purpose,  for  most  of  the  houses  were  low,  and  thatched 
with  flags  or  rushes,  of  which  the  country  is  full ;  so  they  pre- 
sently made  some  wild  fire,  as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little 
powder  in  the  palms  of  their  hands ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  set  the  town  on  fire  in  four  or  five  places ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  house  where  the  Indians  were  not  gone  to  bed.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frighted  creatures 
began  to  rush  out  to  save  their  lives ;  but  met  with  their  fate 
in  the  attempt,  and  especially  at  the  door,  where  they  drove 
them  back,  the  boatswain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  his 
pole-axe;  the  house  being  large,  and  many  in  it,  he  did  not 
care  to  go  in,  but  called  for  an  hand-grenado,  and  threw  it 
among  them,  which,  at  first,  frighted  them ;  but  when  it  burst, 
made  such  havock  among  them,  that  they  cried  out  in  an 
hideous  manner. 

In  short,  most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  open  part  of  the 
house,  were  killed  or  hurt  with  the  grenado,  except  two  or  three 
more,  who  pressed  to  the  door,  which  the  boatswain  and  two 
more  kept,  with  the  bayonets  in  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces, 
and  despatched  all  who  came  that  way.  But  there  was  another 
apartment  in  the  house,  where  the  prince,  or  king,  or  whatso- 
ever he  was,  and  several  others,  were ;  and  they  kept  in,  till 
the  house,  which  was  by  this  time  all  of  a  light  flame,  fell  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  smothered,  or  burnt  together. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  because  they  would  not 
awaken  the  people  fester  than  they  could  master  them;  but 
the  fire  began  to  awaken  them  fast  enough,  and  our  fellows 
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were  glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bodies  ;  for  the  fire  grew 
so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of  light  combustible  stuff, 
that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  street  between  them ;  and 
their  business  was  to  follow  the  fire  for  the  surer  execution. 
As  fast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  people  out  of  those  houses 
which  were  burning,  or  frighted  them  out  of  others,  our  people 
were  ready  at  their  doors  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  still 
calling  and  hallooing  to  one  another  to  remember  Thomas 
Jeffrys. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I  was  very  uneasy,  and 
esj)ecially,  when  I  saw  the  flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being 
night,  seemed  to  be  just  by  me. 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by  his  men  too, 
seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very  uneasy,  not  knowing  what  the 
matter  was,  or  what  danger  I  was  in ;  especially  hearing  the 
guns  too ;  for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  their  fire-arms. 
A  thousand  thoughts  oppressed  his  mind  concerning  me  and 
the  supercargo,  what  should  become  of  us  ;  and  at  last,  though 
he  could  ill  spare  any  more  men,  yet,  not  knowing  what  exi- 
gence we  might  be  in,  he  takes  another  boat,  and  with  thirteen 
men  and  himself  comes  on  shore  to  me. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  me  and  the  supercargo  in  the  boat, 
with  no  more  than  two  men,  for  one  had  been  left  to  keep  the 
boat ;  and  though  he  was  glad  that  we  were  well,  yet  he  was 
in  the  same  impatience  with  us  to  know  what  was  dcnng^ ;  for 
the  noise  continued  and  the  flame  increased.  I  confess  it  was 
next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  men  in  the  world  to  restrain 
their  curiosity  of  knowing  what  had  happened,  or  their  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  men.  In  a  word,  the  captain  told 
me,  he  would  go  and  help  his  men,  let  what  would  come.  I 
argued  with  him,  as  I  did  before  with  the  men,  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  and  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  interest  of  the 
owners  and  merchants,  etc.,  and  told  him  I  would  go,  and  the 
two  men,  and  only  see  if  we  could,  at  a  distance,  learn  what 
was  like  to  be  the  event,  and  come  back  and  tell  him. 

It  was  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it  was  to  talk  to  the 
rest  before ;  he  would  go,  he  said,  and  he  only  wished  he  had 
left  but  ten  men  in  the  ship  :  for  he  coiild  not  think  of  having 
his  men  lost  for  want  of  help :  he  had  rather,  he  said,  lose  the 
ship,  the  voyage,  and  his  life  and  all.     And  so  away  went  he. 

Nor  was  I  any  more  able  to  stay  behind  now  than  I  was  to 

rsuade   them  not  to  go  before;    so,  in  short,   the   captain 
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ordered  two  men  to  row  back  the  pinnace,  and  fetch  twelve 
men  more  from  the  ship,  leaving  the  long-boat  at  an  anchor ; 
and  that  when  they  came  back,  six  men  should  keep  the  two 
boats,  and  six  more  to  come  after  us;  so  that  he  left  only 
sixteen  men  in  the  ship ;  for  the  whole  ship's  company  con- 
sisted of  sixty-five  men,  whereof  two  were  lost  in  the  first 
quarrel  which  brought  this  mischief  on. 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we  felt  little  of 
the  ground  we  trod  on  ;  and  being  guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept 
no  path,  but  went  directly  to  the  place  of  the  flame.  If  the 
noise  of  the  guns  were  surprising  to  us  before,  the  cries  of  the 
poor  people  were  now  quite  of  another  nature,  and  filled  us 
with  horror.  I  must  confess  I  never  was  at  the  sacking  of  a 
city,  or  at  the  taking  of  a  town  by  storm.  I  have  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  taking  Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  and  killing  man, 
-woman,  and  child  ;  and  I  had  read  of  Count  Tilly  sacking  the 
city  of  Magdebourg,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  22,000  of  both 
sexes ;  but  I  never  had  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  before ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  describe  it,  or  the  horror  which  was  upon  our 
minds  at  hearing  it. 

However,  we  went  on,  and,  at  length,  came  to  the  town, 
though  there  was  no  entering  the  streets  of  it  for  the  fire.  The 
first  object  we  met  with  was  the  ruins  of  a  hut  or  house, 
or  rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  the  house  was  consumed; 
and  just  before  it,  plain  now  to  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
fire,  lay  four  men  and  three  women  killed ;  and,  as  we 
thought,  one  or  two  more  lay  in  the  heap  among  the  fire.  In 
short,  these  were  such  instances  of  a  rage  altogether  barbarous, 
and  of  a  fury  something  beyond  what  was  human,  that  we 
thought  it  impossible  our  men  could  be  guilty  of  it ;  or,  if  they 
were  the  authors  of  it,  we  thought  that  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  worst  of  deaths.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
we  saw  the  fire  increased  forward,  and  the  cry  went  on,  just  as 
the  fire  went  on,  so  that  we  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  We 
advanced  a  little  way  further;  and  beheld,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, three  women  naked,  crying  in  a  most  dreadful  manner, 
and  flying  as  if  they  had,  indeed,  had  wings,  and  after  them 
sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  natives,  in  the  same  terror  and  con- 
sternation, with  three  of  our  English  butchers  (for  I  can  call 
them  no  better)  in  the  rear ;  who,  when  they  could  not  overtake 
them,  fired  in  among  them,  and  one  that  was  killed  by  their 
shot,  fell  down  in  our  sight ;  when  the  rest  saw  us,  believing  us 
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to  be  their  enemies,  and  that  we  would  murder  them,  as  well 
as  those  that  pursued  them,  they  set  up  a  most  dreadful  shriek, 
especially  the  women  ;  and  two  of  them  fell  down  as  if  already 
dead  with  fright. 

My  very  soul  shrunk  within  me,  and  my  blood  run  chill  in 
my  veins  when  I  saw  this;  and  I  believe,  had  the  three 
English  sailors  that  pursued  them  come  on,  I  had  made  our 
men  kill  them  all.  However,  we  took  some  ways  to  let  the 
poor  flying  creatures  know  that  we  would  not  hurt  them ;  and 
immediately  they  came  up  to  us,  and  kneeling  down,  with  their 
hands  lifted  up,  made  piteous  lamentations  to  us  to  save  them, 
which  we  let  them  know  we  would  do :  whereupon  they  kept 
all  together  in  a  huddle,  close  behind  us  for  protection.  I  left 
my  men  drawn  up  together,  and  charged  them  to  hurt  nobody, 
but,  if  possible,  to  get  at  some  of  our  people,  and  see  what 
devil  it  was  possessed  them,  and  what  they  intended  to  do ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  command  them  off;  assuring  them,  that  if 
they  staid  till  day-light,  they  would  have  a  hundred  thousand 
men  about  their  ears ;  I  say,  I  left  them,  and  went  among 
those  flying  people,  taking  only  two  of  our  men  with  me ;  and 
there  was,  indeed,  a  piteous  spectacle  among  them.  Some  of 
them  had  their  feet  terribly  burnt  with  trampling  and  running 
through  the  fire ;  others  their  hands  burnt ;  one  of  the  women 
had  fallen  down  in  the  fire,  and  was  almost  burnt  to  death 
before  she  could  get  out  again ;  two  or  three  of  the  men  had 
cuts  in  their  backs  and  thighs,  from  our  men  pursuing;  and 
another  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  while  I  was 
there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occasion  of  all  this  was, 
but  I  could  not  understand  one  word  they  said,  though  by 
signs  I  perceived  that  some  of  them  knew  not  what  was  the 
occasion  themselves.  I  was  so  terrified  in  my  thoughts  at  this 
outrageous  attempt,  that  I  could  not  stay  there,  but  went  back 
to  my  own  men.  I  told  them  my  resolution,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  me,  when  in  the  very  moment  came  four  of  our 
men,  with  the  boatswain  at  their  head,  running  over  the  heaps 
of  bodies  they  had  killed,  all  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  as  if 
they  wanted  more  people  to  massacre ;  when  our  men  hallooed 
to  them  as  loud  as  they  could  halloo  ;  and,  with  much  ado,  one 
of  them  made  them  hear ;  so  that  they  knew  who  we  were,  and 
came  up  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  up  a  halloo  like  a 
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shout  of  triumph,  for  having,  as  he  thought,  more  help  come ; 
and  without  bearing  to  hear  me,  *  Captain,'  says  he,  *  noble 
captain,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  we  have  not  half  done  yet. 
Villains ;  hell-hound  dogs !  I  will  kill  as  many  of  them  as 
poor  Tom  has  hairs  upon  his  head.  We  have  sworn  to  spare 
none  of  them  ;  we  will  root  out  the  very  name  of  them  from  the 
earth :'  and  thus  he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too  with  action,  and 
would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak  a  word. 

At  last,  raising  my  voice  that  I  might  silence  him  a  little, 
'  Barbarous  dog!'  said  I,  'what  are  you  doing?  I  will  not 
have  one  creature  touched  more,  upon  pain  of  death.  I  charge 
you,  upon  your  Hfe,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  stand  still  here,  or 
you  are  a  dead  man  this  minute.' 

'  Why,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  do  you  know  what  you  do,  or  what 
they  have  done  ?  If  you  want  a  reason  for  what  we  have  done, 
come  hither;'  and  with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  fellow 
hanging  upon  a  tree,  with  his  throat  cut. 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  at  another  time 
should  have  been  forward  enough ;  but  I  thought  they  had 
carried  their  rage  too  far,  and  thought  of  Jacob's  words  to  his 
sons  Simeon  and  Levi,  '  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 
fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.'  But  I  had  now  a  new 
task  upon  my  hands  ;  for  when  the  men  I  carried  with  me  saw 
the  sight,  as  I*  had  done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain  them 
as  I  should  have  had  with  the  others ;  nay,  my  nephew  him- 
self fell  in  with  them,  and  told  me,  in  their  hearing,  that  he 
was  only  concerned  for  fear  of  the  men  being  overpowered ; 
for,  as  to  the  people,  he  thought  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to 
live;  for  they  had  all  glutted  themselves  with  the  murder  of 
the  poor  man,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  used  like  murderers : 
upon  these  words,  away  ran  eight  of  my  men  with  the  boat- 
swain and  his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work  :  and  I,  see- 
ing it  quite  out  of  my  power  to  restrain  them,  came  away 
pensive  and  sad ;  for  I  could  not  bear  the  sight,  much  less  the 
horrible  noise  and  cries  of  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  into  their 
hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but  the  supercargo  and 
two  men,  and  with  these  I  walkecj  back  to  the  boats.  It  was  a 
very  great  piece  of  folly  in  me,  I  confess,  to  venture  back  as  it 
were  alone;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost  day,  and  the 
alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood  about  forty  men, 
armed  with  lances  and  bows,  at  the  little  place  where  the 
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twelve  or  thirteen  houses  stood,  mentioned  before ;  but  by 
accident  I  missed  the  place,  and  came  directly  to  the  sea-side ; 
and  by  that  time  I  got  to  the  sea-side,  it  was  broad  day: 
immediately  I  took  the  pinnace,  and  went  aboard,  and  sent  her 
back  to  assist  the  men  in  what  might  happen. 

I  observed,  that  about  the  time  I  came  to  the  boat-side,  the 
fire  was  pretty  well  out,  and  the  noise  abated ;  but  in  about 
half  an  hour  s^ter  I  got  on  board,  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men's 
fire-arms,  and  saw  a  great  smoke  ;  this,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, was,  our  men  falling  upon  the  forty  men,  who,  as  I  said, 
stood  at  the  few  houses  on  the  way ;  of  whom  they  killed  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  and  set  all  those  houses  on  fire,  but  did  not 
meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 

By  that  time  the  inen  got  to  the  shore  again  with  the  pin- 
nace, our  men  began  to  appear ;  they  came  dropping  in,  some 
and  some ;  not  in  two  bodies,  and  in  form,  as  they  went  out, 
but  all  in  heaps,  straggling  here  and  there  in  such  manner, 
that  a  small  force  of  resolute  men  might  have  cut  them  aU  off. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was*  upon  the  whole  country.  The 
people  were  amazed  and  surprised,  and  so  frighted,  that,  I 
believe  an  hundred  of  them  would  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  but 
five  of  our  men.  Nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was  there  a 
man  who  made  any  considerable  defence ;  they  were  so  sur- 
prised between  the  terror  of  the  fire,  and  the  sudden  attack  of 
our  men  in  the  dark,  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  tam 
themselves;  for  if  they  fled  one  way,  they  were  met  by  one 
party ;  if  back  again,  by  another ;  so  that  they  were  even- 
where  knocked  down.  Nor  did  any  of  our  men  receive  the 
least  hurt,  except  one  who  strained  his  foot,  and  another  had 
one  of  his  hands  very  much  burnt. 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew,  the  captain,  and,  indeed, 
with  all  the  men,  in  my  mind,  but  with  him  in  particular ;  as 
well  for  his  acting  so  out  of  his  duty,  as  commander  of  the  ship, 
and  having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him,  as  in  bis 
prompting,  rather  than  cooling,  the  rage  of  his  men  in  so 
bloody  and  cruel  an  enterprise.  My  nephew  answered  me  very 
respectfully ;  but  told  me  that  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the 
poor  seaman,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  manner,  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  neither  could 
he  govern  his  passion ;  he  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so, 
as  he  was  commander  of  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man,  and 
lature  moved  him,  he  could  not  bear  it.     As  for  the  rest  of  the 
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men,  they  were  not  subject  to  me  at  all ;  and  they  knew  it  well 
enough,  so  they  took  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail ;  so  we  never  heard  any  more  of  it. 
Our  men  differed  in  the  account  of  the  number  they  killed ; 
some  said  one  thing,  some  another.  But,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  accounts  put  all  together,  they  killed,  or  destroyed, 
about  150  people,  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  left  not  a 
house  standing  in  the  town. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow,  Thomas  Jeffrys,  as  he  was  quite  dead, 
for  his  throat  was  so  cut  that  his  head  was  half  off,  it  would  do 
him  no  service  to  bring  him  away ;  so  they  left  him  where  they 
found  him,  only  took  him  down  from  the  tree  where  he  was 
hanged  by  one  hand. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action  to  be,  I  was 
against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always,  after  that  time,  told  them 
God  would  blast  the  voyage  ;  for  I  looked  upon  the  blood  they 
shed  that  night  to  be  murder  in  them  ;  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  killed  Thomas  Jeffrys,  yet  it  was  as  true-  that  Jeffrys  was 
the  aggressor,  had  broken  the  truce,  and  had  violated  or  de- 
bauched a  young  woman  of  their's  who  came  to  our  camp  inno- 
cently, and  on  the  faith  of  their  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we  were  afterwards 
on  board.  He  said,  it  was  true  that  we  seemed  to  break  the 
Jruce,  but  really  had  not ;  and  that  the  war  was  begun  the  night 
before  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  had  shot  at  us,  and  killed 
one  of  our  men,  without  any  just  provocation  ;  so  that,  as  we 
were  in  a  capacity  to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity 
to  do  ourselves  justice  upon  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
that  though  the  poor  man  had  taken  liberty  with  a  wench,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  murdered,  and  that  in  such  a  villainous 
manner;  and  that  they  did  nothing  but  what  was  just,  and  that 
the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be  done  to  murderers. 

One  would  think  this  should  have  been  enough  to  have 
warned  us  against  going  on  shore  among  heathens  and  bar- 
barians ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  mankind  wise,  but  at 
their  own  experience ;  and  their  experience  seems  to  be  always 
of  most  use  to  them,  when  it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  gulph  of  Persia,  and  from  thence 
to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  only  to  touch  at  Surat ;  but  the 
chief  of  the  supercargo's  design  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where, 
if  he  missed  of  the  business  outward-bound,  he  was  to  go  up  to 
China,  and  return  to  the  coast  as  he  came  home. 
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The  first  disaster  that  befel  us  was  in  the  gulph  of  Persia, 
where  five  of  our  men,  venturing  on  shore  on  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  gulph,  were  surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  and  either  all 
killed,  or  carried  away  into  slavery ;  the  rest  of  the  boat*s  crew 
were  not  able  to  rescue  them,  and  had  but  just  time  to  get  off 
their  boat.  I  began  to  upbraid  them  with  the  just  retribution 
of  Heaven  in  this  case ;  but  the  boatswain  very  warmly  told 
me,  he  thought  I  went  further  in  my  censures  than  I  could  shew 
any  warrant  for  in  Scripture,  and  referred  to  the  thirteenth  of 
St.  Luke,  ver.  4,  where  our  Saviour  intimates,  that  those  men 
on  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  sinners  above  all 
the  Galileans ;  but  that  which,  indeed,  put  me  to  silence  in 
this  case,  was,  that  none  of  these  five  men,  who  were  now  lost, 
were  of  the  number  of  those  who  went  on  shore  to  the  massacre 
of  Madagascar  (so  I  always  called  it,  though  our  men  could 
not  bear  the  word  massacre  with  any  patience) :  and,  indeed, 
this  last  circumstance,  as  I  have  said,  put  me  to  silence  for  the 
present. 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on  this  subject  had  worse 
consequences  than  I  expected;  and  the  boatswain,  who  had 
been  the  head  of  the  attempt,  came  up  boldly  to  me  one  time, 
and  told  me,  he  found  that  I  continually  brought  that  affair 
upon  the  stage ;  that  I  made  unjust  reflections  upon  it,  and  had 
used  the  men  very  ill  on  that  account,  and  himself  in  particular ; 
that  as  I  was  but  a  passenger,  and  had  no  command  in  the 
ship,  or  concern  in  the  voyage,  they  were  not  obliged  to  bear 
it ;  that  they  did  not  know  but  I  might  have  some  ill  design  in 
my  head,  and,  perhaps,  call  them  to  an  account  for  it,  vvrhen 
they  came  to  England;  and  that  therefore,  unless  I  >vou]d 
resolve  to  have  done  with  it,  and  also  not  to  concern  myself 
further  with  him,  or  any  of  his  affairs,  he  would  leave  the  ship ; 
for  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  sail  with  me  among  them. 

I  heard  him  patiently  enough  till  he  had  done,  and  then  told 
him,  that  I  did  confess  I  had  all  along  opposed  the  massacre  of 
Madagascar,  for  such  I  would  always  call  it ;  and  that  I  had  on 
all  occasions  spoken  my  mind  freely  about  it,  though  not  more 
upon  him  than  any  of  the  rest ;  that  as  to  my  having  no  com- 
mand in  the  ship,  that  was  true,  nor  did  I  exercise  any  autho- 
rity, only  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  in  things  which 
publicly  concerned  us  all ;   as  to  what  concern  I  had  in  the 
voyage,  that  was  none  of  his  business ;  I  was  a  considerable 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  in  that  claim  I  conceived  I  had  a  right 
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to  speak,  even  further  than  I  had  yet  done,  and  would  not  be 
accountable  to  him,  or  any  one  else ;  and  began  to  be  a  little 
warm  with  him  :  he  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  I  thought  that  affair  had  been  over.  We  were  at  this  time 
in  the  road  to  Bengal ;  and,  being  willing  to  see  the  place,  I 
went  on  shore  with  the  supercargo,  in  the  ship's  boat,  to  divert 
myself;  and  towards  evening  was  preparing  to  go  on  board, 
when  one  of  the  men  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  would  not 
have  me  trouble  myself  to  come  down  to  the  boat,  for  they  had 
orders  not  to  carry  me  on  board.  Anyone  may  guess  what  a 
surprise  I  was  in  at  so  insolent  a  message ;  and  I  asked  the 
man  who  bade  him  deliver  that  errand  to  me  ?  He  told  me  the 
cockswain.  I  said  no  more  to  the  fellow,  but  bid  him  let  them 
know  he  had  delivered  his  message,  and  that  I  had  given  him 
no  answer  to  it. 

I  immediately  went,  and  found  out  the  supercargo,  and  told 
him  the  story,  adding,  what  I  presently  foresaw,  viz.,  that  there 
would  certainly  be  a  mutiny  in  the  ship  ;  and  entreated  him  to 
go  immediately  on  board  the  ship  in  an   Indian  boat,  and 
acquaint  the  captain  of  it :  but  I  might  have  spared  this  intelli- 
gence, for,  before  I  had  spoken  to  him  on  shore,  the  matter  was 
effected  on  board ;  the  boatswain,  the  gunner,  the  carpenter, 
and  in  a  word,  all  the  inferior  ofi&cers,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone  off 
in  the  boat,  came  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  captain ;   and  there  the  boatswain,  making  a  long 
harangue  (for  the  fellow  talked  very  well),  and  repeating  all  he 
had  said  to  me,  told  the  captain  in  a  few  words,  that  as  I  was 
now  gone  peaceably  on  shore,  they  were  loth  to  use  any  violence 
with  me ;  which,  if  I  had  not  gone  on  shore,  they  would  other- 
>vise  have  done,  to  oblige  me  to  have  gone.     They  therefore 
thought  fit  to  tell  him,  that  as  they  shipped  themselves  to  serve 
in  the  ship  under  his  command,  they  would  perform  it  faith- 
fully :  but  if  I  would  not  quit  the  ship,  or  the  captain  oblige  me 
to  quit  it,  they  would  all  leave  the  ship,  and  sail  no  farther  with 
him  :  and  at  that  word  ALL,  he  turned  his  face  about  towards 
the  main-mast,  which   was,  it  seems,  the  signal  agreed  on 
between  them ;   at  which  all  the  seamen  being  -  got  together, 
they  cried  out,  '  One  and  ALL,  One  and  ALL !' 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  of  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  though  he  was  surprised,  you  may  be 
sure,  at  the  thing,  yet  he  told  them  calmly  he  would  consider  of 
the  matter;  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  it  till  he  had 
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spoken  to  me  about  it :  he  used  some  arguments  with  them,  to 
shew  them  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  the  thing; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  they  swore,  and  shook  hands  round, 
before  his  face,  that  they  would  go  all  on  shore,  unless  he  would 
engage  to  them  not  to  suffer  me  to  come  on  board  the  ship. 

This  was  an  hard  article  upon  him,  who  knew  his  obligation 
to  me,  and  did  not  know  how  I  might  take  it ;  so  he  began  to 
talk  cavalierly  to  them ;  told  them  that  I  was  a  very  consider- 
able owner  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  justice  he  could  not  put  me 
out  of  my  own  house ;  that  this  was  next  door  to  serving  me  as 
the  famous  pirate  Kid  had  done,  who  made  the  mutiny  in  the 
ship,  set  the  captain  on  shore  in  an  uninhabited  island,  and  ran 
away  with  the  ship ;  that  let  them  go  into  what  s^p  they 
would,  if  ever  they  came  *to  England  again,  it  would  cost  them 
dear ;  that  the  ship  was  mine,  and  that  he  would  not  put  roe 
out  of  it ;  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  ship,  and  the 
voyage  too,  than  disoblige  me  so  much ;  so  they  might  do  as 
they  pleased.  However,  he  would  go  on  shore,  and  talk  vdtk 
me  there ;  and  invited  the  boatswain  to  go  with  him,  and 
perhaps  they  might  accommodate  the  matter  with  me. 

But  they  all  rejected  the  proposal;  and  said,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me  any  more,  neither  on  board,  nor  oo 
shore ;  and  if  I  came  on  board,  they  would  go  on  shore.  *  Well, 
said  the  captain,  'if  you  are  all  of  this  mind,  let  me  go  on 
shore,  and  talk  with  him ;'  so  away  he  came  to  me  with  this 
account,  a  little  after  the  message  had  been  brought  to  me  firom 
the  cockswain. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  my  nephew,  I  must  confess ;  for  I  was 
not  without  apprehensions  that  they  would  confine  him  by 
violence,  set  sail,  and  run  away  with  the  ship ;  and  then  I  had 
been  stripped  naked,  in  a  remote  country,  and  nothing  to  help 
myself :  in  short,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  case  than  when  I  was 
all  alone  in  the  island. 

But  they  had  not  come  to  that  length,  it  seems,  to  my  great 
satisfaction ;  and  when  my  nephew  told  me  what  they  had 
said  to  him,  and  how  they  had  sworn,  and  shook  hands,  that 
they  would  one  and  all  leave  the  ship,  if  I  was  suffered  to  come 
on  board,  I  told  him,  he  should  not  be  concerned  at  it  at  all, 
for  I  would  stay  on  shore :  I  only  desired  he  would  take  care 
and  send  me  all  my  necessary  things  on  shore,  and  leave  me  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  I  would  find  my  way  to  Enerland 
as  well  as  I  could. 
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This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew :  but  there 
was  no  way  to  help  it,  but  to  comply  with  it.  So,  in  short,  he 
went  on  board  the  ship  again,  and  satisfied  the  men,  that  his 
uncle  had  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  had  sent  for  his 
goods  from  on  board  the  ship.  So  the  matter  was  over  in  a 
very  few  hours :  the  men  returned  to  their  duty,  and  I  began 
to  consider  what  course  I  should  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  as  I  think 
I  may  call  it ;  for  I  was  near  three  thousand  leagues,  by  sea, 
further  off  from  England  than  I  was  at  my  island  :  only,  it  is 
true,  I  might  travel  here  by  land,  over  the  Great  Mogul's 
country  to  Surat,  might  go  from  thence  to  Bassora  by  sea,  up 
the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  from  thence  might  take  the  way  of 
the  caravans,  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  Aleppo  and  Scan- 
deroon ;  and  from  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy,  and  so  over 
land  into  France :  and  this,  put  together,  might  be,  at  least,  a 
full  diameter  of  the  globe ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I 
suppose  it  would  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 

I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to  wait  for  some 
English  ships,  which  were  coming  to  Bengal,  from  Achin,  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  get  passage  on  board  them  for 
England,  but  as  I  came  hither  without  any  concern  with  the 
English  East  India  Company,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  go 
from  hence  without  their  license,  unless  with  great  favour  of 
the  captains  of  the  ships,  or  of  the  company's  factors  ;  and  to 
both  I  was  an  utter  stranger. 

Here  I  had  the  particular  pleasure,  speaking  by  contrarieties, 
to  see  the  ship  set  sail  without  me ;  a  treatment,  I  think,  a  man 
in  my  circumstances  scarce  ever  met  with,  except  from  pirates 
running  away  with  a  ship,  and  setting  those  that  would  not 
agree  with  their  villainy  on  shore :  indeed,  this  was  the  next 
door  to  it,  both  ways.  However,  my  nephew  left  me  two 
servants,  or  rather,  one  companion,  and  one  servant :  the  first 
was  clerk  to  the  purser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go  with  me  ;  and 
the  other  was  his  own  servant.  I  took  me  also  a  good  lodging 
in  the  house  of  an  English  woman,  where  several  merchants 
lodged,  some  French,  two  Italians,  or  rather  Jews,  and  one 
Englishman.  Here  I  was  handsomely  enough  entertained; 
and,  that  I  might  not  be  said  to  run  rashly  upon  anything,  I 
stayed  here  above  nine  months,  considering  what  course  to 
take,  and  how  to  manage  myself.  I  had  some  English  goods 
with  me  of  value,  and   a  considerable  sum   of  money;   my 
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nephew  furnishing  me  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a 
letter  of  credit  for  more,  if  I  had  occasipn,  that  I  might  not  be 
straitened,  whatever  might  happen. 

I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods,  and  to  advantage  too  ;  and, 
as  I  originally  intended,  I  bought  here  some  very  good  diamonds, 
which,  of  all  other  things,  was  the  most  proper  for  me  in  my 
circumstances,  because  I  might  always  cany  my  whole  estate 
about  me. 

After  a  long  stay  here,  and  many  proposals  made  for  my 
return  to  England,  but  none  falling  to  my  mind,  the  English 
merchant,  who  lodged  with  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  contractei 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  came  to  me  one  morning :  *  Country- 
man,' says  he,  *  I  have  a  project  to  communicate  to  you,  which, 
as  it  suits  with  my  thoughts,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  suit  with 
yours  also,  when  you  shall  have  thoroughly  considered  it. 

'  Here  we  are  posted,'  says  he,  *  you  by  accident,  and  I  by^  my 
own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the  world  very  remote  from  our  o^^ii 
country ;  but  it  is  in  a  country  where,  by  us  who  understand 
trade  and  business,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  to  be  got  :  if  you 
will  put  a  thousand  pounds  to  my  thousand  pounds,  we  wriU  hire 
a  ship  here,  the  first  we  can  get  to  our  minds ;  you  shall  be 
captain,  I  will  be  merchant,  and  we  will  go  a  trading  voyage  to 
China :  for  what  should  we  stand  still  for  ?  The  whole  world 
is  in  motion,  rolling  round  and  round ;  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
heavenly  bodies  and  earthly,  are  busy  and  diligent :  why  should 
we  be  idle  ?  There  are  no  drones,'  says  he,  *  living  in  the 
world  but  men:  why  should  we  be  of  that  number?' 

I  liked  this  proposal  very  well ;  and  the  more,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  expressed  with  so  much  good-will,  and  in  so 
friendly  a  n^anner.  I  will  not  say,  but  that  I  might,  by  my 
loose  and  unhinged  circumstances,  be  the  fitter  to  embrace  a 
proposal  for  trade,  and,  indeed,  for  anything  else ;  or  otherwise, 
trade  was  none  of  my  element :  however,  I  might,  perhaps, 
say,  with  some  truth,  that  if  trade  was  not  my  element, 
rambling  was ;  and  no  proposal  for  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  could  possibly  come 
amiss  to  me. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  ship  to  our 
mind ;  and  when  we  got  a  vessel,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  Eng- 
lish sailors ;  that  is  to  say,  so  many  as  were  necessary  to  govern 
the  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  which  we  should  pick  up 
there.     After  some  time  we  got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and  a 
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gunner,  English;  a  Dutch  carpenter,  and  three  Portuguese, 
foremast  men  ;  with  these,  we  found  we  could  do  well  enough, 
having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  are,  to  make  up. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  have  written  the  history  of 
their  voyages  and  travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be  but  very 
little  diversion  to  anybody,  to  give  a  long  account  of  the  places 
we  went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there  :  those  things  I 
leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  to  those  journals  and  travels 
of  Englishmen,  many  of  which,  I  find,  are  published,  and  more 
promised  every  day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  we 
made  the  voyage  to  Achin,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  first ;  and 
from  thence  to  Siam,  where  we  exchanged  some  of  our  wares 
for  opium,  and  for  some  arrack  ;  the  first,  a  commodity  which 
bears  a  great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and  which,  at  that  time, 
was  very  much  wanted  there :  in  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Susham ; 
made  a  very  great  voyage ;  were  eight  months  out ;  and  re- 
turned to  Bengal :  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
adventure.  I  observe,  that  our  people  in  England  often  admire 
how  the  officers,  which  the  Company  send  into  India,  and 
the  merchants  which  generally  stay  there,  get  such  very  good 
estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes  come  home  worth  sixty, 
seventy,  and  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  a  time. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  or  at  least,  we  shall  see  so  much  further 
into  it,  when  we  consider  the  innumerable  ports  and  places 
where  they  have  a  free  commerce,  that  it  will  then  be  no 
wonder ;  and  much  less  will  it  be  so,  when  we  consider,  that  at 
all  those  places  and  ports  where  the  English  ships  come,  there 
is  so  much,  and  such  constant  demand  for  the  growth  of  all 
other  countries,  that  there  is  a  certain  vent  for  the  return,  as 
well  as  a  market  abroad  for  the  goods  carried  out. 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage,  and  I  got  so  much 
money  by  the  first  adventure,  and  such  an  insight  into  the 
method  of  getting  more,  that,  had  I  been  twenty  years  younger, 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here,  and  sought 
no  further  for  making  my  fortune :  but  what  was  all  this  to 
a  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  threescore,  that  was  rich  enough, 
and  came  abroad  more  in  obedience  to  a  restless  desire  of 
seeing  the  world,  than  a  covetous  desire  of  getting  in  it  ?  And, 
indeed,  I  think,  it  is  with  great  justice  that  I  now  call  it  a 
restless  desire ;  for  it  was  so :  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was 
restless  to  go  abroad ;  and  now  I  was  abroad,  I  was  restless 
to  be  at  home.      I  say,  what  was  this  gain   to   me?     I  was 
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rich  enough  akeady;  nor  had  I  any  uneasy  desires  about 
getting  more  money ;  and  therefore,  the  profits  of  the  voyage 
to  me,  were  things  of  no  great  force  to  me,  for  the  prompt- 
ing me  forward  to  further  undertakings ;  hence  I  thought,  that 
by  this  voyage  I  had  made  no  progress  at  ail ;  because  I  was 
come  back,  as  I  might  call  it,  to  the  place  from  whence  I 
came,  as  to  an  home ;  whereas  my  eye,  which,  like  that  which 
Solomon  sp^ks  of,  was  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  was  still 
more  desirous  of  wandering  and  seeing.  I  was  come  into  a 
part  of  the  world  which  I  never  was  in  before ;  and  that  part 
m  particular,  which  I  had  heard  much  of ;  and  was  resolved  to 
see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could;  and  then  I  thought,  I  might 
say,  I  had  seen  all  the  world  that  was  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  had  different  notions.  I  do 
not  name  this  to  insist  upon  my  own,  for  I  acknowledge  his 
was  most  just,  and  the  most  suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's 
Ufe ;  who,  when  he  is  abroad  upon  adventures,  it  is  his  wisdom 
to  stick  to  that,  as  the  best  thing  for  him,  which  he  is  like  to 
get  the  most  money  by.  My  new  friend  kept  himself  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have 
gone,  like  a  carrier's  horse,  always  to  the  same  inn,  backward 
and  forward,  provided  he  could,  as  he  called  it,  find  his  account 
in  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  mine,  as  old  as  I  was,  was  the  notion 
of  a  mad  rambling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing  twee 
over. 

But  this  was  not  all.  I  had  a  kind  of  impatience  upon  me 
to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet  the  most  unsettled  resolutioc 
imaginable  which  way  to  go.  In  the  interval  of  these  consulta- 
tions, my  friend,  who  was  always  upon  the  search  for  businessi 
proposed  another  voyage  to  me,  viz.,  among  the  Spice  Islands; 
and  to  bring  home  a  load  of  cloves  from  the  Manillas,  or  there- 
abouts; places,  where,  indeed,  the  Dutch  do  trade,  but  the 
islands  belong  partly  to  the  Spaniards ;  though  we  went  not  se 
far,  but  to  some  other,  where  they  have  not  the  whole  power 
as  they  have  at  Batavia,  Ceylon,  etc.  We  were  not  long  in 
preparing  for  this  voyage ;  the  chief  difficulty  was  in  bringing 
me  to  come  into  it ;  however,  at  last,  nothing  else  offering,  and 
finding  that  really  stirring  about  and  trading,  the  profit  beinc 
so  great,  and,  as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more  pleasure  in  it, 
«uid  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  than  sitting  still ;  which, 
me  especially,  was  the  unhappiest  part  of  Hfe,  I  resolved 
this  voyage  too :  which  we  made  very  successfully,  touch- 
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ing  at  Borneo,  and  several  islands,  whose  names  I  do  not 
reniember,  and  came  home  in  about  five  months.  We  sold  our 
spice,  which  was  chiefly  cloves,  and  some  nutmegs,  to  the 
Persian  merchants,  who  carried  them  away  for  the  Gulph ; 
and,  making  near  five  of  one,  we  really  got  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account,  smiled  at  me. 
'  Well,  now,'  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  an  agreeable  insult  upon 
my  indolent  temper,  *  is  not  this  better  than  walking  about  here 
like  a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our  time  in  staring 
at  the  nonsense  and  ignorance  of  the  Pagans  ?'  *  Why,  truly,' 
said  I,  '  my  friend,  I  think  it  is ;  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert 
to  the  principles  of  merchandizing.  But  I  must  tell  you,'  said 
I,  '  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing;  for  if  once 
I  conquer  mv  backwardness,  and  embark  heartily,  as  old  as  I 
am,  I  shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  till  I  tire  you ; 
for  I  shall  pursue  it  so  eagerly,  I  shall  never  let  you  lie  still.' 

But  to  be  short  with  my  speculations :  a  little  while  after 
this,  there  came  in  a  Dutch  ship  from  Batavia;  she  was  a 
coaster,  not  an  European  trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred 
tons  burden :  the  men,  as  they  pretended,  having  been  so  sickly, 
that  the  captain  had  not  men  enough  to  go  to  sea  with,  he  lay 
by  at  Bengal ;  and,  as  if  having  got  money  enough,  or  being 
willing,  for  other  reasons,  to  go  for  Europe,  he  gave  public 
notice,  that  he  would  sell  his  ship :  this  came  to  my  ears  before 
my  new  partner  heard  of  it ;  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  buy  it. 
So  I  went  home  to  him,  and  told  him  of  it :  he  considered 
awhile,  for  he  was  no  rash  man  neither;  but  musing  some 
time,  he  replied,  *  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but,  however,  we  will 
have  her.'  Accordingly  we  bought  the  ship ;  and,  agreeing  with 
the  master,  we  paid  for  her,  and  took  possession :  when  we  had 
done  so,  we  resolved  to  entertain  the  men,  if  we  could,  to  join 
them  with  those  we  had,  for  the  pursuing  our  business ;  but  on 
a  sudden,  they  not  having  received  their  wages,  but  their  share 
of  the  money,  ks  we  afterwards  learnt,  not  one  of  them  was  to 
be  found.  We  inquired  much  about  them,  and  at  lengfth  were 
told,  that  they  .were  all  gone  together,  by  land,  to  Agra,  the 
great  city  of  the  Mogul's  residence ;  and  from  thence  were  to 
travel  to  Surat,  and  so  by  sea  to  the  gulph  of  Persia. 

Nothing  had  so  heartily  troubled  me  a  good  while,  as  that  I 
missed  the  opportunity  of  going  with  them,  for  such  a  ramble, 
I  thought,  and  in  such  company  as  would  both  have  guarded 
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me,  and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily  with  my  great 
design ;  and  I  should  both  have  seen  the  world,  and  gone  home- 
wards too ;  but  I  was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after, 
when  I  came  to  know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ;  for,  in 
short,  their  history  was,  that  this  man  they  called  captain  was 
the  gunner  only,  not  the  commander ;  that  they  had  been  a 
trading  voyage,  in  which  they  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some 
of  the  Malaccans,  who  had  killed  the  captain  and  three  of  his 
men ;  and  that  after  the  captain  was  killed,  these  men,  eleven 
in  number,  had  resolved  to  run  away  with  the  ship,  which  they 
did ;  and  had  brought  her  in  at  the  bay  of  Bengal,  leaving  the 
mate  and  five  men  more  on  shore ;  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
further. 

Well ;  let  them  come  by  the  ship  how  they  would,  v^e  came 
honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought ;  though  we  did  not,  I  confer, 
examine  into  things  so  exactly  as  we  ought ;  for  we  never  in- 
quired any  thing  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  we  had  examined, 
would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their  accounts,  contradicted 
one  another,  and  perhaps  have  contradicted  themselves;  or, 
one  how  or  other,  we  should  have  seen  reason  to  have  suspected 
them  :  but  the  man  shewed  us  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  ship,  to  one 
Emanuel  Clostershoven,  or  some  such  name  (for  I  suppose  it 
was  all  a  forgery),  and  called  himself  by  that  name  ;  and  that 
we  could  not  contradict  him  ;  and  being  withal  a  little  too  un- 
wary, or  at  least,  having  no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  we  went 
through  with  our  bargain. 

However,  we  picked  up  some  English  seamen  here  after  this, 
and  some  Dutch  ;  and  we  now  resolved  for  a  second  voyage  to 
the  south-east,  for  cloves,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  Philip 
pine  and  Malacca  isles ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  fill  this  part  of  my 
story  with  trifles,  when  what  is  yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable,  I 
spent  from  first  to  last,  six  years  in  this  country,  trading  from 
port  to  port,  backward  and  forward,  and  with  very  good  success; 
and  was  now  the  last  year  with  my  partner,  going  in  the  ship 
above-mentioned,  on  a  voyage  to  China ;  but  designing  first  to 
go  to  Siam,  to  buy  rice. 

In  this  voyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged  to  beat  up 
and  down  a  great  while  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  among 
the  islands,  we  were  no  sooner  got  clear  of  those  difficult  seas, 
but  we  found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  were  not  able, 
by  all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where  it  was.  This  forced  us 
to  make  for  some  port ;  and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country 
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better  than  I  did,  directed  the  captain  to  put  into  the  river  of 
Cambodia ;  for  I  had  made  the  English  mate,  one  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, captain,  not  being  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  ship 
upon  myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  bay 
or  gulph  which  goes  up  to  Siam. 

While  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on  shore  for  refresh- 
ment, there  comes  to  me  one  day  an  Englishman,  and  he  was, 
it  seems,  a  gunner's  mate  on  board  an  English  East  India  ship, 
^vhich  rode  in  the  same  river,  up  at  or  near  the  city  of  Cam- 
bodia. What  brought  him  hither  we  knew  not ;  but  he  comes 
up  to  me,  and,  speaking  English,  *  Sir,'  says  he,  *  you  are  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  I  to  you ;  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
that  very  nearly  concerns  you.' 

I  looked  steadfastly  at  him  a  great  while,  and  he  thought  at 

first  I  had  known  him,  but  I  did  not.     *  If  it  very  nearly  concerns 

me,'  said  I,  '  and  not  yourself,  what  moves  you  to  tell  it  me  ?' 

*  I  am  moved,'  says  he,  *by  the  imminent  danger  you  are  in  ;- 

and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it.'     '  I  know 

no  danger  I  am  in,'  said  I,  *  but  that  my  ship  is  leaky,  and  I 

cannot  find  it  out ;  but  I  propose  to  lay  her  aground  to-morrow, 

to  see  if  I  can  find  it.'     *  But,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  leaky  or  not  leaky, 

find  it  or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  lay  your  ship 

on  shore  to-morrow,  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Do  you  know,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  the  town  of  Cambodia  lies  about 

fifteen  leagues  up  this  river  ?     And  there  are  two  large  English 

ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and  three  Dutch.'     *  Well,' 

said  I,  *  and  what  is  that  to  me  ?'     *  Why,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  is  it 

for  a  man  that  is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are,  to  come  into 

a  port,  and  not  examine  first  what  ships  there  are  there,  and 

whether  he  is  able  to  deal  with  them  ?     I  suppose  you  do  not 

think  you  are  a  match  for  them  ?'     I  was  amused  very  much  at 

his  discourse,  but  not  amazed  at  it ;  for  I  could  not  conceive 

what  he  meant ;  and  I  turned  short  upon  him,  and  said,  *  Sir, 

I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself;    I  cannot  imagine  what 

reason  I  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's  ships,  or 

Dutch  ships ;  I  am  no  interloper ;  what  can  they  have  to  say 

to  me  ?' 

He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry,  half  pleased  ;  and,  pausing 
awhile,  but  smihng,  '  Well,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  if  you  think  yourself 
secure,  you  must  take  your  chance ;  I  am  sorry  your  fate  should 
blind  you  against  good  advice ;  but  assure  yourself,  if  you  do 
not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you  will  the  very  next  tide  be 
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attacked  by  five  long-boats  full  of  men ;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  are 
taken,  you  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate,  and  the  particulars  be 
examined  into  afterwards.  I  thought,  Sir,'  added  he,  '  I  should 
have  met  with  a  better  reception  than  this,  for  doing  you  a  piece 
of  service  of  such  importance.'  *  I  can  never  be  ungrateful/ 
said  I,  *  for  any  service,  or  to  any  man  that  offers  me  any  kind- 
ness ;  but  it  is  past  my  comprehension,'  said  I,  '  what  they 
should  have  such  a  design  upon  me  for.  However,  since  yoo 
say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that  there  is  some  villainous 
design  in  hand  against  me,  I  will  go  on  board  this  minute,  and 
put  to  sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop  the  leak,  or  if  we 
can  swim  without  stopping  it.  But,  Sir,'  said  I, '  shall  I  go  away 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Can  you  give  me  no  further 
light  into  it  ?' 

'  I  can  tell  you  but  part  of  the  story.  Sir,'  says  he ;  '  but  I  have 
a  Dutch  seaman  here  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  I  could  persuade 
him  to  tell  you  the  rest ;  but  there  is  scare  time  for  it.  But  the 
short  of  the  story  is  this,  the  first  part  of  which,  I  suppose,  you 
know  well  enough,  viz..  That  you  were  with  this  ship  at 
Sumatra  ;  that  there  your  captain  was  murdered  by  the  Malac- 
cans,  with  three  of  his  men ;  and  that  you,  or  some  of  those 
that  were  on  board  with  you,  ran  away  with  the  ship,  and  are 
since  turned  PIRATES.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  story,  and  you 
will  all  be  seized  as  pirates,  I  can  assure  you,  and  executed  with 
veiy  little  ceremony ;  for  you  know  merchant  ships  shew  but 
little  law  to  pirates,  if  they  get  them  in  their  power.' 

'  Now  you  speak  plain  English,'  said  I,  *  and  I  thank  you ;  and 
though  I  know  nothing  that  we  have  done,  like  what  you  talk 
of,  but  I  am  sure  we  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship ;  yet 
seeing  such  work  is  a  doing,  as  you  say,  and  that  you  seem  to 
mean  honestly,  I  will  be  upon  my  guard.'  *  Nay,  Sir,'jBays  he, 
*  do  not  talk  of  being  upon  your  guard  ;  the  best  defence  is  to 
be  out  of  the  danger :  if  you  have  any  regard  to  your  life,  and 
the  lives  of  all  your  men,  put  out  to  sea  without  fail  at  high- 
water  ;  and  as  you  have  a  whole  tide  before  you,  you  will  be 
gone  too  far  out  before  they  can  come  down ;  for  they  will  come 
away  at  high-water ;  and  as  they  have  twenty  miles  to  come, 
you'll  get  near  two  hours  of  them  by  the  diflference  of  the  tide, 
not  reckoning  the  length  of  the  way :  besides,  as  they  are  only 
boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not  venture  to  follow  you  far  out 
to  sea,  especially  if  it  blows.' 
'  Well,'  said  I,  'you  have  been  very  kind  in  this ;  What  shall 
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I  do  for  you  to  make  you  amends  V  '  Sir,'  says  he,  *  you  may 
not  be  so  willing  to  make  me  amends^  because  you  may  not  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it :  I  will  make  an  offer  to  you ;  I 

have  nineteen  months  pay  due  to  me  on  board  the  ship , 

which  I  came  out  of  England  in ;  and  the  Dutchman,  that  is 
with  me,  has  seven  months  pay  due  to  him ;  if  you  will  make 
good  our  pay  to  us,  we  will  go  along  with  you.  .  If  you  find 
nothing  more  in  it,  we  will  desire  no  more  ;  but  if  we  do  con- 
vince you,  that  we  have  saved  your  life,  and  the  ship,  and  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  in  her,  we  will  leave  the  rest  to  you.* 

I  consented  to  this  readily ;  and  went  immediately  on  board, 
and  the  two  men  with  me.  As  soon  I  came  to  the  ship's  side, 
my  partner,  who  was  on  board,  came  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
called  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  *  O  ho  !  O  ho !  we  have 
stopped  the  leak!'  *  Say  you  so,'  said  I,  'thank  God;  but 
weigh  the  anchor  then  immediately •'  '  Weigh !'  says  he,  *  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?'  says  he.  *  Ask 
no  questions,'  said  I,  *  but  all  hands  to  work,  and  weigh  without 
losing  a  minute.'  He  was  surprised :  But,  however,  he  called 
the  captain,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  got  up  ; 
and  though  the  tide  was  not  quite  done,  yet  a  little  land-breeze 
blowing,  we  stood  out  to  sea ;  then  I  called  him  into  the  cabin, 
and  told  him  the  story  at  large  ;  and  we  called  in  the  men,  and 
they  told  us  the  rest  of  it :  but  as  it  took  us  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  so  before  we  had  done,  a  seaman  comes  to  the  cabin-door, 
and  calls  out  to  us,  that  the  captain  bade  him  tell  us,  we  were 
chased :  '  Chased,'  said  I,  '  by  whom,  and  by  what  ?'  *  By  five 
sloops,  or  boats,'  said  the  fellow,  *  full  of  men.'  *  Very  well,' 
said  I ;  *  then  it  is  apparent  there  is  something  in  it.'  In  the 
next  place,  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called  up :  and  told 
them,  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  the  ship,  and  to  take  us 
for  pirates ;  and  asked  them,  if  they  would  stand  by  us,  and  by 
one  another  ?  The  men  answered,  cheerfully,  one  and  all,  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  us.  Then  I  asked  the  captain, 
what  way  he  thought  best  for  us  to  manage  a  fight  with  them  : 
for  resist  them  I  resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop. 
He  said,  readily,  that  the  way  was  to  keep  them  off  with  our 
great  shot  as  long  as  we  could,  and  then  to  fire  at  them  with 
our  small  arms,  to  keep  them  from  boarding  us ;  but  when 
neither  of  these  would  do  any  longer,  we  should  retire  to  our 
close  quarters ;  perhaps  they  had  not  materials  to  break  open 
our  bulkheads,  or  get  in  upon  us. 
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The  gunner  had,  in  the  mean  time,  orders  to  bring  two  guns 
to  bear  fore  and  aft,  out  of  the  steerage,  to  clear  the  deck,  and 
load  them  with  musquet-buUets,  and  small  pieces  of  old  iron, 
and  what  nekt  came  to  hand ;  and  thus  we  made  ready  for 
fight ;  but  all  this  while  kept  out  to  sea,  with  wind  enough,  and 
could  see  the  boats  at  a  distance,  being  five  lai^ge  long-boats 
following  us,  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

Two  of  these  boats,  which,  by  our  glasses,  we  could  see  were 
English,  had  out-sailed  the  rest,  were  near  t\vo  leagues  a-head 
of  them,  and  gained  upon  us  considerably ;  so  that  we  found 
they  would  come  up  with  us :  upon  which  we  fired  a  gun  with- 
out a  shot,  to  intimate  that  they  should  bring  to ;  and  we  put 
out  a  flag  of  truce,  as  a  signal  for  parley ;  but  they  kept  crowd- 
ing after  us,  till  they  came  within  shot :  upon  this  we  took  in 
our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no  answer  to  it,  hung  out  the 
red  flag,  and  fired  at  them  with  shot.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  came  on  till  they  were  near  enough  to  call  to  them  with  a 
speaking  trumpet,  which  we  had  on  board ;  so  we  called  to  them, 
and  bade  them  keep  off  at  their  peril. 

It  was  all  one,  they  crowded  after  us,  and  endeavoured  to 
come  under  our  stern,  so  to  board  us  on  our  quarter.  Upon 
which,  seeing  they  were  resolute  for  mischief,  and  depended 
upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  I  ordered  to  bring  the 
ship  to,  so  that  they  lay  upon  our  broadside,  when  immediately 
we  fired  five  guns  at  them  ;  one  of  them  had  been  levelled  sc* 
true,  as  to  carry  away  the  stern  of  the  hindermost  boat,  and 
bring  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  down  their  sail,  and  run- 
ning all  to  the  head  of  the  boat  to  keep  her  from  sinking ;  so 
she  lay  by,  and  had  enough  of  it;  but  seeing  the  foremost 
boat  still  crowd  on  after  us,  we  made  ready  to  fire  at  her  is 
particular. 

While  this  was  doing,  one  of  the  three  boats  that  was  behind, 
being  forwarder  than  the  other  two,  made  up  to  the  boat  which 
we  had  disabled,  to  relieve  her,  and  we  could  afterwards  see  her 
take  out  the  men :  we  called  again  to  the  foremost  boat,  and 
offered  a  truce  to  parley  again,  and  to  know  what  was  her 
business  with  us ;  but  had  no  answer :  only  she  crowded  close 
under  our  stem.  Upon  this  our  gunner,  who.  was  a  very  dexterous 
fellow,  run  out  his  two  chase  guns,  and  fired  at  her ;  but  the 
shot  missing,  the  men  in  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their  caps, 
and  came  on  ;  but  the  gunner,  getting  quickly  ready  again,  fired 
among  them  a  second  time ;  one  shot  of  which,  though  it  missed 
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the  boat  itself,  yet  fell  in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily 
see  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  them ;  but  we, 
taking  no  notice  of  that,  Weared  the  ship  again,  and  brought 
our  quarter  to  bear  upon  them ;  and,  firing  three  guns  more, 
we  found  the  boat  was  split  almost  to  pieces ;  in  particular,  her 
rudder,  and  a  piece  of  her  stem,  were  shot  quite  away ;  so  they 
handed  their  sail  immediately,  and  were  in  great  disorder :  but, 
to  complete  their  misfortune,  our  gunner  let  fly  two  guns  at 
them  again ;  where  he  hit  them  we  could  not  tell,  but  we  found 
the  boat  was  sinking,  and  some  of  the  men  already  in  the  water. 
Upon  this  I  immediately  manned  out  our  pinnace,  which  we 
had  kept  close  by  our  side,  with  orders  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
men,  if  they  could,  and  save  them  from  drowning,  and  immedi- 
ately to  come  on  board  with  them ;  because  we  saw  the  rest  of 
the  boats  began  to  come  up.  Our  men  in  the  pinnace  followed 
their  orders,  and  took  up  three  men ;  one  of  which  was  just 
drowning,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  we  could  recover  him. 
As  soon  as  they  were  on  board,  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we 
could  make,  and  stood  further  out  to  sea ;  and  we  found,  that 
when  the  other  three  boats  came  up  to  the  first  two,  they  gave 
over  their  chase. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger,  which  though  I  knew 
not  the  reason  of  it,  yet  seemed  to  be  much  greater  than  I  ap- 
prehended, I  took  care  that  we  should  change  our  course,  and 
not  let  any  one  imagine  whither  we  were  going ;  so  we  stood 
out  to  sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course  of  all  European 
ships,  whether  we  were  bound  to  China,  or  any  where  else, 
within  the  commerce  of  the  European  nations. 

When  we  were  now  at  sea,  we  began  to  consult  with  the  two 
seamen,  and  inquire  first,  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  should 
be  ?  The  Dutchman  let  us  into  the  secret  of  it  at  once  ;  telling 
us,  that  the  fellow  that  sold  us  the  ship,  as  we  said,  was  no 
more  than  a  thief  that  had  run  away  with  her.  Then  he  told 
us  how  the  captain,  whose  name  too  he  mentioned,  though  I 
do  not  remember  it  now,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
natives  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  with  three  of  his  men ;  and 
that  he,  this  Dutchman,  and  four  more,  got  into  the  woods, 
where  they  wandered  about  a  great  while  ;  till  at  length,  he,  in 
particular,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  made  his  escape,  and  swam 
off  to  a  Dutch  ship,  which,  sailing  near  the  shore,  in  its  way 
from  China,  had  sent  their  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water ;  that 
be  durst  not  come  to  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the  boat  was. 
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but  made  shift  in  the  night  to  take  to  the  water  further  off, 
and  swimming  a  great  while,  at  last  the  ship's  boat  took 
him  up. 

He  then  told  us,  that  he  went  to  Batavia,  where  two  of  the 
seamen  belonging  to  the  ship  had  arrived,  having  deserted  the 
rest  in  their  travels  ;  and  gave  an  account,  that  the  fellow  who 
had  run  awav  with  the  ship,  sold  her  at  Bengal  to  a  set  of 
pirates,  which  were  gone  a-cruising  in  her ;  and  that  they  had 
already  taken  an  English  ship,  and  two  Dutch  ships,  veiy 
richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  we  found  to  concern  us  directly;  and  though 
we  knew  it  to  be  false,  yet,  as  my  partner  said  very  well,  if  we 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  had  such  a  prepossession 
against  us  beforehand,  it  had  been  in  vain  for  us  to  have 
defended  ourselves,  or  to  hope  for  any  good  quarters  at  their 
hands ;  especially  considering  that  our  accusers  had  been  our 
judges,  and  that  we  could  have  expected  nothing  from  them 
but  what  rage  would  have  dictated,  and  ungovemed  passion 
have  executed  ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  we  should  go 
directly  back  to  Bengal,  from  whence  we  came,  without  putting 
in  at  any  port  whatever;  because  there  we  could  give  an 
account  of  ourselves,  and  could  prove  where  we  were  vrhen 
the  ship  put  in,  whom  we  bought  her  of,  and  the  like ;  and, 
which  was  more  than  all  the  rest,  if  we  were  put  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  it  before  the  proper  judges,  we  should  be  sure 
to  have  some  justice;  and  not  be  hanged  first,  and  judged 
afterwards. 

I  was  some  time  of  my  partner's  opinion ;  but  after  a  little 
more  serious  thinking,  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  great 
hazard  for  us  to  attempt  returning  to  Bengal,  for  that  we  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  straits  of  Malacca ;  and  that  if  the 
alarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  way-laid  on  every 
side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch  of  Batavia  as  the  English  elsewhere : 
that  if  we  should  be  taken,  as  it  were,  running  away,  we  should 
even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there  would  want  no  more 
evidence  to  destroy  us.  I  also  asked  the  English  sailor's 
opinion,  who  said,  he  was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should 
certainly  be  taken. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner,  and  all  the  ship's 

company;    and  we  immediately  resolved  to  go  away  to  the 

coast  of  Tonquin,  and  so  on  to  China ;  and  from  thence  pur- 

ung  the  first  design,  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  or  other  to 
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dispose  of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
country,  such  as  we  could  get.  This  was  approved  of  as  the 
best  method  for  our  security ;  and  accordingly  we  steered  away 
N.N.E.,  keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  from  the  usual  course  to 
the  eastward. 

This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconveniences ;  for  first  the 
winds,  when  we  came  to  that  distance  from  the  shore,  seemed 
to  be  more  steadily  against  us,  blowing  almost  trade  as  we  call 
it,  from  the  east  and  E.N.E.,  so  that  we  were  a  long  while  upon 
our  voyage ;  and  we  were  but  ill  provided  with  victuals  for  so 
long  a  run ;  and,  which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  danger, 
that  those  English  and  Dutch  ships,  whose  boats  pursued  us, 
whereof  some  were  bound  that  way,  might  be  got  in  before  us ; 
and  if  not,  some  other  ship,  bound  to  China,  might  have  informa- 
tion of  us  from  them,  and  pursue  us  with  the  same  vigour. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  now  very  uneasy,  and  thought  myself, 
including  the  late  escape  from  the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in 
the  most  dangerous  condition  that  ever  I  was  in  through  all  my 
past  life;  for,  whatever  ill  circumstance  I  had  been  in,  I  was 
never  pursued  for  a  thief  before ;  nor  had  I  ever  done  anything 
that  merited  the  name  of  dishonest  or  fraudulent,  much  less 
thievish.  I  had  chiefly  been  mine  own  enemy ;  or,  as  I  may 
rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody's  enemy  but  my  own.  But  now 
I  was  embarrassed  in  the  worst  condition  imaginable ;  for 
though  I  was  perfectly  innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
that  innocence  appear.  And  if  I  had  been  taken,  it  had  been 
under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst  kind ;  at  least,  a  crime 
esteemed  so  among  the  people  I  had  to  do  with. 

This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape,  though 
which  way  to  do  it,  I  knew  not;  or  what  port  or  place  we 
should  go  to.  My  partner,  seeing  me  thus  dejected,  though 
he  was  the  most  concerned  at  first,  began  to  encourage  me ; 
and  describing  to  me  the  several  ports  of  that  coast,  told 
me,  he  would  put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochinchina,  or  the  bay 
of  Tonquin ;  intending  to  go  afterwards  to  Macao,  a  town 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  where  still  a 
great  many  European  families  resided,  and  particularly  the 
missionary  priests  usually  went  thither,  in  order  to  their  going 
forward  to  China. 

Hither  we  then  resolved  to  go :  and  accordingly,  though 
after  a  tedious  and  irregular  course,  and  very  much  straitened 
for  provisions,  we  came  within  sight  of  the  coast  very  early 
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in  the  morning;  and  upon  reflection  upon  the  past  circum- 
stances we  were  in,  and  the  danger  if  we  had  not  escaped, 
we  resolved  to  put  into  a  small  river,  which,  however,  had 
depth  enough  of  water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could,  either 
over  land  or  by  the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what  ship^ 
were  in  any  port  thereabouts.  This  happy  step  was,  indeed, 
our  deliverance;  for  though  we  did  not  immediately  see  any 
European  ships  in  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  yet,  the  next  morn- 
ing, there  came  into  the  bay  two  Dutch  ships,  and  a  third 
without  any  colours  spread  out,  but  which  we  believed  to  be 
a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at  about  two  leagues  distance,  steer- 
ing for  the  coast  of  China ;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  by  two 
English  ships,  steering  the  same  course;  and  thus,  we  thought, 
we  saw  ourselves  beset  with  enemies,  both  one  way  and  the 
other.  The  place  we  were  in  was  wild  and  barbarous,  the 
people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession  ;  and  though, 
it  is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seek  of  them,  and  except  getting 
a  few  provisions,  cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them; 
yet  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  kept  ourselves  from 
being  insulted  by  them  several  ways. 

We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  its  utmost  limits  northward;  and  by  our  boat  we  coasted 
north-east  to  the  point  of  land  which  opens  to  the  great  bay  of 
Tonquin ;  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up  along  the  shore,  that 
we  discovered  as  above,  that,  in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded 
with  enemies.  The  people  we  were  among  were  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  having  no  corre- 
spondence with  any  other  nation,  and  dealing  only  in  fish  and 
oil,  and  such  gross  commodities;  and  it  may  be  particularly 
seen,  that  they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  viz.,  that  among  other  customs  they  have  this  one, 
that  if  any  vessel  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon 
their  coast,  they  presently  make  the  men  all  prisoners ;  that  is 
to  say,  slaves  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  found  a  spice  of 
their  kindness  this  way,  on  the  occasion  following. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  our  ship  sprung  a  leak  at  sea, 
and  that  we  could  not  find  it  out ;  and  however  it  happened, 
that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  stopped  unexpectedly,  in  the  happy 
minute  of  our  being  to  be  seized  by  the  Dutch  and  English 
ships,  near  the  bay  of  Siam ;  yet,  as  we  did  not  find  the  ship  so 
Perfectly  tight  and  sound  as  we  desired,  we  resolved,  while  we 
ere  m  this  place,  to  lay  her  on  shore,  take  out  what  heaM' 
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things  we  had  on  board,  which  were  not  many,  and  to  wash 
and  clean  her  bottom ;  and  if  possible,  to  find  out  where  the 
leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and  brought  all  our 
guns,  and  other  movable  things,  to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring 
her  down,  that  we  might  come  at  her  bottom ;  for  on  second 
thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  dry  a-ground,  neither  could 
we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  it. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted  with  such  a 
sight,  came  wondering  down  to  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  and 
seeing  the  ship  lie  down  on  one  side  in  such  a  manner,  and 
heeling  towards  the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men,  who  were 
at  work  on  her  bottom,  with  stages,  and  with  their  boats  on  the 
off  side,  they  presently  concluded  that  the  ship  was  cast  away, 
and  lay  so  very  fast  on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  they  came  all  about  us  in  two  or  three 
hours'  time,  with  ten  or  twelve  large  boats,  having  some  of 
them  eight,  some  ten  men  in  a  boat,  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
have  come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship  ;  and  if  they  found 
us  there,  to  have  carried  us  away  for  slaves  to  their  king,  or 
whatever  they  call  him,  for  we  knew  not  who  was  their 
governor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began  to  row  round 
her,  they  discovered  us  all  hard  at  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship's  bottom  and  side,  washing  and  graving,  and  stopping,  as 
every  seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us,  and  we,  who  were  a 
little  surprised,  could  not  imagine  what  their  design  was ;  but 
being  willing  to  be  sure,  we  took  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of 
us  into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  down  arms  and  ammunition 
to  those  that  were  at  work  to  defend  themselves  with,  if  there 
should  be  occasion ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  need ;  for,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consultation,  they  agreed,  it  seems, 
that  the  ship  was  really  a  wreck :  that  we  were  all  at  work, 
endeavouring  to  save  her,  or  to  save  our  lives  by  the  help  of 
our  boats  ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into  the  boats,  they 
concluded,  by  that  motion,  that  we  were  endeavouring  to  save 
some  of  our  goods.  Upon  this  they  took  it  for  granted  they  all 
belonged  to  them ;  and 'away  they  came  directly  upon  our  men, 
as  if  it  had  been  in  a  line  of  battle. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began  to  be  frighted  ;  for 
we  lay  but  in  an  ill  posture  to  fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  know 
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what  they  should  do  ?  I  immediately  called  to  the  men  who 
worked  upon  the  stages,  to  slip  them  down,  and  get  up  the  side 
into  the  ship ;  and  bade  those  in  the  boat  to  row  round  and 
come  on  board ;  and  those  few  of  us  who  were  on  baard, 
worked  with  all  the  strength  and  hands  we  had,  to  bring  the 
ship  to  rights ;  but  however,  neither  the  men  upon  the  stage 
nor  those  in  the  boats,  could  do  as  they  were  ordered,  before 
the  Cochinchinese  were  upon  them ;  and,  with  two  of  their 
boats  boarded  our  long-boat,  and  began  to  lay  hold  of  the  men 
as  their  prisoners. 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  English  seaman,  a 
stout  strong  fellow,  who  having  a  musquet  in  nis  hand,  never 
offered  to  fire  it,  but  laid  it  down  in  the  boat,  like  a  fool,  as  I 
thought.  But  he  understood  his  business  better  than  I  could 
teach  him ;  for  he  grappled  the  pagan,  and  dragged  him  by 
main  force  out  of  their  own  boat  into  ours ;  where,  taking  him 
by  the  two  ears,  he  beat  his  head  so  against  the  boat's  gunnel 
that  the  fellow  died  instantly  in  his  hands ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  Dutchman,  who  stood  next,  took  up  the  musquet,  and 
with  the  butt-end  of  it,  so  laid  about  him,  that  he  knocked 
down  five  of  them  who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat :  but  this 
was  doing  little  towards  resisting  thirty  or  forty  men,  who  fear- 
less, because  ignorant  of  their  danger,  began  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  long-boat,  where  we  had  but  five  men  to  defend 
it:  but  one  accident  gave  our  men  a  complete  victory,  which 
deserved  our  laughter  rather  than  anything  else  ;  and  that  vi-as 
this— 

Our  carpenter  being  prepared  to  grave  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  seams  where  he  had  caulked  her,  to 
stop  the  leaks,  had  got  two  kettles  just  let  down  into  the  bcKSit : 
one  filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin,  tallow, 
and  oil,  and  such  stuff  as  the  shipwrights  used  for  that  work ; 
and  the  man  that  tended  the  carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  supplied  the  men  that  were  at  work 
with  that  hot  stuff :  two  of  the  enemy's  men  entered  the  boat 
just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being  in  the  fore-sheets ;  he  imme- 
diately saluted  him  with  a  ladleful  of  the  stuff,  boiling  hot, 
which  so  burnt  and  scalded  them,  being  half  naked,  that  they 
roared  out  like  two  bulls,  and  enraged  with  the  fire,  leaped 
both  into  the  sea.  The  carpenter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  *  Well 
done.  Jack,  give  them  some  more  of  it ;'  when  stepping  forward 
himself,  he  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and  dipping  it  into  the 
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pitch-pot,  he  and  his  man  threw  it  among  them  so  plentifully, 
that,  in  short,  of  all  the  men  in  three  boats,  there  was  not  one 
that  was  not  scalded  and  burnt  with  it  in  a  most  frightful  pitiful 
manner,  and  made  such  an  howling  and  crying  that  I  never 
heard  a  worse  noise,  and,  indeed,  nothing  like  it ;  for  it  was 
worth  observing,  that  though  pain  naturally  makes  all  people 
cry  out,  yet  every  nation  have  a  particular  way  of  exclamation, 
and  make  noises  as  different  from  one  another  as  their  speech. 
I  cannot  give  the  noise  these  creatures  made,  a  better  name 
than  howling,  nor  a  name  more  proper  to  the  tone  of  it ;  for  I 
never  heard  anything  more  like  the  noise  of  the  wolves,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the  frontiers  of 
Languedoc. 

I  was  never  pleased  with  a  victory  better  in  my  life ;  not  only 
as  it  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  me,  and  that  our  danger  was 
imminent  before  ;  but  as  we  got  this  victory  without  any  blood- 
shed, except  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his  naked  hands, 
and  which  I  was  very  much  concerned  at ;  for  I  was  sick  of 
killing  such  poor  savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  in  my 
own  defence,  knowing  they  came  on  errands  which  they  thought 
just,  and  knew  no  better;  and  that  though  it  may  be  a  just 
thing,  because  necessary,  for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness 
in  nature ;  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life,  when  we  must  be 
always  obliged  to  be  killing  our  fellow  creatures  to  preserve  our- 
selves ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  so  still ;  and  I  would,  even  now, 
suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take  away  the  life  even 
of  the  worst  person  injuring  me.  I  believe  also,  all  considering 
people,  who  know  the  value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion,  if 
they  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration  of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  All  the  while  this  was  doing,  my 
partner  and  I,  who  managed  the  rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had, 
with  great  dexterity,  brought  the  ship  almost  to  rights ;  and, 
having  gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again,  the  gunner  called 
to  me,  to  bid  our  boat  get  out  of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly 
among  them.  I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not  offer 
to  fire,  for  the  carpenter  would  do  the  work  without  him  ;  but 
bade  him  heat  another  pitch-kettle  ;  which  our  cook,  who  was 
on  board,  took  care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  they  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that  they  would  not 
come  on  again;  and  some  of  them,  that  were  furthest  off, 
seeing  the  ship  swim,  as  it  were,  upright,  began,  as  we  supposed, 
to  see  their  mistake,  and  gave  over  the  enterprise,  finding  it 
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was  not  as  they  expected.  Thus  we  got  clear  of  tlus  merry 
fight ;  and,  having  gotten  some  rice,  and  some  roots  and  bread, 
with  about  sixteen  good  big  hogs  on  board,  two  days  before, we 
resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but  go  forward,  whatever  came 
of  it ;  for  we  made  no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrounded  the 
next  day  with  rogues  enough,  perhaps  more  than  our  pitch- 
kettle  would  dispose  of  for  us. 

We  therefore  got  all  our  things  on  board  the  same  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  were  ready  to  sail.  In  the  meantime, 
lying  at  an  anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore,  we  were  not 
so  much  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting  posture,  as  well  as 
in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had  presented.  The  next 
day,  having  finished  our  work  within  board,  and  finding  our 
ship  was  perfectly  healed  of  all  her  leaks,  we  set  sail :  we  would 
have  gone  into  the  bay  at  Tonquin,  for  we  wanted  to  inform 
ourselves  of  what  was  to  be  known  concerning  the  Dutch  ship 
that  had  been  there ;  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because 
we  had  seen  several  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed,  but  a  little 
before ;  so  we  kept  on  N.E.  towards  the  isle  of  Formosa,  as 
much  afiraid  of  being  seen  by  a  Dutch  or  English  merchant 
ship,  as  a  Dutch  or  English  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  of  an  Algerine  man-of-war. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  sea,  we  kept  on  N.E.  as  if  ve 
would  go  to  the  Manillas  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  this  we 
did,  that  we  might  not  fall  into  the  way  of  any  of  the  European 
ships ;  and  then  we  steered  north  again,  till  we  came  to  the 
latitude  of  22  deg.  20  min.  by  which  means  we  made  the  island 
of  Formosa  directly,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to 
get  water  and  fresh  provisions,  which  the  people  there,  who  are 
veiy  courteous  and  civil  in  their  manners,  supplied  us  with 
willingly,  and  dealt  very  fairly  and  punctually  with  us  in  all 
their  agreements  and  bargains ;  which  is  what  we  did  not  find 
among  other  people ;  and  may  be  owing  to  the  remains  of 
Christianity,  which  was  once  planted  here  by  a  Dutch  mis- 
sionary of  Protestants,  and  is  a  testimony  of  what  I  have  often 
observed,  viz..  That  the  Christian  religion  always  civilizes  the 
people,  and  reforms  their  manners,  where  it  is  received,  whether 
it  works  saving  effects  upon  them  or  not. 

From  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keeping  the  coast  of  China 

at  an  equal  distance,  till  we  knew  we  were  beyond  all  the  poits 

of  China,  where  our  European  ships  usually  come ;  but  being 

^solved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their  hands,  especially 
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in  this  country,  where,  as  our  circumstances  were,  we  could  not 
fail  of  being  entirely  ruined  ;  nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in  par- 
ticular, as  to  my  being  taken  by  them,  that  I  believe  firmly  I 
would  much  rather  have  chosen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  30  degrees,  we  resolved  to 
put  into  the  first  trading  port  we  should  come  at ;  and  standing 
in  for  the  shore,  a  boat  came  off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an 
old  Portuguese  pilot  on  board,  who,  knowing  us  to  be  an 
European  ship,  came  to  oifer  his  service,  which,  indeed,  we 
were  very  glad  of,  and  took  him  on  board ;  upon  which,  without 
asking  us  whither  we  would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he  came 
in,  and  sent  it  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  our  choice  to  make  the  old 
man  carry  us  whither  we  would,  that  I  began  to  talk  with  him 
about  carrying  us  to  the  Gulph  of  Nanquin,  which  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  coast  of  China.  The  old  man  said  he 
knew  the  Gulph  of  Nanquin  very  well ;  but  smiling,  asked  us 
what  we  would  do  there  ? 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  our  cargo,  and  purchase  China 
wares,  calicoes,  raw  silks,  tea,  wrought  silks,  etc.,  and  so  would 
return  by  the  same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best  port 
had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we  could  not  fail  of  a 
market  for  our  opium,  to  our  satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our 
money,  have  purchased  all  sorts  of  China  goods  as  cheap  as  we 
could  at  Nanquin. 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  out  of  his  talk,  of  which 
he  was  very  opiniated  or  conceited,  I  told  him,  we  were  gentle- 
men as  well  as  merchants,  and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  famous  court  of  the  monarch 
of  China.  '  Why,  then,*  says  the  old  man,  *  you  should  go  to 
Ningpo,  where,  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  sea  there,  you 
may  go  up  within  five  leagues  of  the  great  canal.  This  canal  is 
a  navigable  made  stream,  which  goes  through  the  heart  of  all 
that  vast  empire  of  China,  crosses  all  the  rivers,  passes  some 
considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  sluices  and  gates,  and  goes  up 
to  the  city  of  Pekin,  being  in  length  near  270  leagues. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  Seignior  Portuguese,  but  that  is  not  our  busi- 
ness now :  the  great  question  is,  If  you  can  carry  us  up  to  the 
city  of  Nanquin,  from  whence  we  can  travel  to  Pekm  after- 
wards V  Yes,  he  said,  he  could  do  so  very  well,  and  there  was 
a  great  Dutch  ship  gone  up  that  way  just  before.    This  gave 
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me  a  little  shock ;  a  Dutch  ship  was  now  our  terror,  and  we 
had  much  rather  have  met  the  devil,  at  least  if  he  had  not  come 
in  too  frightful  a  figure :  we  depended  upon  it,  that  a  Dutch 
ship  would  be  our  destruction,  for  we  were  in  no  conditioil  to 
fight  them  ;  all  the  ships  they  trade  with  in  those  parts  being  of 
great  burden,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  we  were. 

The  old  man  found  me  a  little  confiised,  and  under  some 
concern,  when  he  named  a  Dutch  ship ;  and  said  to  me,  '  Sir, 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  Dutch,  I  suppose 
they  are  not  now  at  wat  with  ybur  nation/  *  No,'  said  I, 
'  that's  true ;  but  I  know  not  what  liberties  men  may  take, 
when  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  their  country.' 
*Why,*  said  he,  'you  are  no  pirates,  what  need  you  fear? 
They  will  not  meddle  with  peaceable  merchants,  sure.' 

If  I  had  any  blood  in  my  body  that  did  not  fly  up  into  my 
face  at  that  word,  it  was  hindered  by  some  stop  in  the  vessels 
appointed  by  nature  to  circulate  it ;  for  it  put  me  into  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion  imaginable  ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  conceal  it  so,  but  that  the  old  man  easily  perceived  it. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  find  you  are  in  some  disorder  in  your  thoughts 
at  my  talk :  pray  be  pleased  to  go  which  way  you  think  fit ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  I  will  do  you  all  the  service  I  can.'  *  Why, 
Seignior,'  said  I,  *  it  is  true,  I  am  a  little  unsettled  in  my  reso- 
lution at  this  time,  whither  to  go  in  particular ;  and  I  am  some- 
thing more  so,  for  what  you  said  about  pirates ;  I  hope  there 
are  no  pirates  in  these  seas  ;  we  are  but  in  an  ill  condition  to 
meet  with  them ;  for  you  see  we  have  but  a  small  force,  and 
but  very  weakly  manned.' 

*  O,  Sir,*  said  he,  '  do  not  be  concerned  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  have  been  any  pirates  in  these  seas  these  fifteen  years, 
except  one,  which  was  seen,  as  I  hear,  in  the  bay  of  Siam,  about 
a  month  since ;  but  you  may  be  assured  she  is  gone  to  the 
southward ;  nor  was  she  a  ship  of  any.  great  force,  or  fit  for  the 
work  :  she  was  not  built  for  a  privateer,  but  was  run  away  with 
by  a  reprobate  crew  that  were  on  board,  after  the  captain  and 
some  of  his  men  had  been  murdered  by  the  Malaccans,  at  or 
near  the  island  of  Sumatra.' 

*  What !'  said  I,  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  *  did 
they  murder  the  captain  ?'  '  No,'  said  he, '  I  do  not  understand 
that  they  murdered  him  ;  but,  as  they  afterwards  ran  away  with 

^      ,^^*P'  ^*  is  generally  believed  they  betrayed  him  into  the 
^ands  of  the  Malaccans,  who  did  murder  him ;  and,  perhaps, 
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they  procured  them  to  do  it.'  '  Why  then,'  said  I,  *  they  de- 
served death,  as  much  as  if  they  had  done  it  themselves.'  *  Nay,' 
said*  the  old  man,  *  they  do  deserve  it ;  and  they  will  certainly 
have  it  if  they  light  upon  any  English  or  Dutch  ship  ;  for  they 
have  all  agreed  together,  that  if  they  meet  that  rogue,  they  will 
give  him  no  quarter.' 

'  But,'  said  I  to  him,  *  you  say  the  pirate  is  gone  out  of  these 
seas  ;  how  can  they  meet  with  him  then  ?'  '  Why,  that  is  true,* 
said  he,  'they  do  say  so ;  but  he  was,  as  I' tell  you,  in  the  bay 
of  Siam,  in  the  river  Cambodia,  and  was  discovered  there  by 
some  Dutchmen,  who  belonged  to  the  ship,  and  who  were  left 
on  shore  when  they  run  away  with  her ;  and  some  English  and 
Dutch  traders  being  in  the  river,  they  were  within  a  httle  of 
taking  him.  Nay,*  said  he,  *  if  the  foremost  boats  had  been 
well  seconded  by  the  rest,  they  had  certainly  taken  him ;  but 
he,  finding  only  two  boats  within  reach  of  him,  tacked  about, 
and  fired  at  these  two,  and  disabled  them  before  the  others 
came  up ;  and  then  standing  off  to  sea,  the  others  were  not 
able  to  follow  him,  and  so  he  got  away.  But  they  have  all  so 
exact  a  description  of  the  ship,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  know 
him  ;  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they  have  vowed  to  give  no 
quarter  to  either  the  captain  or  the  seamen,  but  to  hang  them 
all  up  at  the  yard-arm.' 

'  What !'  said  I,  '  will  they  execute  them  right  or  wrong ; 
hang  them  first,  and  judge  them  afterwards  ?*  '  O,  Sir,'  said 
the  old  pilot,  *  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  formal  business  of  it 
with  such  rogues  as  those  ;  let  them  tie  them  back  to  back,  and 
set  them  a  diving ;  it  is  no  more  than  they  rightly  deserve.' 

I  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard,  and  that  he  could  do 
me  no  harm ;  so  I  turned  short  upon  him :  '  Well,  Seignior,' 
said  I,  *  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  I  would  have  you  carry 
us  to  Nanquin,  and  not  to  put  back  to  Macao,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  English  or  Dutch  ships  came ; 
for,  be  it  known  to  you,  Seignior,  those  captains  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships  are  a  parcel  of  rash,  proud,  insolent  fellows, 
that  neither  know  what  belongs  to  justice,  nor  how  to  behave 
themselves,  as  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  direct ;  but  being 
proud  of  their  offices,  and  not  understanding  their  power,  they 
would  act  the  murderers  to  punish  robbers ;  would  take  upon 
them  to  insult  men  falsely  accused,  and  determine  them  guilty 
without  due  inquiry ;  and  perhaps  I  may  Hve  to  call  some  of 
them  to  an  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be  taught  how 
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justice  is  to  be  executed ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  till  some  evidence  may  be  had-  of  the  crime,  and 
that  he  is  the  man.' 

With  this  I  told  him,  that  this  was  the  very  ship  they  had 
attacked ;  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  skirmish  we  had 
with  their  boats,  and  how  foolishly  and  coward-like  they  had 
behaved.  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying  the  ship,  and 
how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I  told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to 
believe  that  this  story  of  killing  the  master  by  the  Malaccans 
was  not  true  ;  as  also  the  running  away  with  the  ship ;  but  that 
it  was  all  a  fiction  of  their  own,  to  suggest  that  the  men  were 
turned  pirates ;  and  they  ought  to  have  been  sure  it  was  so, 
before  they  had  ventured  to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige 
us  to  resist  them ;  adding,  that  they  would  have  the  blood 
of  those  men,  who  were  lolled  there,  in  our  just  defence,  to 
answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amazed  at  this  relation  ;  and  told  us,  we 
were  very  much  in  the  right  to  go  away  to  the  north ;  and  that 
if  he  might  advise  us,  it  should  be  to  sell  the  ship  in  China, 
which  we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  build  another  in  the 
country :  *  and,'  said  he,  '  though  you  will  not  get  so  good  a 
ship,  yet  you  may  get  one  able  enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your 
goods  back  again  to  Bengal,  or  anywhere  else.' 

I  told  him  I  would  take  his  advice,  when  I  came  to  any  port 
where  I  could  find  a  ship  for  my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to 
buy  this.  He  replied,  I  should  meet  with  customers  enough  for 
the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Chinese  junk  would  serve  me 
very  well  to  go  back  again ;  and  that  he  would  procure  me 
people  to  buy  one,  and  sell  the  other. 

'  Well,  but,  Seignior,'  says  I,  *  as  you  say  they  know  the  ship 
so  well,  I  may,  perhaps,  if  I  follow  your  measures,  be  instru- 
mental to  bring  some  honest  innocent  men  into  a  terrible  broil, 
and,  perhaps,  be  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  for  wherever  they 
find  the  ship  they  will  prove  the  guilt  upon  the  men,  by  pro\'in^ 
this  was  the  ship ;  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be 
overpowered  and  murdered.'  '  Why,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  >^'ill 
find  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also ;  for  as  I  know-all  those 
commanders  you  speak  of  very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as 
they  pass  by,  I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  the  things* 
and  let  them  know  that  they  had  been  so  much  in  the  wrong; 
that  though  the  people  who  were  on  board  at  first  might  run 
away  with  the  ship,  yet  it  was  not  true  that  they  had  turned 
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pirates;  and  that  in  particulslr  those  were  not  the  men  that 
first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently  bought  her  for  their 
trade :  and  I  am  persuaded  they  will  so  far  believe  me,  as,  at 
least,  to  act  more  cautiously  for  the  time  to  come.'  '  Well,' 
said  I,  *  and  will  you  deliver  one  message  to  them  from  me  ?' 
*  Yes,  I  will,'  says  he,  '  if  you  will  give  it  under  your  hand,  in 
writing,  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and  not 
out  of  my  own  head.'  I  answered,  that  I  would  readily  give  it 
him  under  my  hand.  So  I  took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  at  large  the  story  of  assaulting  me  with  the  long-boats, 
etc.,  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the  unjust  cruel  design  of 
it  ;  and  concluded  to  the  commanders,  that  they  had  done  what 
they  not  only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that  if 
ever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to  see  them  there,  they 
should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  the  laws  of  my  country  were  not 
grown  out  of  use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and  asked  me 
several  times,  if  I  would  stand  to  it.  I  answered,  I  would  stand 
to  it  as  long  as  I  had  anything  left  in  the  world ;  being  sensible 
that  I  should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  to  put  it 
home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion  ever  to  let  the  pilot 
carry  this  letter ;  for  he  never  went  back  again.  While  those 
things  were  passing  between  us,  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went 
forward,  directly  for  Nanquin,  and,  in  about  thirteen  days*  sail, 
came  to  anchor  at  the  south-west  point  of  the  great  gulf  of 
Nanquin ;  where,  by  the  way,  I  came  by  accident  to  understand, 
that  the  two  Dutch  ships  were  gone  that  length  before  me,  and 
that  I  should  certainly  fall  into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my 
partner  again  in  this  exigency,  and  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
I  was,  and  would  very  gladly  have  been  safe  on  shore  almost 
anywhere.  However,  I  was  not  in  such  perplexity  neither,  but 
I  asked  the  old  pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbour,  which  I 
might  put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the  Chinese 
privately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the  enemy  ?  He  told  me,  if  I 
would  sail  to  the  southward  about  two  and  forty  leagues,  there 
was  a  little  port  called  Quinchang,  where  the  fathers  of  the 
mission  usually  landed  from  Macao,  on  their  progress  to  teach 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  European 
ships  ever  put  in ;  and  if  I  thought  proper  to  put  in  there,  I 
might  consider  what  further  course  to  take  when  I  was  on 
shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  place  for  mer- 
chants, except  that  at  some  certain  times  they  had  a  kind  of  a 
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fair  there,  when  the  merchants  from  Japan  came  over  thither  to 
buy  the  Chinese  merchandizes: 

We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place  :  the  name  of  the  port, 
as  he  called  it,  I  may,  perhaps,  spell  wrong ;  for  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly remember  it,  having  lost  this,  together  with  the  names  of 
many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket-book,  which  was 
spoiled  by  the  water,  on  an  accident  which  I  shall  relate  in  its 
order;  but  this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
merchants  we  correspond  with  call  it  by  a  different  name  from 
that  which  our  Portuguese  pilot  gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as 
above,  Quinchang. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go  to  this  place, 
we  weighed  the  next  day,  having  only  gone  twice  on  shore, 
where  we  were,  to  get  fresh  water ;  on  both  which  occasions 
the  people  of  the  country  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  brought  us 
abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us  ;  I  mean  of  provisions,  plants, 
roots,  tea,  rice,  and  some  fowls  ;  but  nothing  without  money. 

We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being  contrary)  not  till 
five  days  ;  but  it  was  very  much  to  our  satisfaction  ;  and  I  vi^ 
joyful,  and,  I  may  say,  thankful,  when  I  set  my  foot  safe  on 
shore  ;  resolving,  and  my  partner  too,  that  if  it  was  possible  to 
dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any  other  way,  though  not 
every  way  to  our  satisfaction,  we  would  never  set  one  foot  oa 
board  that  unhappy  vessel  again :  and,  indeed,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  of  all  the  circumstances  of  Ufe  that  ever  I  had  any 
experience  of,  nothing  makes  mankind  so  completely  miserable 
as  that  of  being  in  constant  fear.  Well  does  the  Scripture  say, 
'  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare  ;'  it  is  a  life  of  death ;  and  the 
mind  is  so  entirely  suppressed  by  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  no 
relief;  the  animal  spirits  sink,  and  all  the  vigour  of  nature, 
which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflictions,  and  is  pre- 
sent to  them  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  fails  them  here. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the  fancy,  by 
heightening  every  danger ;  representing  the  English  and  Dutch 
captains  to  be  men  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  or  distinguish- 
ing between  honest  men  and  rogues ;  or  between  a  story  calcu- 
lated for  our  own  turn,  made  out  of  nothing,  on  purpose  to 
deceive,  and  a  true  genuine  account  of  our  whole  voyage,  pro- 
gress and  design  ;  for  we  might  many  ways  have  convinced  any 
reasonable  creature  that  we  were  not  pirates ;  the  goods  we  had 
on  board,  the  course  we  steered,  our  frankly  showing  ourselves, 
-^•^'i  entering  into  such  and  such  ports  :  even  our  very  manner, 
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the  force  we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the  few  arms,  little 
ammunition,  and  short  provisions  ;  all  these  would  have  served 
to  convince  any  man  that  we  were  no  pirates.  The  opium,  and 
other  goods  we  had  on  board,  would  make  it  appear  the  ship 
had  been  at  Bengal ;  the  Dutchmen,  who,  it  was  said,  had  the 
names  of  all  the  men  that  were  in  the  ship,  might  easily  see 
that  we  were  a  mixture  of  English,  Portuguese,  and  Indians, 
and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board.  These,  and  many  other 
particular  circumstances,  might  have  made  it  evident  to  the 
understanding  of  any  commander,  whose  hands  we  might  have 
fallen  into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked  another  way, 
and  threw  us  into  the  vapours :  it  bewildered  our  understand- 
ings, and  set  the  imagination  at  work,  to  form  a  thousand 
terrible  things,  that,  perhaps,  might  never  happen.  We  first 
supposed,  as  indeed  every  body  had  related  to  us,  that  the 
seamen  on  board  the  English  and  Dutch  ships,  but  especially 
the  Dutch,  were  so  enraged  at  the  name  of  a  pirate,  and  espe- 
cially at  our  beating  off  their  boats,  and  escaping,  that  they 
would  not  give  themselves  leave  to  inquire  whether  we  were 
pirates  or  no ;  but  would  execute  us  off-hand,  as  we  call  it, 
without  giving  us  any  room  for  a  defence.  We  reflected  that 
there  was  really  so  much  apparent  evidence  before  them,  that 
they  would  scarce  inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  that  the 
ship  was  certainly  the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  seamen  among 
them  knew  her,  and  had  been  on  board  her ;  and,  secondly, 
that  when  we  had  intelligence  at  the  river  Cambodia,  that  they 
wrere  coming  down  to  examine  us,  we  fought  their  boats,  and 
fled.  So  that  we  made  no  doubt  but  they  were  as  fully  satisfied 
of  our  being  pirates  as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  contrary ;  and  I 
often  said,  I  knew  not  but  I  should  have  been  apt  to  have  taken 
the  little  circumstances  for  evidence,  if  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  my  case  was  theirs ;  and  have  made  no  scruple  of  cutting 
all  the  crew  to  pieces,  without  believing,  or  perhaps  considering, 
what  they  might  have  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  our  apprehensions ; 
and  both  my  partner  and  I,  too,  scarce  slept  a  night  without 
dreaming  of  halters  and  yard-arms;  that  is  to  say,  gibbets,  of 
fighting,  and  being  taken  ;  of  killing  and  being  killed  ;  and  one 
night  I  was  in  such  a  fury  in  my  dream,  fancying  the  Dutchmen 
had  boarded  us,  and  I  was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down, 
that  I  struck  my  double  fist  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  I  lay 
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in,  with  such  a  force  as  wounded  my  hand  most  grievously, 
broke  my  knuckles,  and  cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so  that  it  not 
only  waked  me  out  of  my  sleep,  and  I  was  once  afiraid  I  should 
have  lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had,  was,  of  the  cruel  usage  we 
should  meet  with  from  them,  if  we  fell  into  their  hands  ;  then 
the  story  of  Amboyna  came  into  my  head,  and  how  the  Dutch 
might,  perhaps,  torture  us,  as  they  did  our  countrymen  there ; 
and  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity  of  torture;  confess 
those  crimes  they  never  were  guilty  of ;  own  themselves,  and 
all  of  us,  to  be  pirates ;  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death,  with 
a  formal  appearance  of  justice  ;  and  that  they  might  be  tempted 
to  do  this,  for  the  gain  of  our  ship  and  cargo,  which  was  worth 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  put  all  together. 

These  things  tormented  me,  and  my  partner  too,  night  and 
day ;  nor  did  we  consider  that  the  captains  of  ships  have  no 
authority  to  act  thus ;  and  if  we  had  surrendered  prisoners  to 
them  they  could  not  answer  the  destroying  us,  or  torturing 
us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it  when  they  came  into  their 
own  country.  This,  I  say,  gave  me  no  satisfaction ;  for,  if  they 
will  act  thus  with  us,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  us  that 
they  would  be  called  to  an  account  for  it ;  or,  if  we  were  first  to 
be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  us  to  have  them 
punished  when  they  came  home  ? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  reflections  I  now 
had  upon  the  vast  variety  of  my  particular  circumstances; 
how  hard  I  thought  it  was,  that  I,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in 
a  life  of  continued  difliculties,  and  was  at  last  come,  as  it  w^ere, 
at  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  drive  at,  viz.,  to  have  rest 
and  plenty,  should  be  a  volunteer  in  new  sorrows,  by  my  own 
unhappy  choice ;  and  that  I,  who  had  escaped  so  many  dangers 
in  my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be  hanged  in  my  old  age,  and 
in  so  remote  a  place,  for  a  crime  I  was  not  in  the  least  inclined 
to,  much  less  guilty  of;  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance, 
where  innocence  was  not  like  to  be  any  protection  at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion  would  come  in ; 
and  I  would  be  considering  that  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
disposition  of  immediate  Providence;  and  I  ought  to  look 
upon  it,  and  submit  to  it,  as  such :  and  although  I  was  inno- 
cent as  to  men,  I  was  far  from  being  innocent  as  to  my  Maker; 
and  I  ought  to  look  in,  and  examine  what  other  crimes  in  my 
were  most  obvious  to  me,  and  for  which  Providence  might 
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justly  inflict  this  punishment  as  a  retribution ;  and  that  I  ought 
to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would  to  a  shipwreck,  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  have  brought  such  a  disaster  upon  me. 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes  take  its  place; 

and  then  I  would  be  talking  myself  up  to  vigorous  resolution, 

that  I  would  not  be  taken  to  be  barbarously  used  by  a  parcel  of 

merciless  wretches  in  cold  blood ;  that  it  was  much  better  to . 

have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who  were  men-eaters, 

and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  feast  upon  me  when  they  had  taken 

me,  than  by  those  who  would,  perhaps,  glut  their  rage  upon  me 

by  inhuman  tortures  and  barbarities ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the 

savages,  I  always  resolved  to  die  fighting,  to  the  last  gasp  ;  and 

why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much  more  dreadful, 

to  me  at  least,  to  think  of  falling  into  these  men's  hands,  than 

ever  it  was  to  think  of  being  eaten  by  men  ?  for  the  savages, 

give  them  their  due,  would  not  eat  a  man  till  he  was  dead ;  and 

killed  him  first,  as  we  do  a  bullock ;  but  that  these  men  had 

many  arts  beyond  the  cruelty  of  death.      Whenever  these 

thoughts  prevailed,  I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of 

fever,  with  the  agitations  of  a  supposed  fight ;  my  blood  would 

boil,  and  my  eyes  sparkle,  as  if  I  was  engaged ;  and  I  always 

resolved  that  I  would  take  no  quarter  at  their  hands ;  but  even 

at   last,  if  I  could  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the  ship, 

and  all  that  was  in  her,  and  leave  them  but  little  booty  to 

boast  of. 

But  by  how  much  the  greater  weight  the  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities of  those  things  were  to  our  thoughts  while  we  were  at 
sea,  by  so  much  the  greater  was  our  satisfaction,  when  we  saw 
ourselves  on  shore  ;  and  my  partner  told  me,  he  dreamed,  that 
he  had  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his  back,  which  he  was  to  carry 
up  an  hill,  and  found  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  long  under 
it ;  but  the  Portuguese  pilot  came,  and  took  it  oflf  his  back,  and 
the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground  before  him  shewing  all  smooth 
and  plain  :  and  truly  it  was  so ;  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a 
load  taken  off  their  backs. 

For  my  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from  my  heart,  that  I 
was  not  able  any  longer  to  bear ;  and,  as  I  said  above,  we  re- 
solved to  go  no  more  to  sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came  on 
shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend,  got  us  a  lodging, 
and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods,  which,  by  the  way,  was  much 
the  same:  it  was  a  little  house  or  hut,  with  a  large  house 
joining  to  it,  all  built  with  canes,  and  palisadoed  round  with 
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ji  :fxE  iwiin-j,    Hj^^giei,  die  magistrates 

aaif  2.  scuikr  with  a  kind  of 
ha^rn  IT  ixLi-jike,  -vie  smcti  ^«»  j^**^  at  ocr  doer ;  to  whom 
•v^  iJcwe*!  i  pmr  if  =13.  imf  x  lirrc  peoe  C3C  money,  about  the 
ii^ae  if  :i:r«s-ccacs.  j^  iaj  r  sc  rsr  cor  goods  were  kept  veiy 


Tie  ^r  zr  rnart.  isnaHj  fsc  ni  tzs  pace,  had  been  over 
^zmB  mie :  !ii:wf±"j<*r.  w^  inmd  liar  tbere  were  three  or  four 
JB  01  nc  rrr«ar.  ami  rwc   jipsnsecs.  I  mean,  ships  from 


Jican.  wiri  piccs  w'TTrh  rhry  zad  bci?grit  in  China,  and  were 
nnc  z:ce  xtti-.  haTTrnr  'iranese  Tafrrhants  on  shcve. 

i  2jt  irac  rrirrg  cur  ciii  F  ims^aese  pilbt  did  for  ns,  was,  to 
bnnz  15  scqiamied  wv±.  rzrec  ^ — SBanfwary  Romish  priests,  who 
TJB^ere  =^  trj*  r-iwn.  an^i  wire  aad  been  there  some  time,  ctmvert- 
izz  tb»  peccie  t:-  ChriscanitT :  bet  we  thought  they  made  bet 
peer  w:rk  cc  :t :  and  rrrade  tneci  hot  sorry  Chiisdans  when 
thev  had  i:ce.     H  :we^er.  that  was  not  oar  business.     One  of 
th'ese  lE^as  a  Frenchman*  wkoQ  they  called  &ther  Simon ;  he 
was  a  jctly  weH-cocdrdooed  man,  ^ery  free  in  his  conversation, 
cot  sefvr.ir.^  so  serioos  and  gra^e  as  the  other  two  did,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Portnza^se,  and  the  other  a  Genoese ;  but  lather 
Simon  was  conrteoos,  easy  in  his  manner,  and  very  agreeable 
company ;  the  other  two  were  mom  reserved,  seemed  rigid  and 
aastere,  and  applied  serioosly  to  the  work  they  came  aboct, 
\iz.f  to  talk  with  and  insinuate  themsehres  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, wherever  they  had  opportunity :  we  often  eat  and  drank 
with  those  men  :  and  though  I  must  confess,  the  conversion,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  is  so  far  fr-om  the 
true  conversion  required  to  bring  heathen  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  that  it  seems  to  amount  to  Uttle  more  than  lettiag 
them  know  the  name  of  Christ,  say  some  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  Son,  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand  not,  and 
to  cross  themselves,  and  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
these  religious,  whom  we  call  Missionaries,  have  a  finn  belief 
that  these  people  should  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  the  in- 
strument ofit ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  undergo  not  only  the 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and  hazards  of  living  in  such  places,  but 
oftentimes  death  itself,  with  the  most  violent  tortures,  for  the 
sake  of  this  work  :  and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of  charity  in 
us,  whatever  opinion  we  have  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  manna^ 
of  their  doing  it,  if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  their 
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ea.1,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards,  and  who  have  no 
>rospect  of  the  least  temporal  advantage  to  themselves. 

But,  to  return  to  my  story :  This  French  priest,  father  Simon, 
vas  appointed,  it  seems,  by  order  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to 
^o  up  to  Pekin,  the  royal  seat  of  the  Chinese  emperor;  and 
vaited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered  to  come  to  him 
rom  Macao,  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  we  scarce  ever  met 
ogether,  but  he  was  inviting  me  to  go  that  journey  with  him, 
;elling  me,  how  he  would  shew  me  all  the  glorious  things  of  that 
Tiighty  empire ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  ;  '  a  city,'  said  he,  '  that  your  London,  and  our  Paris,  put 
together,  cannot  be  equal  to.'  This  was  the  city  of  Pekin, 
which,  I  confess,  is  very  great,  and  infinitely  full  of  people  ;  but, 
as  I  looked  on  those  things  with  different  eyes  from  other  men, 
so  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of  them  in  few  words,  when  I 
come,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  them. 

But  first,  I  come  to  my  friar  or  missionary.     Dining  with  him 
one  day,  and  being  very  merry  together,  I  shewed  some  little 
inclination  to  go  with  him ;  and  he  pressed  me  and  my  partner 
very   hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to  consent. 
'  Why,  father  Simon,'  says  my  partner,  *  why  should  you  desire 
our  company  so  much  ?    You  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you 
do  not  love  us,  nor  can  keep  us  company  with  any  pleasure.' 
*  O  !'  says  he,  'you  may,  perhaps,  be  good  Catholics  in  time; 
my  business  here  is  to  convert  heathens  ;  and  who  knows  but 
I  may  convert  you  too  ?'     '  Very  well,  father,'  said  I,  *  so  you 
will  preach  to  us  all  the  way.'     '  I  will  not  be  troublesome  to 
you,'  said  he ;  '  our  religion  does  not  divest  us  of  good  manners; 
besides,'  said  he,  *  we  are  all  here  like  countrymen  ;  and  so  we 
are,  compared  to  the  place  we  are  in;  and  if  you  are  Huguenots, 
and  I  a  Catholic,  we  may  be  all  Christians  at  last ;  at  least,' 
said  he,  *  we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may  converse  so,  with- 
out being  uneasy  to  one  another.'     I  liked  that  part  of  his 
discourse  very  well,  and  it  began  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  priest 
that  I  had  left  in  the  Brasils ;  but  this  father  Simon  did  not 
come  up  to  his  character  by  a  great  deal ;  for  though  father 
Simon  had  no  appearance  of  a  criminal  levity  in  him  neither, 
yet  he  had  not  that  fund  of  Christian  zeal,  strict  piety,  and 
sincere  affection  to  religion,  that  my  other  good  ecclesiastic  had, 
of  whom  I  have  said  so  much. 
But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  he  never  left  us,  nor  solicit- 
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ing  us  to  go  with  him,  but  we  had  something  else  before  us  at 
that  time ;  for  we  had,  all  this  while,  our  ship  and  oar  mer- 
chandize to  dispose  of;  and  we  began  to  be  very  doubtful  what 
we  should  do,  for  we  were  now  in  a  place  of  very  little  business  ; 
and  once  I  was  about  to  venture  to  sail  for  the  river  of  Kilam, 
and  the  city  of  Nanquin:  but  Providence  seemed  now  more 
visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself  in  our  affaii? ; 
and  I  was  encouraged  from  this  very  time  to  think  I  should,  one 
way  or  other,  get  out  of  this  entangled  circumstance,  and  be 
brought  home  to  my  own  country  again  ;  though  I  had  not  the 
least  view  of  the  manner ;  and  when  I  began  sometimes  to 
think  of  it,  could  not  imagine  by  what  method  it  was  to  be  done. 
Providence,  I  say,  began  here  to  clear  up  our  way  a  little ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  offered  was,  that  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  brought 
a  Japan  merchant  to  us,  who  began  to  inquire  what  goods  we 
had ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  bought  all  our  opium,  and  gave 
us  a  very  good  price  for  it,  paying  us  in  gold  by  weight,  some 
in  small  pieces  of  their  own  coin,  and  some  in  small  wedges,  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  ounces  each.    While  we  were  dealing  with 
him  for  our  opium,  it  came  into  my  head  that  he  might,  per- 
haps, deal  with  us  for  the  ship  too ;  and  I  ordered  the  inter- 
preter to  propose  it  to  him.     He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at 
it,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  him  ;  but,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  came  to  me,  with  one  of  the  missionary  priests  for  his  inter- 
preter, and  told  me,  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  me,  and  that 
was  this :  He  had  bought  a  great  quantity  of  goods  of  us  when 
he  had  no  thoughts  (or  proposals  made  to  him)  of  buying  the 
ship  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  ship ;  but  if  I  would  let  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  ship 
navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  go  to  Japan,  and  would 
send  them  from  thence  to  the  Philippine  islands  with  another 
loading,  which  he  would  pay  the  freight  of,  before  they  went 
from  Japan ;  and  that,  at  their  return,  he  would  buy  the  ship. 
I  began  to  listen  to  this  proposal ;  and  so  eager  did  my  head 
still  run  upon  rambling,  that  I  could  not  but  begin  to  entertaiii 
a  notion  of  myself  going  with  him,  and  so  to  sail  from  the 
Philippine  islands  away  to  the  South  Seas  :  and  accordingly  I 
asked  the  Japanese  merchant,  if  he  would  not  hire  us  to  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  discharge  us  there.     He  said,  no,  he 
could  not  do  that ;  for  then  he  could  not  have  the  return  of  his 
cargo ;  but  he  would  discharge  us  in  Japan,  he  said,  at  the 
ship's  return.    Well,  still  I  was  for  takmg  him  at  that  proposal, 
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and  going  myself :  but  my  partner,  wiser  than  myself,  persuaded 
me  from  it,  representing  the  dangers,  as  well  of  the  seas  as  of 
the  Japanese,  who  are  a  false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  then  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines;  more  false, 
more  cruel,  more  treacherous  than  they. 

But,  to  bring  this  long  turn  of  our  affairs  to  a  conclusion ; 
the  first  thing  we  had  to  do,  was  to  consult  with  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  and  with  the  nlen,  and  know  if  they  were  willing  to 
go  to  Japan ;  and,  while  I  was  doing  this,  the  young  man,  whom, 
as  I  said,  my  nephew  had  left  with  me  as  my  companion  for 
my  travels,  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that  he  thought  that 
voyage  promised  very  fair,  and  that  there  was  a  great  prospect 
of  advantage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  undertook  it ;  but 
that  if  I  would  not,  and  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  go  as 
a  merchant,  or  how  I  pleased  to  order  him ;  that  if  ever  he 
came  to  England,  and  I  was  there,  and  alive,  he  would  render 
me  a  faithful  account  of  his  success,  and  it  should  be  as  much 
mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loth  to  part  with  him ;  but,. considering  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  which  was  really  considerable,  and  that  he 
was  a  young  fellow  as  likely  to  do  well  in  it  as  any  I  knew,  I 
inclined  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  I  told  him  I  would  consult  my 
partner,  and  give  him  an  answer  the  next  day.  My  partner 
and  I  discoursed  about  it ;  and  my  partner  made  a  most  gene- 
rous offer :  he  told  me,  *  You  know  it  has  been  an  unlucky  ship, 
and  we  both  resolve  not  to  go  to  sea  in  it  again ;  if  your 
steAvard '  (so  he  called  my  man)  '  will  venture  the  voyage,  I  will 
leave  my  share  of  the  vessel  to  him,  and  let  him  make  the  best 
of  it ;  and  if  we  live  to  meet  in  England,  and  he  meets  with 
success  abroad,  he  shall  account  for  one  half  of  the  profits  of 
the  ship's  freight  to  us,  the  other  shall  be  his  own.' 

If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  with  my  young 
man,  made  him  such  an  offer,  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  him 
the  same  ;  and  all  the  ship's  company  being  willing  to  go  with 
him,  we  made  over  half  the  ship  to  him  in  property,  and  took  a 
ivriting  from  him,  obliging  him  to  account  for  the  other ;  and 
i^vay  he  went  to  Japan.  The  Japan  merchant  proved  a  very 
punctual  honest  man  to  him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got 
tiim  a  license  to  come  on  shore,  which  the  Europeans  in  general 
[lave  not  lately  obtained  ;  paid  him  his  freight  very  punctually, 
sent  him  to  the  Philippines,  loaded  him  with  Japan  and  China 
wares,  and  a  supercargo  of  their  own,  who,  trafficking  with  the 
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Spaniards,  brought  back  European  goods  again,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  cloves,  and  other  spice  ;  and  there  he  was  not  only 
paid  his  freight  very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but  being 
not  willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  merchant  furnished  him 
with  goods  on  his  own  account ;  that,  for  some  money,  and 
some  spices  of  his  own,  which  he  brought  with  him,  he  went 
back  to  the  Manillas,  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he  sold  his  cargo 
very  well.  Here,  having  gotten  a  good  acquaintance  at  Manilla, 
he  got  his  ship  made  a  free  ship  ;  and  the  governor  of  Manilla 
hired  him  to  go  to  Acapulco  in  America,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico; 
and  gave  him  a  license  to  land  there,  and  travel  to  Mexico ;  and 
to  pass  in  any  Spanish  ship  to  Europe,  with  all  his  men. 

He  made  the  voyage  to  Acapulco  very  happily,  and  there  he 
sold  his  ship;  and  having  there  also  obtained  allowance  to 
travel  by  land  to  Porto  Bello,  he  found  means,  some  how  or 
other,  to  go  to  Jamaica,  with  all  his  treasure ;  and  about  eight 
years  after  came  to  England,  exceeding  rich  ;  of  which  I  shall 
take  notice  in  its  place:  in  the  meantime,  I  return  to  our 
particular  affairs. 

Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship,  and  ship's  company,  it 
came  before  us,  of  course,  to  consider  what  recompense  we 
should  give  to  the  two  men  that  gave  us  such  timely  notice  of 
the  design  against  us  in  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  truth  was, 
they  had  done  us  a  considerable  service,  and  deserved  well  at 
our  hands ;  though,  by  the  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues 
too :  for,  as  they  beUeved  the  story  of  our  being  pirates,  and 
that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship,  they  came  down  to 
us,  not  only  to  betray  the  design  that  was  formed  against  us, 
but  to^o  to  sea  with  us  as  pirates ;  and  one  of  them  confessed 
afterwards,  that  nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of  going  a-rpguing 
brought  him  to  do  it.  However,  the  service  they  did  us  ^i-as 
not  the  less  ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  be  grateful  to 
them,  I  first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them  which  they 
said  was  due  to  them  on  board  their  respective  ships ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Englishman  nineteen  months  pay,  and  to  the  Dutch- 
man seven  ;  and  over  and  above  that,  I  gave  each  of  them  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  gold,  which  contented  them  very  well : 
then  I  made  the  Englishman  gunner  of  the  ship,  the  gunner 
being  now  made  second  mate  and  purser;  the  Dutchman  I 
made  boatswain :   so  they  were   both  very  well  pleased,  and 

proved  very  serviceable,  being  both  able  seamen,  and  very  stout 
fallows. 
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We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought  myself 
banished,  and  remote  from  my  own  country  at  Bengal,  where  I 
had  many  ways  to  get  home  for  my  money,  what  could  I  think 
of  myself  now,  when  I  was  gotten  about  a  thousand  leagues 
further  off  from  home,  and  perfectly  destitute  of  all  manner  of 
prospect  of  return  ? 

All  we  had  for  it  was  this ;  that  in  about  four  months  time 
there  was  to  be  another  fair  at  that  place  where  we  were,  and 
then  we  might  be  able  to  purchase  all  sorts  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  withal  might  possibly  find  some  Chinese 
junks  or  vessels  from  Nanquin,  that  would  be  to  be  sold,  and 
would  carry  us  and  our  goods  whither  we  pleased.  This  I 
liked  very  well,  and  resolved  to  wait ;  besides,  as  our  particular 
persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if  any  EngHsh  or  Dutch  ships 
came  thither,  perhaps  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  load 
our  goods,  and  get  passage  to  some  other  place  in  India  nearer 
home. 

Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  continue  here ;  but,  to 
divert  ourselves,  we  took  two  or  three  journeys  into  the  country ; 
first,  we  went  ten  days'  journey  to  see  the  city  of  Nanquin,  a 
city  well  worth  seeing  indeed  :  they  say  it  has  a  million  of  people 
in  it ;  which,  however,  I  do  not  believe.  It  is  regularly  built, 
the  streets  all  exactly  straight,  and  cross  one  another  in  direct 
lines,  which  gives  the  figure  of  it  great  advantage. 

But  when  I  came  to  compare  the  miserable  people  of  these 
countries  with  ours  ;  their  fabrics,  their  manner  of  living,  their 
government,  their  religion,  their  wealth,  and  their  glory  (as 
some  call  it),  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  so  much  as  think  it  worth 
naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  write  of,  or  any  that  shall  come 
after  me  to  read. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  we  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  the 
riches,  the  pomp,  the  ceremonies,  the  government,  the  manu- 
factures, the  commerce,  and  the  conduct  of  these  people ;  not 
that  they  are  to  be  wondered  at,  or,  indeed,  in  the  least  to  be 
regarded  ;  but  because,  having  first  a  notion  of  the  barbarity  of 
those  countries,  the  rudeness,  and  the  ignorance  that  prevail 
there,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  such  things  so  far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  buildings  to  the  palaces  and  royal 
buildings  of  Europe  ?  What  their  trade  to  the  universal  com- 
merce of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain  ?  What  their 
cities  to  ours,  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of  apparel,  rich 
furniture,  and  an  infinite  variety  ?     What  are  their  ports,  sup- 
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plied  mth  a  few  junks  and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our 
merchants*  fleets,  our  large  and  powerful  navies  ?  Our  city  of 
London  has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty  empire.  One 
Enj^Hsh,  or  Dutch,  or  French  man-of-war  of  eighty  guns,  would 
fight  with  and  destroy  all  the  shipping  of  China.  But  the 
greatness  of  their  wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  strength  of  their  armies,  are  surprising  to  us,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  considering  them  as  a  barbarous  nation  of 
pagans,  little  better  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such  things 
among  them ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  with  which  all 
their  greatness  and  power  is  represented  to  us :  otherwise,  it  is 
in  itself  nothing  at  adl ;  for,  as  I  have  said  of  their  ships,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops ;  all  the  forces  of  their 
empire,  though  they  were  to  bring  two  millions  of  men  into 
the  field  together,  would  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the 
country,  and  star\'e  themselves.  If  they  were  to  besiege  a 
strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  disciplined  army,  one 
line  of  German  cuirassiers,  or  of  French  cavalry,  would  over- 
throw all  the  horse  of  China ;  a  million  of  their  foot  could  not 
stand  before  one  embattled  tx>dy  of  our  infantry,  posted  so  as 
not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  not  to  be  one  to  twenty 
in  number :  nay,  I  do  not  boast  if  I  say,  that  30,000  German  or 
English  foot,  and  10,000  French  horse,  would  fairly  beat  all  the 
forces  of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified  towns,  and  of  the  art  of 
our  engineers,  in  assaulting  and  defending  towns ;  there  is  not 
a  fortified  town  in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against  the 
batteries  and  attacks  of  n  European  army ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  armies  of  China  could  never  take  such  a  town  as 
Dunkirk,  provided  it  was  not  starved ;  no,  not  in  ten  years' 
siege.  They  have  firearms,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  awkward, 
clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  off ;  they  have  powder,  but  it  is 
of  no  strength ;  they  have  neither  discipline  in  the  field,  exer- 
cise in  their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  or  temper  to  retreat :  and 
therefore  I  must  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me  when  I  came 
home,  and  heard  our  people  say  such  fine  things  of  the  power, 
riches,  glory,  magnificence,  and  trade  of  the  Chinese,  because  I 
saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a  contemptible  herd  or  crowd  of 
ignorant,  sordid  slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  quaUfied 
only  to  rule  such  a  people;  and,  in  a  word,  for  I  am  now 
launched  quite  beside  my  design,  I  say,  in  a  word,  were  not  its 
distance  inconceivably  great  from  Muscovy,  and  were  not  the 
Muscovite  empire  almost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill-governed  a 
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crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  czar  of  Muscovy  might,  with  much 
ease,  drive  them  all  out  of  their  country,  and  conquer  them  in 
one  campaign  ;  and  had  the  czar,  who  I  since  hear  is  a  growing 
prince,  and  begins  to  appear  formidable  in  the  world,  fallen  this 
way,  instead  of  attacking  the  warlike  Swedes,  in  which  attempt 
none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  interrupted 
him,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  emperor  of  China, 
instead  of  being  beaten  by  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  when 
the  latter  was  not  one  to  six  in  number.  As  their  strength  and 
their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  commerce,  and  husbandry, 
are  imperfect  and  impotent,  compared  to  the  same  things  in 
Europe.  Also,  in  their  knowledge,  their  learning,  their  skill  in 
the  sciences ;  they  have  globes  and  spheres,  and  a  smatch  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics ;  but  when  you  come  to  inquire 
into  their  knowledge,  how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their 
students  !  They  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  and  so  grossly,  absurdly  ignorant,  that  when  the  sun  is 
eclipsed,  they  think  it  is  a  great  dragon  has  assaulted  and  run 
away  with  it ;  and  they  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the  drums  and 
kettles  in  the  country,  to  fright  the  monster  away,  just  as  we  do 
to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees. 

As  this  is  the  only  excursion  of  this  kind  which  I  have  made 
in  all  the  account  I  have  given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no 
more  descriptions  of  countries  and  people ;  it  is  none  of  my 
business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giving  an  account  of 
my  own  adventures,  through  a  life  of  infinite  wanderings,  and  a 
long  variety  of  changes,  which,  perhaps,  few  have  heard  the  like 
of,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  places,  desert  countries,  and 
numerous  people,  I  have  yet  to  pass  through,  more  than  relates 
to  my  own  story,  and  which  my  concern  among  them  will  make 
necessary.  I  was  now,  as  near  as  I  can  compute,  in  the  heart 
of  China,  about  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  north  of  the  line, 
for  we  were  returned  from  Nanquin :  I  had  indeed  a  mind  to 
see  the  city  of  Pekin,  which  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  and  father 
Simon  importuned  me  daily  to  do  it.  At  length  his  time  of 
going  away  being  set,  and  the  other  missionary,  who  was  to  go 
with  him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  resolve  either  to  go,  or  not  to  go ;  so  I  referred  him  to 
my  partner,  and  left  it  wholly  to  his  choice ;  who,  at  length, 
resolved  it  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  prepared  for  our  journey. 
We  set  out  with  very  good  advantage,  as  to  finding  the  way ; 
for  we  got  leave  to  travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  mandarins, 
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a  kind  of  viceroy,  or  principal  magistrate,  in  the  province  where 
they  reside,  and  who  take  great  state  upon  them,  travelling  with 
great  attendance,  and  with  great  homage  from  the  people,  who 
are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  them,  because  all  the 
countries  they  pass  through  are  obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for 
them,  and  all  their  attendants.  That  which  I  particularly 
observed,  as  to  our  travelling  with  his  baggage,  was  this;  that 
though  we  received  sufficient  provisions,  both  for  ourselves  and 
our  horses,  from  the  country,  as  belonging  to  the  mandarin,  \'et 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  everything  we  had  after  the  market- 
price  of  the  country,  and  the  mandarin's  steward,  or  commissary 
of  the  provisions,  collected  it  duly  from  us ;  so  that  our  tra- 
velling in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a  very 
great  kindness  to  us,  was  not  such  a  mighty  favour  in  him,  but 
was,  indeed,  a  g^eat  advantage  to  him,  considering  there  were 
about  tliirty  other  people  travelling  in  the  same  manner  besides 
us,  under  the  protection  of  his  retinue,  or,  as  we  may  call  it, 
under  his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was  a  great  advantage  to  him ; 
for  the  country  furnished  all  the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he 
took  all  our  money  for  them. 

We  were  five-and-twenty  days  travelling  to  Pekin,  through  a 
country  infinitely  populous,  but  miserably  cultivated  ;  the  hus- 
bandry, ceconomy,  and  the  way  of  living,  all  very  miserable, 
though  they  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the  people  :  I  say 
miserable ;  and  so  it  is ;  if  we,  who  understand  how  to  live, 
were  to  endure  it,  or  to  compare  it  with  our  own  ;  but  not  so  to 
these  poor  wretches,  who  know  no  other.  The  pride  of  these 
people  is  infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by  nothing  but  their 
poverty,  which  adds  to  that  which  I  call  their  misery.  I  must 
needs  think  the  naked  savages  of  America  live  much  more 
happy,  because,  as  they  have  nothing,  so  they  desire  nothing  ; 
whereas  these  are  proud  and  insolent,  and,  in  the  main,  are 
mere  beggars  and  drudges ;  their  ostentation  is  inexpressible, 
and  is  chiefly  shewed  in  their  clothes  and  buildings,  and  in  the 
keeping  multitudes  of  servants  or  slaves,  and,  which  is  to  the 
last  degree  ridiculous,  their  contempt  of  all  the  world  but  them- 
selves. 

I  must  confess,  I  travelled  more  pleasantly  afterwards,  in  the 

deserts  and  vast  wildernesses  of  Grand  Tartary,  than  here;  and 

yet  the  roads  here  are  well  paved,  and  well  kept,  and  very  con- 

ient  for  travellers:  but  nothing  was  more  awkward  to  me, 

to  see  such  an  haughty,  imperious,  insolent  people,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  grossest  simplicity  and  ignorance ;  for  all  their 
famed  ingenuity  is  no  more.  My  friend,  father  Simon,  and  I, 
used  to  be  very  merry  upon  these  occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly 
pride  of  those  people :  for  example,  coming  by  the  house  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  father  Simon  called  him,  about  ten 
leagues  off  from  the  city  of  Nanquin,  we  had,  first  of  all,  the 
honour  to  ride  with  the  master  of  the  house  about  two  miles  ; 
the  state  he  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don  Quixotism,  being  a 
mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don  was  very  proper  for  a  scara- 
mouch, or  merry-andrew,  being  a  dirty  calico,  with  all  the 
tawdry  trappings  of  a  fool's  coat,  such  as  hanging  sleeves, 
tassels,  and  cuts  and  slashes  almost  on  every  side  :  it  covered  a 
rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher,  and  which  testified,  that 
his  honour  must  needs  be  a  most  exquisite  sloven. 

His  horse  was  a  poor,  lean,  starved,  hobbHng  creature,  such 
as  in  England  might  sell  for  about  thirty  or  forty  shillings ;  and 
he  had  two  slaves  followed  him  on  foot,  to  drive  the  poor 
creature  along :  he  had  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  he  belaboured 
the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head  as  his  slaves  did  about  the  tail ; 
and  thus  he  rode  by  us  with  about  ten  or  twelve  servants ;  and 
we  were  told  he  was  going  from  the  city  to  his  country  seat, 
about  half  a  league  before  us.  We  travelled  on  gently,  but  this 
figure  of  a  gentleman  rode  away  before  us ;  and  as  we  stopped 
at  a  village  about  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by  the 
country  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him  in  a  little  place 
before  his  door,  eating  his  repast ;  it  was  a  kind  of  a  garden, 
but  he  was  easy  to  be  seen  ;  and  we  were  given  to  understand, 
that  the  more  we  looked  on  him,  the  better  he  would  be 
pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree,  something  like  the  palmetto-tree,  which 
effectually  shaded  him  over  the  head,  and  on  the  south  side ; 
but  under  the  tree  also  was  placed  a  large  umbrella,  which  made 
that  part  look  well  enough :  he  sat  lolling  back  in  a  great 
elbow-chair,  being  a  heavy  corpulent  man,  and  his  meat  being 
brought  him  by  two  women  slaves ;  he  had  two  more,  whose 
office,  I  think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe  would  accept  of  their 
service  in,  viz.,  one  fed  the  'squire  with  a  spoon,  and  the  other 
held  the  dish  with  one  hand,  and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall 
upon  his  worship's  beard  and  taffety  vest,  with  the  other ;  while 
the  great  fat  brute  thought  it  below  him  to  employ  his  own 
hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices  which  kings  and  monarchs 
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would  rather  do  than  be  troubled  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of 
their  servants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pain  men's  pride  puts  them  to, 
and  how  troublesome  a  haughty  temper,  thus  ill-managed,  must 
be  to  a  man  of  common  sense :  and,  leaving  the  poor  ^Tctch  to 
please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him,  as  if  we  admired  his 
pomp,  whereas  we  really  pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pur- 
sued our  journey;  only  father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay 
to  inform  himself  what  dainties  the  country  justice  had  to  feed 
on,  in  all  his  state ;  which  he  said  he  had  the  honour  to  taste  of, 
and  which  was,  I  think,  a  dose  that  an  English  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  had  been  offered  him,  viz.,  a  mess  ot 
boiled  rice,  with  a  great  piece  of  garlick  in  it,  and  a  little  hzs, 
filled  with  green  pepper,  and  another  plant  which  they  have 
there,  something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling  like  musk,  and 
tasting  like  mustard ;  all  this  was  put  together,  and  a  smaJl 
lump  or  piece  of  lean  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his 
worship's  repast,  four  or  five  servants  more  attending  at  a  dis- 
tance. If  he  fed  them  meaner  than  he  was  fed  himself,  the  spice 
excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely  indeed. 

As  for  our  mandarin  with  whom  we  travelled,  he  was  re- 
spected like  a  king  ;  surrounded  always  with  his  gentlemen,  and 
attended  in  all  his  appearances  with  such  pomp,  that  I  saw 
little  of  him  but  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  I  observed,  that  there 
was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  but  that  our  carriers'  pack-horses 
in  England  seem  to  me  to  look  much  better;  but  they  were  so 
covered  with  equipage,  mantles,  trappings,  and  such  \&^ 
trumpery,  that  you  cannot  see  whether  they  are  fat  or  lean.  In 
a  word,  we  could  scarce  see  anything  but  their  feet  and  their 
heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble  and  perplexity  that 

I  had  given  an  account  of  being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts 

about  me ;  which  made  this  journey  much  the  pleasanter  to 

me  ;  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  me,  only  in  the  passin/r 

or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse  fell,  and  made  me  free  of  the 

country,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in ;  the  place 

was  not  deep,  but  it  wetted  me  sdl  over.     I  mention  it,  because 

it  spoiled  my  pocket-book,  wherein  I  had  set  down  the  names  oi 

everal  people  and  places  which  I  had  occasion  to  remember, 

d  which  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves  rotted,  and  the 

Tds  were  never  after  to  be  read,  to  my  great  loss,  as  to  the 

fnes  of  some  places  which  I  touched  at  in  this  voyage. 
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At  length  we  arrived  at  Pekin :  I  had  nobody  with  me  but 

the  youth,  whom  my  nephew  the  captain   had  given  me  to 

attend  me  as  a  servant,  and  who  proved  very  trusty  and  diUgent ; 

and  my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one  servant,  who  was 

a  kinsman.     As  for  the  Portuguese  pilot,  he  being  desirous  to 

see  the  court,  we  gave  him  his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his 

charges  for  his  company ;  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter,  for 

he   understood  the  language  of  the  country,  and  spoke  good 

French  and  a  little  English ;  and,  indeed,  this  old  man  was  a 

most  useful  implement  to  us  everywhere  ;  for  we  had  not  been 

above  a  week  at  Pekin,  when  he  came  laughing  :  *  Ah,  Seignior 

Inglese,'  said  he,  '  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  will  make  your 

heart  glad.'    '  My  heart  glad  !'  said  I :  '  What  can  that  be  ?    I  do 

not  know  any  thing  in  this  country  can  either  give  me  joy  or 

grief,  to  any  great  degree.*     '  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  old  man,  in 

broken  Hnglish,  '  make  you  glad,  me  sorrow ;'  sorry  he  would 

have  said.     This  made  me  more  inquisitive.     '  Why,'  said  I,- 

'  will  it    make  you   sorry  ?'      '  Because,'   said  he,   '  you   have 

brought  me  here  twenty-five  days'  journey,  and  will  leave  me  to 

go  back  alone  ;  and  which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afterwards, 

without  a  ship,  without  a  horse,  without  pecune  ?'     So  he  called 

money  ;  being  his  broken  Latin,  of  which  he  had  abundance  to 

make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan  of  Muscovy  and 
Polish  merchants  in  the  city,  and  that  they  were  preparing  to 
set  out  on  their  journey,  by  land,  to  Muscovy,  within  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  he  was  sure  we  would  take  the  opportunity  to 
go  with  them,  and  leave  him  behind  to  go  back  alone.  I  con- 
fess I  was  surprised  with  this  news :  a  secret  joy  spread  itself 
over  my  whole  soul,  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never  felt 
before,  or  since ;  and  I  had  no  power,  for  a  good  while,  to 
speak  a  word  to  the  old  man ;  but  at  last  I  turned  to  him : 

*  How  do  you  know  this  ?'  said  I :  '  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?' 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  met  this  morning,  in  the  street,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  an  Armenian,  or  one  you  call  a  Grecian, 
who  is  among  them ;  he  came  last  from  Astracan,  and  was  de- 
signing to  go  to  Tonquin,  where  I  formerly  knew  him,  but  has 
altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go  back  with  the 
caravan  to  Moscow,  and  so  down  the  river  of  Wolga  to  Astra- 
can.'  *  Well,  Seignior,'  said  I,  *  do  not  be  uneasy  about  being 
left  to  go  back  alone ;  if  this  be  a  method  for  my  return  to 
England,  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  you  go  back  to  Macao  at  a^^ ' 
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We  then  went  to  consult  together  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
asked  my  partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news,  and 
whether  it  would  suit  with  his  affairs :  he  told  me  he  would  do 
just  as  I  would ;  for  he  had  settled  all  his  affairs  so  well  at 
Bengal,  and  left  his  effects  in  such  good  hands,  that  as  we  made 
a  good  voyage  here,  if  we  could  vest  it  in  China  silks,  wrought 
and  raw,  such  as  might  be  worth  the  carriage,  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  go  to  England,  and  then  make  his  voyage  back  to  Bengal 
by  the  company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  we  agreed,  that  if  our  Portuguese 
pilot  would  go  with  us,  we  would  bear  his  charges  to  Moscow, 
or  to  England,  if  he  pleased;  nor,  indeed,  were  we  to  be 
esteemed  over  generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  had  not  re- 
warded him  further ;  for  the  service  he  had  done  us  was  really 
worth  all  that,  and  more;  for  he  had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us 
at  sea,  but  he  had  been  also  like  a  broker  for  us  on  shore ;  and 
his  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant,  was  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  our  pockets.  So  we  consulted  together  about  it,  and, 
being  willing  to  gratify  him,  which  was,  indeed,  but  doing  him 
justice,  and  very  willing  also  to  have  him  with  us  besides,  for 
he  was  a  most  necessary  man  on  all  occasions,  we  agreed  to 
give  him  a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which,  as  I  compute  it,  came 
to  about  175  pounds  sterling  between  us,  and  to  bear  his  charges, 
both  for  himself  and  horse,  except  only  a  horse  to  cany  his 
goods. 

Having  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we  called  him  to  let  him 
know  what  we  had  resolved.  I  told  him,  he  had  complained  of 
our  being  like  to  let  him  go  back  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  tell 
him  we  were  resolved  he  should  not  go  back  at  all :  that  as  we 
had  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  caravan,  we  resolved  also 
he  should  go  with  us,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  his  mind. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  a  long  journey,  and  he  had 
no  pecune,  to  carry  him  thither,  nor  to  subsist  himself  when  he 
came  thither.  We  told  him,  we  believed  it  was  so,  and  there- 
fore we  had  resolved  to  do  something  for  him,  that  should  let 
him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  the  service  he  had  done  us ; 
^nd  also  how  agreeable  he  was  to  us :  and  then  I  told  him  what 

resolved  to  give  him  here,  which  he  might  lay  out  as  we 

\UT  own ;  and  that  as  for  his  charges,  if  he  would  go 

^e  would  set  him  safe  ashore  (life  and  casualties  ex- 

either  in  Moscovy  or  in  England,  whichever  he  v%-ould, 
>wn  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of  his  goods. 
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He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  transported,  and  told  us, 
he  would  go  with  us  over  the  whole  world ;  and  so,  in  short,  we 
all  prepared  ourselves  for  the  journey.  However,  as  it  was 
with  us,  so  it  was  with  the  other  merchants,  they  had  many 
things  to  do;  and  instead  of  being  ready  in  five  weeks,  it 
was  four  months  and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got 
together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  February,  our  style,  when  we  set  out 

from  Pekin.     My  partner  and  the  old  pilot  had  gone  express 

back  to  the  port  where  we  had  first  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some 

goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  I,  with  a  Chinese  merchant, 

whom  I  had  some  knowledge  of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came  to 

Pekin  on  his  own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought 

ninety  pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two  hundred  pieces  of 

other  very  fine  silks,  of  several  sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold,  and 

had  all  these  brought  to  Pekin  against  my  partner's  return : 

besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  quanty  of  raw  silk,  and 

some  other  goods ;  our  cargo  amounting,  in  these  goods  only, 

to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which, 

together  with  tea,  and  some  fine  calicoes,  and  three  camel-loads 

of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  loaded  in  all  eighteen  camels  for  our 

share,  besides  those  we  rode  upon ;  which,  with  two  or  three 

spare  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  provisions,  made  us, 

in  short,  twenty-six  camels  and  horses  in  our  retinue. 

The  company  was  very  great,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
made  between  three  and  four  hundred  horses  and  camels,  and 
apward  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  very  well  armed,  and 
provided  for  all  events.  For,  as  the  eastern  caravans  are  sub- 
ect  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  so  are  these  by  the  Tartars  ; 
>ut  they  are  not  altogether  so  dangerous  as  the  Arabs,  nor  so 
)arbarous  when  they  prevail. 

The  company  consisted  of  people  of  several  nations,  such  as 
J uscovites  chiefly;  for  there  were  about  sixty  of  them  who 
rere  merchants  or  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  though  of  them  some 
r-ere  Livonians  ;  and,  to^  our  particular  satisfaction,  five  of  them 
/ere  Scots,  who  appeared  also  to  be  men  of  great  experience  in 
usiness,  and  very  good  substance. 

When  we  had  travelled  one  day's  journey,  the  guides,  who 
-ere  five  in  number,  called  all  the  gentlemen  and  merchants ; 
ia.t  is  to  say,  all  the  passengers,  except  the  servants,  to  a  great 
ouncil,  as  they  termed  it.  At  this  great  council  every  one 
eposited  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  a  common  stock,  for 
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the  necessary  expense  of  buying  forage  on  the  way,  where  it  was 
not  otherwise  to  be  had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides,  getting 
horses,  and  the  like.  And  here  they  constituted  the  journey,  as 
they  called  it,  viz.,  They  named  captains  and  officers  to  draw 
us  all  up,  and  give  the  command  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  gave 
every  one  their  turn  of  command.  Nor  was  this  forming  us 
into  order  any  more  than  what  we  found  needful  upon  the  way, 
as  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  country  is  very  populous,  and 
is  full  of  potters  and  earth-makers  ;  that  is  to  say,  people  that 
tempered  the  earth  for  the  China  ware ;  and,  as  I  was  going 
along,  our  Portuguese  pilot,  who  had  always  something  or  other 
to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  sneering  to  me,  and  told  me,  he 
would  shew  the  greatest  rarity  in  all  the  country ;  and  that  1 
should  have  this  to  say  of  China,  after  all  the  ill-humoured 
things  I  had  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one  thing  which  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  beside.  I  was  very  importunate  to 
know  what  it  was :  at  last  he  told  me,  it  was  a  gentleman's 
house,  built  all  with  China  ware.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  are  not  the 
materials  of  their  building  the  product  of  their  own  country: 
and  so  it  is  all  China  ware,  is  it  not  ?'  *  No,  no,'  says  he,  *  I 
mean  it  is  a  house  all  made  of  China  ware,  such  as  you  call  so 
in   England ;  or,  as  it  is  called   in  our  country,   porcelain.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  '  such  a  thing  may  be.  How  big  is  it  ?  Can  we 
carry  it  in  a  box  upon  a  camel  ?  If  we  can,  we  wiU  buy  it' 
'  Upon  a  camel  !*  said  the  old  pilot,  holding  up  both  his  hands, 

*  why,  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people  lives  in  it.' 

I  was  then  curious,  indeed,  to  see  it ;  and  when  I  came  to  it. 
it  was  nothing  but  this  :  it  was  a  timber  house,  or  a  house  built- 
as  we  call  it  in  England,  with  lath  and  plaster,  but  all  the 
plastering  was  really  China  ware,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  plastered 
with  the  earth  that  makes  China  ware. 

The  outside,  which  the  sun  shone  hot  upon,  was  glazed,  and 
looked  very  well,  perfectly  white,  and  painted  with  blue  figur^-. 
as  the  large  China  ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard,  as  i* 
it  had  been  burnt.  As  to  the  inside,  sJl  the  walls,  instead  ct 
wainscot,  were  lined  with  hardened  and  painted  tiles,  like  tin 
little  square  tiles  we  call  gaily  tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  tfe 
finest  China,  and  the  figures  exceeding  fine  indeed,  with  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  colours,  mixed  with  gold,  many  tiles  making 
but  one  figure,  but  joined  so  artificially  with  mortar,  bein? 
made  of  the  same  earth,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  see  where  the 
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tiles  met.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  as  hard  as  the  earthen  floors  we  have  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  England,  especially  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  etc.,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but  not  burnt, 
and  painted,  except  some  smaller  rpoms,  like  clgsets,  which 
were  all,  as  it  were,  paved  with  the  same  tile ;  the  ceilings,  and 
in  a  word,  all  the  plastering-work  in  the  whole  house,  were  of 
the  same  earth  :  and,  after  all,  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
the  same,  but  of  a  deep  shining  black. 

This  was  a  China  warehouse  indeed,  truly  and  literally  to  be 
called  so ;  and,  had  I  not  been  upon  the  journey,  I  could  have 
stayed  some  days  to  see  and  examine  the  particulars  of  it. 
They  told  me  there  were  fountains  and  fish-ponds  in  the  garden, 
all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  same,  and  fine 
statues  set  up  in  rows  on  the  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the 
porcelain  earth,  and  burnt  whole. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  China,  so  they  may  be 
allowed  to  excel  in  it ;  but  I  am  very  sure  they  excel  in  their 
accounts  of  it ;  for  they  told  me  such  incredible  things  of  their 
performance  in  crockery-ware,  for  such  it  is,  that  I  care  not  to 
relate,  as  knowing  it  could  not  be  true. — One  told  me,  in  par- 
ticular, of  a  workman  that  made  a  ship,  with  all  its  tackle,  and 
masts,  and  sails,  in  earthen-ware,  big  enough  to  carry  fifty  men. 
If  he  had  told  me  he  launched  it,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Japan 
in  it,  I  might  have  said  something  to  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  was,  I 
knew  the  whole  story,  which  was,  in  short,  asking  pardon  for 
the  word,  that  the  fellow  lied ;  so  I  smiled,  and  said  nothing 
to  it. 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind  the  caravan,  for 
which  the  leader  of  it  for  the  day  fined  me  about  the  value  of 
three  shillings  ;  and  told  me,  if  it  had  been  three  days'  journey 
without  the  wall,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  he  must  have  fined 
me  four  times  as  much,  and  made  me  ask  pardon  the  next 
council  day :  so  I  promised  to  be  more  orderly ;  for,  indeed,  I 
found  afterwards  the  orders  made  for  keeping  all  together  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  common  safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great  China  wall,  made  for 
a  fortification  against  the  Tartars  ;  and  a  very  great  work  it  is, 
going  over  hills  and  mountains  in  an  endless  track,  where  the 
rocks  are  impassable,  and  the  precipices  such  as  no  enemy 
could  possibly  enter,  or  indeed,  climb  up,  or,  where,  if  they  did, 
no  wall  could  hinder  them.    They  tell  us,  its  length  is  near  a 
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thousand  English  mOes ;  but  that  the  country  is  five  hundred, 
in  a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall  bounds,  without 
measuring  the  windings  and  turnings  it  takes  :  it  is  about  four 
fathom  high,  and  as  many  thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  without  trespassing  on 
our  orders,  for  so  long  the  caravan  was  in  passing  the  gate ;  I 
say,  I  stood  still  an  hour  to  look  at  it,  on  every  side,  near,  and 
far  oflF,  I  mean,  what  was  within  my  view ;  and  the  guide  of  our 
caravan,  who  had  been  extolling  it  for  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
was  mighty  eager  to  hear  my  opinion  of  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a 
most  excellent  thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars,  which  he  happened 
not  to  understand  as  I  meant  it,  and  so  took  it  for  a  compli- 
ment :  but  the  old  pilot  laughed.  '  O  Seignior  Inglese,'  said  he, 
'  you  speak  in  colours.'  '  In  colours !'  said  I,  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?'  *  Why  you  speak  what  looks  white  this  way, 
and  black  that  way ;  gay  one  way,  and  dull  another  way  :  you 
tell  him  it  is  a  good  wall  to  keep  out  Tartars  ;  you  tell  me,  by 
that,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep  out  Tartars ;  or,  wiil 
keep  out  none  but  Tartars.  '  I  understand  you.  Seignior 
Inglese,  I  understand  you,'  said  he,  joking ;  *  but  Seignior 
Chinese  understand  you  his  own  way.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  Seignior,  do  you  think  it  would  stand  out  an 
army  of  our  country  people,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery  ;  or 
our  engineers,  with  two  companies  of  miners  ?  Would  they  not 
batter  it  down  in  ten  days,  that  an  army  might  enter  in  battalia, 
or  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  foundation  and  all,  that  there  should 
be  no  sign  of  it  left  ?'  '  Ay,  ay,'  said  he,  *  I  know  that.'  The 
Chinese  wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I  said,  and  I  gave  him 
leave  to  tell  him  a  few  days  after,  for  we  were  then  almost  out 
of  their  country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little  time  after- 
wards ;  but  when  he  knew  what  I  had  said,  he  was  dumb  all 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of 
the  Chinese  power  and  greatness  while  he  stayed. 

After  we  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing,  called  a  wall, 
something  like  the  Picts'  wall,  so  famous  in  Northumberland, 
and  built  by  the  Romans,  we  began  to  find  the  country  thinly 
inhabited,  and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in  fortified 
towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the  inroads  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  Tartars,  who  rob  in  great  armies,  and  therefore  are 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open  counti}'. 
And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of  keeping  together  m 
a  caravan,  as  we  travelled ;  for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars 
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roving  about ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  them  distinctly,  I  won- 
dered how  that  the  Chinese  empire  could  be  conquered  by  such 
contemptible  fellows ;  for  they  are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild 
fellows,  keeping  no  order,  and  understanding  no  discipUne,  or 
manner  of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  creatures,  taught  nothing, 
and  are  fit  for  nothing;  and  this  we  found  the  first  day  we 
saw  them,  which  was  after  we  entered  the  wilder  part  of  the 
country.  Our  leader  for  the  day  gave  leave  for  about  sixteen 
of  us  to  go  a  hunting,  as  they  call  it ;  and  what  was  this  but 
hunting  of  sheep  !  However,  it  may  be  called  hunting,  too  ;  for 
the  creatures  are  the  wildest,  and  swiftest  of  foot,  that  ever  I 
saw  of  their  kind  ;  only  they  will  not  run  a  great  way,  and  you 
are  sure  of  sport  when  you  begin  the  chace ;  for  they  appear 
generally  by  thirty  or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  like  true  sheep, 
ahvays  keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  our  hap  to  meet 
with  about  forty  Tartars.  Whether  they  were  hunting  mutton 
as  we  were,  or  whether  they  looked  for  another  kind  of  prey,  I 
know  not ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  one  of  them  blew  a  land 
of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarous  sound  that  I  had  never 
heard  before  :  and,  by  the  way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We 
all  supposed  this  was  to  call  their  friends  about  them ;  and  so  it 
was  ;  for  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  troop  of  forty 
or  fifty  more  appeared  at  about  a  mile  distance ;  but  our  work 
was  over  first,  as  it  happened. 

One  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Moscow  happened  to  be 
amongst  us ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  horn,  he  told  us,  in 
short,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  charge  them  imme- 
diately, without  loss  of  time ;  and,  drawing  us  up  in  a  line,  he 
asked.  If  we  were  resolved  ?  We  told  him.  We  were  ready  to 
follow  him  ;  so  he  rode  directly  up  to  them.  They  stood  gazing 
at  us,  like  a  mere  crowd,  drawn  up  in  no  order,  nor  shewing 
the  face  of  any  order  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  advance, 
they  let  fly  their  arrows;  which,  however,  missed  us  very 
happily.  It  seems  they  mistook  not  their  aim,  but  their  dis- 
tance ;  for  their  arrows  all  fell  a  little  short  of  us,  but  with  so 
true  an  aim,  that  had  we  been  about  twenty  yards  nearer,  we 
"lust  have  had  several  men  wounded,  if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted ;  and  though  it  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, we  fired,  and  sent  them  leaden  bullets  for  wooden  arrows, 
following  our  shot  full  gallop,  resolving  to  fall  in  among  them 
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sword  in  hand  ;  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led  us  directed.  He 
was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved  with  that  vigour 
and  bravery  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage 
too,  that  I  never  saw  any  man  in  action  fitter  for  command. 
As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them,  we  fired  our  pistols  in  their 
faces,  and  then  drew ;  but  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable ;  the  only  stand  any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right, 
where  three  of  them  stood,  and,  by  signs,  called  the  rest  to  come 
back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of  scymitar  in  their  hands,  and  their 
bows  hanging  at  their  backs.  Our  brave  commander,  without 
asking  any  body  to  follow  him,  gallopped  up  close  to  them,  and 
with  his  fusil  knocked  one  of  them  off  his  horse,  killed  the  second 
with  his  pistol,  and  the  third  ran  away ;  and  thus  ended  our 
fight ;  but  we  had  this  misfortune  attending  it,  viz.,  That  all 
our  mutton  that  we  had  in  chace  got  away.  We  had  not  a 
man  killed  or  hurt ;  but,  as  for  the  Tartars,  there  were  about 
five  of  them  killed ;  how  many  were  wounded,  we  knew  not ; 
but  this  we  knew,  that  the  other  party  was  so  frighted  with  the 
noise  of  our  guns,  that  they  fled,  and  never  made  any  attempt 
upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  dominions,  and  there- 
fore the  Tartars  were  not  so  bold  as  afterwards ;  but  in  about 
five  days  we  entered  a  vast  great  wild  desert,  which  held  us 
three  days  and  nights'  march ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  can)' 
our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  and  to  encamp  all 
night,  just  as  I  have  heard  they  do  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

I  asked  our  guides,  whose  dominion  this  was  in  ?  and  they 
told  me  this  was  a  kind  of  border  that  might  be  called  No 
Man's  Land ;  being  part  of  the  Great  Karakathay,  or  Grand 
Tartary ;  but  that,  however,  it  was  reckoned  to  China :  that 
there  was  no  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  of 
thieves  ;  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned  the  worst  desert  in  the 
whole  march,  though  we  were  to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which,  I  confess,  was  at  the  first 
view  very  frightful  to  me,  we  saw  two  or  three  times  little 
parties  of  the  Tartars,  but  they  seemed  to  be  upon  their  owii 
aflairs,  and  to  have  no  design  upon  us ;  and  so,  hke  the  man 
who  met  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them ;  we  let  them  go. 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near  as  to  stand  and 
gaze  at  us ;  whether  it  was  to  consider  what  they  should  io, 
viz,,  to  attack  us,  or  not  attack  us,  we  knew  not ;  but  when  ^ve 
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were  passed  at  some  distance  by  them,  we  made  a  rear-guard 
of  forty  men,  and  stood  ready  for  them,  letting  the  caravan 
pass  half  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  before  us.  After  a  while  they 
marched  off,  only  we  found  they  assaulted  us  with  five  arrows 
at  their  parting ;  one  of  which  wounded  a  horse,  so  that  it  dis- 
abled him;  and  we  left  him  the  next  day,  poor  creature,  in 
great  need  of  a  good  farrier.  We  suppose  they  might  shoot 
more  arrows,  which  might  fall  short  of  us ;  but  we  saw  no  more 
arrows,  or  Tartars,  at  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways  being  not  so 
good  as  at  first,  though  still  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
China ;  but  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  villages,  some  of  which 
were  fortified  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  When 
we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was  about  two  days  and  a 
haJfs  journey  before  we  were  to  come  to  the  city  of  Naum),  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  camel,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold  all 
the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also,  such  as  they  are, 
because  so  many  caravans  coming  that  way,  they  are  very  often 
wanted.  The  person  that  I  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel,  would 
have  gone  and  fetched  it  for  me;  but  I,  like  a  fool,  must  be 
officious,  and  go  myself  along  with  him.  The  place  was  about 
two  miles  out  of  the  village,  where,  it  seems,  they  kept  the 
camels  and  horses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  in  on  foot,  with  my  old  pilot  in  company,  and  a 
Chinese,  being  desirous,  forsooth,  of  a  little  variety.  When 
we  came  to  this  place,  it  was  a  low  marshy  ground,  walled 
round  with  a  stone  wall,  piled  up  dry,  without  mortar  or  earth 
among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers  at 
the  doors.  Having  bought  a  camel,  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I 
came  away  ;  and  the  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  led  the 
camel,  when  on  a  sudden  came  up  five  Tartars  on  horseback;  two 
of  them  seized  the  fellow,  and  took  the  camel  from  him,  while 
the  other  three  stepped  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot ;  seeing  us, 
as  it  were,  unarmed,  for  I  had  no  weapon  about  me  but  my 
sw^ord,  which  could  but  ill  defend  me  against  three  horsemen. 
The  first  that  came  up  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my 
sword  (for  they  are  arrant  cowards) ;  but  a  second  coming 
upon  my  left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  I  never  felt 
till  afterwards,  and  wondered,  when  I  came  to  myself,  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  and  where  I  was,  for  he  laid  me  flat  on 
the  ground ;  but  my  never-failing  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese  (so 
Providence,  unlooked   for,  directs  deliverances   from  dangers 
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which  to  us  are  unforeseen),  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  which  I 
knew  nothing  of,  nor  the  Tartars  neither ;  if  they  had,  I 
suppose  they  would  not  have  attacked  us ;  but  cowards  are 
always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold  heart  stepped  up 
to  the  fellow  that  had  struck  me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm 
with  one  hand,  and  pulling  him  down  by  main  force  a  little 
towards  him  with  the  other,  he  shot  him  into  the  head,  and 
laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then  immediately  stepped  up  to 
him  who  had  stopped  us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come 
fon^'ard  again  (for  it  was  all  done  as  it  were  in  a  moment)  made 
a  blow  at  him  with  a  scymitar,  which  he  always  wore,  but 
missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse  into  the  side  of  his  head,  cut 
one  of  his  ears  oflF  by  the  root,  and  a  great  slice  down  the  side 
of  his  face.  The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  the  wounds,  was  no 
more  to  be  governed  by  his  rider,  though  the  fellow  sat  well 
enough  too  ;  but  away  he  flew,  and  carried  him  quite  out  of  the 
pilot's  reach ;  and  at  some  distance,  rising  upon  his  hind  legs, 
threw  down  the  Tartar,  and  fell  upon  him. 

In  this  interval  the  poor  Chinese  came  in,  who  had  lost  the 
camel,  but  he  had  no  weapon  ;  however,  seeing  the  Tartar  do^^^l, 
and  his  horse  fallen  upon  him,  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizing  upon 
an  ugly  ill-favoured  weapon  he  had  by  his  side,  something  like 
a  pole-axe,  but  not  a  pole-axe  either,  he  wrenched  it  from  him, 
and  made  shift  to  knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it.  But 
my  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with  still ;  and,  seeing 
he  did  not  fly  as  he  expected,  nor  come  on  to  fight  him,  as  he 
apprehended,  but  stood  stock  still,  the  old  man  stood  still  too, 
and  falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  charge  his  pistol  again  :  but 
as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol,  whether  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  same  or  another,  I  know  not ;  but  away  he  scoured,  and 
left  my  pilot,  my  champion  I  called  him  afterwards,  a  complete 
victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake ;  for  I  thought,  when  I  first 

began  to  awake,  that  I  had  been  in  a  sweet  sleep :  but,  as  I 

said  above,  I  wondered  where  I  was,  how  I  came  upon  the 

ground,  and  what  was  the  matter :  in  a  word,  a  few  minutes 

after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain,  though  I  did  not  know 

where;   I   clapped  my  hand  to   my  head,  and  took  it   away 

bloody;    then   I   felt  my  head    ache;    and    then,  in  another 

moment,  memory  returned,  and  everj^hing  was  present  to  me 
again. 
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I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got  hold  of  my 
sword,  but  no  enemies  were  in  view.  I  found  a  Tartar  lie  dead, 
and  his  horse  standing  very  quietly  by  him ;  and  looking 
further,  I  saw  my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to  see 
what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  back  with  his  hanger  in  his 
hand.  The  old  man,  seeing  me  on  my  feet,  came  running  to 
me,  and  embraced  me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid 
before  that  I  had  been  killed ;  and  seeing  me  bloody,  would  see 
how  I  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  not  much,  only  what  we  call  a 
broken  head  ;  neither  did  I  afterwards  find  any  great  incon- 
venience from  the  blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt, 
and  which  was  well  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this  victory;  for  we 
lost  a  camel,  and  gained  a  horse  :  but  that  which  was  remark- 
able, when  we  came  back  to  the  village,  the  man  demanded  to 
be  paid  for  the  camel ;  I  disputed  it,  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Chinese  judge  of  the  place  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  English,  we  went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Give  him 
his  due,  he  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  impar- 
tiality ;  and  having  heard  both  sides,  he  gravely .  asked  the 
Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  to  buy  the  camel,  whose  ser- 
vant he  was  ?  '  I  am  no  servant,'  said  he,  *  but  went  with  the 
stranger.'  *  At  whose  request  ?'  said  the  justice.  '  At  the 
stranger's  request,'  said  he.  *  Why  then,'  said  the  justice,  '  you 
were  the  stranger's  servant  for  the  time ;  and  the  camel  being 
delivered  to  his  servant,  it  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  must 
pay  for  it.* 

I  confess  the  thing  was  so  clear,  that  I  had  not  a  word  to 
say ;  but  admiring  to  see  such  just  reasoning  upon  the  con- 
sequence, and  so  accurate  stating  the  case,  I  paid  willingly  for 
the  camel,  and  sent  for  another :  but  you  may  observe,  I  sent 
for  it;  I  did  not  go  to  fetch  it  myself  any  more;  I  had  enough 
of  that. 

The  city  of  Naum  is  a  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire :  they 
call  it  fortified,  and  so  it  is,  as  fortifications  go  there ;  for  this  I 
v^ill  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  the  Tartars  in  Karakathay,  which, 
I  believe,  are  some  millions,  could  not  batter  down  the  walls 
with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  but  to  call  it  strong,  if  it  were 
attacked  with  cannon,  would  be  to  make  those  who  understand 
it  laugh  at  you.  . 

We  wanted,  as  I  -have  said,  above  two  days*  journey  of  this 
city,  when  messengers  were  sent  express  to  every  part  of  the 
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road,  to  tell  all  travellers  and  caravans  to  halt,  till  they  had  a 
guard  sent  to  them ;  for  that  an  unusual  body  of  Tartars, 
making  ten  thousand  in  all,  had  appeared  in  the  way,  about 
thirty  miles  beyond  the  city. 

This  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers  ;  however,  it  was  care- 
fully done  of  the  governor,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we 
should  have  a  guard.  Accordingly,  two  days  after,  we  had  200 
soldiers  sent  us  from  a  garrison  of  the  Chinese  on  our  left,  and 
three  hundred  more  from  the  city  of  Naum,  and  with  those 
we  advanced  boldly :  the  three  hundred  soldiers  from  Naum 
marched  in  our  front,  the  two  hundred  in  our  rear,  and  our 
men  on  each  side  of  our  camels  with  our  baggage,  and  the 
whole  caravan  in  the  centre  :  in  this  order,  and  well  prepared 
for  battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the  whole  ten 
thousand  Mogul  Tartars,  if  they  had  appeared ;  but  the  next 
day,  when  they  did  appear,  it  was  quite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  marching  from  a  little 
well  situated  town,  called  Changu,  we  had  a  river  to  pass, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  ferry ;  and  had  the  Tartars  had  any 
intelligence,  then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked  us,  when, 
the  caravan  being  over,  the  rear-guard  was  behind :  but  they 
did  not  appear  there. 

About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  entered  upon  a  desert 
of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of 
dust  they  raised,  we  saw  an  enemy  was  at  hand ;  and  they 
were  at  hand  indeed,  for  they  came  on  upon  the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  who  had  talked  so  big 
the  day  before,  began  to  stagger,  and  the  soldiers  frequently 
looked  behind  them ;  which  is  a  certain  sign  in  a  soldier,  that 
he  is  just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of  my  mind  ; 
and  being  near  me,  he  called  out :  *  Seignior  Inglese,'  said  he, 
'  those  fellows  must  be  encouraged,  or  they  will  ruin  us  all ;  for 
if  the  Tartars  come  on,  they  will  never  stand  it.'  '  I  am  of 
your  mind,'  said  I :  *  But  what  course  must  be  done  ?'  '  Done/ 
said  he  ;  *  let  fifty  of  our  men  advance,  and  flank  them  on  each 
wing,  and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  fight  like  brave  fellow's 
in  brave  company ;  but  without  it,  they  will  every  man  turn  his 
back.'  Immediately  I  rode  up  to  our  leader,  and  told  him,  who 
was  exactly  of  our  mind  ;  and  accordingly  fifty  of  us  marched 
to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to  the  left,  and  the  rest  made  a  line 
of  reserve ;  for  so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hundred 
*nen  to  make  another  body  to.  themselves,  and  to  guard  the 
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camels ;  only  that,  if  need  were,  they  should  send  an  hundred 
men  to  assist  the  last  fifty. 

In  a  word,  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  innumerable  com- 
pany they  were ;  how  many,  we  could  not  tell,  but  ten  thou- 
sand we  thought  was  the  least.  A  party  of  them  came  on  first, 
and  viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  the  front  of 
our  line ;  and  as  we  found  them  within  gun-shot,  our  leader 
ordered  the  two  wings  to  advance  swiftly,  and  give  them  a  salvo 
on  each  wing  with  their  shot,  which  was  done ;  but  they  went 
off,  and  I  suppose  went  back  to  give  an  account  of  the  reception 
they  were  like  to  meet  with ;  and,  indeed,  that  salute  clogged 
their  stomachs ;  for  they  immediately  halted,  stood  awhile  to 
consider  of  it,  and,  wheeling  off  to  the  left,  they  gave  over  the 
design,  and  said  no  more  to  us  for  that  time  ;  which  was  very 
agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  indifferent 
for  a  battle  with  such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this  we  came  to  the  city  of  Naum,  or  Naunm : 
We  thanked  the  governor  for  his  care  for  us,  and  collected  to 
the  value  of  100  crowns,  or  thereabouts,  which  we  gave  to  the 
soldiers  sent  to  guard  us  ;  and  here  we  rested  one  day.  This 
is  a  garrison  indeed,  and  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers  kept 
here ;  but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  formerly  the  Muscovite 
frontiers  lay  nearer  to  them  than  they  do  now,  the  Muscovites 
having  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country  (which  lies  from  the 
city  west,  for  about  two  hundred  miles)  as  desolate  and  unfit 
for  use;  and  more  especially,  being  so  very  remote,  and  so 
difficult  to  send  troops  hither  for  its  defence;  for  we  had  yet 
above  two  thousand  miles  to  Muscovy,  properly  so  called. 

After  this  we  passed  several  great  rivers,  and  two  dreadful 
deserts,  one  of  which  we  were  sixteen  days  passing  over,  and 
which,  as  I  said,  was  to  be  called  No  Man's  Land  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  April,  we  came  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Muscovite  domi- 
nions. I  think  the  first  city,  or  town,  or  fortress,  whatever  it 
might  be  called,  that  belonged  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was 
called  Argun,  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Argun. 

I  could  not  but  discover  an  infinite  satisfaction,  that  I  was 
now  arrived  in,  as  I  called  it,  a  Christian  country ;  or,  at  least, 
in  a  country  governed  by  Christians ;  for  though  the  Muscovites 
do,  in  my  opinion,  but  just  deserve  the  name  of  Christians 
(yet  such  they  pretend  to  be,  and  are  very  devout  in  their  way) ; 
it  would  certainly  occur  to  any  man  who  travels  the  world  as 
I  have  done,  and  who  had  any  power  of  reflection :  I  say,  it 
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would  occur  to  him,  to  reflect,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  brougfat 
into  the  world  where  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  Redeemer,  is 
known,  worshipped,  and  adored — and  not  where  the  people, 
given  up  by  Heaven  to  strong  delusions,  worship  the  de\'il,  and 
prostrate  themselves  to  stocks  and  stones ;  worship  monsters, 
elements,  horrible  shaped  animals,  and  statues,  or  images  of 
monsters.  Not  a  town  or  city  we  passed  through  but  had  their 
pagods,  their  idols,  and  their  temples;  and  ignorant  people 
worshipping  even  the  works  of  their  own  hands ! 

Now  we  came  where,  at  least,  a  face  of  the  Christian 
worship  appeared,  where  the  knee  was  bowed  to  Jesus  ;  and 
whether  ignorantly  or  not,  yet  the  Christian  religion  \*'as 
owned,  and  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  called  upon  and 
adored ;  and  it  made  the  very  recesses  of  my  soul  rejoice  to  see 
it.  I  saluted  the  brave  Scotch  merchant  I  mentioned  above, 
with  my  first  acknowledgment  of  this  ;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  I  said  to  him,  '  Blessed  be  God,  we  are  once  again  come 
among  Christians !'  He  smiled,  and  answered,  *  Do  not 
rejoice  too  soon,  countr3niian ;  these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd 
sort  of  Christians ;  and  but  for  the  name  of  it,  you  may  see 
very  little  of  the  substance  for  some  months  further  of  our 
journey.' 

'Well,'  said  I,  *but  still  it  is  better  than  paganism,  and 
worshipping  of  devils.'  *  Why,  I'll  tell  you,'  said  he ;  *  except 
the  Russian  soldiers  in  garrisons,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  of  this  country,  for 
above  a  thousand  miles  further,  is  inhabited  by  the  worst  and 
most  ignorant  of  pagans :'  and  so  indeed  we  found  it. 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece  of  solid  earth, 
if  I  understand  any  thing  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world :  we  had  at  least  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  the  sea,  eastward ;  we  had  at  least  two 
thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea,  westward ;  and 
almost  three  thousand  miles,  if  we  left  that  sea,  and  went  on 
west,  to  the  British  and  French  channels;  we  had  full  five 
thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  or  Persian  sea,  south  ;  and  about 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  frozen  sea,  north :  nay,  if  some  people 
may  be  believed,  there  might  be  no  sea  north-east  till  we  came 
round  the  pole,  and  consequently  into  the  north-west,  and  so 
had  a  continent  of  land  into  America,  no  mortal  knows  where ; 
though  I  could  give  some  reasons  why  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
mistake  too. 
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As  we  entered  into  the  Muscovite  dominions,  a  good  while 
before  we  came  to  any  considerable  town,  we  had  nothing  to 
observe  there  but  this  :  first,  that  all  the  rivers  run  to  the  east ; 
as  I  understood  by  the  charts  which  some  of  our  caravans  had 
with  them,  it  was  plain  that  all  those  rivers  ran  into  the  great 
river  Yamour,  or  Gammour.  This  river,  by  the  natural  course 
of  it,  must  run  into  the  east  sea,  or  Chinese  ocean.  The  story 
they  tell  us,  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  choked  up  with 
bulrushes  of  a  monstrous  growth,  viz.,  three  feet  about,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  I 
believe  nothing  of;  but  as  its  navigation  is  of  no  use,  because 
there  is  no  trade  that  way,  the  Tartars,  to  whom  alone  it 
belongs,  dealing  in  nothing  but  cattle ;  so  nobody  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  has  been  curious  enough  either  to  go  down  to  the  mouth 
of  it  in  boats,  or  to  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  it  in  ships ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  this  river,  running  due  east,  in  the  latitude 
of  sixty  degrees,  carries  a  vast  concourse  of  rivers  along  with  it, 
and  finds  an  ocean  to  empty  itself  in  that  latitude :  so  we  are 
sure  of  sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river  there  are  several  con- 
siderable rivers, '  whose  streams  run  as  due  north  as  the 
Yamour  runs  east ;  and  these  are  all  found  to  join  their  waters 
with  the  great  river  Tartarus,  named  so  from  the  northernmost 
nations  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who,  the  Chinese  say,  were  the 
first  Tartars  in  the  world  ;  and  who,  as  our  geographers  allege, 
are  the  Gog  and  Magog  mentioned  in  sacred  story. 

These  rivers  running  all  northward,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
rivers  I  am  yet  to  speak  of,  made  it  evident  that  the  northern 
ocean  bounds  the  land  also  on  that  side ;  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  rational  in  the  least  to  think  that  the  land  can  extend 
itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  side,  or  that  there  is  not  a 
communication  between  the  northern  and  the  eastern  ocean ; 
but  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more ;  it  was  my  observation  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  We  now 
advanced  from  the  river  Arguna  by  easy  and  moderate 
journeys,  and  were  very  visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  has  taken  to  have  cities  and  towns  built  in  as  many 
places  as  are  possible  to  place  them,  where  his  soldiers  keep 
garrison,  something  like  the  stationary  soldiers  placed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of 
which  I  had  read  were  particularly  placed  in  Britain  for  the 
security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  lodging  of  travellers ;  and 
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thus  it  was  here ;  for  wherever  we  came,  though  at  these  towns 
and  stations,  the  garrisons  and  governor  were  Russians  and 
professed  Christianity,  the  people  were  mere  pagans,  sacrificing 
to  idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  all  the  host 
of  heaven ;  and  not  only  so,  but  were,  of  all  the  heathens  and 
pagans  that  ever  I  met  with,  the  most  barbarous,  except  only 
that  they  did  not  eat  man's  flesh,  as  our  savages  of  America  did. 
Some  instances  of  this  we  met  with  in  the  country  between 
Arguna,  where  we  enter  the  Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of 
Tartars  and  Russians  together,  called  Nertzinskay ;  in  which 
space  is  a  continued  desert  or  forest,  which  cost  us  twenty 
days  to  travel  over  it.  In  a  village,  near  the  last  of  those 
places,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  their  way  of  living  ; 
which  is  most  brutish  and  insufferable :  they  had,  I  suppose,  a 
great  sacrifice  that  day ;  for  there  stood  out  upon  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree,  an  idol  made  of  wood,  frightful  as  the  devil ;  at  least 
as  anything  we  can  think  of  to  represent  the  devil  that  can  be 
made.  It  had  an  head  certainly  not  so  much  as  resembling 
any  creature  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  ears  as  big  as  goat*s 
horns,  and  as  high :  eyes  as  big  as  a  crown  piece  ;  and  a  nose 
like  a  crooked  ram's  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cornered, 
Uke  that  of  a  lion,  with  horrible  teeth,  hooked  like  a  parrot's 
under  bill.  It  was  dressed  up  in  the  filthiest  manner  that  you 
can  suppose ;  its  upper  garment  was  of  sheep-skins,  with  the 
wool  outward ;  a  great  Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head,  with  two 
horns  growing  through  it :  it  was  about  eight  feet  high,  yet  had 
no  feet  or  legs,  or  any  other  proportion  of  parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of  the  village  ;  and 
when  I  came  near  to  it,  there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen 
creatures,  whether  men  or  women  I  could  not  tell,  for  they 
make  no  distinction  by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or  head ; 
these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground,  round  this  formidable  block  of 
shapeless  wood.  I  saw  no  motion  among  them  any  more  than 
if  they  had  been  logs  of  wood  like  their  idol ;  at  first  I  reaUy 
thought  they  had  been  so ;  but  when  I  came  a  little  nearer, 
they  started  up  upon  their  feet ;  and  raised  an  howling  cry,  as 
if  it  had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and  walked 
away  as  if  they  were  displeased  at  our  disturbing  them.  A 
little  way  off  from  this  monster,  and  at  the  door  of  a  tent  or 
^ut,  made  all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins,  dried,  stood  three 
utchers.  I  thought  they  were  such ;  for  when  I  came  nearer 
►  them,  I  found  they  had  long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in 
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the  middle  of  the  tent  appeared  three  sheep  killed,  and  one 
young  bullock,  or  steer.  These,  it  seems,  were  sacrifices  to 
that  senseless  log  of  an  idol;  and  these  three  men  priests 
belonging  to  it ;  and  the  seventeen  prostrated  wretches  were 
the  people  who  brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
prayers  to  that  stock. 

I  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stupidity,*  and  this 
brutish  worship  of  a  hobgoblin,  than  ever  I  was  at  any  thing 
in  my  life :  to  see  God's  most  glorious  and  best  creature,  to 
whom  he  had  granted  so  many  advantages,  even  by  creation, 
above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested  with  a  reason- 
able soul,  and  that  soul  adorned  with  faculties  and  capacities 
adapted  both  to  honour  his  Maker,  and  be  honoured  by  him  ;  I 
say,  to  see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a  degree  so  more  than  stupid 
as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful  nothing,  a  mere  imaginary 
object  dressed  up  by  themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  them- 
selves by  their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts  and 
rags;  and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of  mere  ignorance,  wrought 
up  into  hellish  devotion  by  the  devil  himself ;  who,  envying  his 
Maker  the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures,  had  deluded 
them  into  such  gross,  surfeiting,  sordid,  and  brutish  things,  as 
one  would  think  should  shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and  reflection  of 
thoughts  ?  Thus  it  was,  and  I  saw  it  before  my  eyes ;  and 
there  was  no  room  to  wonder  at  it,  or  think  it  impossible.  AH 
my  admiration  turned  to  rage  ;  and  I  rode  up  to  the  image  or 
monster,  call  it  what  you  will,  and  with  my  sword  cut  the 
bonnet  that  was  on  its  head  in  two  in  the  middle,  so  that  it 
hung  down  by  one  of  the  horns ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  was 
with  me,  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered  it,  and  pulled 
at  it,  when,  behold,  a  most  hideous  outcry  and  howling  ran 
through  the  village,  and  two  or  three  hundred  people  came 
about  my  ears,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  scour  for  it ;  for  we  saw 
some  had  bows  and  arrows ;  but  I  resolved  from  that  moment 
to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  town,  which  was 
about  four  miles  off,  in  order  to  provide  some  horses,  which 
they  wanted,  several  of  the  horses  having  been  lamed  and 
jaded  with  the  badness  of  the  way,  and  our  long  march  over 
the  last  desert ;  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  put  my  design 
in  execution.  I  communicated  my  project  to  the  Scots  mer- 
chant of  Moscow,  of  whose  courage  I  had  a  sufficient  testimony, 
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as  above.  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with  what  indigna- 
tion I  had  since  thought,  that  human  nature  could  be  so 
degenerate.  I  told  him,  I  was  resolved,  if  I  could  get  but  four 
or  live  men  well  armed  to  go  with  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that 
vile  abominable  idol ;  to  let  them  see  that  it  had  no  power  to 
help  itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  an  object  of  worship, 
or  to  be  prayed  to,  much  less  help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 

He  laughed  at  me :  said  he,  *  Your  zeal  may  be  good ;  but 
what  do  you  propose  to  yourself  by  it  ?'  '  Propose !'  said  I ; 
*to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  which  is  insulted  by  this 
devil-worship.*  *But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour  of 
God?*  said  he,  *  while  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you  "could  speak  to  theni  too,  and 
tell  them  so ;  and  then  they  will  fight  you  too,  I  will  assure 
you ;  for  they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  es|>ecially  in 
defence  of  their  idolatry.'  *  Can  we  not,'  said  I,  '  do  it  in  the 
night,  and  then  leave  them  the  reasons,  in  writing,  in  their  own 
language?'  'Writing!'  said  he,  'why,  there  is  not,  in  five 
nations  of  them,  one  man  that  knows  an5rthing  of  a  letter,  or 
how  to  read  a  word  in  any  language,  or  in  their  own.' 
'  Wretched  ignorance  !'  said  I  to  him  ;  '  however,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  do  it ;  perhaps  nature  may  draw  inferences  fi*oni  it  to 
them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  they  are  to  worship  such  hor- 
rid things.'  '  Look  you.  Sir,'  said  he,  '  if  your  zeal  prompts  you 
to  it  so  warmly,  you  must  do  it ;  but  in  the  next  place,  I  would 
have  you  consider  these  wild  nations  of  people  are  subjected  by 
force  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions  ;  and  if  you  do  this, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  will  come  by  thousands  to  the  governor 
of  Nertzinskay,  and  complain,  and  demand  satisfaction,  and  if 
he  cannot  give  them  satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they 
revolt ;  and  it  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  in 
the  country.' 

This,  I  confess,  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  for  a  while ; 
but  I  harped  upon  the  same  string  still ;  and  all  that  day  I  was 
uneasy  to  put  my  project  in  execution.  Towards  the  evening, 
the  Scots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  our  walk  about  the 
town,  and  desired  to  speak  with  me.  'I  believe,' said  he,  'I 
have  put  you  off  your  good  design ;  I  have  been  a  little  con- 
cerned about  it  since;  for  I  abhor  the  idol  and  idolatry  as  much 
as  you  can  do.'  '  Truly,'  said  I,  'you  have  put  it  off  a  little  as 
to  the  execution  of  it,  but  you  have  not  put  it  all  out  of  my 
thoughts ;  and^  I  believe,  I  sh^U  dp  it  stiU  before  I  quit  this 
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place,  though  I  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfac- 
tion.' *  No,  no,'  said  he  ;  *  God  forbid  they  should  deliver  you 
up  to  such  a  crew  of  monsters  !  they  shall  not  do  that  neither ; 
that  would  be  murdering  you  indeed.'  *  Why,'  said  I,  *  how 
would  they  use  me  ?'  *  Use  you !'  said  he  ;  *  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  served  a  poor  Russian,  who  affronted  them  in  their  wor- 
ship just  as  you  did,  and  whom  they  took  prisoner,  after  they 
had  lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  could  not  run  away ; 
they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark  naked,  and  set  him  upon 
the  top  of  the  idol  monster,  and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot 
as  many  arrows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his  whole  body ; 
and  then  they  burnt  him  and  all  the  arrows  sticking  in  him,  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.'  '  And  was  this  the  same  idol  ?'  said  I. 
'  Yes,'  said  he,  *  the  very  same.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  will  tell  you 
a  story.'  So  I  related  the  story  of  our  men  at  Madagascar,  and 
how  they  burnt  and  sacked  the  village  there,  and  killed  man, 
woman,  and  child,  for  their  murdering  one  of  our  men,  just  as 
it  is  related  before ;  and  when  I  had  done,  I  added,  '  that  I 
thought  we  ought  to  do  so  to  this  village.' 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story ;  but  when  I  talked 
of  doing  so  to  that  village,  said  he,  *  You  mistake  very  much  ; 
it  was  not  this  village,  it  was  almost  an  hundred  miles  from 
this  place  ;  but  it  was  the  same  idol,  for  they  carry  him  about 
in  procession  all  over  the  country.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  *  then  that 
idol  ought  to  be  punished  for  it ;  and  it  shall,'  said  I,  *  if  I  live 
this  night  out.' 

In  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the  design,  and  told 
me,  I  should  not  go  alone,  but  he  would  go  with  me ;  but  he 
would  go  first,  and  bring  a  stout  fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen, 
to  go  also  with  us  ;  '  and  one,'  said  he,  '  as  famous  for  his  zeal 
as  you  can  desire  anyone  to  be  against  such  devilish  things  as 
these.'  In  a  word,  he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman, 
whom  he  called  Captain  Richardson ;  and  I  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  also  of  what  I  intended  r  and 
he  told  me  readily,  he  would  go  with  me,  if  it  cost  him  his  life. 
So  we  agreed  to  go,  only  we  three.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  it 
to  my  partner ;  but  he  declined  it.  He  said,  he  was  ready  to 
assist  me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all  occasions,  for  my  defence ; 
but  that  this  was  an  adventure  quite  out  of  his  way  :  so,  I  say, 
we  resolved  upon  our  work,  only  we  three,  and  my  man-servant, 
and  to  put  it  in  execution  that  night  about  midnight,  with  all 
the  secrecy  imaginable. 
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However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were  willing  to  delay  it 
till  the  next  night,  because  the  caravan  being  to  set  forward  in 
the  morning,  we  supposed  the  governor  could  not  pretend  to 
gi\*e  them  any  satisfiaction  upon  us  when  we  were  out  of  his 
power. — The  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in  his  resolution  to 
enterprise  it  as  bold  in  executing,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe 
or  gown  of  sheep-skins,  and  a  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
and  had  provided  the  same  for  himself  and  his  countryman, 
that  the  people,  if  they  saw  us,  should  not  be  able  to  determine 
who  we  were* 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  up  some  combustible 
matter  with  aqua-vitse,  gunpowder,  and  such  other  materials  as 
we  could  get ;  and,  having  a  good  quantity  of  tar  in  a  little  pot, 
about  an  hour  after  night  we  set  out  upon  our  expedition. 

We  came  to  the  plaee  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
found  that  the  people  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  danger 
attending  their  idol ;  the  night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave 
us  light  enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  just  in  the  same  pos- 
ture and  place  that  it  did  before.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
all  at  their  rest ;  only,  that  in  the  great  hut,  or  tent  as  we 
called  it,  where  we  saw  the  three  priests,  whom  we  mistook  for 
butchers,  we  saw  a  light,  and  going  up  close  to  the  door,  we 
heard  people  talking,  as  if  there  were  live  or  six  of  them ;  we 
concluded,  therefore,  that  if  we  set  wild-fire  to  the  idol,  these 
men  would  come  out  immediately,  and  run  up  to  the  place  to 
rescue  it  from  the  destruction  that  we  intended  for  it ;  and 
what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not.  Once  we  thought  of 
carrying  it  away,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  a  distance ;  but  when 
we  came  to  handle  it,  w^e  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage ;  so 
we  were  at  a  loss  again.  The  second  Scotsman  was  for  setting 
fire  to  the  tent  or  hut,  and  knocking  the  creatures  that  were 
there  on  the  head,  when  they  came  out ;  but  I  could  not  join 
with  that ;  I  was  against  killing  them  if  it  was  possible  to  be 
avoided.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  Scots  merchant,  '  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do ;  we  will  try  to  make  them  prisoners,  tie 
their  hands,  and  make  them  stand  and  see  their  idol  destroyed.* 

As  it  happened,  we  had  twine  or  packthread  enough  about 
us,  which  we  used  to  tie  our  fireworks  together  with  ;  so  we 
resolved  to  attack  these  people  first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as 
we  could.  The  first  thing  we  did,  we  knocked  at  the  door, 
when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  it,  we  immediately  seized 

^on  him,  stopped  his  mouth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him, 
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and  led  him  to  the  idol,  where  we  gagged  him  that  he  might 
not  make  a  noise ;  tied  his  feet  also  together,  and  left  him  on 
the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expecting  that  another 
Avould  come  out  to  see  what  the  matter  was  ;  but  we  waited  so 
long  till  the  third  man  came  back  to  us ;  and  then,  nobody 
coming  out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately  out 
came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in  the  same  manner, 
but  were  obliged  to  go  all  with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by 
the  idol  some  distance  from  one  another ;  when,  going  back, 
we  found  two  more  were  come  out  to  the  door,  and  a  third 
stood  behind  them  within  the  door.  We  seized  the  two,  and 
immediately  tied  them:  when  the  third  stepping  back,  and 
crying  out,  my  Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking 
out  a  composition  we  had  made,  that  would  only  smoke  and 
stink,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  threw  it  in  among  them :  by  that 
time  the  other  Scotsman  and  my  man  taking  charge  of  the  two 
men  ^already  bound,  and  tied  together  also  by  the  arm,  led 
them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left  them  there,  to  see  if  their  idol 
would  relieve  them,  making  haste  back  to  us. 

When  the  fuze  we  had  thrown  in  had  filled  the  hut  with  so 
much  smoke  that  they  were  almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw 
in  a  small  leather  bag  of  another  kind,  which  flamed  like  a 
candle,  and,  following  it  in,  we  found  there  were  but  four 
people  left,  who,  it  seems,  were  two  men  and  two  women,  and, 
as  we  supposed,  had  been  about  some  of  their  diabolic  sacri- 
fices. They  appeared,  in  short,  frighted  to  death,  at  least  so 
as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to  speak  neither, 
for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we  had  the  others, 
and  all  without  any  noise.  I  should  have  said,  we  brought 
them  out  of  the  house,  or  hut,  first ;  for,  indeed,  we  were  not 
able  to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than  they  were.  When  we 
had  done  this,  we  carried  them  all  together  to  the  idol :  when 
we  came  there,  we  fell  to  work  with  him  :  and  first  we  daubed 
him  all  over,  and  his  robes  also,  with  tar,  and  such  other  stuff 
as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mixed  with  brimstone :  then  we 
stopped  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  mouth  full  of  gunpowder ;  then 
we  wrapped  up  a  great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet :  and 
then  sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  had  brought  with  us  upon 
him,  we  looked  about  to  see  if  we  could  find  anything  else  to 
help  burn  him ;  when  my  Scotsman  remembered,  that  by  the 
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tent,  or  hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  of  dry 
forage,  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remember ;  away  he 
and  the  other  Scotsman  ran,  and  fetched  their  arms  fall  of  Uiat. 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought 
them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  ungagged  their  mouths,  and 
made  them  stand  up,  and  set  them  just  before  their  monstrous 
idol,  and  then  set  hre  to  the  whole. 

We  stayed  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  till  the 
powder  in  the  eyes,  and  mouth,  and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up, 
and,  as  we  could  perceive,  had  split  and  deformed  the  shape  of 
it ;  and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burnt  into  a  mere  block  or 
log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  the  dry  forage  to  it,  we  found  it 
would  be  soon  quite  consumed  :  so  we  began  to  think  of  going 
away  :  but  the  Scotsman  said,  *  No,  we  must  not  go ;  for  these 
poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw  themselves  into  the  fire, 
and  burn  themselves  with  the  idol.  So  we  resolved  to  stay  till 
the  forage  was  burnt  down  too,  and  then  we  came  away  and 
left  them. 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow  travellers, 
exceeding  busy  in  getting  ready  for  our  journey  ;  nor  could  any 
man  suggest  that  we  had  been  anywhere  but  in  our  beds,  as 
travellers  might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
fatigues  of  that  day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so  ;  for  the  next  day  came  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  country  people,  not  only  of  this  village,  but  of  an 
hundred  more,  for  aught  I  know,  to  the  town-gates  ;  and,  in  a 
most  outrageous  manner,  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Russian 
governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests,  and  burning  their  great 
Cham-Chi-Thaungu ;  such  an  ha^d  name  they  gave  the  mon- 
strous creature  they  worshipped :  the  people  of  Nertzinskay 
were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ;  for  they  said,  the  Tartars 
were  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and  that  in  a  few  days  more 
they  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  stronger. 

The  Russian  governor  sent  out  messengers  to  appease  them, 
and  gave  them  all  the  good  words  imaginable.'  He  assured 
them  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  there  had  not  a  soul  of 
his  garrison  been  abroad ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  anybody 
there ;  and  if  they  would  let  him  know  who  it  was,  they  should 
be  exemplarily  punished.  They  returned  haughtily  :  '  That  all 
the  country  reverenced  the  great  Cham-Chi-Thaungu,  who 
dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have  dared  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  his  image,  but  some  Christian  miscreant;    so  they 
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called  them,  it  seems ;  and  they  therefore  denounced  war 
against  him,  and  all  the  Russians ;  who,*  they  said,  *  were 
miscreants  and  Christians.' 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  unwilling  to  make  a  breach, 
or  to  have  any  cause  of  war  alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the 
Czar  having  straightly  charged  him  to  treat  the  conquered 
country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them  still  all  the 
good  words  he  could ;  at  last  he  told  them,  there  was  a  caravan 
gone  towards  Russia  that  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  some  of 
them  who  had  done  them  this  injury ;  and  that,  if  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after  them,  to  inquire  into 
it.  This  seemed  to  appease  them  a  little  ;  and  accordingly  the 
governor  sent  after  us,  and  gave  us  a  particular  account  how 
the  thing  was ;  intimating  withal,  that  if  any  in  our  caravan 
had  done  it,  they  should  make  their  escape ;  but  that,  whether 
they  had  done  it  or  no,  we  should  make  all  the  haste  forward 
that  was  possible ;  and  that  in  the  meantime,  he  would  keep 
them  in  play  as  long  as  he  could. 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  governor.  However,  when  it 
came  to  the  caravan,  there  was  nobody  knew  anything  of  the 
matter ;  and,  as  for  us  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all 
suspected :  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the  question  ;  however, 
the  captain  of  the  caravan,  for  the  time,  took  the  hint  that  the 
governor  gave  us,  and  we  marched  or  travelled  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  any  considerable  stop,  and  then  we  lay  at  a 
village  called  Plothus ;  nor  did  we  make  any  long  stop  here,  but 
hastened  on  towards  Jarawena,  another  of  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy's colonies,  and  where  we  expected  we  should  be  safe  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  we  began,  for  two  or  three  days' 
march,  to  enter  upon  a  vast  nameless  desert,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  in  its  place  ;  and  which,  if  we  had  now  been  upon,  it 
is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  destroyed.  It  was  the 
second  days*  march  from  .Plothus,  that  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
behind  us  at  a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be 
sensible  we  were  pursued  ;  we  had  entered  the  desert,  and  had 
passed  by  a  great  lake,  called  Schanks  Osier,  when  we  perceived 
a  very  great  body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.  We  observed  they  went  away 
west,  as  we  did ;  but  had  supposed  we  should  have  taken  that 
side  of  the  lake,  whereas  we  very  happily  took  the  south  side  ; 
and  in  two  days  more  we  saw  them  not,  for  they,  believing  we 
were  still  before  them,  pushed  on,  till  they  came  to  the  river 
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Udda.    This  is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  further  north; 
but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and  fordable. 

The  third  day  they  either  found  their  mistake,  or  had  intelli- 
gence of  us,  and  came  pouring  in  upon  us,  towards  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  We  had,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  just  pitched 
upon  a  place  for  our  camp,  which  was  very  convenient  for  the 
night ;  for  as  we  were  upon  a  desert,  though  but  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  that  was  above  five  hundred  miles  over,  we  had 
no  towns  to  lodge  at,  and,  indeed,  expected  none  but  the  cit) 

iarawena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days  march  to ;  the  desert, 
owever,  had  some  few  woods  in  it  on  this  side,  and  little  rivers, 
which  ran  all  into  the  great  river  Udda.  It  was  in  a  narrow 
strait  between  two  small,  but  very  thick  woods,  that  we  pitched 
our  little  camp  for  that  night,  expecting  to  be  attacked  in  the 
night. 

Nobody  knew  but  ourselves  what  we  were  pursued  for;  but 
as  it  was  usual  for  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  in 
that  desert,  so  the  caravans  always  fortify  themselves  even' 
night  against  them,  as  against  armies  of  robbers ;  and  it  was 
therefore  no  new  thing  to  be  pursued. 

But  we  had  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our  travels,  a  most 
advantageous  camp ;  for  we  lay  between  two  woods,  with  a 
little  rivulet  running  just  before  our  front ;  so  that  we  could  not 
be  surrounded  or  attacked  any  way,  but  in  our  front  or  rear:  we 
took  care  also  to  make  our  front  as  strong  as  we  could,  hv 
placing  our  packs  with  our  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our  rear. 

In  this  posture  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  but  the  enemy 
was  upon  us  before  we  had  finished  our  situation  :  they  did  not 
come  on  us  like  thieves,  as  we  expected,  but  sent  three  messen- 
gers to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to  be  delivered  to  them,  that  had 
abused  their  priests,  and  burnt  their  god  Cham-Chi-Thaun^. 
that  they  might  burn  them  with  fire ;  and,  upon  this,  they  said 
they  would  go  away,  and  do  us  no  further  harm,  otherwise  they 
would  bum  us  all  with  fire.  Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this 
message,  and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to  see  who  looked 
with  most  guilt  in  their  faces,  but,  nobody  was  the  word,  nobody 
did  .t.  The  leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well  assured 
it  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp  ;  that  we  were  peaceaW^ 
merchants,  travelling  on  our  business ;  that  we  had  done  no 
harm  to  them,  or  to  anyone  else  ;  and  therefore  they  must  look 
further  for  their  enemies,  who  had  injured  them,  for  we  were 
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not  the  people  ;  so  desired  them  not  to  disturb  us  ;  for  if  they 
did,  we  should  defend  ourselves. 

They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  for  an  answer, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  them  came  down  in  the  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  to  our  camp ;  but,  seeing  us  in  such  an  advantageous 
situation,  they  durst  come  no  further  than  the  brook  in  our 
front,  where  they  stood,  and  shewed  us  such  a  number,  as 
indeed  terrified  us  very  [much ;  for  those  that  spoke  least  of 
them,  spoke  of  ten  thousand.  Here  they  stood,  and  looked  at 
us  a  while,  and  then  setting  up  a  great  howl,  they  let  fly  a  crowd 
of  arrows  among  us ;  but  we  were  well  enough  fortified  for  that, 
for  we  were  sheltered  under  our  baggage ;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  one  man  of  us  was  hurt. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  saw  them  move  a  little  to  our  right, 
and  expected  them  on  the  rear,  when  a  cunning  fellow,  a 
Cossack,  as  they  call  them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Muscovites,  calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  said  to  him,  *  I 
will  send  all  these  people  away  to  Sibeilka.'  This  was  a  city 
four  or  five  days'  journey,  at  least,  to  the  south,  and  rather 
behind  us.  So  he  takes  his  bow  and  arrows,  and,  getting  on 
horseback,  he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directly,  as  it  were, 
back  to  Nertzinskay  ;  after  this  he  takes  a  great  circuit  about, 
and  comes  to  the  army  of  the  Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
express  to  tell  them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burnt 
their  Cham-Chi-Thaungu  were  gone  to  Sibeilka,  with  a  caravan 
of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them ;  that  is  to  say.  Christians ; 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  burn  the  god  Seal  Isarg,  belong- 
ing to  the  Tongueses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  perfectly  spoke  their 
language,  he  counterfeited  so  well,  that  they  all  took  it  from 
him,  and  away  they  drove,  in  a  most  violent  hurry,  to  Sibeilka, 
which,  it  seems,  was  five  days*  journey  to  the  south ;  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  they  were  entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  we 
never  heard  any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they 
went  to  that  other  place  called  Sibeilka,  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jarawena,  where  there 
was  a  garrison  of  Muscovites ;  and  there  we  rested  five  days, 
the  caravan  being  exceedingly  fatigued  with  the  last  day's  march, 
and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night. 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert,  which  held  us  three- 
and-twenty  days'  march.  We  furnished  ourselves  with  some 
tents  here,  for  the  better  accommodating  ourselves  in  the  night ; 
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and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen  carriages,  or 
waggons,  of  the  country,  for  carrying  our  water  and  provisions ; 
and  these  carriages  were  our  defence  every  night  round  our  little 
camp ;  so  that  had  the  Tartars  appeared,  unless  they  had  been 
very  numerous  indeed,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again  after  this  long 
journey ;  for  in  this  desert  we  saw  neither  house  nor  tree,  or 
scarce  a  bush  ;  we  saw,  indeed,  abundance  of  the  sable-hunters, 
as  they  called  them.  These  are  all  Tartars  of  the  Mogul 
Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part ;  and  they  frequently 
attack  small  caravans ;  but  we  saw  no  numbers  of  them  to- 
gether. I  was  curious  to  see  the  sable-skins  they  catched ; 
but  I  could  never  speak  with  any  of  them ;  for  they  durst  not 
come  near  us ;  neither  durst  we  straggle  from  our  company  to 
go  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into  a  country 
pretty  well  inhabited  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  found  towns  and  castles 
settled  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  with  garrisons  of  stationary 
soldiers  to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country  against 
the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make  it  very  dangerous  tra- 
velling, and  his  czarish  majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for 
the  well  guarding  the  caravans  and  merchants,  that  if  there  are 
any  Tartars  heard  of  in  the  country,  detachments  of  the  garri- 
son are  always  sent  to  see  travellers  safe  from  station  to 
station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  visit  to,  by  means  of  the  Scots  merchant,  who 
was  acquainted  with  him,  offered  us  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  if  we 
thought  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next  station. 

I  thought  long  before  this,  that  as  we  came  nearer  to  Europe, 
we  should  find  the  country  better  peopled,  and  the  people  more 
civilized ;  but  I  found  myself  mistaken  in  both,  for  we  had  yet 
the  nation  of  the  Tongueses  to  pass  through ;  where  we  saw  the 
same  tokens  of  paganism  and  barbarity,  or  worse,  than  before ; 
only  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites,  and  entirely 
reduced,  they  were  not  so  dangerous ;  but  for  the  rudeness  of 
manners,  idolatry,  and  polytheism,  no  people  in  the  world  ever 
went  beyond  them.  They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  beasts,  and 
their  houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You  know  not  a  man  from 
a  woman,  neither  by  the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances,  nor 
*heir  clothes ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
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with  snow,  they  live  under  ground,  in  houses  like  vaults,  which 
have  cavities  or  caves  going  from  one  to  another. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Cham-Chi-Thaunga  for  a  whole 
village,  or  country,  these  had  idols  in  every  hut,  and  every  cave ; 
besides,  they  worship  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  water,  the  snow ; 
and,  in  a  word,  everything  that  they  do  not  understand,  and 
they  understand  but  very  little ;  so  that  almost  every  element, 
every  uncommon  thing,  sets  them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than  countries,  any 
further  than  my  own  story  comes  to  be  concerned  in  them.  I 
met  with  nothing  peculiar  to  myself  in  all  this  country,  which,  I 
reckon,  was,  from  the  desert  which  I  spoke  of  last,  at  least  four 
hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being  another  desert,  and  took  us  up 
twelve  days'  severe  travelling,  without  house,  tree,  or  bush  ;  but 
were  obliged  again  to  carry  our  own  provisions,  as  well  water  as 
bread.  After  we  were  out  of  this  desert,  and  had  travelled  two 
days,  we  came  to  Janezay,  a  Muscovite  city  or  station,  on  the 
great  river  Janezay.  This  river,  they  told  us,  parted  Europe 
from  Asia,  though  our  map-makers,  as  I  am  told,  do  not  agree 
to  it;  however,  it  is  certainly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
ancient  Siberia,  which  now  makes  a  province  only  of  the  vast 
Muscovite  empire,  but  is  itself  equal  in  bigness  to  the  whole 
empire  of  Germany. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and  paganism  still  pre- 
vailed, except  in  the  Muscovite  garrisons.  All  the  country 
between  the  river  Oby,  and  the  river  Janezay,  is  as  entirely 
pagan,  and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest  of  the 
Tartars ;  nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I  know,  in  Asia  or 
America.  I  also  found,  which  I  observed  to  the  Muscovite 
governors,  whom  I  had  opportunity  to  converse  with,  that  the 
pagans  are  not  much  the  wiser,  or  the  nearer  Christianity,  for 
being  under  the  Muscovite  government ;  which  they  acknow- 
ledged was  true  enough,  but,  they  said,  it  was  none  of  their 
business ;  that  if  the  Czar  expected  to  convert  his  Siberian,  or 
Tonguese,  or  Tartar  subjects,  it  should  be  done  by  sending 
clergymen  among  them,  not  soldiers ;  and  they  added,  with 
more  sincerity  than  I  expected,  that  they  found  it  was  not  so 
much  the  concern  of  their  monarch  to  make  the  people  Chris- 
tians, as  it  was  to  make  them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby,  we  crossed  a  wild  un- 
cultivated country ;  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  barbarous  soil :  it  is 
only  barren  of  people,  and  wants  good  management ;  otherwise 
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it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  agreeable  country. 
What  inhabitants  we  found  in  it  are  all  pagans,  except  such  as 
are  sent  among  them  from  Russia ;  for  this  is  the  country,  1 
mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby,  whither  the  Muscovite 
criminals,  that  are  not  put  to  death,  are  banished,  and  from 
whence  it  is  next  to  impossible  they  should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particular  affairs,  till  I 
same  to  Tobolski,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  where  I  continued 
come  time  on  the  following  occasion : 

We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  on  our  journey,  and 
winter  began  to  come  on  apace ;  whereupon  my  partner  and  I 
called  a  council  about  our  particular  affairs,  in  which  we  found 
it  proper,  considering  that  we  were  bound  for  England,  and  not 
for  Moscow,  to  consider  how  to  dispose  of  ourselves.  They 
told  us  of  sledges  and  rein-deer  to  carry  us  over  the  snow  in 
the  winter-time;  and,  indeed,  they  have  such  things,  as  it 
would  be  incredible  to  relate  the  particulars  of,  by  which  means 
the  Russians  travel  more  in  the  winter  than  they  can  in 
summer ;  because  in  these  sledges  they  are  able  to  run  night 
and  day :  the  snow  being  frozen,  is  one  universal  covering  to 
nature,  by  which  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  are 
all  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  stone ;  and  they  run  upon  the  surEsice, 
without  any  regard  to  what  is  underneath. 

But  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter  journey  of  this 
kind ;  I  was  bound  to  England,  not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route 
lay  two  ways :  either  I  must  go  on  as  the  caravan  went,  till  I 
came  to  Jarislaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Narva  and  the  gnlph 
of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sea  or  land  to  Dantzic,  where  I 
might  possibly  sell  my  China  cargo  to  good  advantage;  or  I 
must  leave  the  caravan  at  a  Uttle  town  on  the  Dwina,  from 
whence  I  had  but  six  days  by  water  to  Arch-Angel,  and  frt>m 
thence  might  be  sure  of  shipping,  either  to  England,  Holland, 
or  Hamburg. 

Now  to  go  any  of  these  journeys  in  the  winter  would  have 
been  preposterous;  for  as  to  Dantzic,  the  Baltic  would  be 
frozen  up,  and  I  could  not  get  passage ;  and  to  go  by  land  in 
those  countries,  was  far  less  safe  than  among  the  Mogul 
Tartars ;  likewise  to  Arch- Angel,  in  October  all  the  ships  would 
be  gone  from  thence ;  and  even  the  merchants,  who  dwell  there 
in  summer,  retire  south  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ships  are  gone  ;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  extremity  of 
cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  must  lie 
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there  in  an  empty  town  all  the  winter :  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  thought  it  much  my  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  and  to 
make  provision  to  winter  where  I  was,  viz.,  at  Tobolski,  in 
Siberia,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  where  I  was  sure  of 
three  things  to  wear  out  a  cold  winter  with,  viz.,  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, such  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  house,  with  fuel 
enough,  and  excellent  company ;  of  all  which  I  shall  give  a  full 
account  in  its  place. 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  from  my  beloved  island, 
where  I  never  felt  cold,  except  when  I  had  my  ague ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  much  to  do  to  bear  my  clothes  on  my  back,  and 
never  made  any  lire  but  without  doors,  and  for  my  necessity,  in 
dressing  my  food,  etc.  Now  I  made  me  three  good  vests,  with 
large  robes  or  gowns  over  them,  to  hang  down  to  the  feet,  and 
button  close  to  the  wrists,  and  all  these  lined  with  furs,  to  make 
them  sufficiently  warm. 

As  to  a  warm  house,  I  must  confess,  I  greatly  dislike  our  way 
in  England,  of  making  fires  in  every  room  inthe  house,  in  open 
chimneys,  which,  when  the  fire  was  out,  always  kept  the  air  in 
the  room  cold  as  the  climate.  But  taking  an  apartment  in  a 
good  house  in  the  town,  I  ordered  a  chimney  to  be  built  like  a 
furnace,  in  the  centre  of  six  several  rooms,  like  a  stove ;  the 
funnel  to  carry  the  smoke  went  up  one  way,  the  door  to  come 
at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  all  the  rooms  were  kept  equally 
warm,  but  no  fire  seen;  like  as  they  heat  the  bagnios  in 
England. 

By  this  means  we  had  always  the  same  climate  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  an  equal  heat  was  preserved ;  and  how  cold  soever 
it  was  without,  it  was  always  warm  within ;  and  yet  we  saw  no 
fire,  nor  were  ever  incommoded  with  any  smoke. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  meet  with  good  company  here,  in  a  country  so  barbarous  as 
that  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  near  the  frozen 
ocean,  and  within  but  a  very  few  degrees  of  Nova  Zembla. 

But  this  being  the  country  where  the  state  criminals  of 
Muscovy,  as  I  observed  before,  are  all  banished,  this  city  was 
full  of  noblemen,  princes,  gentlemen,  colonels,  and,  in  short,  all 
degrees  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  soldiery,  and  courtiers  of 
Muscovy.  Here  was  the  famous  Prince  Galilf ken,  or  Galoffken, 
and  his  son;  the  old  general  Robostisky,  and  several  other 
persons  of  note,  and  some  ladies.  •  . 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchants,  whom,  nevertheless,  I 
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parted  with  here,  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  several  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  of  the  first  rank;  and  from  these, 
in  the  long  winter  nights,  in  which  I  stayed  here,  I  received 
several  agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking  one  night  with  a  certain 
prince,  one  of  the  banished  ministers  of  state  belonging  to  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  that  my  talk  of  my  particular  case  began. 
He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of  fine  things,  of  the  great- 
ness, the  magnificence,  and  dominions,  and  the  absolute  pyower 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Russians,  I  interrupted  him,  and  told 
him,  I  was  a  greater  and  more  powerful  prince  than  ever  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  was,  though  my  dominions  were  not  so  laige, 
or  my  people  so  many.  The  Russian  grandee  looked  a  li&e 
surprised,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  me,  began  to  wonder 
what  I  meant. 

I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had  explained 
myself.  First,  I  told  him,  I  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  my  subjects.  That  notwithstanding  my 
absolute  power,  I  had  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my  govern- 
ment or  to  my  person,  in  all  my  dominions.  He  shook  his 
head  at  that,  and  said.  There,  indeed,  I  outdid  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  I  told  him,  that  all  the  lands  in  my  kingdom  were 
my  own,  and  all  my  subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants,  but 
tenants  at  will ;  that  they  would  all  .fight  for  me  to  the  last 
drop :  and  that  never  tyrKnU  for  such  I  acknowledged  myself  to 
be,  was  ever  so  universally  beloved,  and  yet  so  horribly  feared, 
by  his  subjects. 

After  amusing  them  with  these  riddles  in  government  for  a 
while,  I  opened  the  case,  and  told  them  the  story  at  large  of  my 
living  in  the  island,  and  how  I  managed  both  myself  and  the 
people  there  that  were  under  me,  just  as  I  have  since  minuted 
It  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken  with  the  story,  and 
especially  the  prince,  who  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true 
greatness  of  life  was  to  be  master  of  ourselves ;  that  he  would  not 
have  changed  such  a  state  of  life  as  mine  to  have  been  Czar  of 
Muscovy ;  and  that  he  found  more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he 
seemed  to  be  banished  to  there,  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  his  master  the  Czar ; 
that  the  height  of  human  wisdom  was  to  bring  our  tempers  down 
to  our  circumstances,  and  to  make  a  calm  within,  under  the 
weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without.  'When  he  came  thither,*  he 
laid,  •  he  used  to  tear  his  hair  from  his  head,  and  the  clothes  from 
is  back,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  Uttle  time  and  con- 
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sideration  had  made  him  look  into  himself,  as  well  as  round  him- 
self, to  things  without ;  that  he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was 
but  once  brought  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  universal  life,  and  how 
little  this  world  was  concerned  in  its  true  felicity,  was  perfectly 
capable  of  making  a  feUcity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying  to  itself, 
and  suitable  to  its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with  but  very 
little  assistance  from  the  world ;  that  air  to  breathe  in,  food  to 
sustain  life,  clothes  for  warmth,  and  liberty  for  exercise,  in 
order  to  health,  completed,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  the  world 
could  do  for  us ;  and  though  the  greatness,  the  authority,  the 
riches,  and  the  pleasures,  which  some  enjoyed  in  the  world, 
and  which  he  had  enjoyed  his  share  of,  had  much  in  them  that 
was  agreeable  to  us,  yet  he  observed,  that  all  those  things 
chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  affections  ;  such  as  our 
ambition,  our  particular  pride,  our  avarice,  our  vanity,  and  our 
sensuality ;  all  which  were,  indeed,  the  mere  product  of  the 
worst  part  of  man,  were  in  themselves  crimes,  and  had  in  them 
the  seeds  of  all  manner  of  crimes ;  but  neither  were  related 
to  or  concerned  with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us . 
wise  men,  or  of  those  graces  which  distinguished  us  as  Chris- 
tians :  that  being  now  deprived  of  all  the  fancied  felicity,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  those  vices,'  he  said,  '  he 
was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  them,  where  he 
found  all  manner  of  deformity ;  and  was  now  convinced,  that 
virtue  only  makes  a  man  truly  wise,  rich,  and  great,  and  pre- 
serves him  in  the  way  to  a  superior  happiness  in  a  future  state ; 
and  in  this,'  he  said,  *  they  were  more  happy  in  their  banish- 
ment, than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  had  the  full  possession 
of  all  the  wealth  and  power  that  they  (the  banished)  had  left  , 
behind  them. 

*  Nor,  sir,'  said  he,  *  do  I  bring  my  mind  to  this  politically, 
by  the  necessity  of  my  circumstances,  which  some  call  miser- 
able ;  but,  if  I  know  anything  of  myself,  I  would  not  go  back, 
no,  not  though  my  master,  the  Czar,  should  call  me,  and  offier  to 
reinstate  me  in  all  my  former  grandeur ;  I  say,  I  would  no  more 
go  back  to  it,  than  I  believe  my  soul,  when  it  shall  be  deUvered 
from  this  prison  of  the  body,  and  has  had  a  taste  of  the  glorious 
state  beyond  life,  would  come  back  to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and 
blood  it  is  now  inclosed  in,  and  leave  heaven  to  deal  in  the  dirt 
and  grime  of  human  affairs.' 

He  spake  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  his  temper,  so  much 
earnestness  and  motion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  apparent  in 
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his  countenance,  that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true  sense  of 
his  soul :  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  his 
sincerity, 

I  told  him,  I  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a  monarch  in  my 
old  station,  of  which  I  had  given  him  an  account,  but  that  I 
thought  he  was  not  a  monarch  only,  but  a  great  conqueror;  for 
that  he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exorbitant  desires, 
and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  himself,  and  whose  reason 
entirely  governs  his  will,  is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  con- 
quers a  city.  *  But,  my  lord,'  said  I,  '  shall  I  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  a  question  ?'  *  With  all  my  heart,'  said  he.  *  If  the 
door  of  your  liberty  was  opened,'  said  I,  '  would  not  you  take 
hold  of  it  to  deliver  yourself  from  this  exile  ?' 

*  Hold,'  said  he,  '  your  question  is  subtle,  and  requires  some 
serious  just  distinctions  to  give  it  a  sincere  answer ;  and  I  will 
give  it  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  that  I  know 
of  in  this  world  would  move  me  to  deliver  myself  from  the  state 
of  banishment,  except  these  two.  First,  the  enjoyment  of  my 
relations  ;  and,  secondly,  a  little  warmer  climate :  but  I  protest 
to  you,  that  to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory,  the 
power,  the  hurry  of  a  minister  of  state ;  the  wealth,  the  gaiet\% 
and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to  say,  follies  of  a  courtier ;  if  my 
master  should  send  me  word  this  moment,  that  he  restores  me 
to  all  he  banished  me  from  ;  I  protest,  if  I  know  myself  at  all, 
I  would  not  leave  this  wilderness,  these  deserts,  and  these  frozen 
lakes,  for  the  palace  of  Moscow.' 

*  But,  my  lord,'  said  I,  '  perhaps  you  not  only  are  banished 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  from  the  power,  and 
authority,  and  wealth,  you  enjoyed  before,  but  you  may  be 
absent  too  from  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life ;  your  estate, 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered  :  and  the  sup- 
plies left  you  here  may  not  be  suitable  to  the  ordinary  demands 
of  life.' 

*  Ay,'  said  he,  '  that  is  as  you  suppose  me  to  be,  a  lord,  or  a 
prince,  etc.  So,  indeed,  I  am  ;  but  you  are  now  to  consider  me 
only  as  a  man,  a  human  creature,  not  at  all  distinguished  from 
another ;  and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I  should  be  visited 
with  sickness  and  distempers.  However,  to  put  the  question 
out  of  dispute ;  you  see  our  manner ;  we  are  in  this  place  five 
persons  of  rank;  we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited  to  a 
state  of  banishment;  we  have  something  rescued  from  the 
smpwreck  of  our  fortunes,  which  keeps  us  from  the  mere  neces- 
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sity  of  hunting  for  our  food ;  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  here, 
without  that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty  as  we.  They  go  into 
the  woods,  and  catch  sables  and  foxes ;  the  labour  of  a  month 
will  maintain  them  a  year ;  and  as  the  way  of  living  is  not 
expensive,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sufficient  to  ourselves.  So 
that  objection  is  out  of  doors.' 

I  have  no  room  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  most  agreeable 
conversation  I  had  with  this  truly  great  man ;  in  all  which  he 
shewed  that  his  mind  was  so  inspired  with  a  superior  knowledge 
of  things,  so  supported  by  religion,  as  well  as  by  a  vast  share  of 
wisdom,  that  his  contempt  for  the  world  was  really  as  much  as 
he  had  expressed,  and  that  he  was  always  the  same  to  the  lastj 
as  will  appear  in  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

I  had  been  here  eight  months,  and  a  dark  dreadful  winter  I 
thought  it  to  be  ;  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  I  could  not  so 
much  as  look  abroad  without  being  wrapped  in  furs,  and  a  mask 
of  fur  before  my  face,  or  rather  a  hood,  with  only  an  hole  for 
breath,  and  two  for  sight.  The  little  day-light  we  had,  was,  as 
we  reckoned,  for  three  months,  not  above  five  hours  a  day,  and 
six  at  most ;  only  that  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  continually, 
and  the  weather  being  clear,  it  was  never  quite  dark.  Our 
horses  were  kept  (or  rather  starved),  under  ground  ;  and,  as  for 
our  servants  (for  we  hired  servants  here  to  look  after  our  horses 
and  ourselves),  we  had  every  now  and  then  their  fingers  and 
toes  to  thaw,  and  take  care  of,  lest  they  should  mortify  and 
fall  off. 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  the  houses  being  close, 
the  walls  thick,  the  lights  small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our 
food  was  chiefly  the  flesh  of  deer,  dried  and  cured  in  the  season  ; 
good  bread  enough,  but  baked  as  biscuits ;  dried  fish  of  several 
sorts,  and  some  flesh  of  mutton,  and  of  buffaloes,  which  is  pretty 
good  beef.  All  the  stores  of  provision  for  the  winter  are  laid  up 
in  the  summer,  and  well  cured ;  our  drink  was  water  mixed  with 
aqua  vitae  instead  of  brandy;  and,  for  a  treat,  mead  instead  of 
wine,  which,  however,  they  have  excellent  good.  The  hunters, 
who  ventured  abroad  all  weathers,  frequently  brought  us  in 
fresh  venison,  very  fat  and  good ;  and  sometimes  bear's  flesh, 
but  we  did  not  much  care  for  the  last.  We  had  a  good  stock  of 
tea,  with  which  we  treated  our  friends  as  above ;  and,  in  a  word, 
we  lived  very  cheerfully  and  well,  all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  the  days  grown  considerably  longer, 
and  the  weather  at  least  tolerable ;  so  other  travellers  began  to 
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prepare  sledges  to  carry  them  over  the  ^ow,  and  to  get  things 
ready  to  be  going ;  but  my  measures  being  fixed,  as  I  have  said, 
for  Arch- Angel,  and  not  for  Muscovy,  or  the  Baltic,  I  made  no 
motion,  knowing  very  well,  that  the  ships  from  the  south  do  not 
set  out  for  that  part  of  the  world  till  May  or  June  ;  and  that  if 
I  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  August,  it  would  be  as  soon  as 
any  ships  would  be  ready  to  go  away ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I 
made  no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did ;  in  a  word,  I  saw  a 
great  many  people,  nay,  all  the  travellers,  go  away  before  me. 
It  seems,  every  year  they  go  firom  thence  to  Moscow  for  trade ; 
viz.,  to  carry  lurs,  and  buy  necessaries  with  them,  which  they 
bring  back  to  furnish  their  shops ;  also  others  went  on  the  same 
errand  to  Arch- Angel ;  but  then  they  also,  being  to  come  back 
again  above  eight  hundred  miles,  went  all  out  before  me. 

In  short,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  I  began  to  make  all 
ready  to  pack  up  ;  and  as  I  was  doing  this,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  seeing  all  these  people  were  banished  by  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when  they  came  there,  were  at 
liberty  to  go  whither  they  would ;  why  did  they  not  then  go 
away  to  any  part  of  the  world  wherever  they  thought  fit  ?  and  I 
began  to  examine  what  should  hinder  them  from  making  such 
an  attempt. 

But  my  wonder  was  over,  when  I  entered  upon  that-  subject 
with  the  person  I  have  mentioned,  who  answered  me  thus. 
'  Consider  first,'  said  he,  *  the  place  where  we  are  ;  and  secondly, 
the  condition  we  are  in  ;  especially,'  said  he,  *  the  generality  of 
the  people  who  are  banished  hither.  We  are  surrounded,'  said 
he,  *  with  stronger  things  than  bars  and  bolts :  on  the  north  side 
is  an  unnavigable  ocean,  where  ship  never  sailed,  and  boat 
never  swam ;  neither,  if  we  had  both,  could  we  know  whither  to 
go  with  them.  Every  other  way,'  said  he,  *we  have-abovea 
thousand  miles  to  pass  through  the  Czar's  own  dominions,  and 
by  ways  utterly  impassable,  except  by  the  roads  made  by  the 
government,  and  through  the  towns  garrisoned  by  his  troops ; 
so  that  we  could  neither  pass  undiscovered  by  the  road,  nor  sub- 
sist any  other  way;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it.' 

I  was  silenced,  indeed,  at  once,  and  found  that  they  were  in 
a  prison  ever>'  jot  as  secure  as  if  they  had  been  locked  up  in  the 
castle  of  Moscow;  however,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  I 
might  certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure  the  escape  of 
this  excellent  person,  and  that  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  cam* 
nim  RYTRy^  there  being  no  guard  over  him  in  the  countrv ;  and 
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as  I  was  not  going  to  Moscow,  but  to  Arch-Angel,  and  that  I 
went  in  the  nature  of  the  caravan,  by  which  I  was  not  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  stationary  towns  in  the  desert,  but  could  encamp 
every  night  where  I  would,  we  might  easily  pass  uninterrupted 
to  Arch-Angel,  where  I  could  immediately  secure  him  on  board 
an  English  or  Dutch  ship,  and  carry  him  off  safe  along  with 
me ;  and  as  to  his  subsistence,  and  other  particulars,  that  should 
be  my  care,  till  he  should  better  supply  himself. 

He  heard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked  earnestly  on  me  all 
the  while  I  spoke :  nay,  I  could  see  in  his  very  face,  that  what 
I  said  put  his  spirits  into  an  exceeding  ferment;  his  colour 
frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his  heart  fluttered, 
that  it  might  be  even  perceived  in  his  countenance ;  nor  could 
he  immediately  answer  me  when  I  had  done,  and,  as  it  were, 
expected  what  he  would  say  to  it ;  and  after  he  had  paused  a 
little,  he  embraced  me,  and  said,  '  How  unhappy  are  we !  un- 
guided  creatures  as  we  are,  that  even  our  greatest  acts  of  friend- 
ship are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  made  tempters  of  one 
another  I  My  dear  friend,'  said  he, '  your  offer  is  so  sincere,  has 
such  kindness  in  it,  is  so  disinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  cal- 
culated for  my  advantage,  that  I  must  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation  I  have  upon  me  to  you  for  it.  But  did  you  believe  I 
was  sincere  in  what  I  have  so  often  said  to  you  of  my  contempt 
of  the  world  ?  Did  you  believe  I  spoke  my  very  soul  to  you, 
and  that  I  had  really  maintained  that  degree  of  felicity  here, 
that  had  placed  me  above  all  that  the  world  could  give  me,  or 
do  for  me  ?  Did  you  believe  I  was  sincere,  when  I  told  you  I 
would  not  go  back,  if  I  was  recalled  even  to  be  all  that  once  I 
was  in  the  court,  and  with  the  favour  of  the  Czar  my  master  ? 
Did  you  believe  me,  my  friend,  to  be  an  honest  man,  or  did  you 
think  me  to  be  a  boasting  .hjrpocrite  ?' — Here  he  stopped,  as  if 
he  would  hear  what  I  would  say ;  but,  indeed,  I  soon  after  per- 
ceived, that  he  stopped  because  his  spirits  were  in  motion  ;  his 
great  heart  was  full  of  struggles,  and  he  could  not  go  on.  I  was, 
I  confess,  astonished  at  the  thing,  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and  I 
used  some  arguments  with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  himself  free ; 
that  he  ought  to  look  upon  this  as  a  door  opened  by  Heaven  for 
his  deliverance,  and  a  summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the 
care  and  good  disposition  of  all  events,  to  do  himself  good,  and 
to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.     '  How  do  you  know, 
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sir,'  said  he,  warmly,  '  but  that,  instead  of  a  summons  from 
Heaven,  it  may  be  a  feint  of  another  instrument,  representing, 
in  all  the  alluring  colours,  to  me,  the  show  of  felicity  as  a 
deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare,  and  tend  directly 
to  my  ruin  ?  Here  I  am  free  from  the  temptation  of  returning 
to  mv  former  miserable  greatness ;  there  I  am  not  sure,  but  that 
all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  which  I 
know  remain  in  my  nature,  may  revive  and  take  root,  and  in  a 
word,  again  overwhelm  me;  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom 
you  see  now  master  of  his  soul's  liberty,  shall  be  the  miserable 
slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the  frill  possession  of  all  personal 
libertv.  Dear  Sir,  let  me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement, 
banished  from  the  crimes  of  life,  rather  than  purchase  a  shew  of 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  my  reason,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  future  happiness  which  now  I  have  in  my  view, 
but  shall  then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of;  for  I  am  but  flesh, 
a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  affections  as  likely  to 
possess  and  overthrow  me  as  any  man.  O  be  not  my  friend 
and  my  tempter  both  together !' 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb  now,  and  stood 
silent,  looking  at  him ;  and,  indeed,  admired  what  I  saw ;  the 
struggle  in  his  soul  was  so  great,  that  though  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  I 
found  he  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his  mind  ;  so  I  §aid  a  word  or 
two,  that  I  would  leave  him  to  consider  of  it,  and  wait  on  him 
again  ;  and  then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at  or  near  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  I  was  going  to  open  the  door ;  but  he  had 
opened  it,  and  come  in.  '  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  *  you  had 
almost  overset  me,  but  I  am  recovered :  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I 
do  not  close  with  your  offer ;  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  it  in  you  ;  -and  I  come  to  make  the 
most  sincere  acknowledgment  of  it  to  you  ;  but,  I  hope,  I  have 
got  the  victory  over  myself.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  I  hope  you  are  fully  satisfied,  that  you 
did  not  resist  the  call  of  Heaven.'  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  if  it  had 
been  from  Heaven,  the  same  power  would  have  influenced 
me  to  accept  it ;  but  I  hope,  and  am  fiiUy  satisfied,  that  it  is 
from  Heaven  that  I  decline  it;  and  I  have  an  infinite  satis- 
faction in  the  parting,  that  you  shall  leave  me  an  honest 
"^^n  still,  though  not  a  free  man.' 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and  make   profes- 
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sion  to  him  of  my  having  no  end  in  it,  but  a  sincere  desire 
to  serve  him.  He  embraced  me  very  passionately,  and 
assured  me,  he  was  sensible  of  that,  and  should  always 
acknowledge  it ;  and  with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine 
present  of  sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from  a 
man  in  his  circumstances ;  and  I  would  have  avoided  them, 
but  he  would  not  be  refused.    - 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to  his  lordship,  with 

a  small   present  of  tea,  two  pieces   of  China   damask,  and 

four  little  wedges  of  japan  gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh  above 

six  ounces,  or  thereabouts ;   but  were  far  short  of  the  value 

of  his   sables,  which,   indeed,  when    I   came   to   England,  I 

found  worth   near  two  hundred  pounds.     He   accepted  the 

tea  and  one  piece  of  the  damask,  and  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold, 

which  had  a  fine  stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,  which 

I  found  he  took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not  take  any 

more,  and  sent  word  by  my  servant,  that  he  desired  to  speak 

with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  he  told  me,  I  knew  what  had  passed 

between  us,  and  hoped  I  would  not  move  him  any  more  in 

that  affair;    but  that,  since  I  made  such  a  generous  offer  to 

him,  he  asked  me,  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  offer  the  same 

to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to  me,  in  whom  he  had   ' 

a  gr^at  share  of  concern.     I  told  him,  that  I  could  not  say,  I 

inclined  to  do  so  much  for  any  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I 

had  a  particular  value,  and  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been 

the  instrument  of  his  deliverance :  however,  if  he  would  please 

to  name  the  person  to  me,  I  would  give  him  my  answer,  and 

hoped  he  would  not  be  displeased  with  me,  if  he  was  with  my 

answer.     He  told  me,  it  was  his  only  son,  who,  though  I  had 

not  seen,  yet  was  in  the  same  condition  with  himself,   and 

above  two  hundred  miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Oby ;  but  that,  if  I  consented^  he  would  send  for  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  would  do  it.  I  made 
some  ceremony  in  letting  him  understand  that  it  was  wholly  on 
his  account ;  and  that  seeing  I  could  not  prevail  on  him,  I 
would  show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for  his  son  :  but 
these  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeat  here.  He  sent  away  the 
next  day  for  his  son,  and  in  about  twenty  days  he  came  back 
with  the  messenger,  bringing  six  or  seven  horses  loaded  with 
very  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole,  amounted  to  a  very 
great  value. 
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His  servant  brought  the  horses  into  the  town,  but  left  the 
young  lord  at  a  distance  till  night,  when  he  came  incognito  into 
our  apartment,  and  his  father  presented  him  to  me ;  and,  in 
short,  we  concerted  there  the  manner  of  our  travelling,  and 
every  thing  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable,  quantity  of  sables,  black  fox- 
skins,  fine  ermines,  and  such  other  furs  that  are  very  rich ;  I 
say,  I  had  bought  them  in  that  city,  for  exchange  for  some  of 
the  goods  brought  firom  China ;  in  particular,  for  the  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  of  which  I  sold  the  greatest  part  here ;  and  the  rest 
afterwards  at  Arch-Angel,  for  a  much  better  price  than  I  could 
have  done  at  London ;  and  my  partner,  who  was  sensible  of 
the  profit,  and  whose  business,  more  particularly  than  mine, 
was  merchandize,  was  mightily  pleased  with  our  stay,  on 
account  of  the  traffic  we  made  here. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  when  I  left  this  remote  place, 
a  city,  I  believe,  little  heard  of  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
so  far  out  of  the  road  of  commerce,  that  I  knew  not  how  it 
should  be  much  talked  of.  We  were  now  come  to  a  very  small 
caravan,  being  only  thirty-two  horses  and  camels  in  ail,  and 
all  of  them  passed  for  mine,  though  my  new  guest  was  pro- 
prietor of  eleven  of  them.  It  was  most  natural  also,  that  I 
should  take  more  servants  with  me  than  I  had  before,  and  the 
young  lord  passed  for  my  steward ;  what  great  man  I  passed 
for  myself  I  know  not,  neither  did  it  concern  me  to  inquire. 
We  had  here  the  worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  pass  over  that 
we  met  with  in  all  the  journey ;  indeed,  I  call  it  the  worst, 
because  the  way  was  very  deep  in  some  places,  and  very  un- 
even in  others ;  the  best  we  had  to  say  for  it,  was,  that  we 
thought  we  had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear,  and 
that  they  never  came  on  this  side  of  the  river  Oby,  or  at  least 
but  very  seldom  ;  but  we  found  it  otherwise. 

My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  faithful  Muscovite  servant,  or 
rather  a  Siberian  servant,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  country ;  and  who  led  us  by  private  roads,  that  we  avoided 
coming  into  the  principal  towns  and  cities  upon  the  great  road, 
such  as  Tumen,  Soloy,  Kamaskoy,  and  several  others ;  because 
the  Muscovite  garrisons,  which  are  kept  there,  are  very  curious 
and  strict  in  their  observation  upon  travellers,  and  searching 
lest  any  of  the  banished  persons  of  note  should  make  their 
escape  that  way  into  Muscovy ;  but  by  this  means,  as  we  were 
^pt  out  of  the  cities,  so  our  whole  journey  was  a  desert,  and 
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we  were  obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in  our  tents,  when  we  had 
good  accommodation  in  the  cities  on  the  way  :  this  the  young 
lord  was  so  sensible  of,  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  lie 
abroad,  when  we  came  to  several  cities  on  the  way ;  but  lay 
abroad  himself,  with  his  servant  in  the  woods,  and  met  us 
always  at  the  appointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  passed  the  river  Kama, 
which,  in  these  parts,  is  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  and  the  first  city  on  the  European  side  was  called  Soloy 
Kamaskoy,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  great  city  on  the 
river  Kama ;  and  here  we  thought  to  have  seen  some  evident 
alteration  in  the  people,  their  manners,  their  habit,  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  business  ;  but  we  were  mistaken  ;  for  as  we  had 
a  vast  desert  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  is  near  seven  hundred 
miles  long  in  some  places,  but  not  above  two  hundred  miles 
over  where  we  passed  it ;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  horrible 
place,  we  found  little  difference  between  that  country  and  the 
Mogul  Tartary ;  the  people  mostly  Pagans,  and  Uttle  better 
than  the  savages  of  America ;  their  houses  and  towns  full  of 
idols,  and  their  way  of  living  wholly  barbarous,  except  in  the 
cities  as  above,  and  the  villages  near  them ;  where  they  are 
Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  of  the  Greek  church ;  but 
even  these  have  their  reUgion  mingled  with  so  many  reliques 
of  superstition,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  known  in  some  places 
from  mere  sorcery  and  witchcrafts 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought,  indeed,  we  must,  after  all 
our  dangers  were,  in  our  imagination,  escaped,  as  before,  have 
been  plundered  and-  robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered  by  a  troop 
of  thieves ;  of  what  country  they  were,  whether  the  roving 
bands  of  the  Ostiachi,  a  kind  of  Tartars,  or  wild  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oby,  had  ranged  thus  far ;  or  whether  they  were 
the  sable-hunters  of  Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know ;  but 
they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried  bows  and  arrows,  and  were 
at  first  about  five-and-forty  in  number ;  they  came  so  near  to  us 
as  within  about  two  musquet  shot ;  and,  asking  no  questions, 
they  surrounded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very  earnestly 
upon  us  twice ;  at  length  they  placed  themselves  just  in  our 
way;  upon  which  we  drew  up  in  a  little  line  before  our 
camels,  being  not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  and  being  drawn 
up  thus,  we  halted,  and  sent  out  the  Siberian  servant  who  at- 
tended his  lord,  to  see  who  they  were ;  his  master  was  the  more 
willing  to  let  him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive 
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that  they  were  a  Siberian  troop  sent  out  after  him.  The  man 
came  up  near  theni  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  called  to  them ; 
but  though  he  spoke  several  of  their  languages,  or  dialects  of 
languages  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said : 
however,  after  some  signs  to  him  not  to  come  nearer  to  them  at 
his  peril,  so  he  said  he  understood  them  to  mean,  offering  to 
shoot  at  him  if  he  advanced,  the  fellow  came  back  no  wiser 
than  he  went,  only  that  by  their  dress,  he  said,  he  believed  them 
to  be  some  Tartars  of  Kalmuck,  or  of  the  Circassian  hordes ; 
and  that  there  must  be  more  of  them  on  the  great  desert, 
though  he  never  heard  that  ever  any  of  them  were  seen  so 
far  north  before. 

This  was  small  comfort  to  us  ;  however,  we  had  no  remedy : 
there  was  on  our  left  hand,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, a  little  grove  or  clump  of  trees,  which  stood  close 
together,  and  very  near  the  road ;  I  immediately  resolved  we 
would  advance  to  those  trees,  and  fortify  ourselves  as  weU  as 
we  could  there ;  for,  first,  I  considered  that  the  trees  would  in 
a  great  measure  cover  us  from  their  arrows ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  they  could  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a  body  :  it  was,  in- 
deed, my  old  Portuguese  pilot  who  proposed  it ;  and  who  had 
this  excellency  attending  him,  namely,  that  he  was  aiwaj's 
readiest  and  most  apt  to  direct  and  encourage  us  in  cases  of 
the  most  danger.  We  advanced  immediately  with  what  speed 
we  could,  and  gained  that  little  wood,  the  Tartars,  or  thieves, 
for  we  knew  not  what  to  call  them,  keeping  their  stand,  and  not 
attempting  to  hinder  us.  When  we  came  thither,  we  found,  to 
our  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  a  swampy,  springy  piece  of 
ground,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  great  spring  of  water,  which 
running  out  in  a  little  rill  or  brook,  was  a  little  further  joined  by 
another  of  the  like  bigness ;  and  was,  in  short,  the  head  or 
source  of  a  considerable  river,  called  sifterwards  the  Wirtska. 
The  trees  which  grew  about  this  spring,  were  not  in  all  above 
two  hundred,  but  were  very  large  and  stood  pretty  thick ;  so 
that  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  we  saw  ourselves  perfectly  safe  from 
the  enemy,  unless  they  alighted  and  attacked  us  on  loot. 

But  to  make  this  more  difficult,  our  Portuguese,  with  inde&tig- 
able  application,  cut  down  great  arms  of  the  trees,  and  laid 
them  hanging,  not  cut  quite  off,  from  one  tree  to  another;  so 
that  he  made  a  continued  fence  almost  round  us. 

We  stayed  here,  waiting  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  some  hours, 
without  perceiving  they  made  any  offer  to  stir ;  when  about  two 
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hours  before  night,  they  came  down  directly  upon  us ;  and, 
though  we  had  not  perceived  it,  we  found  they  had  been  joined 
by  some  more  of  the  same,  so  that  they  were  near  fourscore 
horse,  whereof,  however,  we  fancied  some  were  women.  They 
came  in  till  they  were  within  half  a  shot  of  our  httle  wood, 
when  we  fired  one  musquet  without  ball,  and  called  to  them  in 
the  Russian  tongue,  to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  bid  them 
keep  off ;  but,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what  we  said,  they 
came  on  with  a  double  fury  directly  up  to  the  woodside,  not 
imagining  we  were  so  barricaded,  that  they  could  not  break  in : 
our  old  pilot  was  our  captain,  as  well  as  he  had  been  our  engi- 
neer ;  and  desired  of  us,  not  to  fire  upon  them  till  they  came 
within  pistol  shot,  that  we  might  be  sure  to  kill ;  and  that  when 
we  did  fire,  we  should  be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We  bade  him 
give  the  word  of  command ;  which  he  delayed  so  long,  that  they 
were,  some  of  them,  within  two  pikes  length  of  us  when  we 
fired. 

We  aimed  so  true  (or  Providence  directed  our  shot  so  sure) 
that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them  at  the  first  volley,  and  wounded 
several  others,  as  also  several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all 
of  us  loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets  apiece,  at 
least. 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our  fire,  and  retreated  im- 
mediately about  one  hundred  rods  from  us ;  in  which  time  we 
loaded  our  pieces  again,  and  seeing  them  keep  that  distance,  we 
sallied  out,  and  caught  four  or  five  of  their  horses,  whose  riders, 
we  supposed,  were  killed ;  and  coming  up  to  the  dead,  we  could 
easily  perceive  they  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what 
country,  or  how  they  came  to  make  an  excursion  of  such  an 
unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  made  a  motion  to  attack  us  again, 
and  rode  round  our  little  wood,  to  see  where  else  they  might 
break  in  ;  but  finding  us  always  ready  to  face  them,  they  went 
off  again,  and  we  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the  place  for  that 
night. 

We  slept  a  little,  you  may  be  sure  ;  but  spent  the  •  most  part 
of  the  night  in  strengthening  our  situation,  and  barricading  the 
entrances  into  the  wood;  and,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  we 
waited  for  day-light,  and,  when  it  came,  it  gave  us  a  very  un- 
welcome discovery  indeed :  for  the  enemy,  who,  we  thought, 
were  discouraged  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with,  were 
now  increased  to  no  less  than  three  hundred,  and  had  set  up 
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deven  or  twelve  huts  and  tents,  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  be- 
siege us ;  and  this  little  camp  they  had  pitched,  was  upon  the 
open  plain,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  We 
were  indeed  surprised  at  this  discovery  :  and  now,  I  confess,  I 
gave  myself  over  for  lost,  and  all  that  I  had.  The  loss  of 
my  effects  did  not  lie  so  near  me  (though  they  were  very  con- 
siderable) as  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such 
barbarians,  at  the  latter  end  of  my  journey,  after  so  many 
difficulties  and  hazards  as  I  had  gone  through;  and  even  in 
sight  of  our  port,  where  we  expected  safety  and  deliverance. 
As  for  my  partner  he  was  raging :  he  declared,  that  to  lose 
his  goods  would  be  his  ruin ;  and  he  would  rather  die  than 
be  starved ;  and  he  was  for  fighting  to  the  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  flesh  shewed  itself, 
was  for  fighting  to  the  last  also ;  and  my  old  pilot  was  of  the 
opinion  we  were  able  to  resist  them  all,  in  the  situation  we 
then  were  in :  and  thus  we  spent  the  day  in  debates  of  what 
we  should  do ;  but  towards  evenings  we  found  that  the  number 
of  our  enemies  still  increased :  perhaps,  as  they  were  abroad 
in  several  parties  for  prey,  the  first  had  sent  out  scouts  to  call 
for  help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  their  booty  ;  and  we  did  not 
know  but  by  the  morning  they  might  still  be  a  greater  number; 
so  I  began  to  inquire  of  those  people  we  had  brought  firom 
Tobolski,  if  there  was  no  other,  or  more  private  ways,  by 
which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and  perhaps,  either 
retreat  to  some  town,  or  get  help  to  guard  us  over  the 
desert. 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young  lord,  told  us, 
if  we  designed  to  avoid  them,  and  not  fight,  he  would  engage 
to  carry  us  off  in  the  night  to  a  way  that  went  north  towards 
the  river  Petraz,  by  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  we  might 
get  away,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser ;  but  he  said,  his 
lord  had  told  him  he  would  not  return,  but  would  rather  chuse 
to  fight.  I  told  him,  he  mistook  his  lord ;  for  that  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ;  that  I  knew  his 
lord  was  brave  enough  by  what  he  had  shewed  already ;  but 
that  his  lord  knew  better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or 
eighteen  men  fight  five  hundred,  unless  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity forced  them  to  it;  and  that  if  he  thought  it  possible  for 
us  to  escape  in  the  night,  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  at- 
tempt it.  He  answered,  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  order,  he 
would  lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  perform  it.     We  soon  brought 
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his  lord  to  give  that  order,  though  privately,  and  we  immediately 
prepared  for  the  putting  it  in  practice. 

And  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark,  we  kindled  a  fire  in 
our  little  camp,  which  we  kept  burning,  and  prepared  so  as  to 
make  it  burn  all  night,  that  the  Tartars  might  conclude  we  were 
still  there ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  that  is  to  say,  as  we 
could  see  the  stars  (for  our  guide  would  not  stir  before),  having 
all  our  horses  and  camels  ready  loaded,  we  followed  our  new 
guide,  who,  I  soon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole,  or  north 
star,  all  the  country  being  level  for  a  long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very  hard,  it  began  to  be 
lighter  still ;  not  that  it  was  quite  dark  all  night,  but  the  moon 
began  to  rise,  so  that,  in  short,  it  was  rather  lighter  than  we 
wished  it  to  be ;  but  by  six  o'clock  next  morning  we  were 
gotten  near  forty  miles,  though  the  truth  is,  we  almost  spoiled 
our  horses.  Here  we  found  a  Russian  village,  named  Kir- 
mazinskov,  where  we  rested,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before  night  we  set  out 
again,  and  travelled  till  eight  the  next  morning,  though  not 
quite  so  hastily  as  before ;  and  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a 
little  river,  called  Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town  in- 
habited by  Russians,  and  very  populous,  called  Ozomys.  There 
we  heard,  that  several  troops,  or  herds  of  Kalmucks  had  been 
abroad  upon  the  desert,  but  that  we  were  now  completely  out  of 
danger  of  them,  which  was  to  our  great  satisfaction,  you  may  be 
sure.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  some  fresh  horses,  and 
having  need  enough  of  rest,  we  stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner 
and  I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian,  who  brought  us  hither, 
the  value  of  ten  pistoles  for  his  conducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussima,  upon  the  river 
Witzogda,  which  running  into  the  river  Dwina,  we  were  there 
very  happily  near  the  end  of  our  travels  by  land,  that  river  being 
navigable  in  seven  days'  passage  to  Arch- Angel :  from  hence  we 
came  to  Lawrenskoy,  where  the  river  joins,  the  third  of  July  ; 
and  provided  ourselves  with  two  luggage-boats,  and  a  barge,  for 
our  convenience.  We  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arrived  all 
safe  at  Arch-Angel  the  eighteenth,  having  been  a  year,  five 
months,  and  three  days  on  the  journey,  including  our  stay  of 
eight  months  and  odd  days  at  Tobolski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  six  weeks  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ships,  and  must  have  tamed  longer,  had  not  a  Ham- 
burgher  come  in  above  a  month  sooner  than  any  of  the  English 
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ships ;  when,  after  some  consideration  that  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market  for  our  goods  as 
London,  we  all  took  freight  with  him;  and  having  put  our 
goods  on  board,  it  was  most  natural  for  me  to  put  my  steward 
on  board  to  take  care  of  them ;  by  which  means  my  young  lord 
had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  conceal  himself,  never  coming  on 
shore  again  in  all  the  time  we  stayed  there ;  and  this  he  did, 
that  he  might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of  the 
Moscow  merchants  would  certainly  have  seen  and  discovered 
him. 

We  sailed  from  Arch-Angel  the  twentieth  of  August  the  same 
year ;  and,  after  no  extraordinary  bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the 
Elbe  the  thirteenth  of  September.  Here  my  partner  and  I 
found  a  very  good  sale  for  our  goods,  as  well  those  of  China  as 
the  sables,  etc.,  of  Siberia ;  and  dividing  the  produce  of  our 
effects,  my  share  amounted  to  3^3,475  17s.  3d.,  notwithstanding 
so  many  losses  we  had  sustained,  and  charges  we  had  been  at ; 
only  remembering  that  I  had  included  in  this  about  ^^600  worth 
of  diamonds  which  I  had  purchased  at  Bengal. 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  us,  and  went  up  the 
Elbe,  in  order  to  go  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  resolved 
to  seek  protection,  and  where  he  could  correspond  with  those  of 
his  father's  friends  who  were  left  alive.  He  did  not  part 
without  all  the  testimonies  he  could  give,  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  I  had  done  him,  and  his  sense  of  my  kindness  to  the 
prince  his  father. 

To  conclude :  having  stayed  near  four  months  in  Hamburgh, 
I  came  from  thence  over  land  to  the  Hague,  w^here  I  em- 
barked in  the  packet,  and  arrived  in  London  the  loth  of 
January,  1705,  having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 

And  here,  resolving  to  harass  myself  no  more,  I  am  pre- 
paring for  a  longer  journey  than  all  these,  having  lived  seventj'- 
two  years  a  life  of  infinite  variety,  and  learned  sufficiently  to 
know  the  value  of  retirement,  and  the  blessing  of  ending  our 
days  in  peace. 


THE    END. 
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FINLAND    WOMAN. 
VII.  IN    THB     PALACE     OF     THE     SNOW- 
QUEEN,     AND      WHAT      HAPPENBD 
AFTERWARD. 
THB  LITTLB  OCEAN-MAID. 
THB  ELFIN  MOUND. 
OLD  WINK,   WINK,  WINK. 
THE  LEAP-FROG. 
THE  EIJ>ER  BUSK. 
THB  BELL. 
BOLOEB  DAN8KB. 
THB  XMPKBOR  FRIDntlGK  XABIIABOMi. 


London :  John  Hogg^  13^  PtitemoBter  Sow,  E.O. 


4    NEW,  POPULAR,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Small  crown  8vo.,  472  pp.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

Landmarks   of    English    Literature 

By  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  Author  of**  Great  Movements,'*  &c 

Contents : 

nmavacnov :  Expbdnfl  the  Flan  of  the 
Book,  ftad  glT«  some  Hints  on  the  Study 
of  Litentture. 

mt  DAWN  or  KNOLIRH  UTERATURX. 
THE  SLUABCrHAX  KRA. 
THX  lUOCBSOBa  OF  THS  KLUABSrHAXB. 
TBI  LTRKATU&S  OV  THX  RB8T0RATI0K. 
TBS  WIT8  or  QITCXR  AXNK'S  TIXX. 


«« 


OtTR  FIRST  GRXAT  NOVRUSTB. 

JOHXSOir  AKD  Hlfl  COlTTElfPORARIBB. 

THR  VTW  ERA  IV  POBTRT. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AVD  THX  PROSE  LnXEA- 

TURE  OF  THE  SARLT  PART  OF  THE  inanS- 

TEE5TU  CENTURY. 
OUR  OWN  TIMES. 
PERIODICALS,  REVIEWS,  AKD  X1VCTCL0P.BH1S. 

We  can  warmly  commend  thu  excellent  manual.  Mr.  Nicoll  is  a  fair  and  sensble  critic 
himself,  and  knows  how  to  use  with  skill  and  judement  the  opinions^  of  other  critics.  His 
book  has  many  competitors  to  contend  with,  but  wul  be  found  to  hold  its  own  with  the  bett  of 
thtm.'*—St,  James s  Gatettt. 

"  Mr.  NiooU's  facts  are  commendably  accurate,  and  his  style  is  perfectly  devoid  of  pre- 
tentiousness, tawdriness,  and  mannerism,  for  whidi  relief  in  the  present  day  an  author  ahrays 
deserves  much  thanks  from  his  critics." — Saturday  Review, 

"Mr.^  Nicoll  has  performed  his  task  with  great  tact,  mudi  literary  skill,  and  inth  grat 
critical  tnagfat.  No  oetter  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  wishes  to  know  some- 
thing of  our  great  writers,  but  who  has  not  time  to  read  their  works  himself ;  and  no  better 
ffuioe  to  the  man  of  leisure  who  desires  to  know  the  best  works  of  our  best  writers  and  to  stnd^ 
tnese  in  a  thorough  manner.  Mr.  Nicoll's  literary  estimates  are  judicious,  wise,  and  just  ia 
an  eminent  degree." — Edv^urgh  Daily  Review, 

"  Mr.  NioolTs  well-arranged  volume  will  be  of  service  to  the  student  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.    Biography  and  histonr  are  combined  with  criticism,  so  that  the  men  are  seen 

as  well  as  their  works The  copious  and  careful  table  of  chronolo^  gives  a  distinct 

value  to  the  book  as  a  woik  of  reference.    The  volume  is  without  pretension,  and  deserves 
praise  for  simplicity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  for  careful  workmanship." — Spectator, 


Crown  8vo.,  576  pp.,  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges  7s. 

Wonnan's  Work  and  Worth  in  Girl- 
hood, Maidenhood,  and  Wifehood.  With  Hints  on  Self-Culture 
and  Chapters  on  the  Higher  Education  and  Employment  of 
Women.    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

"  It  is  a  small  thing  to  say  that  it  is  excellent,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  this  all-im 
portant  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  stvle  at  once  masterly,  erudite,  charming." — Social  Netes, 

"As  an  aid  and  incitement  to  seff-cukure  in  girls,  and  pure  and  unexceptionable  in  tone, 
this  book  may  be  very  thoroughly  recommended,  and  deserves  a  wide  cixculatkm." — JSmgiuk- 
wvmam's  Review. 

"  It  is  a  noble  record  of  the  work  of  women.  .  .  .  .'  and  one  of  the  very  best  books  whidi 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  ^T\,"-^ckolastic  World, 


WITH  EIGHT  PORTRAITS,  464  pp.,  CTOWn  Svo.,  doth,  price  6s. 

Great    Movements    and    those    who 

Achieved  Them.    By  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  Author  of  "  Landmarks 
of  English  Literature/'  &c 

*'  A  useful  book Such  work  ....  should  always  find  its  reward  in  an  a^  too  bosy 

or  too  careless  to  search  out  for  itself  the  sources  of  the  great  streams  of  modem  avOizaxion." 
—Timet, 

'*  An  excellent  series  of  biographies.  ....  It  has  the  merit  of  bespeaking  our  sympathies, 
not  as  books  of  this  class  are  rather  apt  to  do,  on  the  ground  of  mere  success,  out  rather  on  the 
higher  plea  of  adherence  to  a  lofty  sundard  ot  duty."— Z?a<V>  News, 

'  Immense  benefit  might  be  done  by  adopting  it  as  a  prize  book  for  youns  people  in  the 
upper  classes  of  most  soru  of  schools."— JcA««/  Beard  Ckranicle,  '  "-•  r-  t- 


London :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.a 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY,  PRESENTATION,  &c 


J/BW   VOLUMES    OF   STORIES    BY   MR,    HOPE,  j 
WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  48. 

Our  Homemade  Stories.    By  Ascott 

R.  Hope,  Author  of  **  Stories  of  Young  Adventurers,"  &c. 

Contents : 


X. 

a. 
3- 
4- 
5. 

6. 

I 

XOb 

zx. 

la. 


Plating  thb  Fool  - 

M T  Desert  Island   - 

The  Black  Book     - 

Crossing  thb  Line    • 

Caught  Out 

A  Scene  from  Hibtobt  • 

The  Guxsabds 

The  Secret  Society  - 

At  the  Masthead    • 

A  Night  in  the  Black  Forest 

Baby  Boy 

Thb  Banshbb 


Spinning  a  Story. 

A  Story  of  a  Lady's  SobooL 

A  Story  of  the  Canadian  Backwoods. 

A  Story  of  a  Juvenile  Oium  dWi^, 

A  Story  of  Sea  Life. 

A  Story  told  in  a  Train. 

A  Story  of  a  French  Rerolation. 

A  Story  of  Scotland. 

A  Story  of  School  Life. 

A  Story  of  a  Storm  on  Shore. 

A  Story  of  Strange  Adyenture. 

A  Story  of  the  Latin  Grainznar. 

A  Story  of  Ireland. 


"  Mr.  Hope,  throws  himself  instinctivelv  into  his  most  dramatic  incidents  from  the  hoys' 

Eoint  of  view,  and  is  humorous  Mrithin  tne  limits  of  their  easy  appreciation.    We  own  to 
aving  laughed  aloud  over  some  of  his  drolleries  ;  nor  can  anything  be  much  better  in  this 
way  than  the  dialogue  in  My  Desert  Island.*' — Times. 

*'  Mr.  Hope  understands  Doy  nature  through  and  through,  and  can  set  hold  of  their  atten- 
tion in  a  way  entirely  his  own All  manner  of  adventures  at  school,  at  home,  and  at 

ses^  are  narrated  witn  equal  vivacity  and  good  sense." — BookulUr. 

''^ There  is  great  variety  in  this  volume,  ....  and  the  heroes  are  not  model  characters,  but 
real  boys.  •  . ,.  •  There  is  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour  running  through  the  book  that  is  unfor- 

and  it  is 

"—J/.  James's  GasetU, 

"  Happily  nits  boyish  Xaalc"— Graphic. 
"  Romances  of  the  kind  which  boys— yes,  and  girls  too— will  greatly  enjoy."— Pm/. 
"  The  stories  are  of  precisely  the  kind  to  hold  boys  spell-bound,  and  are  entirely  free  of 
goodiness ;  full  of  exciting  interest,  humour,  and  sound  sense  ]  and  withal  so  high  in  tone,  that 
no  boy  can  help  being  the  better  for  reading  thenu"—Christutn  World, 


WITH  NINETEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6cL  ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Evenings     away    from     Home  :     A 

Modem  Miscellany  of  Entertainment  for  Young  Masters  and 
Misses.    By  AscOTT  R.  Hope,  Author  of  '*Our  Homemade 
Stories/'  etc. 
Containing,  among  other  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Articles  : 

The  Astonishing  Adventures  of  Jack  RoHnson. 

Remarkable  Travels  in  Undiscovered  Regions. 

The  Holiday  Task,  a  First-class  Magazine  written  by  Juveniles  for  Juveniles. 

The  Champion  Charades  of  the  Universe. 

The  Trials  and  Travels  of  an  Ancient  Adventurer. 

Sketches  of  Manners  and  Customs  in  Monkey  Land. 

Three  Ghost  Stories,  with  Moonlight  and  Goosefle^  Effects. 

A  Tale  of  Horror  in  the  best  style  of  the  Penny  Dreadfuls. 

Early  Efforts  of  Promising  Poets. 

The  Xnight  of  the  Woods,  a  Thrilling  Romance  of  Chivalry. 

Stories  ofSchool  Life,  etc,  by  the  Nine  Muses. 

Tales  about  Giants,  Princesses,  Pirates,  Indians,  Enchanters,  Smugglers,  etc.,  etc. 


London :  John  Hogg,  13,  PtitexnoBter  Row,  E.O. 


6    NEW,  POPULAR,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPEE. 

Fourth  edition,  small  crown  8va,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Secret  of  Success ;  or.  How  to 

Get  on  in  the  World.  With  some  Remarks  upon  Trae  and  False 
Success,  and  the  Art  of  making  the  Best  Use  of  Life.  Inter- 
spersed with  Numerous  Examples  and  Anecdotes.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  "  Plain  Living  and  High  Think- 
ing/' etc 

"  Mr.  A<Uint*s  work  if  in  some  retpects  more  practical  than  Mr.  SmiWs.    He  takes  kk 
niuttrationa  more  from  the  world  of  busineis  and  commerce,  and  their  appUcatian  is 


takeable  ....  There  is  much  originali^  and  power  displayed  in  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
impresses  his  advice  on  his  rt»d«in?*—ASerdeeM  yMtma/. 

*'  There  b  a  healthy,  honest  ring  in  its  advice,  and  a  wise  discrimination  bctweeu  tiue  and 
fiilae  success.  ....  Many  a  story  of  success  and  failure  helps  to  point  its  monL* — Brmd/ard 


• 

*'  The  field  which  Mr.  Adams  traverses  is  so  rich,  extennvef  and  intercstifl^,  that  his  book 
is  calculated  to  impart  much  sound  moral  philoaophy  of  a  kmd  and  in  a  fonn  that  will  be 

appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  readen The  book  is  otherwise  a  mine  of  anecdote 

rnating  to  men  who  have  not  only  got  on  in  the  worid,  but  whose  names  are  iUustrioos  as 
benefactors  to  their  kind.  *^X>u$tdee  Advirtiser. 


WITH  TWO  COLOURED  PLATKS  AND  EIGHT  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  400  pp.,  doth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Our  Redcoats  and  Bluejackets:  War 

Pictures  on  Land  and  Sea.  Forming  a  Continuous  Narrative  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  History  of  England  from  the  year  1793  ^ 
the  Present  Time,  including  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  Campaigns, 
Interspersed  with  Anecdotes  and  Accounts  of  Personal  Service. 
By  Henry  Stewart,  Author  of  "  Highland  Regiments  and  their 
Battles,"  '<  The  Romance  of  the  Sea,"  etc  With  a  Chronological 
List  of  England's  Naval  and  Military  Engagements. 


"  A  capita]  collection  of  graphic  sketches  6S  plucky  and  brilliant  achierements  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a  succinct  narrative  of  htstorioal  events. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  naval  and  military  history  of  Eqgland  told  in  a  series  of  effective  tableaux." 
—TktH^orld, 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  scraps  and  anecdotes  about  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  bat  a 
history  of  their  principal  achievements  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  X793.  The  book  has 
charms  for  others  than  \aA%.*'—Scotsman, 

**  Beades  beinga  workof  thrilling  interest  asa  mere  story-book,  it  vill  also  be  most  valuable  as 
a  hisKwical  work  for  the  young,  who  are  far  more  likely  to  remember  such  interesting  historical 

surpass."— v4Aryv/(M»  J^mrnml, 


Pictures  than  the  dry  lists  of  dates  and  battles  which  they  find  in  their  school-books. 
Possesses  such  a  genuine  interest  as  no  work  of  fiction  could  surpass."— yf^vrv^ 


London :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Eow,  E.O. 
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WITH  UPWARDS  OF  300  BNCSAVIKGS  BY  BIWICK  AND  OTHEBS. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  520  pp.,  dotb,  price  3$.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The    Parlour   Menagerie  :    Wherein 

are  exhibited,  in  a  Descriptive  and 
Anecdotical  form,  the  Habits, Resources, 
and  Mysterious  Instincts  of  the  more 
Interesting  Porlions  of  the  Animal 
Creation.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness 
fiurdett-Coutts  (President)  and  the 
Members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


From  Professor  Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.S..  Ac. 
[Director.  Natural  History  Depail.,  D.  Museum). 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ParloKr  Afraagtnt. 
"  The  early  love  of  Nature,  especially  as  tnaoifes- 
led  by  Ibe  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  to  which        vhii 

Sou  refer,  in  your  own  cue,  Is  so  commoD  lo  a.  Sfrcimt 
ealthy  tmy's  nature,  that  the  Parlour  lUtaagtrii,  a,  f'O'i. 
work  so  singularly  full  of  interesting  eramples  culled  i-'Uu'TwUmrMrmac^t. 
from  XI  wide  a  range  of  Zoology.  =1''  »»  fuHy  "nd  beautifully  illustrated  cannot 
fail  to  Ik  a  favourite  with  the  rising  generation— and  many  succeeding  ones— of 
Juvenile  Naturalists.  When  I  recall  the  'Description  of  300  Animals'  (including 
the  Cockatrice  and  all  Pliny's  monsters)  which  fed  my  early  appetite  (or  Natural 
History,  1  can  congratulate  my  frandcbildren  on  heiog  provided  with  so  much 
more  wholesome  food  through  your  persevering  and  diactiminnting  labours. 

"RlCUAHD  OWBM." 

From  iho  Right  Hon.  John  Bkigkt,  M.P,  , 

To  the  Editor,  Parlour  Mcnagmi.  ' 

"  I  doubt  not  the /'or&Mr  3/Mi^fWTV  will  prove  very  interesting,  as  indeed  It  hat 

alreadv  been  found  lo  be  by  those  of  my  familv  who  have  remd  it.    I  hope  one  of 

the  effect!  of  our  better  public  education  will  be  to  create  among  our  population 

ine  disposition  towards  what  we  call  (he  inferior  animals.     Much  may 

■ .L_  _i_j.  -'-"-''IreQ  the  duty  of  kindness  in  their  Ireal- 

t  be  neglected  by  the  teacbers  of  our 
■cboidi.  ....  I  feel  (ore  what  you  have  done  will  tiear  good  fiuit. 

■'John  B«icht." 
'^TYit  Parhur  Aftniatrii  is  well  named.     Full  as  aoeggofinlbrnuitlon  and  most 
unseeable  reading  antf  engravings,  where  before  was  there  such  a  meoaEerie  i" — 
Animal  World. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  belter  collection  of  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  anlroab 
than  this,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  numerous  and  admiratile  woodcnii. 
Pictorial  Illustrations  form  an  important  lod  valuable  dddilloo  loany  such  collection. 

Those  in  the  book  before  US  ate  of  remarkable  excellence We  highly  com- 

mend  the  spiril  which  pervades  the  book,  a  spirit  intensely  alien  to  cruelty  of  eveir 
kind.  A  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  has  evidently  been  devoted  to  the  compi- 
lation of  this  book.  On  the  whole.  It  Is  one  of  the  veiy  best  of  il*  kind,  and  we 
warrant  both  Its  usefulness  and  acceptability." — Littrary  WorU. 

Loodim :  John  Hogft  13,  Ffttomostei  Bow,  E.O. 


8    NEW,  POPULAR,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Second  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  doth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Boys  and  their  Ways :  A  Book  for  and 

about  Boys.    By  One  Who'Knows  Them. 

Contents. 

Chaps.  X.  The  Boy  at  Home.— x  The  Boy  at  School.— 3.  The  Boy  in  the  Play- 
ground.— ^4.  liie  Boy  in  his  Leisure  Hours. — ^5.  Bad  Boys. — 6.  Friendships  of 
Boys.— 7.  The  Boy  in  the  Country.— 8.  How  and  What  to  Read.— 9.  Boy- 
hood of  Famous  Men. — la  The  Ideal  Boy. 

"  The  table  of  contents  pvts  such  a  bill  of  fare  as  will  rendo'  the  boy  into  whose  hands 
this  book  faUs  eager  to  enjoy  the  feast  prepared  for  him.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  predict  for  this 
channing  book  a  popularity  equal  to 'Self-Help.'  .  .  .  No  better  cilt  could  be  put  into  a  boy's 
hands,  and  it  will  become  a  standard  work  for  the  school  library.  -^ckoiasHc  JVtrUL. 

'*  Who  the  author  of  this  book  is,  has  been  kept  a  secret,  and  the  anonymity  we  regret, 
because  the  work  is  one  with  which  no  writer  need  be  ashamed  to  identify  his  name  ajid  stake 
his  reputation."— ^WiM^f^pil  Daily  Review. 

"  It  is  a  boy's  book  of  the  best  tty\t.**^Aberdfen  youmal, 

WITH  EIGHT  PORTRAITS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Rt,  Hon,  W,  £.  GLADSTONE,  Af,P„  &t. 

Third  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking;  or. 

Practical  Self-Culture  :  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physical    By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  ^  The  Secret  of  Success,  &c 

Part  I.— Moral  Self-Culture, 
Chap.  X.  At  Home.  |         Chap.  3.  Character. 

„     9.  Life  Abroad.  |  >•      4*  Conduct. 

Part  II.— Mental  Self-Culture. 

Chap.  X.  How  to  Read. 
Chaps.  9  to  9.  Courses  of  Reading  in  English  Poetry.  History,  Biography,  Fiction, 
Travel  and  Discovery,  Theology,  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  Miscenaneoos 
Science  and  Scientific  Text  Books.    Chap,  xa  How  to  write  :  English  Com- 
position. 

Part  III.— Physical  Self-Culture, 
"  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano." 

"  We  like  the  thorough  way  in  which  Mr.  Adams  deals  with  '  Self-Culture :  Moral,  Mental 
and  Physical.'  His  chapter  on  the  courtesies  of  home  life,  and  the  true  relation  between 
parent  and  child,  is  spomally  valuable  nowadays.  .  .  He  certainly  answers  the  qnescioa, 
'^Is  life  worth  living  r  in  a  most  triumphant  amrmative."—  Graphic, 

"  Books  for  young  men  are  constantly  appearing — some  of  them  genuine,  earnest,  and 
useful,  and  many  of  them  mere  products  of  the  art  of  book-making.  We  have  pleasure  in 
saying  that  this  volume  by  Mr.  Adams  deserves  to  take  its  place  amung  the  best  of  the  first* 
mentioned  dass.  It  is  fresh,  interesting,  varied,  and,  above  all,  full  of  common  sense, 
manliness,  and  right  principle." — Invemeu  Couritr. 

"  Young  men  who  wish  to  make  something  of  themselves  should  invest  seven  sixpences  in 
this  most  valuable  volume." — Swcrd  and  Trowel, 

**  A  better  book  of  the  class  in  all  respects  we  have  seldom  had  the  pleasure  to  notice.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  men."— l'<wflif  Men's  Ckrittian  Asseciatien 
Monthly  Notes. 


Jipnaon :  Jolm  Ho«r,  13,  Pfttemoster  Eow,  E.a 
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**  The  best  book  of  the  kind.'*  )  ,,. .  ^  ...    ,  xt  4- 

«  A  complete  Society  Encyclopedia."  {  ^"^^  ^'^^^^  ^^''^^^- 

With  Frontispiece,  small  crown  8vo,,  352  pp.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion  ;  A  Universal 

Handbook  of  Social  -Etiquette  and  Home  Culture  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  With  Copious  and  Practical  Hints  upon  the 
Manners  and  Ceremonies  of  every  Relation  in  Life — at  Home, 
in  Society,  and  at  Court  Interspersed  with  Numerous  Anecdotes. 
By  the  LOUNGER  IN  Society. 

Contents  : 


CHAP. 
I.  AT  HOME, 
a.   ABROAD. 

3.  THB  PHILOSOPHY  OP  DUnrBBfl. 

4.  THE  BALL. 

5.  THB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  D&E8S. 

6.  THE  ART  or  CONVBBBATIOir. 


CHAP. 

7.  THE  EnQUETTE  OP  WEDDINGS. 

8.  AT  COURT. 

9.  HINTS  ABOUT    TITLES. 
XO.  A  HEALTHY  LIFE. 

ZX.  TWrO  CENTURIES  OP  XAXIMB  UPON  MANNERS, 
xa.  THB  HOUSEHOLD. 

"  The  most  sensible  book  on  etiauette  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  may  be  considereo  a  new  departure  in  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  treats  etiquette  Mrom  a  liberal  point  of  view/ and  amply  fulfils  its  purpose."— CoM^/rf  Pa^t, 

'*  Useful,  sensibly  written,  and  full  of  amusine  illustrative  zntQdotes."—AfomiM£- Post. 

**  Creditable  to  tne  good  sense  and  taste,  as  weU  as  to  the  special  information  of  its  author." 
—Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  the  best  of  the  kind  yet  produced,  and  no  purchaser  of  it  will  regret  his  invest* 
ment." — Bristol  Mercury, 

"Those  who  live  in  dread  lest  they  should  not  do  the  '  correct  thing '  should  procure  the 
book,  which  is  a  complete  society  encyclopaedia. " — Glasgow  News. 

WITH   EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Second  edition,  small  crown  8vo.,  352  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Girls  and  their  Ways :  A  Book  for  and 

about  Girls.    By  One  who  Knows  Them. 

Contents : 

CRAP.  I     CHAP. 


Z.  THE  GIRL  AT  HOME.  I                  DAB ;    OR.   ALL   THE  YEAR    EODKD  IS 

a.  THB  OIRL  IN  HER  LEIflDRE  HOURS.  |                  THB  GIRL  8  GARDEN. 

3.  THB  OIRL  AT  SCHOOL— THE  OIRL  AND  HER  7.  THB  OIRL'S  LIBRARY— WHAT  TO  READ. 

miENDS.  8.  THE  GIRL  IN  THB  COUNTRY— PASTIME  POR 

4.  THEGIRL  ABROAD  :  CEIARAOTER  SKETCHES.  LEISURE  HOURS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

5.  A     girl's     garden  :       in     PROSE      AND  9.  WHAT  THE  GIRL  MIGHT  AND  SHOULD  BE : 

POETRY.  EXAMPLES  OP  NOBLE  GIRLS  PROM  THE 

6.  THE  girl's  amateur  GARDENER'S  CALEN-  LITE8  OP  NOBLE  WOMEN. 

"  It  aims  high,  and  it  hits  the  mark." — Literary  World. 

"  Books  prepared  for  girls  are  too  often  so  weuc  and  twaddly  as  to  be  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
lect of  girlhood.    This  new  work  is  an  exception."— i'aiV^  Rer'iew  {EtUttburgh), 

"  Worthy  of  a  somewhat  longer  analysis  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give  it Parents 

will  be  benefited  by  its  perusal  as  well  as  their  daughters.  ....  the  more  so  that  it  is  not 
written  in  a  dry  homiletic  style,  but  with  a  living  kindness  and  sympathy." — Queen. 

"  A  long  list  of  books  is  given  both  for  study  and  amusement.  This  list  is  selected  with  care 
and  without  prejudice,  and  should  prove  a  great  assistance  to  girls  in  doubt  what  to  read. 
....  It  is  a  sensible  and  well-written  book,  full  of  information  and  wholesome  thoughu  for 
and  about  girls.  "St.  James's  Budget, 

"  Home  duties,  amusement,  social  claims  and  appropriate  literature,  are  subjects  succes- 
sively treated,  and  treated  with  both  knowledge  and  sound  judgment."— /^ix//^^//  Gazette. 

London :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternostor  Row,  E.O. 


lo    NEW,  POPULAR,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 


Bouthey's  Edition,  with  Iiife  of  BonTan,  fte. 

lUastnted  with  the  Original  Wood  Blocks  by  W  -  Hakvsy. 
Laxge  crown  8vo.,  402  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The    Pilgrim's    Progress.      In    Two 

Parts.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Bibliographical  Notes,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Robert  Southev  ;  Portrait  and  Auto- 
graph of  BimvAN,  and  Thirty  Wood  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey, 
from  the  Original  Blocks.  The  Text  in  large  type  (Small  Pica). 
This  is  a  reprint  (with  additional  notes)  of  the  deservedly  admired 
edition  of  Bunyan's  Immortal  Allegory,  published  by  John  Major, 
London,  1830,  at  21s.,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

"Thtt  reprint,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  hocu,''^-J}m£fy 

**  An  excellent  edition  of  the  great  aUegoiy.  It  contains  Soothcy's  '  Life,'  whack  oertaaaly 
sUnds  fint  for  literary  merit.'*->y«//  Mmii  GoMttU, 

"  Costlier  editions  are  on  sale,  but  none  produced  with  more  taite  than  this  one." — Dfcfcr/r*. 

*'  A  real  service  has  been  rendered  for  those  who  want  a  thoroughly  readable  cony  ot  *  The 
Pilgnms  ProgTess.**'-Ziymirr  IVprUL 

*^The  whole  book  is  reproduced  in  excellent  fashion. "-^r^/rMMiv. 

*'  This  edition  has  exceptional  claims  upon  public  favour.  The  late  poet  laureate's  biognphy 
Is  in  hiB  best  manner,  while  Harvey's  effective  woodcuts  are  in  themselves  a  feature  of  very 
considerable  interest  to  lovers  of  British  art.  In  the  matter  of  typography  and  general  get'Up 
the  reprint  b  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  original  edition,  and  tne  low  price  at  whiidi  the 


book  is  published  should  tempt  many  to  obtain  a  cop^.   The  landing  and  decovarioos  are  very 
effective,  and  the  volume  is  fitted  to  grace  any  drawwg-room  taAAe,  —Oj^f^nd 


Tismts, 


Second  Edition,  with  Eight  Engravinp[S  after  Celebrated  Painten. 
Small  crown  8va,  392  pp.,  cloth,  pnce  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The    Church    Seasons,    Historically 

and  Poetically  Illustrated.    By  Alexander  H.  Grant,  mX, 

Author  of  "  Half-Hours  with  our  Sacred  Poets." 

KS*  The  aim  has  been  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  and  to  illustrate  in  poetry  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  began  and  continue  to  be  celebrated,  and  the  principal  ideas  and 
doctrines  whidi  they  severally  incorporate. 

*'  Our  festival  year  is  a  bulwaric  of  orthodoxy  as  real  as  our  confctrions  of  fiuth.**— >Pao- 
PBSSOB  Archbx  Butlks.  

"  Mr.  Grant's  scholanhtp  is  endorsed  by  authorities ;  his  method  \%  good,  his  styk  dean 
and  his  treatment  so  imparti^  that  his  work  is  praised  alike  by  Church  Timtes,  Record, 
tVatchmaM,  Fretmam,  and  NfiHC4m/0rmisi,  No  words  of  ours  could  better  prove  the  catho- 
licity of  a  most  instructive  and  valuable  woAi.'''—Peter^r9U£h  Advertiter. 

"The  work  shows  very  plainly  that  much  care  and  judgment  has  been  used  in  its  compila- 
tion  The  intrinsic  worth  of  its  contenu  and  their  lasting  usefulness  admirably  adapt 

it  for  a  present.  The  eight  engravings  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  give  examples  of  the  highest 
samples  of  sacred  wcK."--Ox/ord  Times, 

"  A  very  delightful  volume  for  Sunday  reading,  the  devotional  character  of  the  hymns  giving 
an  especial  charm  to  the  work.  The  h»torical  mformation  will  be  proved  full  of  interest  to 
young  Churchmen,  and  young  ladies  esoecially  will  find  the  work  to  be  one  well  adapted  to 
inform  the  mind  and  gladden  the  heart.  —i7<Mr  Christian  Magannt. 

'*  Mr.  Grant's  volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  alike  for  its  careful  resea2x:h  and  its  dis- 
criminative quotations.  There  is  so  much  religious  literature  whidi  is  below  the  level  of 
criticism,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome  a  volume  which  commends  itself  to  a  cultivated  Christian 
audience.  "—Echo. 

London :  John  Hogg,  13,  FaternoBter  Bow,  £.a 
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WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Small  croiKH  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Stories  of  Young  Adventurers-     By 

AscoTT  R.  Hope,  Author  of  "  Stories  of  Whitminster,"  •'  A  Book 
of  Boyhoods,"  &c.,  &c 

Contents  : 

A  TOOKO  TUBK. 

▲  WHITB  INDIAN. 

A  BLAVB  BOY'S  STORT. 

A  BOLDIER  BOT'S  8TOBY. 

A  SAILOB  boy's  BTOBY. 

A  younq  yanxbx  on  thb  wab  path. 

FOUB  SONS  or  ALBION. 

A  GIBL'S  8T0BY. 

AN  AOVBNTUBBR  AT  THE  AXTIF0DE8. 

AN  ADVBNTUBZR  AT  HOMB. 

"  Mr.  Hope  is  one  of  the  best  of  living  writers  of  boys'  books,  and  we  do  not  think  we  ovel^ 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  book  before  us  if  we  say  it  is  one  of  his  best,    llie  idea  u  a  happy 

one The  result  is  altoeether  as  successful  as  the  idea  is  happy.    This  ought  to  be  one 

of  the  most  popular  boys'  books  of  the  season."— ^/rwm^^biM  Dtuly  Post, 

"Good,  wholesome,  stirring  reading  for  boys  of  all  ages.  The  scenes  of  these  adventures 
are  laid  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  they  include  every  variety  of  peril." — World. 

"  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  has  hit  upon  a  really  excellent  idea  in  his  '  Stories  of  Young  Adven- 
turers,' and  carriea  it  out  with  admirable  success It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  a 

better  book  of  its  kind ;  young  readers  will  hang  over  every  pa^e  with  an  absorbing  interest, 
and  all  the  rime  will  be  imbibing  some  useful  historical  information.  We  should  like  to  think 
that  so  thoroughly  good  a  booK  will  be  in  the  hands  xA  a  great  many  boyish  readers." — 
GMardian. 

"  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  author  of  books  for  boys.  In  the 
present  volume  he  surpasses  all  his  former  achievements  in  this  line."— Xf/rm^  World, 

"  The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  reading  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
ordinarily  found  in  similar  books.  ....  It  is  well  got  up,  and  will  be  prised  by  boys."— 
Scotsman, 

"  Sure  to'make  the  eyes  of  our  boys  gleam.  ....  The  tone  is  healthy  and  robust,  and  for 
its  kind  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  know." — Sword  and  Trowel, 

"A  debt  of  gratitude  as  due  to  Mr.  Hope.  ....  The  work  is  as  good  as  the  design.**— 
^thtmnms, 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Exemplary   Women  ;    A    Record    of 

Feminine  Virtues  and  Achievements  (abridged  from  ^  Woman's 
Work  and  Worth  ").    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Contents  i 

CHAP. 

L   WOMAN  AS  MOTHKB. 
II.  WOMAN  AS  WIFE. 
III.  WOMAN  AB  MAIOnr. 
IT.  WOMAN  IN  THE  WOBTJ)  OP  LBTRBB. 
V.   WOMAN  IN  THE  WOBLD  OF  ABT. 
TI.  WOMAN  A3  THE  HBBOINB,  ENTHXJBXAIT,  AND  SOCIAL  BCPORMBB. 

"  The  qualifications  and  influence  of  women  in  different  spheres  of  life  are  detailed  and 
illustrated  by  notices  of  the  lives  of  many  who  have  been  distmguished  in  various  positions." 
^BoMoar, 

London :  Jolin  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.O. 
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WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTKATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPBE. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  384  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

A  Book  of  Boyhoods.    By  Ascott  R. 

Hope,  Author  of  ^  Stories  of  Whitminster,"  ^  Our  Homemade 
Stories/'  etc 


A  NSW  WHQLLSD  BOY. 

A  BIUTX  BOT. 

A  nunCH  SCHOOLBOY. 


A  aCHOOLBOY  OP  THK  OLDSH  TIMB. 
A  BLUBOOAT  BOY. 
A  STABLE  BOY. 


ABEBSLBOY. 

A  MYBTBBIOUB  BOY. 

ABLUfDBOY. 


'*  Well  planned,  well  written,  and  well  named.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hope  has  told  these  stories  whh 
much  dramatic  power  and  effect,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  will  ddight  all  healthy- 
minded  ikA»."—Sc»itmaM, 


•<  I 


Stcnries  of  all  sorts  of  boys,  who  in  different  countries  and  drcumstances,  in  peace  or  in 
war,  at  school  or  at  wcwk,  at  home  or  out  in  the  world,  by  land  or  by  sea,  have  eone  throu^ 
experiences  worth  relating.  .  .  .  The  work  is  just  such  a  volume  as  we  would  fike  to  see  m 
the  hands  of  our  schoolboys^  and  of  those  who  are  emerging  into  the  busy  haunts  of  Niwnwa 
and  anxiety."— IVritMiW  uasetU. 

"  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  now  occupies  the  foremost  place  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  the  school 
bov,  and  as  he  never  produces  a  weak  book,  and  never  disappoints  his  clients,  his  nsune  00  the 
title-pa^e  of  a  new  book  is  always  a  sufficient  pasqiort.  .  .  .  The  account  of  these  youz^ 
heroes  is  related  in  the  happiest  vein— in  a  style  that  is  in-itself  a  wholesome  fonn  of  culture 
to  the  young  reader.  But  tne  crowning  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  always  interestii^«  and 
never  for  a  moment  dull"— ^^^90/  Board  CkronicU. 

"  Essentially  of  an  attractive  diaracter  to  the  youthful  reader,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  likdy  lo 
interest  the  sisters  as  the  brothers." — Bo4/«rd  Mercurv. 

*'  Ascott  R.  Hope  has  the  talent  for  wnting  books  which  will  interest  boys.  The  volume  is 
got  up  with  great  taste,  as  all  Mr.  Hogg's  books  are,  and  is  well  illustrated.  A  better  present 
could  not  be  given  to  a  boy  than  this  oooVJ^—Dumdtt  CourUr, 

WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THOMAS  STOTHA&D,  S«A., 

AND  A  PORTRAIT  OF  DEFOE. 

In  one  volume,  512  pp.,  large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 

Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.    With  an  Account  of  his  Travels 

round  Three  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

A  Complete,  unabridged  Edition  of  both  Parts,  with  no  curtailment  of  the 
"  Farther  Adventures.*' 


WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  TONED  PAPER. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  3S4  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Ocean  Wave :  Narratives  of  sonne 

of  the  Greatest  Voyages,  Seamen,  Discoveries,  Shipwrecks,  and 

Mutinies  of  the  World.    By  Henry  Stewart,  Author  of  "  Our 

Redcoats  and  Bluejackets,"  etc. 

Contents  : 


CSAP. 
Z.  THE  ORKAT  DISCOVKRERB. 
9.   THK  OLD  ENQLrsn  8BA-KINOS. 

3.  TOB  BUCOAMEERS  AND  THE  PIRATES. 

4.  OOimODORE  AKSOK'a  VOYAOS  ROUND  THE 

WORLD. 

5.  ADVSKTURBB  AT  8XA. 

6.  CAPTAIN  cook's  VOYAOB8. 

7.  MUTINIES  or  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 


CHAP. 

8.  ANECDOTES  OP  ENQUSH  ADMIRALS 

BLAKE  TO  NELSON. 

9.  LORD  OOCHRANE'tt  KXPLOXT8. 

10.  OTIRRINO    EPISODBB    IN    THE    AXXRICAN 

CIVIL  WAR. 
ZX.  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION, 
la.  SHIPWRECKS  OP  RECENT  nXES. 


London :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 
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A    HANDBOOK    OF    REFERENCE    AND    QUOTATION. 

Second  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Mottoes  and  Aphorisms  from  Shake- 
speare :  Alphabetically  arranged  ;  with  a  Copious  Index  of  9,000 
References  to  the  infinitively  varied  Words  and  Ideas  of  the 
Mottoes.  Any  word  or  idea  can  be  traced  at  once,  and  the  correct 
quotation  (with  name  of  play,  act,  and  scene)  had  without  going 
further. 

"  The  collection  is,  we  believe,  unique  of  its  kind It  solves  in  a  moment 

the  often  difficult  question  of  where  a  proverb,  or  aphorism,  or  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  can  be  found." — Oxford  Times, 

"Asjneat  a  casket  of  Shakespearian  gems  as  we  ever  refiiember  having  met 
with." — Public  Opinion, 

"  The  writer  who  delights  now  and  then  to  embellish  his  productions  by  some 
of  the  well-pointed  and  telling  mottoes  and  aphorisms  from  Shakespeare  has  here  a 

most  valuable  book  of  reference The  work  has  been  carefullv  executed,  and 

must  have  entailed  a  very  large  amount  of  assiduous  labour." —  Yorkshire  Gazette. 

"  Everything,  in  these  cases,  depends  on  the  index,  and  the  index  here  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  made." — Sheffield  Independent, 


New  and  enlarged  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Versifi- 
cation, with  a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  an  Examina- 
tion of  Classical  Measures,  and  Comments  upon  Burlesque  and 
Comic  Verse,  Vers  de  Socidt^,  and  Song  Writing.  By  Tom 
Hood.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  to  which  are  added  Bysshe's 
"  RULES  FOR  MAKING  ENGLISH  VERSE,"  etc. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hood's  volume  is  deserving  of  a  place  on 
the  shelves  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  structure  of  verse."— ^Z>af(K  A^j. 

"  The  book  is  compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  ....  We  may  add  that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  which 
will  be  useful  to  students  who  have  no  wish  to  be  numbered  amongst  verse-makers." 
—PaU  Mall  GautU, 

*'  A  dainty  little  book  on  English  verse-making.  The  Dictionary  of  Rhymes  wiU 
be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  and  practicid  in  our  kmguage.  — Fteeman^ 

"  Alike  to  the  tyro  in  versifying,  the  student  of  literature,  and  the  general  reader, 
this  guide  can  be  confidently  recommended." — Scotsman. 

■  ■  »     »™  f 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Manuale  Clericorum  :  A  Guide 

for  the  Reverent  and  Decent  Celebration  of  Divine  Service, 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  other  Offices,  according  to  the  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Ancient  Use  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Abridged  from  the  '^Directorium  Anglicanum.*' 
With  Additions  of  Special  Value  in  the  Practical  Rendering  of 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee^ 
D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth. 

London :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.O. 


14  WORKS  ON  FREEMASONRY. 

Demy  8va,  792  pages,  price  15s. 
Didiiaiid hy ptrmistUm  U  the  laU  JOHN  HERVEY^  Esq^  Grand Stcrdary 

The  Royal   Masonic  Cyclopaedia  of 

History,  Rites,  Symbolism,  and  Biography.  Containing  upwards 
of  3,000  Subjects,  t(^ther  with  numerous  Original  Articles  on 
Archaeological  and  other  Topics.  Edited  by  Kenneth  R.  H. 
Mackenzie,  IX*. 

**  The  wotic  b  mariied  by;  extreme  lesniinpf  and  modendon.'*— Pfc^/ar  O^btimu 

**  We  weloomc  this  laborioas  work  Tery  si]ioerely.''~^rwMMUi0n. 

'*  A  really  Tahtable  aad  iiiitnictiTe  mlc,  alike  interestiiig  to  the  Bfasonic  Student  and 
general  reader,  and  to  the  carious  k  will  prove  to  be  an  toexluuiscible  mine  of  wealth* 
particulan  being  afibrded  of  numerous  strange  sobjects.  .  .  .  Desenres  a  laige  dxcolatian, 
a  id  cannot  (ail  to  be  a  most  welcome  work  in  every  Masonic  library.**— A^^^vfaitr. 

"The  most  valuable  work  of  reference  on  all  nutters  reladng  to  the  Craft  that  has  yet  been 
published."— ^n/uA  MercoHtiU  GoMttU, 

"  The  taA  has  been  admirably  performed.  ....  One  of  the  most  inmortant  addirions 
to  Masonic  Literature  during  the  last  Quarter  of  a  century,  and  deserves  an  honoured  place  in 
the  libranr  of  every  Masonic  Student.  — FretmuuotCs  CkrvHikU. 

"  The  editor  has  lavished  much  reading  and  labour  on  his  subject.**— iTwriABf  7n 


Crown  8vo.,  doth,  with  diagrams,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  Discrepancies  of  Freemasonry; 

Examined  during  a  Week's  Gossip  with  the  late  celebrated  Bro. 
Gilkes,  and  other  Eminent  Masons.  By  the  late  Rev.  G. 
Oliver,  D.D. 

"  It  b  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  diaimtng  book,  or  cme  more  calculated  to  inspire  the 
Masonic  Student  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Royal  Art.  The  pen  of  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
ready  writer  is  needed  in  writing  dialogues,  and  ....  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  the 
only  man  of  eminence  who  could  possiUy  have  infosed  more  interest  into  such  a  work.'* — 
FrtewuuotCt  CkronicU, 

"  A  most  amusing  and  curious  book."— tS'/iM^sn/. 

Cxown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  diagrams,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  Pythagorean  Triangle  ;  or,  the 

Science  of  Numbers.    By  the  late  Rev.  G.  Ouver,  D.D. 

"  In  addition  to  all  its  stores  of  curious  and  varied  learning,  as  connected  with  the  Qaft, 
the  Rev.  Doctor's  treatiae  contains  many  sage  remarks  on  a  host  of  otho*  interesting  topics, 
which  will  please  all  curious  readers."— ^/on^Ssn^ 

"  In  handling  his  subiect,  the  author  has  shown  even  more  than  his  usual  skill  aad  vi^^ 
vxiws.  —FrtemawH*t  ChrvKicU, 

*' We  have  derived  both  information  and  entertainment  from  this  volume.**— Z-ftfarayj 
World. 

"  From  first  chapter  to  last  it  will  be  impossible  to  read  a  more  interesdng  book,  iUustrative 
of  the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry.*'— ifrr/uA  MmU, 

Second  edition,  demy  8vo.,  56  pages,  price  8d. 

Freemasonry:  its  History,  Principles, 

and  Objects. 

"We  most  cordially  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  serious  perusal,  not  only  of  those 
who  are  alrrady  numbered  amongst  the  Craft,  but  also  of  all  who  may  meditate  on  entering 
the  ranks  of  ^eemasonry.  It  is  a  wtde  mecum  of  very  convenient  form,  and  although  consist- 
ing  of  only  fifty^ux  pages,  the  amount  of  Masonic  lore  therein  contained  is  really  astonish- 
VDL%^*'-^und^y  Timet, 
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Masonic    Directories.      A   Series   of 

Four  Handbooks  of  Practical  Directions  for  the  EfEcient  Con- 
duct of  the  Work  throughout  the  Three  Degrees  of  Craft 
Masonry.  By  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  IX""  C'Cryptonymus'Oi 
Author  of  '*  The  Royal  Masonic  Cyclopaedia,"  etc. 


I.  The  Deacons'  Work. 

11.  The  Wardens'  Work. 

III.  The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  Work. 
IV.  The  W.  Master's  Work. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  ABOUT  THE  "  RIASONIC  DIBECTORIES." 

The  following  spontaneous  expression  of  opinion^from  one  of  the  Crafti  who 
had  ordered  the  '*  Directories,"  is  indicative  of  the  favourable  reception  which 
the  books  have  met  with  on  all  hands  : — 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these  little  books,  being  well 
put  together,  simple,  perfect,  and  yet  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  four  Direc- 
tories supply  a  want  lone  felL  Every  Master  of  a  Lodge  should  order  a  supply 
of  these  Directories,  and  bring  them  seriously  to  the  notice  of  the  Officers  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  If  this  were  done,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 
drawback  which  exists  in  very  many  Ixxlges,  resulting  from  the  fact  of  Dea- 
cons, Wardens,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  I  regret  to  say  occasionally  the  W.M., 
not  being  well  up  in  their  duties,  might  he  remedied.  The  Author  of  the 
'  Ro]ral  Masonic  Cyclopaedia '  is  deservingly  entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks 
of  every  true  Mason  for  nis  labours  in  Masonic  writing." 

And  as  representative  of  Press  Criticism,  what  the  Yorkshire  GautU  said 
the  other  day  may  be  cited  : — *'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to 
members  of  the  Craft.  They  are  very  reliable,  and  are  printed  in  a  neat  and 
handy  form.  We  suspect  that  there  are  few  workine  members  of  our  Order 
who  would  not  be  benefitted  by  the  results  of  Brother  Mackenzie's  observations 
and  experience." 

THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,   REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Crown  8vo.»  cloth,  with  14  illustrations,  price  78.  6d.   * 

The  Freemason's  Manual;  or.  Illus- 
trations of  Masonry.  By  Jeremiah  How,  K.T.,  ^^  P.M., 
P.Z.,  etc 

Imperial  i6mo.,  with  a  frontispiece,  cloth,  marbled  edges,  price  78.  6d. 

The  Complete  Manual  of  Oddfellow- 
ship  :  Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  its  History,  Principles,  Cere- 
monies, and  Symbolism. 

Thi  Ritual  isprinUd  in  a  form  intilHgibli  only  to  th€  Order. 
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